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CHAPTER 4 — CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 





4.1 Introduction 


This section presents the cumulative effects associated with the Project, including (1) a general definition 
of cumulative effects, (2) elements that were considered in the cumulative effects analysis, (3) the 
assessment approach, and (4) the results of the assessment of cumulative effects for the Project. 


4.1.1 Definition 


Cumulative impact, as defined by the CEQ (40 CFR 1508.7), is the impact on the environment that results 
from the incremental impact of the action when added to other past, present, and reasonably foreseeable 
future actions (RFFAs), regardless of what agency (federal or non-federal) or person undertakes other 
such actions. Cumulative impacts could result from individually minor, but collectively significant 
actions taking place over a period of time. The purpose of the cumulative effects analysis is to ensure 
that the decision-makers consider the full range of consequences of a Proposed Action and 
Alternatives, including the No Action Alternative. 


The CEQ has defined the resulting effects of a Proposed Action and its alternatives as direct and indirect. 
Direct effects are caused by the Project Action and occur at the same time and place. Indirect effects also 
are caused by the Project Action, but are later in time or further removed in distance, yet are still 
reasonably foreseeable (40 CFR 1508.8). Cumulative effects, discussed in this chapter, are the total 
effects on a given resource or ecosystem of all actions taken or proposed. 


4.1.2 Elements Considered in Cumulative Effects Analysis 


The cumulative effects assessment process considered (1) scoping and Project issues; (2) cumulative 
effect timeframes and the resources (or receptors) that could be affected by the Proposed Action and 
Alternatives; (3) the geographical area in which the impacts would occur; and (4) other past, present, and 
RFFAs that have, or could be expected to cause, impacts on these resources when considered with 
development of the Project. 


4.1.2.1 Cumulative Effects Issues 


The identification of issues for analysis in the EIS is discussed in Section 1.6.2. Those issues determined 
to potentially involve a cumulative effect with other past, present, or RFFAs are included in the 
cumulative effects analysis. An exception is if the Proposed Action or Alternatives would have no direct 
or indirect effects on a resource, it would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects and is not 
included in the analysis for that resource. 


4.1.2.2 Geographic and Temporal Scope 


The geographic scope is the spatial extent where cumulative effects may occur on a resource. The 
geographic scope is assessed, and will often be different, for each cumulative effects issue. It is generally 
based on the natural boundaries of the resource affected. In several cases, the geographic scope for a 
resource is substantially larger than the corresponding alternative route study corridors for Project-related 
effects to consider an area large enough to encompass likely effects from other projects on the same 
resource. 
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The temporal scope is established by the timeframe for a cumulative effects issue—that is, the duration of 
short-term and long-term effects anticipated. Together, the geographic and temporal scopes make up the 
cumulative impact analysis area (CIAA). 


4.1.2.3 Cumulative Actions 


In general, a cumulative action is a past, present, other proposed action, or RFFA that potentially has a 
cumulatively significant impact when combined with the Proposed Action. For purposes of this analysis, 
RFFAs are proposed projects or actions that have either applied for a permit from local, state, or federal 
authorities or which are publicly known. Tables 4-1 and 4-2 list known current and future projects and 
RFFAs located in or near the Project area. Past, present, and RFFAs also are shown in MV-25 and 
MV-26. The projects listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2 were incorporated into the analysis for the Project. 


4.2 Cumulative Assessment Approach 


The elements considered in the cumulative effects assessment, (1) cumulative effects issues, (2) 
geographic and temporal scopes defined for analysis, and (3) method(s) of quantitative and/or qualitative 
analysis are described by resource in Table 4-3. In general, quantitative analyses were performed for 
issues where the relevant data were available for the CIAA. For purposes of this assessment, quantitative 
estimates of cumulative effects on resource are based on the estimated spatial extent of development for 
the proposed Project and each past, present, and other RFFAs. The specific methods used in these 
estimations are discussed in this section. 


The quantitative assessment of cumulative effects was performed using a seven-step process: 


1. Compile Resource Inventory for the CIAA. The available resource within a CIAA was 
compiled by overlaying a polygon representing the CIAA identified for a resource issue over the 
relevant resource inventory data. 


2. Estimate Spatial Extent of Existing Development. A single base layer of existing development 
was defined to include the existing land use inventory developed for the effects analysis (refer to 
Section 3.2.10.4.1); buffered transmission lines, pipelines, railroads, and roads within the 2-mile- 
wide alternative route study corridors; LANDFIRE™ data and buffered transmission lines, 
pipelines, railroads, and roads outside of the 2-mile-wide alternative route study corridors; and 
data collected for past and present actions within the Project area boundary. Table 4-4 presents 
the data components used to compile the base layer for existing development. 


3. Estimate Spatial Extent of RFFA Development. A single base layer of RFFA development was 
established based on the rationale or assumptions outlined in Table 4-2. For oil and gas 
development areas, the associated development for each area was estimated based on approved 
maximum disturbance levels and well pad spacing (i.e., the approved maximum disturbance was 
distributed equally within the area boundary using approved well pad spacing). The spatial extent 
of RFFA development was then compiled into a single base. The base layer was not developed to 
contain individual attribute information; rather, the base layer includes a summary of all 
attributes. 


4. Estimate Spatial Extent of Project Development. The area was compiled depending on the 
CIAA. For some resource issues, the area was created by buffering each alternative route by a 
specified amount (i.e., 1 mile on either side of an alternative route). For other resource issues, 
alternative routes were intersected with the CIAA. For example, the CIAA for water resources is 
the 8-digit HUC (subbasin) drainage areas crossed by the alternative routes. Each alternative 
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route was intersected with the 8-digit HUC (subbasin) drainage areas to determine the spatial 
extent of Project development for each alternative route. 


5. Estimate Total Cumulative Development. The layers were amalgamated to generate an 
estimated total cumulative development for each CIAA (i.e., the existing development data layer, 
the RFFA development layer, and the CIAA available resource inventory layer). In areas where 
existing development, RFFAs, and resource inventory all occurred, only the spatial extent of 
existing development and the CIAA available resource inventory were calculated (i.e., excluding 
RFFA development) to eliminate “double-counting” of development of an RFFA in areas already 
affected by past actions. 


6. Determine Incremental Project Development. The spatial extent of the incremental Project 
effect on an available resource in the CIAA was determined by overlaying the existing and RFFA 
cumulative development layers with the estimated disturbance calculations generated from the 
Project description. 


7. Determine Remaining Available Resource. The spatial extent of the remaining available 
resource (e.g., habitat) in the CIAA was determined by assessing the area outside of the estimated 
total cumulative development area. 
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Applicant 


Project Name Type of Action 


Enterprise Mid-America Pipeline 


Western Expansion II Project Pipeline 


Historical fire 


Anadarko 
Atlantic Rim Natural Gas Project 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Arch of Wyoming, LLC 


Carbon Basin Mine Coal mine 


Kennecott Uranium Company 


: Non-coal mine 
Sweetwater Mine 


PacifiCorp 


Dunlap I Wind Farm Wind energy facility 


PacifiCorp 


Seven Mile Hill Wind Enerey Baciligy | Smo netey Soy 


Power Company of Wyoming 


Chokecherry and Sierra Madre Wind Farm Wind-cnetey Fouiltyy 


Non-coal mine 


Terry Hankins Copper Mine 
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TABLE 4-1 
PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 
Action* 
General Location’ Links Crossing the Action (Ground Disturbance) 
Multi-state Projects 


Northwest Colorado District Planning Unit 


Crosses Baxter Pass in Colorado and 
turns west and proceeds along Interstate 
70 to Thompson Springs, Utah 


96 miles 


C196, C197, C270 (579 acres) 


Geospatial — Multi-agency Coordinating Group 


C175, C177, C185, C186, C188, U432, 
U490, U600, U625, U631, U636, 
U637, U638, U639, U650 


: 501,342 acres 
Throughout the Project area (501,342 acres) 
Wyoming 
Federal 
Bureau of Land Management Rawlins Field Office 


Carbon County, Wyoming, south of 
Interstate 80 (I-80), east of Wyoming 
Highway 789 


270,420 acres 


W110, W111, W32 (AAG Acres) 


13,347 acres 
(13,347 acres) 


Located in Carbon County, Wyoming, 
north of I-80, east of Hanna, Wyoming 


23 miles north of Wamsutter, Wyoming Le 
- —— 7 a pe 
W15, W16, W21 


11,715 acres 
(11,715 acres) 


16,279 acres 
(60 acres) 


8,942 acres 
(57 acres) 


42 miles northeast of Rawlins, 
Wyoming 


214,122 acres 
(592 acres) 


W30 


South of I-80 and Rawlins, Wyoming 


54 acres 
(54 acres) 


15 miles west and south of Grand 
Encampment, Wyoming 
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Assumptions for Analysis” 


A 50-foot wide corridor was created by buffering the pipeline’s centerline 
according to the description of the permanent right-of-way in the 
Environmental Assessment (EA) released July 2012 (Bureau of Land 
Management [BLM] 2012q). The source for the Project alignment is the 
BLM Northwest Colorado District (BLM 2012r). 


The polygons (boundaries) for the historic fires from 2000 to 2012 were 
used in the analysis. These data were used to display historic fires because 
it is a consistent dataset for all three states. The source for these boundaries 
is the U.S. Forest Service (USFS 2011g, 2012h). 


The development assumptions for this project are 2.5 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 80 acres. These assumptions 
are based on information in the Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) and 
Record of Decision for the Atlantic Rim Natural Gas Field Development 
Project (BLM 2007b). The source for the project boundary is the BLM 
Rawlins Field Office (BLM 2005f). 

The development assumption for this surface and underground mine is to 
consider the area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is the U.S. Geologic Survey (USGS 2011). 

The development assumption for this surface mine is to consider the area 
within the project boundary as the development area since development at 
this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the BLM 
Rawlins Field Office (BLM 2001Ic). 

The development assumptions for this project are the turbine points that 
were digitized and given a size of 0.7 acres of disturbance per pad based on 
the 2012 National Agriculture Imagery Program (NAIP) aerial imagery of 
the structures as digitized by EPG (NAIP 2012). 

The development assumptions for this project are the turbine points that 
were digitized and given a size of 0.7 acres of disturbance per pad based on 
2012 NAIP aerial imagery of the structures as digitized by EPG (NAIP 
2012). 

The development assumptions for this project are 0.6 acres of disturbance 
per turbine and 1,000 wind turbines distributed evenly within the Project 
area boundaries (Chokecherry: 220-acre spacing; Sierra Madre: 218-acre 
spacing). The project boundary and assumption for the number of turbines 
is based on information in the Chokecherry and Sierra Madre 
Programmatic Plan of Development (BLM 2012s), and the density is based 
on the Chokecherry and Sierra Madre Programmatic Record of Decision 
(BLM 2012t) as digitized by EPG. 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the BLM Rawlins 
Field Office (BLM 2001c). 
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Applicant 
Project Name 


Ambre Energy 
Black Butte Mine 


Type of Action 


Vegetation management* 


Coal mine 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Coal mine 
Coal mine 


Chevron U.S.A., Inc. 
Table Rock Field Oil and Gas Development 


Level I/Anadarko 
Leucite Hills Mine 


PacifiCorp 
Jim Bridger Mine 


Vegetation management* 


po “™ 
po an 


Oil and/or gas 
development 
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PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 


General Location! 


Throughout the Rawlins Field Office 


Approximate Size of 
Action? 
Links Crossing the Action (Ground Disturbance) 
156,840 acres 


Wee Natt ooe (156,840 acres) 


Bureau of Land Management Rock Spring Field Office 


25 miles east of Rock Springs, 
Wyoming 


40 miles east of Rock Springs, 
Wyoming 


Southwest of Jim Bridger Coal Mine, 6 
miles southeast of Superior, Wyoming 


10 miles east of Superior, Wyoming 


Along the Wyoming border, between 
Manila, Utah and Hiawatha, Colorado 


42,413 acres 
(42,413 acres) 


13,633 acres 
(849 acres) 


6,721 acres 
(6,721 acres) 


26,640 acres 
(26,640 acres) 


55,722 acres 
(55,722 acres) 


Wyoming Office of State Lands and Investments 


Within a 2-mile-wide study corridor for 
the Project 


Within a 2-mile-wide study corridor for 
the Project 


Within a 2-mile-wide study corridor for 
the Project 


3,183 acres 
(3,183 acres) 


W121, W299 


W102, W111, W116, W120, W121, 
W299, W32, W35 


632 acres 
(632 acres) 


11,111 acres 
(827 acres) 
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Assumptions for Analysis” 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since the extent of the 
vegetation management activities is unknown. The source for the project 
boundary is the BLM Rawlins Field Office (BLM 2010f). 


The development assumption for this surface mine is to consider the area 
within the project boundary as the development area since development at 
this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the USGS 
(USGS 2011). 

The development assumptions for this project are 2.5 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions 
are based on information in the Table Rock Field Oil and Gas Development 
Environmental Assessment and Finding of No Significant Impact (BLM 
2012u). The source for the project boundary is the BLM Rock Springs 
Field Office (BLM 2012v) 

The development assumption for this surface mine is to consider the area 
within the project boundary as the development area since development at 
this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the USGS 
(USGS 2011). 

The development assumption for this surface and underground mine is to 
consider the area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is the USGS (USGS 2011). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since the extent of vegetation 
management activities is unknown. The source for the project boundary is 
BLM Rock Springs Field Office (BLM 2010g). 


The development assumption for these leases are to consider the area 
within the project boundary as the development area since development at 
this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the Wyoming 
Office of State Lands and Investments (as digitized by EPG), March 2013 
(Wyoming Office of State Lands and Investments [OSLI] 2013b). 

The development assumption these uranium leases are to consider the area 
within the project boundary as the development area since development at 
this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the Wyoming 
OSLI (as digitized by EPG), March 2013 ( Wyoming OSLI 2013b). 

The development assumptions for these leases are 3.1 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. The assumption for 
well pad density is based on information in Chapter 3; Section 8 of the 
Wyoming State Statutes for Oil and Gas Development, (State of Wyoming 
2008) and for the well pad size, this information is based on the existing 
Atlantic Rim Oil and/or Gas Development Field in the Rawlins Field 
Office (BLM 2007b). The source for the project boundary is the Wyoming 
OSLI ( Wyoming OSLI 2013c). 
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Applicant 


Project Name Type of Action 


Residential subdivision 


Substation 


Cassidy River Ranch 


PacifiCorp 
Standpipe Substation 


TABLE 4-1 
PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 
Action 
General Location’ Links Crossing the Action (Ground Disturbance) 
Local 


Carbon County 


Sweetwater County 


8,024 acres 


In Medicine Bow, Wyoming (8,024 acres) 


26 acres 


2 miles southeast of Hanna, Wyoming (26-aeres) 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Coal mine 
Coal mine 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Tri-State Generation and Transmission 
Association, Salt River Project Agricultural 
Improvement and Power District, Platte 
River Power Authority, and PacifiCorp 
Trapper Mine 


TriState/Western Fuels-Colorado, LLC 
ColoWyo Coal Mine 


WexPro Company Carl Allen #45 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Vegetation management* 


Non-coal mine 
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American Soda, LLP Sodium Mine 


Colorado 
Federal 
Bureau of Land Management Grand Junction Field Office 


C197 


Bureau of Land Management Little Snake Field Office 


88,102 acres 
(697 acres) 


Throughout the Grand Junction Field 
Office 


10,569 acres 
(10,569 acres) 


Southwest of Craig, Colorado; east of 
Colorado State Highway 13 


14,369 acres 


12 miles north of Meeker, Colorado (14,369 acres) 


6 acres 
(6 acres) 


1.5 miles northeast of Powder Wash, 
Colorado 


314,599 acres 
(31,395 acres) 


Throughout the Little Snake Field 
Office 


Throughout the Little Snake Field 
Office 


18,480 acres 
(18,480 acres) 


Bureau of Land Management White River Field Office 
pe 0 


21 miles southwest of Meeker, Colorado (250 acres) 
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Assumptions for Analysis” 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Carbon County 
(Carbon County, Wyoming 2012b). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is Rocky Mountain 
Power (Rocky Mountain Power 2011). 


The development assumptions for this project are 1.5 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 160 acres. These assumptions 
are based on information in Reasonably Foreseeable Development Scenario 
for Oil and Gas Grand Junction Field Office (BLM 2012w). The source for 
the project boundary is the BLM Colorado State Office (BLM 2012x) 


The development assumption for this surface mine is to consider the area 
within the project boundary as the development area since development at 
this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the BLM 
Rawlins Field Office (BLM 2001Ic). 


The development assumption for this surface mine is to consider the area 
within the project boundary as the development area since development at 
this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the BLM 
Rawlins Field Office (BLM 2001Ic). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since the development area is 
a minimal size. The source for the project boundary is WexPro Company 
(WexPro Company 2012). 

The development assumptions for this project are 4 acres of disturbance per 
well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions are 
based on information in the Little Snake Field Office Reasonable 
Foreseeable Development: Oil and Gas in the Little Snake Field Office 
(BLM 2004d). The source for the project boundary is the BLM Colorado 
State Office (BLM 2012x) 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since the extent of the 
vegetation management activities is unknown. The source for the project 
boundary is the BLM Little Snake Field Office (BLM 2011q). 


The development assumption for the surface and underground mine is to 
use the entire project boundary since development at this point is unknown. 
The source for the project boundary is the BLM White River Field Office 
(BLM 2013e). 
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Applicant 
Project Name Type of Action 


Blue Mountain Energy, Inc. Deserado Mine 
Blue Mountain Energy, Inc. Deserado Mine : 
: Coal mine 
Expansion 


Chevron Shale Oil Company Oil Shale 


RDD Oil shale and/or tar sands 


EGL Resources, Inc. Oil Shale RDD Oil shale and/or tar sands 


Non-coal mine 
Non-coal mine 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Gravel Pits 
(Owner unknown) 


Natural Soda, Sodium Mine 


Questar Gas Company, Greasewood Gas 
Plant Compressor Station 


Shell Frontier O&G, Inc. Oil Shale RDD Oil shale and/or tar sands 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Vegetation management* 


Oil and/or gas 
development 
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TABLE 4-1 
PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 


General Location! Links Crossing the Action 


Near the Moffat-Rio Blanco county line 


Just south of Moffat-Rio Blanco county 
line 


19 miles northwest of Rio Blanco, 
Colorado 


25 miles northwest of Rio Blanco, 
Colorado 


Two pits — 6 miles southeast of Meeker, 
Colorado and 8 miles northeast of 
Rangely, Colorado 


24 miles southwest of Meeker, Colorado 


18 miles southwest of Meeker, Colorado 


Three units — 18 miles southeast of 
Rangely, Colorado 


Throughout the White River Field 


Office C175, C195, C196 


Throughout the White River Field 
Office 


State 
Colorado State Lands Board 


Throughout the Colorado portion of the 


. C91, C101, C105, C100, C13, Col 
Project study area 


Approximate Size of 
Action? 
(Ground Disturbance) 


8,154 acres 
(8,154 acres) 


3,175 acres 
(3,175 acres) 


153 acres 
(153 acres) 


155 acres 
(155 acres) 


24 acres 
(24 acres) 


577 acres 
(577 acres) 


110 acres 
(110 acres) 


475 acres 
(475 acres) 


593,738 acres 
(56,586 acres) 


1,023 acres 
(1,023 acres) 


131,500 acres 
(491 acres) 
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Assumptions for Analysis” 
The development assumption for this underground mine is to consider the 
area within the project boundary as the development area development at 
this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the BLM 
White River Field Office (BLM 2009g). 
The development assumption for this underground mine is to consider the 
area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is the BLM White River Field Office (BLM 2012y). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the BLM White 
River Field Office (BLM 2012z). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the BLM White 
River Field Office (BLM 2012z). 
The development assumption for this surface mine is to consider the area 
within the project boundary as the development area since development at 
this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the BLM 
White River Field Office (BLM 2012aa). 
The development assumption for the surface and underground mine is to 
consider the area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is the BLM White River Field Office (BLM 2013e). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the BLM White 
River Field Office (BLM 2013f). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the BLM White 
River Field Office (BLM 2012z). 
The development assumptions for this project are 4 acres of disturbance per 
well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions are 
based on information in the White River Draft Resource Management 
Plan/EIS for Oil and Gas Development (BLM 2012ab). The source for the 
project boundary is the BLM Colorado State Office (BLM 2012x). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since the extent of vegetation 
management activities is unknown. The source for the project boundary is 
the BLM White River Field Office (BLM 2009h). 


The development assumptions for this project are 3 acres of disturbance per 
well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 640 acres. In the Hiawatha area, 
the assumptions are 3 acres per well pad with a well pad density of 1 per 40 
acres. These assumptions are based on information received from the 
Colorado State Land Board during a call on March 14, 2013 (Osborn 
2013). The source for the project boundary is the Colorado State Land 
Board (Colorado State Land Board 2012). 
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Applicant 


Project Name Type of Action 


General Location! 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Wilderness Ranches Residential subdivision 


Local development 


County Special Use Permit Gndusteiad 


30 miles north and east of Craig, 
Colorado 


Located to the east of Rangely, 
Colorado near Colorado State 
Highway 139 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Central Utah Telephone Fiber Optic Line Communication facility 


Chevron Rangely to Salt Lake City Pipeline | Pipeline 


Eureka Analysis Area Vegetation management* 


Hannifin Analysis Area Vegetation management* 


Intermountain Power Agency (IPP) 


i . Transmission line 
Intermountain Mona Lines No. | and 2 


Kern River Gas Transmission Company 


Pipeline pe 


Magnum 


Gas Storage Pipeline Pipeline 
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TABLE 4-1 
PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 
Action* 
Links Crossing the Action (Ground Disturbance) 
Local 


Garfield County 
Mesa Count 


Moffat Count 


Rio Blanco County 


Routt County 


14,318 acres 
(14,318 acres) 


15 acres 
(15 acres) 


Utah 
Federal 


Bureau of Land Management Fillmore Field Office 


Nephi to Fountain Green 


Begins near Rangely, Colorado and 
terminates near Salt Lake City, Utah 


1 mile west of Eureka, Utah 


1 mile southwest of Eureka, Utah 


From IPP substation through 
Leamington Canyon to Adelanto, 
California 


Begins 6 miles southeast of Evanston, 
Wyoming, and terminates in 
Bakersfield, California 


Begins 2 miles northwest of Elberta, 
Utah, and terminates 4 miles east of 
Sugarville, Utah 


14 miles 
(33 acres) 


U639, U650 


U420, U430, U300 


368 miles 
(4,461 acres) 


7,767 acres 
(7,767 acres) 


1,238 acres 
(1,238 acres) 


100 miles 
(1,818 acres) 


432 miles 
(15,709 acres) 


373 acres 
(373 acres) 
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Assumptions for Analysis” 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is information 
received from Moffat County (Moffat County 2009b). 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is information 
received from Rio Blanco County (Rio Blanco County 2012). 


A 20-foot buffer was added to the fiber optic centerline based on 
information from the Fillmore Field Office (BLM 2013g). The source for 
the Project alignment is the BLM Fillmore Field Office (BLM 2013h). 
This 10-inch-diameter pipeline was buffered to create a 100 foot corridor 
based on average scar widths visible on the 2011 NAIP aerial imagery 
(NAIP 201 1a). The source for the Project alignment is POWER Engineers 
(Power 2012). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since the extent of the 
vegetation management within the boundary is unknown. The source for 
the project boundary is the BLM Fillmore Field Office (BLM 2012ac). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since the extent of the 
vegetation management within the boundary is unknown. The source for 
the project boundary is the BLM Fillmore Field Office (BLM 2012ac). 
These 345kV transmission centerlines were buffered to 150 feet based on 
average scar widths visible on the 2011 NAIP aerial imagery (NAIP 
2011b). The source for the Project alignment is POWERmap Platts as 
digitized by EPG (Powermap Platts 2009). 

This 36- to 42-inch diameter pipeline was buffered to create a 300 foot 
corridor based on average scar widths visible on the 2011 NAIP aerial 
imagery (NAIP 201 1a). The source for the Project alignment is POWER 
Engineers (PennWell Map Search 2011). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since the boundary is meant 
to represent the pipeline right-of-way. The source for the project boundary 
is the BLM Fillmore Field Office (BLM 2010h). 
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Applicant 
Project Name Type of Action 
PacifiCorp 


Camp Williams to Sigurd No. 1 AranemisionNne 


PacifiCorp 


Camp Williams to Sigurd No. 2 Props soning 


PacifiCorp 


Power generation 
Currant Creek Power Plant 8 


PacifiCorp 
Mona to Oquirrh Transmission Project 


Transmission line 


Questar 
Currant Creek Lateral Pipeline 


UNEV, LLC 
Pipeline 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Flatirons Resource, LLC 
No. 1-4 Helium Well Project (includes well 
pad, pipeline and compressor station) 


Anadarko Petroleum Corporation 
Ferron Natural Gas Project 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Bill Barrett Corporation 


Peter’s Point Loop Pipeline Pipeline 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


TABLE 4-1 
PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 
Action? 
(Ground Disturbance) 


General Location! Links Crossing the Action 


From Camp Williams, Utah County, 
Utah, to Sigurd Substation, Sevier 
County 


0.3 miles 
(6 acres) 


From Camp Williams, Utah County, 
Utah, to Sigurd Substation, Sevier 
County 


0.3 miles 
(6 acres) 


; (165 acres) 
2 miles west of Mona, Utah (165 atten) 
Begins at Clover Substation near Mona, 
Utah, and proceeds to the proposed 
Limber Substation site in Tooele 
County, Utah 


114 miles 
(2700 acres) 


Extends north from the Currant Creek 
Power Plant west of Mona, Utah, to the 
end of Questar’s Main Line 104 


6 miles 
(142 acres) 


Begins at Woods Cross, Utah and has 
terminals in Cedar City, Utah, and 
northeast of Las Vegas, Nevada 


409 miles 
(4,961 acres) 


Bureau of Land Management Moab Field Office 


7 acres 


15 miles southwest of Mack, Colorado 
(7 acres) 


248,370 acres 


Throughout the Moab Field Office (G,06L-actes) 


U486, U487 


Bureau of Land Management Price Field Office 


108,680 acres 


North of Price, Utah (812 acres) 


U498, U587, U628, U629, U765 


3 miles 


T12S, R16E, Sec. 26, 27, 35 (18 acres) 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis” 
This 345kV transmission centerline was buffered to 150 feet based on 
average scar widths visible on the 2011 NAIP aerial imagery (NAIP 
2011b). The source for the Project alignment is POWERmap Platts as 
digitized by EPG (Powermap Platts 2009). 
This 345kV transmission centerline was buffered to 150 feet based on 
average scar widths visible on the 2011 NAIP aerial imagery (NAIP 
2011b). The source for the Project alignment is POWERmap Platts as 
digitized by EPG (Powermap Platts 2009). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area. Development was digitized 
(by EPG) using 2011 NAIP aerial imagery (NAIP 201 1c). 
The S00kV portion of the transmission centerline was buffered to 225 feet, 
and the 345kV portion was buffered to 150 feet based on average scar 
widths visible on the 2011 NAIP aerial imagery (NAIP 2011b). The source 
for the Project alignment is POWERmap Platts as digitized by EPG 
(Powermap Platts 2009). 
This 20-inch-diameter pipeline was buffered to create a 200-foot corridor 
based on average scar widths visible on the 2011 NAIP aerial imagery 
(NAIP 201 1a). The source for the Project alignment is the BLM Fillmore 
Field Office (BLM 20133). 
This 12-inch-diameter pipeline was buffered to create a 100-foot corridor 
based on average scar widths visible on 2011 NAIP aerial imagery (NAIP 
2011a). The source for the Project alignment is the BLM Fillmore Field 
Office (BLM 2006b). 


The development assumptions for this project are 0.8 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a 25-foot corridor for the pipeline. The compressor station 
boundary is considered to be fully developed. These Project boundaries and 
assumptions are based on information in Flatirons Resources EA (BLM 
2013)). 

The development assumptions for this project are 4 acres of disturbance per 
well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 160 acres. These assumptions are 
based on information in the Reasonably Foreseeable Development Scenario 
for Oil and Gas Development for the Moab Field Office (BLM 2005g). The 
source for the project boundary is the BLM Utah State Office (BLM 
2012ad). 


The development assumptions for this project are 1.38 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 160 acres. The well pad size is 
based on the number of wells and well pad density within the project 
boundary and the density assumption is based on information in the 
Appeals from the Ferron Natural Gas Record of Decision (Interior Board of 
Appeals [BLM] 2003). The source for the project boundary is the BLM 
Price Field Office (BLM 1998b). 

This pipeline was digitized and buffered to create a 50 foot wide corridor 
based on maps and existing right-of-way widths given in the Peter’s Point 
Loop EA! (BLM 201 Ir). 
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Applicant 
Project Name 


Bill Barrett Corp. 
West Tavaputs Plateau Project 


Interwest Mining Company 
Deer Creek Coal Mine, Coal Exploration 


Type of Action 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Coal mine 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


General Location! 


30 miles east-northeast of Price, Utah 


T16S, R6E, Sec. 22-27 


Throughout the Price Field Office 


TABLE 4-1 


PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 


Approximate Size of 
Action” 


Links Crossing the Action (Ground Disturbance) 


137,932 acres 
(1,723 acres) 


25,958 acres 
(25,958 acres) 


U493, U494, U496, U537, U544, 
U585, U586, U587, U600, U629, U630 


175,948 acres 
(872 acres) 


Bureau of Land Management Richfield Field Office 


Throughout the Richfield Field Office 


49,704 acres 
(4,934 acres) 


U600, U630 


Bureau of Land Management Salt Lake Field Office 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Bill Barrett Corporation 
Blacktail Ridge Exploration and 
Development Agreement (EDA) 


Bill Barrett Corporation 
Lake Canyon EDA 


Encana 
North Chapita Wells Natural Gas 
Development 


Enduring Resources 
Rock House Development 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Bureau of Land Management Vernal Field Office 


West of Duchesne, Utah 


South of Fruitland, Utah 


6 miles northwest of Bonanza, Utah 


11 miles southwest of Bonanza, Utah 


98,874 acres 
(6,108 acres) 


U421, U420 
U424, U426 


244,730 acres 
(15,341 acres) 


9,191 acres 
(453 acres) 


4,859 acres 
(31 acres) 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis” 
The development assumptions for this project are 2 acres of disturbance per 
well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 160 acres. These assumptions are 
based on information in the West Tavaputs Plateau Record of Decision and 
Final EIS, (BLM 20101). The source for the project boundary is the BLM 
Price Field Office (BLM 2012ae) 
The development assumption for this underground mine is to consider the 
area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is TetraTech (Tetra Tech 2012). 
The development assumptions for this project are 1 acre of disturbance per 
well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 160 acres. These assumptions are 
based on information in the Price Field Office Proposed RMP/Final EIS 
(BLM 2008d). The source for the project boundary is the BLM Utah State 
Office (BLM 2012ad). 


The development assumptions for this project are 4 acres of disturbance per 
well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions for 
well pad size are based on information in the Reasonably Foreseeable 
Development Scenario for Oil and Gas Development in the Richfield Field 
Office, March 2005 and the well pad density is based on information from 
Utah Administrative Code R649-3-Drilling and Operating Practices (State 
of Utah 2013c). The source for the project boundary is the BLM Utah State 
Office (BLM 2012ad). 


The development assumptions for this project are 2.5 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions 
are based on information in the Greater Uinta Basin Oil and Gas 
Cumulative Impacts Technical Support Document, March 2012 (BLM 
2012af). The source for the project boundary is the URMCC (URMCC 
2013a). 

The development assumptions for this project are 2.5 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions 
are based on information in the Greater Uinta Basin Oil and Gas 
Cumulative Impacts Technical Support Document, March 2012 (BLM 
2012af). The source for the project boundary is the URMCC (URMCC 
2013a). 

The development assumptions for this project are 2.5 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions 
are based on information in the Greater Uinta Basin Oil and Gas 
Cumulative Impacts Technical Support Document, March 2012 (BLM 
2012af). The source for the project boundary is the BLM Vernal Field 
Office (BLM 201 2ag). 

The development assumptions for this project are 2 acres of disturbance per 
well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 285.8 acres (17 pads distributed 
across 4859.2 acres). These assumptions are based on information in the 
Saddletree Draw Leasing and Rock House Development Proposal EA, 
December 2007 (BLM 2007c). The source for the project boundary is the 
BLM Vernal Field Office (BLM 2012ag). 
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Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


TABLE 4-1 
PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 
Applicant Action” 
Project Name Type of Action General Location! Links Crossing the Action (Ground Disturbance) Assumptions for Analysis” 


The development assumptions for this project are 2.5 acres of disturbance 
EOGh sore a Oil andlor gas difednases, || ected cn ttomedonth he Chapin Well Supecoah ea None 
i eee Nemty development PO pales ap Uc As lOk ORT Okedo Hang, 283 (220 acres) Gas Development Final EIS, January 2008 and the Greater Natural Buttes 
P Final EIS, March 2012 for well pad size (BLM 2008h, 2012a1). The source 
for the project boundary is the BLM Vernal Field Office (BLM 2012ag). 
The development assumptions for this project are 3.8 acres of disturbance 
5 per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions 
ae eo cao a Pu T9-11S, R14-19E U400, U401 ae — oS are based on information in the Gasco Final EIS, June 2012 (BLM 2012ai). 
P J P ; The source for the project boundary is the BLM Vernal Field Office 
(2011q). 
These linear mines were buffered to be 10 feet wide based on an average 
é ; : ; Throughout the southern portion of the 174 miles width of mining scars visible on 2011 NAIP aerial imagery (NAIP 201 1d). 
Rilsonite Manes Nem coat ane Vernal Field Office USO ete (212 acres) The source for the project boundary is the BLM Vernal Field Office (BLM 
2008i). 


The development assumptions for this project are 2.5 acres of disturbance 
T8S, R20-23E ‘ : 
Kerr-McGee Oil and Gas Onshore LP _| Oil and/or gas T9S, R20-24E Bet wel pe anda a ieiby or biwell pak pend 0 cersy, ices as yraRtons 
Greater Natural Buttes Project development T10S, R20-23E are based on information in Greater Natural Buttes Final EIS, March 2012 
TIS. R12-22E (BLM 2012ah). The source for the project boundary is the BLM Vernal 
: Field Office (BLM 2012aj). 
The development assumptions for this project are 3.5 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions 
are based on information in the North Algers Project EA, October 2012 
(BLM 2012ak). The source for the project boundary is the BLM Vernal 
Field Office (BLM 2012ag). 
The development assumptions for this project are 2.5 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions 
38,138 acres are based on information in the Greater Uinta Basin Oil and Gas 
(2,324 acres) Cumulative Impacts Technical Support Document, March 2012 (BLM 
2012af). The source for the project boundary is the BLM Vernal Field 
Office (BLM 2012ag). 
The development assumptions for this project are 2.1 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 790.9 acres (seven pads 
5,506 acres distributed across 7,283 acres). These assumptions are based on 
(11 acres) information in the Rye Patch Exploratory Drilling EA, July 2007 (BLM 
2007d). The source for the project boundary is the BLM Vernal Field 
Office (BLM 201 2ag). 
The development assumptions for this project are 2.3 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions 
are based on information in the Greater Deadman Bench Final EIS, January 
2008 (BLM 2008j). The source for the project boundary is the BLM Vernal 
Field Office (BLM 2012ag). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
From Ouray, Colorado to Uintah County 702 acres the project boundary as the development area since the boundary is meant 
line (702 acres) to represent the actual road development. The source for the project 
boundary is the BLM Vernal Field Office (BLM 2012al). 


160,285 acres 


U280, U285, U300 (9,955 acres) 


Koch Exploration Company Oil and/or gas T10S, R19E, Sec. 27-28, 34-35 T11S, 2,390 acres 
North Alger EA IT development R19E, Sec 1 (210 acres) 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Newfield Gusher Development 


5 miles northeast of Randlett, Utah 


Petro-Canada Resources (USA), Inc. Oil and/or gas 


Rye Patch EA development 21 miles south of Duchesne, Utah 


Questar Exploration and Production 
Company 
Greater Deadman Bench 


98,538 acres 
(5,772 acres) 


Oil and/or gas 


8 miles northeast of Ouray, Colorado U390, U310, U241 
development 


Seep Ridge Road Highway/road 
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Applicant 


Project Name Type of Action 


Stewart Petroleum 
Tumbleweed II 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


XTO Energy 
Riverbend Directional Infill 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Habitat/rangeland 
management” 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Vegetation management* 


Berry Petroleum 
South Unit Oil and Gas Development 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Canyon Fuel Company, LLC 


Skyline Mine Coal mine 


Fossil Rock Fuels, LLC 


Coal Exploration Drilling oalamine 


Liberty Pioneer Energy Source, Inc. 
Liberty Pioneer #10-17 Gas Exploration 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Millers Flat Project Vegetation management* 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


TABLE 4-1 
PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 
Action” 


Links Crossing the Action (Ground Disturbance) 


U300, U400 


U241, U242, U421, U401 


General Location! 


7,283 acres 


37 miles southwest of Bonanza, Utah 
(16 acres) 


17,127 acres 


T10S, R19-20E (2,137 acres) 


122,122 acres 


Throughout the Vernal Field Office (122.122 acres) 


U241, U280, U310, U290, U431, 
U300, U400 


395,068 acres 


Throughout the Vernal Field Office (14,152 acres) 


68,956 acres 


Throughout the Vernal Field Office (68.956 acres) 


U241 


Ashley National Forest 


U431 


Manti-La Sal National Forest 


25,608 acres 
(237 acres) 


Between Antelope and Sowers Canyon 
in the Duchesne Ranger District 


10,455 acres 


3 miles west of Clear Creek, Utah (10.455 acres) 


8,707 acres 


10 miles northwest of Orangeville, Utah (8,707 acres) 


25 miles northwest of Huntington, Utah 
along Utah State Route 31 in Sanpete 


County (2 acres) 


15,328 acres 


10 miles east of Mount Pleasant, Utah (15,328 acres) 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis” 
The development assumptions for this project are 2.5 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 1,040.4 acres (seven pads 
distributed across 7,283.1 acres). These assumptions are based on 
information in the Tumbleweed II Exploratory Natural Gas Drilling Project 
Final EA, June 2010 (BLM 2010j). The source for the project boundary is 
the BLM Vernal Field Office (BLM 2012ag). 
The development assumptions for this project are 2.5 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 20 acres. These assumptions 
are based on information in the River Bend Unit Infill Development 
Environmental Assessment and Biological Assessment, July 2012 (BLM 
2012am). The source for the project boundary is the BLM Vernal Field 
Office (BLM 2012ag). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since the extent of 
habitat/rangeland management activities is unknown. The source for the 
project boundary is the BLM Vernal Field Office (BLM 2012an). 
The development assumptions for this project are 2.5 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions 
are based on information in the Greater Uinta Basin Oil and Gas 
Cumulative Impacts Technical Support Document, March 2012 (BLM 
2012af). The source for the project boundary is the BLM Utah State Office 
(BLM 2012ad). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since the extent of vegetation 
management activities is unknown. The source for the project boundary is 
the BLM Vernal Field Office (BLM 2013k). 


The development assumptions for this project are | acres of disturbance per 
well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 106.7 acres (six pads per section; 
section = 640 acres). These assumptions are based on information in the 
South Unit Oil and Gas Development Project Record of Decision, February 
2012 (USFS 2012f). The source for the project boundary is the Ashley 
National Forest (USFS 2007c). 


The development assumption for this underground mine is to consider the 
area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is the Utah Division of Natural Resources (UDNR 2013a). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the Manti-La Sal 
National Forest (USFS 2012g). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the Manti-La Sal 
National Forest 2012 (USFS 2012h). 

The development assumption for this project is to use the entire project 
boundary since the extent of the vegetation management activities 
unknown. The source for the project boundary is the Manti-La Sal National 
Forest (USFS 20121). 
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Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


TABLE 4-1 
PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 
Applicant Action” 
Project Name Type of Action General Location! Links Crossing the Action (Ground Disturbance) Assumptions for Analysis” 


The development assumption for this surface mine is to consider the area 
Sunroc Corporation ‘ : 38 acres within the project boundary as the development area since development at 
: ; Non-coal mine 2 miles east of Levan, Utah ; ete te : . ; 
Chicken Creek Surface Gypsum Mine (38 acres) this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the Manti-La 


Sal National Forest (USFS 2012)). 
Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
9,190 acres the project boundary as the development area since the extent of the 


(9,190 acres) vegetation management activities is unknown. The source for the project 
boundary is the Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest (USFS 2012k). 


Sheep Creek Project Vegetation management* | North and west of Gilluly, Utah U433, U539, U530 


Utah Reclamation Mitigation and Conservation Commission (URMCC) 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
Habitat/ Raster Maton. Uiah 5,114 acres the project boundary as the development area since the extent of the 
rangeland management” Pm ape (5,114 acres) habitat/rangeland activities is unknown. The source for the project 
boundary is the URMCC (URMCC 2013b) . 


Lower Duchesne River Wetlands Project 


State 
Central Utah Water Conservancy District 


This pipeline was buffered to create a 3,000-foot corridor based on 
ens eer Extends from Roosevelt, Utah, to the iginilés direction from the Central Utah Water Conservancy District to avoid 
Roosevelt Pipeline Pipeline weehe Halse (6.371 actos) affecting the pipeline with the proposed Project. The source for the project 
: boundary is the Central Utah Water Conservancy District (Central Utah 


Water Conservancy District 2012). 
State of Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands Administration (SITLA) 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
Red Leaf Resources : : 3 16,803 acres the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
Red Leaf Project Parehate sogion tansaud Dio Basu ab (16,803 acres) point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the SITLA 
(SITLA 2012a). 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
: 4 ‘ : . 2,802 acres the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
University of Utah leases Educational 8 miles southeast of Columbia, Utah (2,802 acres) point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the SITLA 
(SITLA 2013a). 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
Utah National Guard Engineering Battalion | Military training/testing Ginileseaab BF Paesc UG 163 acres the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
training area site a (163 acres) point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the SITLA 
(SITLA 2013a). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
White Sands Missile Launch Facility Military training/testing Neapemea'R ide Uh 728 acres the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
(abandoned) site ‘ (728 acres) point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the SITLA 
(SITLA 2013a). 
U241, U280, U285, U300, U310, 
U390, U400, U406, U410, U430, 
U432, U460, U486, U487, U488, 
U489, U490, U493, U495, U496, 
Coal and Non-coal mine Throughout the Project area U498, U523, U524, U530, U537, 
U546, U548, U585, U586, U587, 
U600, U621, U625, U628, U629, 
U631, U636, U638, U650, U730, 
U731, U765 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
1,038,793 acres the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
(1,038,793 acres) point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the SITLA 
(SITLA 2013b). 
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Applicant 
Project Name 


Andalex Resources, Inc. 
Centennial Mine 


Canyon Fuel Company, LLC 
Banning Siding Loadout 


Canyon Fuel Company, LLC 
Dugout Canyon Mine 


Canyon Fuel Company 
Soldier Canyon Mine 


Carbon Resources, LLC 
Kinney # 2 


Castle Valley Mining, LLC 
Bear Canyon Mine 


COVOL Engineered Fuels, LLC 
COVOL Site 


Energy West Mining Company 
Cottonwood Waste Rock Site 


Hiawatha Coal Company, Inc. 
Hiawatha Mine 


Type of Action 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Oil shale tar sands 
development 


Coal mine 
Coal mine 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


TABLE 4-1 
PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 
Action 

General Location’ Links Crossing the Action (Ground Disturbance) 
U241, U280, U285, U300, U310, 
U390, U400, U401, U406, U408, 
U409, U410, U411, U430, U432, 
U435, U436, U486, U487, U488, 
U489, U490, U493, U495, U496, 
U498, U512, U514, U516, U520, 
U523, U524, U527, U537, U546, 
U548, U585, U586, U587, U600, 
U621, U628, U629, U631, U636, 
U638, U650, U730, U731, U734, U765 


760,835 acres 


Throughout the Project area (15,381 antes) 


143,677 acres 


Throughout the Project area (143,677 acres) 


U280, U285, U300 
Utah Division of Natural Resources — Oil, Gas and Mining 


6,556 acres 


6 miles northeast of Helper, Utah (6556 acres) 


40 acres 


8 miles east of Wellington, Utah (40 acres) 


9,383 acres 


11 miles northeast of Wellington, Utah (9,383 acres) 


7,140 acres 


12 miles northeast of Wellington, Utah (7,140 acres) 


709 acres 


East of Scofield, Utah (709 acres) 


10,831 acres 


10 miles west of Huntington, Utah (10,831 acres) 


31 acres 
(31 acres) 


Industrial area on Ridge Road, Carbon 
County, Utah 


2,153 acres 


12 miles northwest of Orangeville, Utah (2,153 acres) 


11,623 acres 


15 miles southwest of Price, Utah (11,623 acres) 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis° 
The development assumptions for this project are 3 acres of disturbance per 
well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 107 acres. This is an average of 6 
wells per section based on Utah Department of Oil, Gas, and Mining map 
found at this website: http://stage.mapserv.utah.gov/oilgasmining/ (State of 
Utah 2013d). The source for the project boundary is the SITLA (SITLA 
2013c). 





The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary since development at this point is unknown. The 
source for the project boundary is the SITLA (SITLA 2013c). 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the UDNR 
(UDNR 2013b). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the UDNR 
(UDNR 2013b). 

The development assumption for this underground mine is to consider the 
area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is the UDNR (UDNR 2013b). 

The development assumption for this underground mine is to consider the 
area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is the UDNR (UDNR 2013b). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the UDNR 
(UDNR 2013b). 

The development assumption for this underground mine is to consider the 
area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is the UDNR (UDNR 2013b). 

The development assumption for this surface mine is to consider the area 
within the project boundary as the development area since development at 
this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the UDNR 
(UDNR 2013b). 

The development assumption for this underground mine is to consider the 
area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is the UDNR (UDNR 2013b). 

The development assumption for this underground mine is to consider the 
area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is the UDNR (UDNR 2013b). 
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Applicant 
Project Name 


Type of Action 


Hidden Splendor Resources 


; , Coal mine 
Horizon Mine 


Intermountain Power Agency 


Wildcat Loadout Coal mine 


PacifiCorp 


: é : Coal mine 
Trial Mountain Mine 


Savage Services Corporation 


Savage Coal Terminal Coal mine 


Sunnyside Cogeneration Associates 


Star Point Waste Fuel Coalanine 


Sunnyside Cogeneration Associates 


Sunnyside Refuse/Slurry Coal mine 


Utah American Energy, Inc. 
Horse Canyon Mine (Lila Canyon 
extension) 


Coal mine 


West Ridge Resources, 


West Ridge Mine Coal mine 


Local development 


All-Terrain Vehicle Trail : 
(recreation) 


Clear Creek subdivision Residential subdivision 
Residential subdivision 


Dennis Plat of Spring Glen subdivision 


Frank Jr. and Judy Saccomanno subdivision | Residential subdivision 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


TABLE 4-1 
PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 


General Location! Links Crossing the Action 


5 miles east of Scofield, Utah 


3 miles west of U.S. Highway 6, on 
Consumers Road near Helper, Utah 


12 miles west of Orangeville, Utah 


4 miles south-southeast of Price, Utah 


3 miles north of Hiawatha, Utah 


25 miles east of Price, Utah 


7 miles east of Cedar, Utah 


10 miles north of Sunnyside, Utah 


North of Price, Utah, to the southeast, 
terminating near Sunnyside, Utah 


4 miles south of Scofield, Utah 


1 mile south of Helper, Utah 


1 mile southeast of Helper, Utah 


Approximate Size of 
Action? 
(Ground Disturbance) 


1,539 acres 
(1,539 acres) 


268 acres 
(268 acres) 


3,492 acres 
(3,492 acres) 


166 acres 
(166 acres) 


156 acres 
(156 acres) 


331 acres 
(331 acres) 


4,566 acres 
(4,566 acres) 


5,990 acres 


(5,990 acres) 


36 miles 


(66 acres ) 


19 acres 
(19 acres) 


23 acres 
(23 acres) 


5 acres 
(5 acres) 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis” 
The development assumption for this underground mine is to consider the 
area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is the UDNR (UDNR 2013b). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the UDNR 
(UDNR 2013b). 
The development assumption for this underground mine is to consider the 
area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is the UDNR (UDNR 2013b). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the UDNR 
(UDNR 2013b). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the UDNR 
(UDNR 2013b). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the UDNR 
(UDNR 2013b). 
The development assumption for this surface mine is to consider the area 
within the project boundary as the development area since development at 
this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the UDNR 
(UDNR 2013b). 
The development assumption for this underground mine is to consider the 
area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is the UDNR (UDNR 2013b). 


The development assumption for this project is the trail centerline is 
buffered to 15 feet wide based on existing portions of the trail in 2011 
NAIP aerial imagery. The source for the Project alignment is Carbon 
County (Carbon County, Utah 201 1a). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Carbon County 
(Carbon County, Utah 2011b). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Carbon County 
(Carbon County, Utah 2011b). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Carbon County 
(Carbon County, Utah 2011b). 
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Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


TABLE 4-1 
PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 
Applicant Action” 

Project Name Type of Action General Location! Links Crossing the Action (Ground Disturbance) Assumptions for Analysis” 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
42 acres the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
(42 acres) fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Carbon County 

(Carbon County, Utah 2011b). 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
eudtied@lea Townes Wscideneaicahdiecen Lenils couthot Helbee Uh 53 acres the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
Eee pers (53 acres) fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Carbon County 
(Carbon County, Utah 2011b). 


Kenilworth subdivision Residential subdivision 2 miles east of Helper, Utah 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
5 acres the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
(5 acres) fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Carbon County 
(Carbon County, Utah 2011b). 


Theo Vista subdivision Residential subdivision 1 mile south of Helper, Utah 


City of Helper 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
69 acres the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
(69 acres) fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Carbon County 
(Carbon County, Utah 2011b). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
1 acre the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
(1 acre) fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Carbon County 
(Carbon County, Utah 2011b). 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
Gaeeies Sabawision paca a abated Northern portion of the city limits of 2 acres the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
Helper, Utah (2 acres) fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Carbon County 
(Carbon County, Utah 2011b). 


Western portion of the city limits of 


Castle Gate Addition subdivision Residential subdivision 
Helper, Utah 


Western portion of the city limits of 


Fitch’s subdivision Residential subdivision Helper, Utah 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
6 acres the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
(6 acres) fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Carbon County 
(Carbon County, Utah 201 1b). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
23 acres the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
(23 acres) fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Carbon County 
(Carbon County, Utah 2011b). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
8 acres the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
(8 acres) fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Carbon County 
(Carbon County, Utah 201 1b). 


Eastern portion of the city limits of 


Hillcrest Addition subdivision Residential subdivision 
Helper, Utah 


Northern portion of the city limits of 


New Helper Townsite subdivision Residential subdivision Helper, Utah 


Within the municipal boundary of 


Sheya Addition subdivision Residential subdivision Helper, Utah 


Daggett County 
No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 
Duchesne Count 


pe Duehesne County 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
Airport Estates subdivision Residential subdivision On the western edge of Roosevelt, Utah O28 ACES Ene peg ce pound ya (OC eV Ope area see tus subd iision 00k 
: (323 acres) fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
Arch View Ranchettes subdivision Residential subdivision 15 miles west of Duchesne, Utah U421 ol aeres ihe prolee: Poundar was-tne Ce yelep ment Se at SU PINANON HOt 
(51 acres) fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
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Applicant 
Project Name 


Brad Knight subdivision 


Cedar Mountain No. 6 and 6A subdivision 


Cedar Mountain No. 8 subdivision 


Cedar Mountain No. 9 subdivision 


Cove Estates subdivision 


Dale Gines subdivision 


Deer Field subdivision 


Elk Tracks at Golden Eagle subdivision 


Fruitland Ranchettes subdivision 


Golden Eagle subdivision 


Great Basin Estates I subdivision 


Hidden Meadow subdivision 


Type of Action 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


TABLE 4-1 
PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 


General Location! Links Crossing the Action 


2 miles south of Roosevelt, Utah 


22 miles west of Duchesne, Utah 


6 miles west of Duchesne, Utah 


13 miles west of Duchesne, Utah 


Northern portion of Roosevelt municipal 
boundary, Utah 


6 miles north of Duchesne, Utah 


25 miles west of Duchesne, Utah 


5 miles northwest of Duchesne, Utah 


24 miles west of Duchesne, Utah 


5 miles northwest of Duchesne, Utah 


7 miles northwest of Duchesne, Utah 


24 miles west of Duchesne, Utah 


Approximate Size of 
Action? 
(Ground Disturbance) 


21 acres 


(21 acres) 


1,698 acres 
(1,698 acres) 


334 acres 
(334 acres) 


1,967 acres 
(1,967 acres) 


416 acres 
(416 acres) 


102 acres 
(102 acres) 


43 acres 
(43 acres) 


789 acres 
(789 acres) 


26 acres 
(26 acres) 


359 acres 
(359 acres) 


319 acres 
(319 acres) 


63 acres 
(63 acres) 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis” 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
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Applicant 
Project Name 


Highland Estates subdivision 


Ioka Meadows subdivision 


Karren Industrial Park 


Lazy JP Ranchettes subdivision 


Ledge Rock Cove subdivision 


Lobo Ranchettes subdivision 


Moondance Ranch Phase I and II 
subdivision 


Pheasant Run subdivision 


River Breeze Estates subdivision 


Robbers Roost subdivision 


Rosalinda Park subdivision 


Silver Moon subdivision 


Type of Action 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Industrial 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


General Location! 


2 miles south of Roosevelt, Utah 


2 miles southwest of Roosevelt, Utah 


Directly south of the City of Roosevelt 


municipal boundary, Utah 


23 miles west of Duchesne, Utah 


6 miles west of Roosevelt, Utah 


20 miles northeast of Price, Utah 


6 miles southeast of Duchesne, Utah 


3 miles southwest of Roosevelt, Utah 


5 miles north of Duchesne, Utah 


25 miles west of Duchesne, Utah 


4 miles north of Duchesne, Utah 


5 miles southeast of Duchesne, Utah 


TABLE 4-1 


PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 


Links Crossing the Action 


U430, U431 


U430, U431 


Approximate Size of 
Action? 
(Ground Disturbance) 


12 acres 


(12 acres) 


38 acres 
(38 acres) 


20 acres 
(20 acres) 


70 acres 
(70 acres) 


36 acres 
(36 acres) 


368 acres 
(368 acres) 


4,162 acres 
(4,162 acres) 


13 acres 
(13 acres) 


32 acres 
(32 acres) 


80 acres 
(80 acres) 


24 acres 
(24 acres) 


6,443 acres 
(6,443 acres) 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis” 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this industrial park is 
not fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne 
County February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
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Applicant 
Project Name 


Sundown Ridge subdivision 


Sunrise Estates subdivision 


Tabby Shadows subdivision 


Uintah Haven subdivision 


Uintah View Ranches subdivision 


Valle Del Padre subdivision 


Type of Action General Location! 


Residential subdivision 26 miles west of Duchesne, Utah 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision Utah 


Residential subdivision 5 miles north of Duchesne, Utah 


1 mile north of Duchesne, Utah 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 25 miles west of Duchesne, Utah 


4 miles southwest of Roosevelt, Utah 


15 miles west-northwest of Duchesne, 


TABLE 4-1 
PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 
Action” 


Links Crossing the Action (Ground Disturbance) 


U426 
U421 
U420 


141 acres 
(141 acres) 


21 acres 
(21 acres) 


659 acres 
(659 acres) 


50 acres 
(50 acres) 


2,511 acres 
(2,511 acres) 


441 acres 
(441 acres) 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis” 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 


2 are bes sas 746 acres The development assumption is to use the shapefile boundary provided by 
ee Water pipetne Ducneene County aknaaeeig (746 acres) Jones and DeMille Engineering (Jones and DeMille Engineering 2013) 


View subdivision 


Vista Valley subdivision 


Vonsville subdivision 


Wasatch Meadow subdivision 


West Star Properties 


Young Meadows subdivision 


Residential subdivision 2 miles south of Roosevelt, Utah 


Residential subdivision 18 miles west of Duchesne, Utah 
Residential subdivision 1 mile south of Roosevelt, Utah 
Residential subdivision 26 miles west of Duchesne, Utah 
20 miles west of Duchesne, Utah 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 20 miles west of Duchesne, Utah 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


12 acres 
(12 acres) 


U421, U425 


768 acres 
(768 acres) 


157 acres 
(157 acres) 


69 acres 
(69 acres) 


79 acres 
(79 acres) 


934 acres 
(934 acres) 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Duchesne County 
February 2012 (Duchesne County 2009). 
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Applicant 
Project Name 


Type of Action 


TABLE 4-1 


PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 


General Location! 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Birch Creek subdivision 


Burraston View subdivision 


Burraston Hill of Juab subdivision 


Majestic Estates subdivision 


Nortonville subdivision 


Old 91 subdivision 


West Creek of Moab subdivision 


Deer Acre Plat ‘B’ subdivision 


Mount Baldy subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Residential subdivision 


Adjacent to Nortonville of Juab, 6 miles 
north and west of Nephi, Utah 


Adjacent to Old 91, and Burraston Hill 
of Juab, 6 miles north and west of 
Nephi, Utah 


Adjacent to Burraston View, and Old 
91, 6 miles north and west of Nephi, 
Utah 


6 miles north and west of Nephi, Utah 


Adjacent to Birch Creek, 6 miles north 
and west of Nephi, Utah 


Adjacent to Burraston View, and 
Burraston Hill of Juab, 6 miles north and 
west of Nephi, Utah 


6 miles north and west of Nephi, Utah 


Eastern edge of the municipal boundary 
of Nephi, Utah 


7 miles northeast of Fountain Green, 
Utah 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Links Crossing the Action 
Emery County 


Grand Count 


Juab Count 


Nephi City 


Sanpete County 


Uintah Count 


Approximate Size of 
Action” 
(Ground Disturbance) 


13 acres 
(13 acres) 


4O acres 
(40 acres) 


AO acres 
(40 acres) 


7 acres 
(7 acres) 


13 acres 
(13 acres) 


4O acres 
(40 acres) 


26 acres 
(26 acres) 


6 acres 
(6 acres) 


307 acres 
(307 acres) 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis” 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Juab County (Juab 
County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Juab County (Juab 
County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Juab County (Juab 
County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Juab County (Juab 
County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Juab County (Juab 
County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Juab County (Juab 
County 2009). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Juab County (Juab 
County 2009). 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Juab County (Juab 
County 2009). 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Sanpete County 
(Sanpete County 2009). 
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TABLE 4-1 
PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 
Applicant Action” 
Project Name Type of Action General Location! Links Crossing the Action (Ground Disturbance) 
Utah County 


811 acres 


Solider Summits residential estates Residential subdivision 13 miles north of Scofield, Utah U530 (811 acres) 


Wasatch County 
There are not any actions identified or data received to be used in cumulative analysis 
Additional Actions® 
LANDFIRE™ 


Throughout the Project area 


Transmission Line 


Transmission line Throughout the Project area 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis” 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since this subdivision is not 
fully developed. The source for the project boundary is Utah County (Utah 
County 2009). 


The development assumption for land fire data is based on the following 
attributes: 

Agriculture-Cultivated Crops and Irrigated Agriculture: Value = 82 
Agriculture-Pasture and Hay: Value = 81 

Developed-High Intensity: Value = 24 

Developed-Medium Intensity = Value 23 

Developed-Roads = Value 25 

Developed-Upland Deciduous Forest = Value 13 

Developed-Upland Evergreen Forest = Value 14 

Developed-Upland Herbaceous = Value 16 

Developed-Upland Mixed Forest = Value 15 

Developed-Upland Shrubland = Value 17 

National Agricultural Statistics Service (NASS)-Close Grown Crop = 
Value 65 

NASS-Fallow/Idle Cropland = Value 66 

NASS-Orchard = Value 60 

NASS-Row Crop = Value 64 

NASS-Row Crop-Close Grown Crop = Value 63 

Quarries-Strip Mines-Gravel Pits = Value 32 

Recently Disturbed Developed Upland Deciduous Forest = Value 2541 
Recently Disturbed Developed Upland Evergreen Forest = Value 2542 
Recently Disturbed Developed Upland Herbaceous = Value 2544 
Recently Disturbed Developed Upland Mixed Forest = Value 2543 
Recently Disturbed Developed Upland Shrubland = Value 2545 
Recently Disturbed Orchard Vegetation = Value 2548 

Recently Disturbed Pasture and Hayland = Value 2549 

The source for the boundaries is LANDFIRE (LANDFIRE 2012) 


The development assumption for transmission lines is based on averaging 
corridor widths estimated by 2011 and 2012 NAIP aerial imagery 
interpretation (NAIP 201 1b). 

500kV transmission lines: 225-foot-wide corridor 

345kV transmission lines: 150-foot-wide corridor 

230kV transmission lines: 100-foot-wide corridor 

138kV transmission lines: 75-foot-wide corridor 

115kV transmission lines: 50-foot-wide corridor 

The source for transmission line alignments is POWERmap Platts as 
digitized by EPG (POWERmap Platts 2009). 
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Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


TABLE 4-1 
PAST AND PRESENT ACTIONS 


Approximate Size of 
Applicant Action” 
Project Name Type of Action General Location! Links Crossing the Action (Ground Disturbance) Assumptions for Analysis° 
Pipelines 


The development assumption for pipelines is based on averaging corridor 
widths estimated by 2011 and 2012 NAIP aerial imagery interpretation 
(NAIP 201 1a). 
eee : 30- to 42-inch-diameter pipelines: 300-foot-wide corridor 

Pipenne Piru eronu ted rojecbares 20- to 26-inch-diameter ne 200-foot-wide corridor 
10- to 18-inch diameter pipelines: 100-foot-wide corridor 
6- to 8.6-inch diameter pipelines: 50-foot-wide corridor 
The source for pipeline alignments is POWER Engineers (POWER 2012). 


Highways/Roads 


The development assumption for highways and roads is based on averaging 
corridor widths estimated by 2011 and 2012 NAIP aerial imagery 
interpretation (NAIP 201 1e). 
Interstate highways: 75-foot-wide corridor 

Transportation Throughout the Project area Intra-state/Intra-metro Area/Inter-metro Area: 50-foot-wide corridor 
City/County/Local: 25-foot-wide corridor 
The source for the road alignments are the U.S. Department of 
Transportation (2008) and Automated Geographic Reference Center 
(2012). 


Railroads 

The development assumption for railroads is an average corridor width of 
25 feet based on 2011 and 2012 NAIP aerial imagery interpretation (NAIP 
2011e). The source for railroad alignments is the U.S. Department of 
Transportation (2008). 


Transportation Throughout the Project area 


NOTES: 

‘All locations are approximate unless township/range/section is provided. 

The acreage and mileage is calculated from the available data received from agencies or digitized maps. The total acreage is based on the data boundary received from an agency and may not directly reflect what is described in the project description. 

>The assumptions were used in the quantification portion of the cumulative analysis to achieve an approximate amount of disturbance for each activity. 

“Vegetation management activities include but not are not limited to prescribed fires; chemical and mechanical weed treatments; mastication; mowing; bullhog; cut and pile; cut, pile, and burn; lop and scatter; plantings; chaining; stream channel work; shaded fuel breaks; etc. 
>Habitat/rangeland management activities include but are not limited to gate, pond, well, corral, check dam, erosion structure, cattleguard, pit, water trough, seep, etc. 

° Additional activities are datasets of existing development but are not called out as individual projects. 

Rural residential development, farming, grazing, private airstrips, transportation, and mining claims are dispersed throughout the Project area; however, data inventory for these categories was limited to the 2-mile-wide alternative route study corridors. 


During the analysis, a few past and present actions were identified for which data either have not been received from the field offices or were received after analysis began and will be added between the Draft and Final EIS. These past and present actions include: 


Little Snake Field Office 
e Sand Wash Artillery Range Site and Craig Range National Guard Training Site (waiting on information from CH2MHill) 
Moab Field Office 
e Vegetation/habitat management activities 
Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Dry Canyon Fuels 
Questar Pipeline 
Gooseberry Campground 
Spoon Creek Timber Sales 
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Applicant/Project Name 


Type of Action 


TABLE 4-2 
REASONABLY FORESEEABLE FUTURE ACTIONS 


Approximate Size of 


Action” 


General Location! Links Crossing the Action 


(Surface Disturbance) 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis° 


Multi-state Actions 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM) Wyoming State Office 


Idaho Power and Rocky Mountain Power 
Gateway West 500-kilovolt (kV) Transmission 
Project 


TransWest Express, LLC 
TransWest Express 500kV Transmission Project 


Questar Exploration and Production Company, 
Wexpro Company, and other natural gas 
development companies 
Hiawatha Regional Energy Development Project 


Ambre Energy 
Anadarko Rosebud Mine 


BP (consortium) 
Continental Divide-Creston Natural Gas Project 


Warren Exploration and Production, Inc., Double 
Eagle Petroleum Company, and Anadarko 
Exploration and Production Company Doty 
Mountain Plan D 


Transmission line 


Transmission line 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Coal mine 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Starts at Windstar Substation near Dave 
Johnston Power Plant in Wyoming to 
Hemingway Substation near Melba, 
Idaho 


1,114 miles 


W15, W30, W35, W36 (31,539 acres) 


W102, W110, W111, W113, W116, 
W117, W120, W121, W124, W15, 
W16, W22, W27, W299, W30, W300, 
W302, W32, W321, W36, W409, 
W411C100, C101, C105, C106, C13, 
C170, C175, C177, C185, C186, C187, 
C188, C195, C196, C197, C270, C61, 
C91, U241, U285, U300, U310, U390, 
U400, U401, U404, U406, U410, 
U420, U421, U424, U427, U429, 
U430, U431, U432, U433, U435, 
U460, U486, U487, U488, U490, 
U496, U498, U523, U524, U525, 
U530, U537, U539, U544, U545, 
U546, U548, U585, U586, U587, 
U600, U621, U625, U628, U629, 
U630, U631, U636, U637, U638, 
U639, U650, U728, U729, U730, 
U731, U732, U733, U734, U765 
Bureau of Land Management Rock Springs and Little Snake Field Offices 


Begins near Sinclair, Wyoming, and 
terminates near Las Vegas, Nevada; 
with possible alternative routes proposed 
in Colorado and Utah 


2,551 miles 
(77,182 acres) 


158,114 acres 
(7,552 acres) 


Northwest Colorado/southwest 
Wyoming 


Wyoming 
Federal 
Bureau of Land Management Rawlins Field Office 


12,644 acres 


W21, W22 (12,644 acres) 


Northeast of Hanna, Wyoming 


W101, W102, W107, W108, W109, 
W110, W111, W116, W117, W120, 
W125, W128, W27, W32 


1,028,334 acres 
(66,723 acres) 


25 miles west of Rawlins, Wyoming, 
within Carbon and Sweetwater counties 


1,368 acres 
(17 acres) 


19 miles southwest of Rawlins, 
Wyoming 


The development assumption buffers the centerline for the double-circuit 
500-kilovolt (kV) sections and the single-circuit 500kV section for a 
250-foot-wide corridor; and the 230kV section, for a 125-foot-wide 
corridor. This is based on information in the Gateway West Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS), 2011 (BLM 2011t). The source of 
the project alignment is Tetra Tech (Tetra Tech 2013). 


The development assumption buffers the centerline for a 250-foot-wide 
right-of-way based on information in the right-of-way application 
submitted in 2010 (TransWest Express LLC 2010). The source of the 
project alignment is AECOM (AECOM 2013). 


The development assumptions for this project are 1.9 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions 
and the project boundary are based on information in the public scoping 
announcement in 2006 (BLM 2006c). 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is Ambre Energy 
(Ambre Energy 2012a). 

The development assumptions for this project are 2.6 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions 
are based on information in the Project Draft EIS and Plan of Development 
2012 (BLM 2012a0). The source of the project boundary is the BLM 
Rawlins Field Office (BLM 2007g). 

The development assumptions for this project are 2 acres of disturbance per 
well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 152 acres (9 wells distributed 
across 1,368 acres). These assumptions are based on information in the 
Plan of Development, 2012 (BLM 201 2ap). The source of the project 
boundary is the BLM Rawlins Field Office (BLM 2012aq). 
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Applicant/Project Name 


Whirlwind I 


Ambre Energy 
Black Butte Mine 


Anadarko Petroleum Corp. 
Monell/Arch Unit Infill Project — Monell Unit 


Anadarko Petroleum Corp. 
Monell/Arch Unit Infill Project — Arch Unit 


Evergreen Wind Power Partners, LLC 
Quaking Aspen Mountain 


Sweeney Ranch Wind Park, LLC 
Sweeney Ranch 


Teton Wind, LLC 
White Mountain Wind Farm 


Type of Action 


Wind energy facility 


Coal mine 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Wind energy facility 


Wind energy facility 


Wind energy facility 


TABLE 4-2 
REASONABLY FORESEEABLE FUTURE ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 
Action* 
(Surface Disturbance) 


General Location! Links Crossing the Action 


42,568 acres 


W30, W32 (255 acres) 


2 miles southwest of Rawlins, Wyoming 


Bureau of Land Management Rock Spring Field Office 


45,846 acres 
(45,846 acres) 


25 miles east of Rock Springs, 
Wyoming 


10,146 acres 
(509 acres) 


35 miles east of Rock Springs, 
Wyoming 


12,540 acres 
(312 acres) 


35 miles east of Rock Springs, 
Wyoming 


7,172 acres 


Southeast of Rock Springs, Wyoming (109 aces) 


12,097 acres 
(329 acres) 


9 miles south of Thayer Junction, 
Wyoming 


Located west-northwest of Rock 
Springs, Wyoming (T19N & 20N, 
R105W and 106W) 


13,165 acres 
(191 acres) 


State 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Local 
Carbon Count 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 
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Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis” 
The development assumptions for this project are 1.0 acres of disturbance 
per turbine pad and a density of 1 turbine pad per 167 acres. These 
assumptions are based on averaging wind-turbine pad sizes for existing 
projects in the roject area. The density assumption was developed by 
evenly spacing 300 turbines within the project-area boundary. The source 
of this information is from BLM National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) Hotsheet released in January 2013 and reviewing the National 
Agricultural Information Program (NAIP) 2012 aerial imagery (BLM 
20131). The source for the project boundary is the BLM Rawlins Field 
Office (BLM 2013m). 


The development assumption for this surface mine is to consider the area 
within the project boundary as the development area since development at 
this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is Ambre 
Energy (Ambre Energy 2012b). 

The development assumptions for this project are 2 acres of disturbance per 
well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions are 
based on information in the public scoping notice, 2012 (BLM 2012ar). 
The source for the project boundary is the BLM Rock Springs Field Office 
(BLM 2012as). 

The development assumptions for this project are | acres of disturbance per 
well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions are 
based on information in the public scoping notice, 2012 (BLM 2012ar). 
The source for the project boundary is the BLM Rock Springs Field Office 
(BLM 2012as). 

The development assumptions for this project are 1.0 acres of disturbance 
per turbine pad and a density of | turbine pad per 65 acres. These 
assumptions are based on averaging wind-turbine pad sizes for similar 
existing wind projects in the Project area. The density assumption was 
developed by evenly spacing 79 turbines within the project-area boundary. 
The source of this information is from the scoping notice extension in 2011 
(BLM 2011u). The source for the project boundary is the BLM Rock 
Springs Field Office (BLM 201 2at). 

The development assumptions for this project are 1.0 acre of disturbance 
per turbine pad and a density of | turbine pad per 36 acres. The density 
assumption was developed by evenly spacing 150 turbines within the 
project area boundary. The source of this information is the BLM NEPA 
Hotsheet, January 2013 (BLM 20131). The source for the project boundary 
is BLM Rock Springs Field Office (BLM 20091). 

The development assumptions for this project are 0.8 acres of disturbance 
per turbine pad and a density of 1 turbine pad per 54.85 acres. The density 
assumption was developed by evenly spacing 240 turbines within the 
project area boundary. The source of these assumptions is from the 
Environmental Assessment (EA) in 2010 (BLM 2010k). The source for the 
project boundary is the BLM Rock Springs Field Office (BLM 2012at). 
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Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


TABLE 4-2 
REASONABLY FORESEEABLE FUTURE ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 
Action’ 
Applicant/Project Name Type of Action General Location! Links Crossing the Action (Surface Disturbance) Assumptions for Analysis° 
Sweetwater County 
No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 
Colorado 
Federal 
Bureau of Land Management Grand Junction Field Office 


The development assumptions for these units are 1.5 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 160 acres. These assumptions 
Oil and/or gas 20 miles northwest of De Beque, 23,682 acres are based on information in the Reasonable Foreseeable Development 
development Colorado (228 acres) Scenario for Oil and Gas, Grand Junction Field Office 2012 (BLM 2012x). 
The source of the project boundary is the BLM Colorado State Office 
(BLM 2012x). 


Bureau of Land Management Little Snake Field Office 
Tri-State Generation and Transmission 
Association, Salt River Project Agricultural 
Improvement and Power District, Platte River Coal mine 
Power Authority, and PacifiCorp 
Trapper Mine 


The development assumption for this surface mine including the entire area 
Southwest of Craig, Colorado, east of 10,186 acres within the project boundary as the development area, since the extent of the 
Colorado State Highway 13 (10,186 acres) development at this point is unknown. The boundary was provided by 
Trapper Mine (Trapper Mining, Inc. 2012). 


The development assumptions for these units are 4 acres of disturbance per 
well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions are 
11,974 acres based on information in the Reasonable Foreseeable Development: Oil and 
(1,205 acres) Gas in the Little Snake Field Office Administrative Boundary Area, 2004 
(BLM 2004d). The source of the project boundary is the BLM Colorado 
State Office (BLM 2012x). 


Oil and/or gas 


9 miles southeast of Moffat, Colorado 
development 


Bureau of Land Management White River Field Office 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project lease area as the development area since development occurs 
throughout the project lease area. The source for the project boundary is 
from the ExxonMobil Exploration Company and Natural Soda Holdings, 
Inc. Colorado Oil Shale Research, Development, and Demonstration Lease 
Tracts Project EA, 2012 (BLM 2012au). The source for the project 
boundary is the BLM White River Field Office (20101). 


ExxonMobil Exploration Company and Natural Site 1 is located at T1S, R98W, Sec.35 
Soda Holdings, Inc. Colorado Oil Shale Research | Oil shale and/or tar (Lots 1, 2, 3, and 4) 359 acres 
Development, and Demonstration Lease Tracts sand development Site 2 is located at T1S, R98W, Sec. 34 (359 acres) 
Project (Lots 1, 2, 7, and 8) 


State 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Local 
Garfield County 
No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 
Mesa County 
The development assumption for this project is to use the entire land 
division area. The boundary was provided by Mesa County as a GIS 
shapefile (Mesa County 2011). 


Local development 
Clouse No. | and No. 2 Simple Land Divisions (annexation/ land 12 miles northeast of Fruita, Colorado 
division) 


87 acres 
(87 acres) 


Moffat County 
No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 
Rio Blanco County 
No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 
Routt County 





No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 
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Applicant/Project Name 


Fermer Valley Analysis Area 


Levan Pastures Analysis Area 


Mona South Pumped Storage Project 


Mona North Pumped Storage Project 


Wasatch Natural Resources 
Long Canyon Coal Lease 


Woodside Site 


Type of Action 


Vegetation 
management* 


Vegetation 
management* 


Transmission line 


Transmission line 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Coal mine 


Power generation 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


TABLE 4-2 


REASONABLY FORESEEABLE FUTURE ACTIONS 


General Location! Links Crossing the Action 


Utah 
Federal 
Bureau of Land Management Fillmore Field Office 


7 miles east of Jericho, Utah 


5 miles west of Levan, Utah 


In Wide Canyon, 4 miles southwest of 
Mona, Utah 


Old Canyon stream in the Long Ridge 
area west of Mona, Utah 


Bureau of Land Management Moab Field Office 


9 miles south of Cisco, Utah 


Bureau of Land Management Price Field Office 


3 miles east of Scofield along a north- 
south trending ridge east parallel to 
Pleasant Valley/Scofield 


Boundary encompasses 50 miles around 


Green River and East Carbon, Utah Cape ey ies 


4 miles southwest of Woodside, Utah 


Bureau of Land Management Richfield Field Office 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 
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Approximate Size of 
Action* 
(Surface Disturbance) 


8,046 acres 
(8,046 acres) 


3,163 acres 
(3,163 acres) 


Transmission: 4.7 miles 
(143 acres) 


Facilities: 394 acres 


Transmission: 6 miles 
(182 acres) 


Facilities: 833 acres 


26,069 acres 
(662 acres) 


7,623 acres 
(7,623 acres) 


50,046 acres 
(50,046 acres) 


11,919 acres 
(292 acres) 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis° 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since the extent of vegetation 
management activities is unknown. The source for the project boundary is 
the BLM Fillmore Field Office (BLM 2012ac). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since the extent of vegetation 
management activities is unknown. The source for the project boundary is 
the BLM Fillmore Field Office (BLM 2012ac). 

Transmission line: The development assumption buffers the 4.7-mile-long 
centerline for a 250-foot-wide right-of-way based on information 
developed by EPG of average right-of-way widths for transmission lines of 
different voltages, 2013.° The source for the Project alignment is the BLM 
Fillmore Field Office (BLM 2013n). 

Facilities: The development assumption for this project is to use the entire 
project boundary since development at this point is unknown. The source 
for the project boundary is the BLM Fillmore Field Office (BLM 2013n). 
Transmission line: The development assumption buffers the 6-mile-long 
centerline for a 250-foot-wide right-of-way based on information 
developed by EPG of average right-of-way widths for transmission lines of 
different voltages, 2013.’ The source for the Project alignment is the BLM 
Fillmore Field Office (BLM 20130). 

Facilities: The development assumption for this project is to use the entire 
project boundary since development at this point is unknown. The source 
for the project boundary is the BLM Fillmore Field Office (BLM 20130). 


The development assumptions for this project are 4.0 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 160 acres. These assumptions 
are based on information in the Reasonably Foreseeable Development 
Scenario for Oil and Gas, Moab Field Office (BLM 2005g). The source for 
the project boundary is the BLM Utah State Office (BLM 2012ac). 


The development assumption for this underground mine is to consider the 
area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is the BLM Price Field Office (BLM 2012aw). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The Woodside substation assumption is 6.5 acres. The 
source for these boundaries is the BLM Price Field Office (BLM 2012aw). 
The development assumptions for this project are 1.0 acre of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions 
are based on information in the Price Proposed Resource Management 
Plan/Final EIS, 2008 (BLM 2008d). The source for the project boundary is 
the BLM Utah State Office (BLM 2012ac). 
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Applicant/Project Name Type of Action 


TABLE 4-2 
REASONABLY FORESEEABLE FUTURE ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 
Action* 
General Location’ Links Crossing the Action (Surface Disturbance) 


Bureau of Land Management Salt Lake Field Office 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Newfield Corporation 
Monument Butte EIS 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Oil and/or gas 
development 


Vegetation 


Management* 


Bureau of Land Management Vernal Field Office 


ae po 


T8S, RIGE, Sec. 13-15, 19-36 
T8S, RI7E Sec. 14-36 
U300 


T8S, RI8E Sec. 19-21, 25-36 
T8S, R19E, Sec. 31,32 
T9S, RI9E, Sec. 4-9, 17-20 
T9S, RI8E, Sec. 1-35 
T9S, R16-17E, all sections 
TOS, RISE, Sec.1-3, 10-12, 13-15, 22- 
24, 25-27, 34-36 
Ashley National Forest 


119,669 acres 
(7,213 acres) 


44,726 acres 


4 miles southeast of Ouray, Utah (2,793 acres) 


One portion in the southeastern corner 
of the Vernal Field Office; other portion 
20 miles east of Manila, Utah 


1,704 acres 
(1,704 acres) 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Meadow Fork Trail 


Recreation 
Coal mine 


Vegetation 
management* 


Highway/Road 
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Flat Canyon Coal Lease Tract 


Shalom Fuels Project 


Sunroc Corporation 
Chicken Creek Surface Gypsum Mine 


Squaw Creek Road Relocation Project 


Manti-La Sal National Forest 


U600 
U600 


Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 


2.4 miles 


7 miles southeast of Spring City, Utah (a neres) 


2,717 acres 


5 miles west of Clear Creek, Utah (2,717 acres) 


5,361 acres 


3 miles west of Clear Creek, Utah (5,361 -acrés) 


18 acres 


2 miles east of Levan, Utah (18 acres) 


5 miles 
(12 acres) 


Between Spanish Fork Road and Heber- 
Kamas Road 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis° 


The development assumptions for this project are 1.2 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 20 acres. These assumptions 
are based on information in the Newfield Master Development Plan No. 6 
EA, 2011 (BLM 2011v). The source for the project boundary is the BLM 
Vernal Field Office (BLM 2012ag). 


The development assumptions for this project are 2.5 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 40 acres. These assumptions 
are based on information in the Greater Uinta Basin Oil and Gas 
Cumulative Impacts Technical Support Document, 2012 (BLM 2012af). 
The source for the project boundary is the BLM Utah State Office (BLM 
2012ac). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since the extent of vegetation 
management activities is unknown. The source for the project boundary is 
the BLM Vernal Field Office (BLM 2013k). 


The development assumption for this project buffers the trail centerline to 
create a 15-foot-wide corridor. The assumption is based on an existing trail 
that part of the proposed trail follows. The source for the Project alignment 
is the Manti-La Sal National Forest (USFS 201 1h). 

The development assumption for this underground mine is to consider the 
area within the project boundary as the development area since 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is the Manti-La Sal National Forest, (USFS 2013e). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since the extent of vegetation 
management activities is unknown. The source for the project boundary is 
the Manti-La Sal National Forest, (USFS 20121). 

The development assumption for this surface mine is to consider the area 
within the project boundary as the development area since development at 
this point is unknown. The proposed access road assumption is the 
centerline buffered to a 25-foot width. The source for the project boundary 
is the Manti-La Sal National Forest, (USFS 2012)). 


The development assumption for this project is to buffer the road centerline 
for a 30-foot-wide corridor based on the portion of existing road alignment 
that the project follows (USFS 2012m). The source for the project 
alignment is the Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest (USFS 2012n). 
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Applicant/Project Name Type of Action 


Bill Barrett Corporation Oil and/or gas 
Blacktail Ridge development 


Bureau of Reclamation and Sanpete Water 
Conservancy District 
The Narrows Dam and Reservoir Project 
(including highway relocation, tunnel, and East 
Bench and Oak Creek Pipeline) 


Dam and reservoir 
project 


Santaquin Residential, Utah County 
South Price residential, Price Fairgrounds, 
Carbon County 
Arches Overlook, Grand County 
Johnsons Up On Top/Moab Golf Course 
College of Eastern Utah, Utah State University Multiple types of 
Branch Campus Site, Grand County development® 
Price Industrial, Carbon County 
Price City 40, Carbon County 
Price Industrial Large Lots 
Price Fairgrounds Exchange Parcel 
Green River Industrial 


TABLE 4-2 
REASONABLY FORESEEABLE FUTURE ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 
Action’ 
General Location’ Links Crossing the Action (Surface Disturbance) 
Utah Reclamation Mitigation and Conservation Commission and Bureau of Indian Affairs 


In Duchesne County, 8 miles east of 
Fruitland, Utah, and 2 miles north of 
U.S. Highway 40 


933 acres 
(21 acres) 


Bureau of Reclamation 


Reservoir: 669 acres 
Pipelines: 16 miles 
(59 acres) 
U600 (Tunnel and Highway), U630, Highway: 3 miles 
U636 (pipelines) (8 acres) 
Tunnel: 0.6 miles 
(2 acres) 
Dam: 0.3 acres 


6 miles northeast of Fairview, Utah 


State 
State of Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands Administration (SITLA) 


Throughout the Utah portion of the 5,751 acres 
Project area (5,751 acres) 


Local 
Carbon County 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


City of Helper 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Daggett County 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Duchesne County 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 
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Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis” 


The development assumptions for this project are 3.5 acres of disturbance 
per well pad and a density of 1 well pad per 159 acres (5 wells on 790.52 
acre parcel). These assumptions are based on information in the Blacktail 
Ridge 12-Well Exploratory Drilling Project EA Scoping Notice, November 
2012 (Utah Reclamation Mitigation and Conservation Commission 2012). 
The source for the project boundary is Utah Reclamation Mitigation and 
Conservation Commission 2013c). 


Reservoir: The development assumption for this project is based on using 
the entire project boundary since development at this point is unknown. 
The source for the project boundary is Central Utah Water Conservancy 
District, 2012. 

Pipelines: The development assumption is to buffer the pipelines for a 
30-foot-wide corridor. 

Highway: The development assumption is to buffer the centerline for a 
24-foot-wide corridor. 

Tunnel: The development assumption is to buffer the centerline for a 
30-foot-wide corridor based on aerial imagery scar measurement of the 
current alignment. 

Dam: The development assumption is to buffer the dam point to 14,251 
square feet. 

All of the development assumptions are based on information from the 
Narrows Project Final EIS, November 2012 (U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
2012). The source for the Project boundaries is Sanpete Water 
Conservancy District (Sanpete Water Conservancy District.2012). 


The development assumption for this project is to use the entire project 
lease boundary since development in each lease or project area currently is 
unknown. The source for the project boundary is SITLA (SITLA 2013b). 
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REASONABLY FORESEEABLE FUTURE ACTIONS 
Approximate Size of 


Applicant/Project Name Type of Action General Location! 


Blue Castle Nuclear Power Plant Project Power generation 


Utah 


Wind energy 


ae 20 miles east of Castle Dale, Utah 
facilities 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Highway/road West of Mona, Utah 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Juab County Loop Road 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Oil shale and/or tar In the Uinta Basin, south of Vernal, 
sand development Utah 


2 miles east of Naples, Utah 


Air Facility 


Enefit American Oil shale development 


Proposed Golf Course (private) 


Proposed Heliport (private) 1.5 miles east of Naples, Utah 


No actions have been identified or no data have been received to use in the cumulative effects analysis. 


Residential 


re 30 miles west of Duchesne, Utah 
subdivision 


Strawberry Highlands subdivision 
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4 miles west-northwest of Green River, 


TABLE 4-2 


Links Crossing the Action 
Emery County 


U488 


Grand County 


Juab County 


U640 


Nephi Cit 
Sanpete County 


Uintah County 


City of Naples 


Utah County 


Wasatch Count 


Action” 


(Surface Disturbance) 


1,030 acres 
(1,030 acres) 


3,838 acres 
(3,838 acres) 


3.8 miles 
(34 acres) 


305 acres 
(305 acres) 


433 acres 
(433 acres) 


59 acres 
(59 acres) 


1,906 acres 
(1,906 acres) 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Assumptions for Analysis° 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is Emery County 
(Emery County 2009a). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is Emery County 
(Emery County 2009b). 


The development assumption for this project is to buffer the road centerline 
for a 75-foot-wide corridor based on the average road width for an 
interstate. This average was identified by EPG staff after measuring 
existing interstates. The source for the Project alignment is the BLM 
Fillmore Field Office (BLM 2012ax). 


The development assumption for this project is to use the entire project 
boundary since development at this point is unknown. The source for the 
project boundary is Stantec Corporation (Stantec Corporation 2012). 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the City of Naples 
(Naples City 2009a). 

The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since development at this 
point is unknown. The source for the project boundary is the City of Naples 
(Naples City 2009b). 


The development assumption for this project is to consider the area within 
the project boundary as the development area since the subdivision 
development at this point is unknown. The source for the project boundary 
is Wasatch County (Wasatch County 2012). 
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TABLE 4-2 
REASONABLY FORESEEABLE FUTURE ACTIONS 


Approximate Size of 
Action’ 
Applicant/Project Name Type of Action General Location! Links Crossing the Action (Surface Disturbance) Assumptions for Analysis” 


NOTES: 
‘All locations are approximate unless township/range/section is provided. 
>The acreage and mileage is calculated from the available data received from agencies or digitized maps. 
>The assumptions were used in the quantification portion of the cumulative analysis to achieve an approximate amount of disturbance for each action. 
e Vegetation management activities include but not are not limited to prescribed fires; chemical and mechanical weed treatments; mastication; mowing; bullhog; cut and pile; cut, pile, and burn; lop and scatter; plantings; chaining; stream channel work; shaded fuel breaks; etc. 
°The development assumption for transmission lines is based on averaging corridor widths estimated by aerial interpretation for the following voltages: 
= 500kV Transmission Lines: 225-foot-corridor 
= 345kV Transmission Lines: 150-foot-corridor 
=  230kV Transmission Lines: 100-foot-corridor 
=  138kV Transmission Lines: 75-foot-corridor 
=  115kV Transmission Lines: 50-foot-corridor 
°SITLA Active Pre-Designation Leases include the following types of development: Residential, Recreation, School/Education Facility, Industrial, and Annexation. 


During the analysis, some known reasonably foreseeable future actions in the Project area were identified for which spatial data either have not been received from the field office or forest or were received after analysis began and will be added between the Draft and Final EIS. These reasonably 
foreseeable future actions include: 


Multi-State Projects 

e LS Power and Wyoming Infrastructure Authority Wyoming-Colorado Intertie Transmission Project 
High Plains Express Transmission Project 

e Jade Energy Associates Overland Transmission Project 

e Regional Watershed Supply Project Pipeline 

Bureau of Land Management Rawlins Field Office 

e Catalina Plans of Development, G & I Proposed Atlantic Rim Natural Gas Wells 

e DKRW Facility and pipeline 

e Intermountain Wind (Boswell Springs) 

e Samson Endurance Northern Access Loop Pipeline 

Bureau of Land Management Rock Springs Field Office 

e = Miller Mountain Wind Farm 

Bureau of Land Management Moab Field Office 

e Professor Valley Land and Water Conservation Fund Site Land Purchase 

Bureau of Land Management Richfield Field Office 

e May 2013 Oil and Gas lease 

Manti-La Sal National Forest 

e Graben Fuels 

e Mary’s Slide 
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Resource or Resource 
Issue Issue(s) for Analysis 


Climate and Air Quality What are the cumulative effects of the Project, 
other present and past projects, and reasonably 
foreseeable future actions (RFFA) on air 


quality? 


Geologic Hazards What are the impacts of the Project, other 
present and past projects, and RFFAs on areas 


with geological hazards? 


Mineral Resources What are the impacts of the Project, other 
present and past projects, and RFFAs on 
existing land uses and future land uses 


(including minerals operations)? 


Soil Resources What are the impacts of the Project, other 
present and past projects, and RFFAs on soils, 
including erosion on steep slopes as a potential 


result of ground disturbance? 


Water Resources What are the cumulative effects of the Project, 
other present and past projects, and RFFAs on: 
surface water quality; 
wetlands, riparian areas, and associated 
water quality; 
other areas susceptible to erosion and 
potential for associated sediment deposition 
into water resources? 


Vegetation = What are the cumulative effects of the Project, 
other present and past projects, and RFFAs on: 
e the spread of noxious weeds; and 


e wetland and riparian areas? 


Special Status Plants 


= What are the cumulative effects of the Project, 
other present and past projects, and RFFAs on 
sensitive plant populations and potential 
habitats? 
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TABLE 4-3 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


SUMMARY APPROACH TO CUMULATIVE EFFECTS ANALYSIS 
Cumulative Impact Analysis Area 


The geographical extent of geologic 
hazards crossed by the 2-mile-wide 
alternative route study corridors 


2-mile-wide alternative route study 
corridors 


The geographical extent of soil units 
crossed by 0.1 mile from either side of 
the reference centerline of alternative 
routes. 


8-digit hydrologic unit code (HUC) 
(subbasin) drainage areas crossed by 
alternative routes 


8-digit HUC (subbasin) drainage areas 
crossed by alternative routes 


Areas of potentially suitable habitat 
and known populations in 8-digit HUC 
(subbasin) drainage areas crossed by 
alternative routes 


5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 

5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 

5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 

5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance, will 
assume transmission line and ancillary 
facilities would be for the life of the 
Project (50 years or longer) and could be 
permanent if the Project is not 
decommissioned 

5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 


5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 


5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 





Methods of Analysis 


Quantitative Qualitative 


Local airshed 


Assess nature and extent of cumulative 
effects associated with emissions during 
construction and operation phases of the 
of the Project, other present and past 
projects, and RFFAs 


None 
None 


None 


Assess potential cumulative impacts on 
water resources particularly valuable or 
susceptible to ground-disturbing 
activities (e.g., specially designated 
waters, wetlands and riparian areas, 
perennial systems) 


None 


Estimate extent of development associated with the 
Project, other present and past projects, and RFFAs to 
assess potential effects on geologic hazards by (1) 
physiographic province and (2) areas of flooding and 
landslide susceptibility 


Estimate extent of development associated with the 
Project, other present and past projects, and RFFAs to 
assess potential effects on mineral resources with 
regards to conflicting with the development of a 
mineral resource 


Estimate the extent of development associated with the 
Project, other present and past projects, and RFFAs to 
assess potential impacts on areas of susceptible to 
flooding or landslides 


Assess cumulative impacts by alternative route 


Assess potential cumulative impacts on 
areas with high potential for discharging 
erosion related sediment into water 
resources (i.e., areas particularly 
susceptible to erosion) 

Assess potential cumulative impacts on 
vegetation associated with the spread of 
noxious weeds 


Estimate extent of potential cumulative loss of 
vegetation cover associated with the Project, other 
present and past projects, and RFFAs by community; 
existing vegetation cover by community estimated by 
summarizing Gap analysis Project data combined with 
recent fire boundaries (and incorporate other 
disturbance databases, if available) 

Estimate extent of development associated with the 
Project, other present and past projects, and RFFAs in 
special status plant species population areas or 
potential habitats associated with the Project, other 
present and past projects, and RFFAs for species with 
available agency or modeled data 


Assess potential cumulative impacts on 
special status plant species populations or 
potential habitats for species without 
available agency or modeled data 
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Resource or Resource 
Issue 


Wildlife 
Special Status Wildlife 


Fish and Aquatic 
Resources 


Cultural Resources 


Paleontological 
Resources 


Visual Resources 


Issue(s) for Analysis 


= What are the cumulative effects of the Project, 


other present and past projects, and RFFAs on 
big game crucial and severe habitat and 
migratory bird species, including: 
anthropogenic development on migratory 
birds? 


What are the cumulative effects of the Project, 
other present and past projects, and RFFAs on 
special status wildlife species, including: 

e loss of special status species habitat; and 

e long-term sustainability of populations? 


What are the cumulative effects of the Project, 
other present and past projects, and RFFAs on: 

e Federally listed threatened, endangered, 
proposed and candidate fish; 

e Bureau of Land Management, U.S. Forest 
Service, and state-listed special status fish 
and aquatic species; and 

e game fish and other aquatic organisms? 

What are the cumulative effects of the Project, 
other present and past projects, and RFFAs on: 

e archaeological and historic sites; 

e cultural resources dependent on visual 
settings (e.g., national historic trails); and 

e traditional cultural properties? 


What are the cumulative effects of the Project, 
other present and past projects, and RFFAs on 
paleontological resources? 


What are the cumulative effects of the Project, 


other present and past projects, and RFFAs on: 


e scenery; and 

e views from residences and other viewing 
areas (e.g., travel routes, recreation areas, 
and special designations)? 
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TABLE 4-3 


SUMMARY APPROACH TO CUMULATIVE EFFECTS ANALYSIS 


Cumulative Impact Analysis Area 


Big game: Areas of mapped crucial or 
seasonally important habitat in herd 
units (i.e., Hunt Units in Wyoming, 
Game Management Units in Colorado, 
and Herd Units in Utah) crossed by 
alternative routes 


Migratory birds: Vegetation 
communities in 8-digit HUC 
(subbasin) drainage areas crossed by 
alternative routes 

Defined in collaboration with 
Biological Resources Task Group for 
each species or species group 
(Section 4.3.8) 


8-digit HUC (subbasin) drainage areas 
crossed by alternative routes 


4-mile-wide study corridor (2 miles on 
either side of the reference centerline) 
as defined by Cultural Resources Task 
Group 


Geographic extent of geological 
formations crossed by 2-mile-wide 
alternative route study corridors 


Scenery: Scenic Quality Rating Units 
(SQRU) that would be fully or 
partially located within 3 miles of the 
alternative routes were considered 
Viewers: Defined by the agency- 
approved simulations locations that 
would have views of the Project and of 
the TransWest Express and/or 
Gateway West transmission projects, 
where the projects could be colocated 


5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 


5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 

10 years for construction and 
stabilization; 

for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 


5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 


5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 

5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 


Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 


Methods of Analysis 


Estimate extent of development associated with the 
Project, other present and past projects, and RFFAs in 
mapped big game habitat, including crucial (Utah and 
Wyoming) and severe (Colorado) big game habitat 


Estimate extent of development associated with the 
Project, other present and past projects, and RFFAs in 
special status species habitat (for species with 
available agency or modeled data) 


None. Effects on cultural resources are highly 
dependent on unknown site-specific conditions that 
may change substantially over time (i.e., site is 
destroyed through natural environmental processes; 
site is destroyed through human causes) and on 
unknown project-specific conditions (i.e., project 
engineering) 


Scenery: Estimate extent of development associated 
with the Project, other present and past projects, and 
RFFAs in each SQRU (total area of development in 
the SQRU and a percentage of the SQRU) 

Viewers: Illustrate potential cumulative impacts on 
viewers at 32 key observation points using visual 
simulations 





Quantitative Qualitative 


Assess potential cumulative impacts on 
migratory birds 


Assess potential cumulative impacts on 
long-term sustainability of special status 
populations by species group (for species 
without available agency or modeled 
data) 


Assess potential cumulative impacts on 
critical habitats or known locations of 
special status species effects from the 
Project, other present and past projects, 
and RFFAs within | mile upstream; 
resources are grouped by watershed in 
the discussion 


Assess potential cumulative effects on 
cultural resources, including the potential 
for effective mitigation 


Assess cumulative ground disturbance by 
geologic formation 


Scenery: For key SQRUs, assess 
cumulative effects on landform, 
vegetation, water, color, adjacent 
scenery, scarcity, and cultural 
modification as appropriate 
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Resource or Resource 
Issue Issue(s) for Analysis 


« What conflicts does the Project, other present 


Land Use Resources 


Parks, Preservation, and 
Recreation 


Transportation and 
Access 


Special Designations 
and Other Management 
Areas 


U.S. Forest Service 
Inventoried Roadless 
Areas (IRAs) and 
Unroaded/Undeveloped 
area 


Non-Wilderness Study 
Area Lands with 
Wilderness 
Characteristics 


Wildland and Fire 
Ecology Management 


and past projects, and RFFAs pose with 
existing land uses or land management 
objectives (agricultural, recreational, 
conservation)? 

What are the impacts of the Project, other 
present and past projects, and RFFAs on 
existing land uses and future lands uses 
(planned development? 

What are the impacts of the Project, other 
present and past projects, and RFFAs on 
recreational uses and areas? 


What are the impacts of the Project, other 
present and past projects, and RFFAs on 
airports and landing strips, roadways and 
railroads? 


What are the impacts of the Project, other 
present and past projects, and RFFAs on 
special designations? 


What are the impacts of the Project, other 
present and past projects, and RFFAs on IRAs 
and Unroaded/Undeveloped areas? 


What are the impacts of the Project, other 
present and past projects, and RFFAs on 
inventoried non-wilderness study area lands 
with wilderness characteristics, natural areas, 
or non-wilderness study area lands with 
wilderness characteristics adopted into a BLM 
resource management plan? 

What contribution would the Project, other 
present and past projects, and RFFAs have to 
fire risk caused by ongoing human activities, 
and how does it contribute to the fire 
suppression challenges associated with an 
expanding wildland urban interface? 
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TABLE 4-3 


SUMMARY APPROACH TO CUMULATIVE EFFECTS ANALYSIS 
Cumulative Impact Analysis Area 


Quantitative Qualitative 


2-mile-wide alternative route study 
corridors 


Boundary of recreation resources 
crossed by alternative routes 


2-mile-wide alternative route study 
corridors 


Boundary of special designations or 
other management areas crossed by 
alternative routes 


Boundary of IRA or 
Unroaded/Undeveloped area boundary 
crossed by alternative routes 


Boundary of inventoried non- 
wilderness study area lands with 
wilderness characteristics, natural area, 
or non-wilderness study area lands 
with wilderness characteristics adopted 
into a BLM resource management plan 
crossed by alternative routes 

Project area 


5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 


5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 

5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 

5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 

5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 

5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 


5 years for construction and stabilization; 
for operation and maintenance; assuming 
transmission line and ancillary facilities 
would be for the life of the Project (50 
years or longer) and could be permanent 
if the Project is not decommissioned 


Estimate the extent of potential land use conflicts 
associated with the Project, other present and past 
projects, and RFFAs 


Estimate the extent of potential recreation resource or 
resource use conflicts associated with the Project, 
other present and past projects, and RFFAs 


Estimate the extent of potential conflicts with 
transportation and access associated with the Project, 
other present and past projects, and RFFAs 


Estimate extent of development associated with the 
Project, other present and past projects, and RFFAs in 
special designations or other management areas 
potentially crossed by the Project 


Estimate extent of development associated with the 
Project, other present and past projects, and RFFAs in 
IRAs or Unroaded/Undeveloped areas potentially 
crossed by the Project 


Estimate extent of development associated with the 
Project, other present and past projects, and RFFAs in 
natural areas or non-wilderness study area lands with 
wilderness characteristics adopted into a BLM 
resource management plan potentially crossed by the 
Project 


None. Effects on fire ecology and management are 
highly dependent on unknown site-specific conditions 
that may change substantially in a single season, and 
unpredictable temporal conditions (e.g., weather). 
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Methods of Analysis 


None 


None 
None 


Evaluate potential cumulative effects on 
the relative or important values for which 
the area was designated 


Evaluate potential cumulative impacts on 
wilderness characteristics and/or roadless 
character 


Evaluate potential cumulative impacts on 
wilderness criteria inventoried on non- 
wilderness study area lands with 
wilderness characteristics 


Evaluate the potential for any type of 
ground disturbance associated with the 
Project, other present and past projects, 
and RFFAs to facilitate spread of 
invasive plants, change fire regime. 
Evaluate existing wildland urban 
interface and other transmission lines, 
and whether or not the Project could 
facilitate or constrain fire management 
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TABLE 4-3 
SUMMARY APPROACH TO CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 2 SS 


Resource or Resource Cumulative Impact Analysis Area Methods Pe Methods of Analysis  ti—i‘—s—i‘<iCtstsS*@zr Analysis 
Issue Issue(s) for Analysis Quantitative Qualitative 


Social and Economic 


1 i What are the impacts of the Project, other Project area 3 county 5 years for construction and stabilization; | None Evaluate possible cumulative effects on 
Conditions present and past projects, and RFFAs on local for operation and maintenance; assuming available workforce, employment, 
tourism in affected areas? transmission line and ancillary facilities population, housing, and property values 
What is the availability of employment for the would be for the life of the Project (50 
local workforce during construction of the years or longer) and could be permanent 
Project, other present and past projects, and if the Project is not decommissioned 
RFFAs? 
Could the Project, other present and past 
projects, and RFFAs result in disparate 
impacts on low-income and/or disadvantaged 
populations? 
What are the impacts of Project, other present 
and past projects, and RFFAs on private 
property values? 
What are the impacts of Project, other present 
and past projects, and RFFAs on businesses 
and existing and future economic 
development? 





Electric and Magnetic What are the potential health effects of Project, | 2-mile-wide study corridor where the 5 years for construction and stabilization; | None Evaluate potential for disease or adverse 
Fields other present and past projects, and RFFAs on_ | Project is or could be adjacent to other | for operation and maintenance; assuming effects from cumulative exposure to 
humans and animals from electric and extra-high voltage transmission lines transmission line and ancillary facilities electric and magnetic fields and audible 
magnetic fields? would be for the life of the Project (50 noise levels; evaluate potential 
Would Project, other present and past projects, years or longer) and could be permanent cumulative effects on occupational health 
and RFFAs cause interference with cellular if the Project is not decommissioned and safety 
phone, Internet, radio and/or television 
reception? 
What are other potential cumulative effects of 
the Project, other present and past projects, and 
RFFAs on occupational and public safety? 
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TABLE 4-4 
DATA COMPONENTS OF EXISTING DEVELOPMENT BASE LAYER 


Existing Land Use Layer 


Utilities Existing Transmission Lines 
Utilities POWER Engineers Pipelines 
ESRI StreetMap Roads™ 
Federal Railroad Administration-Railroads 
Pea ee 
Utilities Existing Transmission Lines 
Utilities POWER Engineers Pipelines 
ESRI StreetMap Roads ™ 
Federal Railroad Administration-Railroads 
Biase tet op 


Oil shale and/or tar sands 


Utilities 
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TABLE 4-4 
DATA COMPONENTS OF EXISTING DEVELOPMENT BASE LAYER 


Attributes 


Oil and/or gas development 

Residential 

Sand and gravel mining 
Past and Present Activities Tar sands 

Vegetation management/Habitat improvement 

Vegetation management/Recreation improvement 

Wind-energy facility 
NOTE: Other data layers are available in the existing land use and LANDFIRE ™ datasets. Layers shown in this table have been selected to represent existing development. These layers 
include the following: Agriculture-Cultivated Crops and Irrigated Agriculture, Agriculture-Pasture and Hay, Developed-High Intensity, Developed-Medium Intensity, Developed-Roads, 
Developed-Upland Deciduous Forest, Developed-Upland Evergreen Forest, Developed-Upland Herbaceous, Developed-Upland Mixed Forest, Developed-Upland Shrubland, National 
Agricultural Statistics Service (NASS)-Close Grown Crop, NASS-Fallow/Idle Cropland, NASS-Orchard, NASS-Row Crop, NASS-Row Crop-Close Grown Crop, Quarries-Strip Mines- 
Gravel Pits, Recently Disturbed Developed Upland Deciduous Forest, Recently Disturbed Developed Upland Evergreen Forest, Recently Disturbed Developed Upland Herbaceous, Recently 
Disturbed Developed Upland Mixed Forest, Recently Disturbed Developed Upland Shrubland, Recently Disturbed Orchard Vegetation, and Recently Disturbed Pasture and Hayland. 
Additional LANDFIRE™ data types including Recently Burned Herbaceous Wetlands and Recently Burned-Herb and Grass Cover were not included to represent existing development. 
Existing transmission lines were compiled according to kilovolt (kV) capacity. Average corridor sizes were estimated by aerial interpretation: 5|00kV (225-foot-wide corridor); 345kV 
(150-foot-wide corridor); 230kV (100-foot-wide corridor); 138kV (75-foot-wide corridor); 115kV (50-feet-wide corridor). Pipelines were compiled according to data provided by POWER 
Engineers. Pipeline sizes vary from 6 inches to 42 inches in diameter. Average visible scar widths were estimated by aerial interpretation to develop average corridors for the following 
pipeline groups: 30- to 42-inch-diameter pipelines (300-feet-wide corridor); 20- to 26-inch-diameter (200-foot-wide corridor); 10- to 18-inch-diameter (100-foot-wide corridor); and 6- to 
8.6-inch-diameter pipelines (50-foot-wide corridor). Roads are compiled according to road type. Average road corridor size was estimated by averaging the following road categories 
corridor widths using aerial interpretation: Interstate Highway (75-feet-wide corridor); Intra-State/Intra-Metropolitan Area/Inter-Metropolitan Area (50-foot-wide corridor); and 
City/County/Local (25-foot-wide corridor). Railroad corridors, based on aerial interpretation, were averaged to be 25-feet-wide. 
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Chapter 4 — Cumulative Effects 
4.3.1 Climate and Air Quality 


4.3 Cumulative Effects 
4.3.1 Climate and Air Quality 


The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on air quality, including the geographic and temporal 
scopes defined for analysis, is presented in Table 4-3. This analysis relies on the analysis of direct and 
indirect impacts from the Project (refer to Section 3.2.1) and considers them in conjunction with the past, 
present, and RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 


4.3.1.1 Issues Identified for Analysis 


Air pollutant emissions, including the major regulated criteria pollutants, GHGs, and lesser amounts of 
other regulated pollutants, such as hazardous air pollutants, would occur primarily during construction of 
the transmission line and series compensation stations. During the operations phase, emission sources 
would be limited to vehicular use for routine maintenance and emergency repair activities. The sources 
would be similar to those from construction, but pollutants would be emitted in much smaller amounts on 
an annual basis; therefore, the majority of emissions and impacts would be associated with construction. 
In addition, circuit breakers at the series compensation stations would release negligible amounts of SF,, a 
GHG, due to leakage over time. 


Construction of the transmission line and series compensation stations would release air pollutants from 
construction sources such as traffic, construction equipment, fugitive dust from earthmoving, etc. These 
emissions would combine with emissions from other existing local and regional sources of air pollutant to 
affect ambient concentrations of pollutants. The smaller amounts of pollution released during operation 
would combine with both existing and future emissions sources to affect ambient pollutant 
concentrations. GHGs released from Project sources would combined with global GHG emissions to 
affect climate change. 


4.3.1.2 Existing Condition 


Tables 3-2, 3-3, and 3-4 detail the current climate in the Project area. Tables 3-5, 3-6, and 3-7 detail the 
existing air quality. 


Most of the area traversed by the alternative routes is in compliance with federal and state ambient air 
quality standards. The exception is Utah County, Utah, which would be traversed by portions of 
Alternatives COUT-A, COUT-B, and COUT-C and local route variations. The entire county is considered 
a nonattainment area with respect to the NAAQS for PM)o. 


4.3.1.3 Results 


Cumulative ambient effects from the construction phase of the Project and other existing sources of air 
pollutant emissions have been quantified in Appendix D. The background air-quality concentrations 
shown are indicative of impacts due to air pollutant emissions from existing sources. 


Overall, impacts on air quality from construction would be temporary, localized to the vicinity of the 
activity, and would disperse or settle. The screening-level air-quality model performed to analyze 
potential impacts on air quality could not rule out a potential exceedance of the numerical value of the 
1-hour standard for NO, because of emissions from construction equipment used during transmission line 
and series compensation station construction (all other projected impacts were within standard 
limitations). However, current screening-level modeling methodology is inadequate to accurately 
characterize these impacts. Based on the conservative assumptions used in estimating the concentrations 
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and dispersion of criteria pollutants generated from construction activities, violations of the NAAQS for 
NO, resulting from Project construction would not be anticipated. In addition, the 1-hour NO. NAAQS is 
based on a 3-year average of sub-maximum concentrations. The activities resulting in maximum 
construction emissions would not occur in the same location for multiple years and the model only 
predicts maximum impacts, not the sub-maximum impacts that are the basis of the standard. 


With respect to RFFAs, the likelihood of overlap with other development impacts is slight, because the 
proposed Project impacts would be temporary and localized. Emissions related to transmission line 
construction would affect different areas as the construction activity progresses, and series compensation 
station emissions would only affect the immediate area of the station (maximum impacts occur in a few 
hundred feet of the construction activities). In addition, transmission line or series compensation station 
construction emissions—such as dust or emissions from construction equipment that are emitted near 
ground level—do not produce measurable impacts at regional scales. Project-related traffic would 
represent a negligible portion of total traffic on public roads. 


In addition, most of the reasonably foreseeable projects listed in Table 4-2 also would have air-quality 
impacts that are primarily related to their construction, rather than operation. This includes wind and solar 
projects, subdivisions, other transmission lines, pipelines, and substations. Impacts from such projects 
would be unlikely to overlap in time and space with construction emissions from the proposed Project 
because they would likewise be temporary and localized. 


One activity that would occur with increasing frequency over portions of the Project area that could 
combine with transmission line and series compensation station construction emissions is oil and gas 
development. Southwestern Wyoming, northwestern Colorado, and northeastern Utah are all seeing 
increases in drilling and production. Both southwestern Wyoming and eastern Utah are currently being 
studied to determine the expected magnitude of emissions and impacts from these activities. Ambient 
impacts from oil and gas development will likely increase to some extent in future years as development 
occurs; however, recent EPA regulations on oil and gas production, as well as state-level regulations, are 
aimed at limiting these increases and preventing ambient standard violations or remedying any existing 
violations. Again, the localized and temporary nature of Project construction impacts would limit the 
opportunity for overlap of emissions and impacts. 


With respect to GHGs, emissions from construction of the transmission line would range from 108 to 

143 tons of COze per mile of transmission line. Total emissions for the Applicant’s Preferred Alternative 
(WYCO-B/COUT-H) would total approximately 50,000 tons of CO,e over the 3 years of Project 
construction; other alternative routes would emit somewhat more due to longer transmission line 
distances. Construction of the two series compensation stations would emit an additional 3,000 tons COvze 
each. In contrast, the United States’ energy-related CO, emissions totaled 6,215 million tons in 2010 
(U.S. Energy Information Administration 2011a); energy related CO, constitutes approximately 80 
percent of total U.S. man-made GHG emissions (U.S. Energy Information Administration 2011b). The 
maximum annual GHG emissions from Project construction would represent less than 0.001 percent of 
annual United States energy-related emissions, a minor additional contribution to cumulative emissions. 


During operation of the series compensation stations, approximately 50 tons of COve (as SF¢) would be 
emitted per year. This represents less than 0.000001 percent of annual energy-related emissions in the 
United States, a negligible amount. 


Because GHG emissions from proposed projects contribute to climate change on a global scale, project- 
specific impacts of GHG emissions on the local environment cannot be quantified. The lack of scientific 
tools designed to predict climate change on regional or local scales limits the ability to quantify potential 
future impacts. Currently, BLM does not have an established mechanism to accurately predict the effect 
of resource management-level decisions from this project-specific effort on global climate change. 
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Although the Project would emit GHGs during construction, the emissions would be temporary, only 
occurring over a period of approximately 3 years. GHG emissions from operation of the series 
compensation stations would be negligible. 


4.3.2 Earth Resources 


The approaches for analysis of cumulative effects on geologic hazards, soil resources, and mineral 
resources including the geographic and temporal scopes defined for analysis, are presented in Table 4-3. 
These analyses rely on the analysis of direct and indirect impacts from the Project (refer to Section 3.2.2) 
and considers them in conjunction with the past, present, and RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 


4.3.2.1 Issues Identified for Analysis 
4.3.2.1.1 Potential Impacts on Geologic Hazards 


Potential cumulative effects on geologic hazards include landslide susceptibility resulting from the loss of 
vegetation or ground-disturbing activities related to the construction phase of multiple projects in a 
localized area. Also, mine subsidence could increase above subsurface mining activities in a localized 
area. Geologic hazards could directly and indirectly impact the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of the Project, either through direct loss of equipment or injury to personnel as a result of seismic activity, 
flooding, or landslides or indirect loss of transmission service as a result of these hazards. Cumulative 
effects of past, present and RFFAs are not expected to affect Quaternary faults or flooding. 


4.3.2.1.2 Potential Impacts on Soil Resources 


Cumulative effects on soil resources can result either from (1) alterations to the natural environment and 
land surface that could increase the rate of soil erosion by water or wind or (2) the permanent conversion 
of designated farmland soils to nonagricultural uses that could collectively result in limited loss of 
productivity of soils with the geographic scope for analysis. The implementation of appropriate selective 
mitigation measures would minimize short-term impacts, such as disturbance of surface soils and other 
alternations to the natural environment stemming from construction of the Project, other present and past 
projects, and RFFAs, such that the local soil resources would be stabilized or returned to a state close to 
their pre-construction state. Long-term impacts on soil resources would be associated with increased 
public access via new access roads to previously undisturbed areas crossed by the Project. 


4.3.2.1.3 Potential Impacts on Existing Mineral Operations 


Mineral resources are associated with the geologic formations or units they are found in. Not all geologic 
formations contain mineral resources or mineral resources may be found only in a portion of a geologic 
formation. The addition of the Project to past, present, and RFFAs could result in greater potential for 
effects on mineral resources throughout the Project area. The potential direct cumulative effects include 
ground disturbance, such as grading and cutting of access roads, auguring for tower footings and anchors, 
and conflicts with the development of mineral resources. Indirect effects include improved access to areas 
with mineral potential. 


4.3.2.2 Existing Condition 
4.3.2.2.1 Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


Geologic Hazards 


Areas of potential mine subsidence are present along all of the WYCO alternative routes and are 
associated with underground coal mines crossed by the alternative routes. Quaternary faults are present, 
but rare, along all of the WYCO alternative routes. Areas with moderate potential for flooding are present 
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along all of the WYCO alternative routes along the rivers, streams, and drainages crossed by the 
alternative routes. Areas with high and moderate potential for landslides are present along all of the 
WYCO alternative routes and are most common in the steep areas crossed by the Project. 


Soil Resources 


Soils that are highly susceptible to water erosion are rare along the WYCO alternative routes and soils 
that are moderately susceptible occur intermittently along all of the alternative routes. Soils that are highly 
susceptible to wind erosion are rare along the WYCO alternative routes and soils that are moderately 
susceptible to wind erosion occur intermittently along all of the alternative routes. Designated Prime or 
Unique Farmland soils are present along all of the WYCO alternative routes and generally are restricted 
to valleys that are currently actively irrigated in Colorado. 


Existing Mineral Operations 


Active mines and producing wells are common along all of the WYCO alternative routes. Active mining 
claims are only present along Alternative WYCO-D and its route variation. Permitted mines are present 
along all of the WYCO alternative routes with the greatest past and present development along 
Alternative WYCO-D and its route variation. Coal and other leases are present along all of the WYCO 
alternative routes with the greatest past and present development along Alternative WYCO-D and its 
route variation. Oil and gas leases are present along all of the WYCO alternative routes with the greatest 
past and present development along Alternative WYCO-D and its route variation. There are no 
geothermal leases along the WYCO alternative routes. 


4.3.2.2.2 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 
Geologic Hazards 


Areas of potential mine subsidence are present along all of the COUT BAX alternative routes and are 
associated with underground coal mines crossed by the alternative routes. Quaternary faults are present, 
but rare, along all of the COUT BAX alternative routes. Areas with moderate potential for flooding are 
present along all of the COUT BAX alternative routes along the rivers, streams, and drainages crossed by 
the alternative routes. Areas with high and moderate potential for landslides are present along all of the 
COUT BAX alternative routes are most common in the mountainous areas of central Utah crossed by the 
Project. 


Soil Resources 


Soils that are highly susceptible to water erosion are most common in the mountainous areas of central 
Utah and soils that are moderately susceptible occur intermittently along all of the alternative routes. Soils 
that are highly susceptible to wind erosion are rare along the COUT BAX alternative routes and soils that 
are moderately susceptible to wind erosion occur intermittently along all of the alternative routes. 
Designated Prime or Unique Farmland soils are present along all of the COUT BAX alternative routes 
and generally are restricted to valleys that are currently actively irrigated. 


Existing Mineral Operations 


Active mines and producing wells are common along all of the COUT BAX alternative routes with the 
greatest past and present development along Alternative COUT BAX-E. Active mining claims and 
permitted mines are present, but rare, along all of the COUT BAX alternative routes. Coal and other 
leases are common along all of the COUT BAX alternative routes with the greatest past and present 
development along Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C. Oil and gas leases are common along 
all of the COUT BAX alternative routes with the greatest past and present development along 
Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C. One geothermal lease is present along Alternative 
COUT BAX-E. 
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4.3.2.2.3 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


Geologic Hazards 


Areas of potential mine subsidence are only present along Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I. 
Quaternary faults are present, but rare, along all of the COUT alternative routes. Areas with moderate 
potential for flooding are present along all of the COUT alternative routes along the rivers, streams, and 
drainages crossed by the alternative routes. Areas with high and moderate potential for landslides are 
present along all of the COUT alternative routes are most common in the mountainous areas of central 
Utah crossed by the Project. 


Soil Resources 


Soils that are highly susceptible to water erosion are most common in the mountainous areas of central 
Utah and soils that are moderately susceptible occur intermittently along all of the alternative routes. Soils 
that are highly susceptible to wind erosion are rare along the COUT alternative routes and soils that are 
moderately susceptible to wind erosion occur intermittently along all of the alternative routes. Designated 
Prime or Unique Farmland soils are present along all of the COUT alternative routes and are generally 
restricted to valleys that are currently actively irrigated. 


Existing Mineral Operations 


Active mines and producing wells are present along all of the COUT alternative routes with the greatest 
past and present development along Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I. Active mining claims are present 
only along Alternatives COUT-C and its route variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I. Permitted mines are 
present, but rare, along all of the COUT alternative routes. Coal and other leases are common along all of 
the COUT alternative routes but the greatest past and present development occur along Alternatives 
COUT-H and COUT-I. Oil and gas leases are common along all of the COUT alternative routes with the 
greatest past and present development along Alternative COUT-I. Geothermal leases are present, but rare, 
along Alternatives COUT-C and its route variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I. 


4.3.2.3 Results 


4.3.2.3.1 Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) Alternative 
Routes 


Results of the analyses of cumulative effects from geologic hazards and on mineral and soil resources are 
summarized in Tables 4-5 through 4-23. 


Geologic Hazards 


The WYCO alternative routes do not cross any areas with Quaternary faults. The WYCO alternative 
routes cross areas with rare occurrences of potential mine subsidence. Cumulative effects from areas with 
potential mine subsidence on projects would only occur where other projects are sited in the immediate 
vicinity of the Project. 


Soil Resources 


Sensitive soils with moderate or high susceptibility to water or wind erosion, would experience the 
greatest cumulative effects along Alternative WYCO-D and WYCO-D-1; whereas, the least cumulative 
effects would occur along Alternative WYCO-B and its variants. 


Past and present developments that would have cumulative effects on sensitive soils include historic fire 
perimeters from 2000 to 2012, BLM vegetation treatments in the Little Snake Field Office, BLM oil and 
gas units on the Price, Richfield, and Vernal Field Offices, 011 and gas leases on Colorado and Utah state 
lands, the Chokecherry Wind Farm Expansion, and Seven Mile Hill Wind Energy Facility. RFFAs that 
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would have cumulative effects on sensitive soils include the Continental Divide-Creston Junction oil and 
gas project, the Gateway West 230kV and 500kV and TransWest Express transmission lines, and 
Hogback Ridge (Whirlwind I) Wind Energy Project. 


TABLE 4-5 
SOIL RESOURCES (SENSITIVE SOILS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 

Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 

Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 

(Applicant 26,200 1.600 1,900 2,800 6,300 19,900 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 26,200 1,600 1,800 2,900 6,200 20,000 


WYCO-B-2 26,200 1,600 1,900 2,800 6,300 19,900 
(Agency 

Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-3 19,800 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 

WYCO-C 19,000 

WYCO-C-1 19,100 

WYCO-C-2 19,000 

WYCO-C-3 19,000 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 

WYCO-D 22,400 

WYCO-D-1 22,400 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 

WYCO-F 20,600 

WYCO-F-1 20,800 

WYCO-F-2 20,700 

WYCO-F-3 20,500 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Designated farmland soils would experience similar cumulative effects along all of the WYCO alternative 
routes and their variants. 


Past and present developments that would have cumulative effects on designated farmland soils include 
historic fire perimeters from 2000 to 2012 and oil and gas fields. Reasonably foreseeable future action 
that would have cumulative effects on designated farmland soils includes the Trans West Express 
Transmission Project. 
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TABLE 4-6 
SOIL RESOURCES (FARMLAND SOILS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 

Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 

Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
16,300 1,200 1,800 14,500 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
| 200 | 1,700 14,800 


| 
a - — 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
WYCO-B-3 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 


WYCO-C | 16,300 | 1200 | 400 | 200 ~~ | 80014500 
wyco-c-l | 16500 | 1100 | 400 | 200 | 70014800 
| 400 | 200 


200 
200 
200 
1,700 14,100 
200 
200 
200 
00 


WYCO-C-2 14,000 

WYCO-C-3 14,000 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 

WYCO-D 22,400 

WYCO-D-1 21,900 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 

WYCO-F 14,500 

WYCO-F-1 14,800 


WYCO-F-2 15,800 1,300 1,800 14,000 
WYCO-F-3 15,800 1,200 1,700 14,100 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Existing Mineral Operations 


Active mining claims and producing wells are common along the WYCO alternative routes with 
concentrations in Wyoming. Cumulative effects on active mines and producing wells would be greatest 
along the similar Alternatives WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and WYCO-F, and would be the least along 
Alternative WYCO-D and WYCO-D-1. 


Past and present development that would cumulatively affect active mines includes the Chokecherry 
Wind Farm Expansion, Sevenmile Hill Wind Energy Facility, oil and gas leases on Colorado and 
Wyoming state lands, and BLM oil and gas units on the White River and Little Snake Field Offices. 
RFFAs that would cumulatively affect active mines and producing wells include the Continental Divide- 
Creston Junction oil and gas project, the Gateway West and TransWest Express transmission projects, and 
the Hogback Ridge (Whirlwind I) Wind Energy Project. 
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TABLE 4-7 
MINERAL RESOURCES (ACTIVE MINES AND PRODUCING WELLS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 
SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO — AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 

WYCO-B 

(\ppacant 84,000 9,500 11,200 20,900 63,100 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-2 84,000 9,500 11,200 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


20,900 63,100 
84,000 9,500 11,200 


20,900 63,100 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 


82,800 62,000 
82,800 62,000 
82,800 62,000 
82,800 62,000 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
69,400 51,000 
69,400 51,000 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
85,000 64,000 
WYCO-F-1_|__ 85,000 64,000 
WYCO-F-2_|__ 85,000 64,000 
WYCO-F-3_[__ 85,000 64,000 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 


| | 
84,000 9,500 11,200 20,900 63,100 
| | 


WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 


WYCO-D 
WYCO-D-1 


WYCO-F 





Active mining claims are only present along Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation WYCO-D-1 and 
cumulative effects would be associated with reasonably foreseeable future projects. 


TABLE 4-8 
MINERAL RESOURCES (ACTIVE MINING CLAIMS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO - AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 





Permitted mines occur infrequently along the WYCO alternative routes and would experience the greatest 
cumulative effect along Alternative WYCO-D and WYCO-D-1. 
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Past and present development that would have cumulative effects on permitted mines includes the 
Chokecherry Wind Farm Expansion and BLM oil and gas units on the White River and Little Snake Field 
Offices. RFFAs that would cumulatively affect permitted mines along the WYCO alternative routes 
would include the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 


TABLE 4-9 
MINERAL RESOURCES (PERMITTED MINES) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO - AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
130 
WYCO-B-2 130 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
WYCO-B-3 


N 


130 


N 


— ele _ 
NIN 

— ele e 
NIN 


— 


N 


130 


N 


Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 


e 


WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 208 
WYCO-C-2 208 
WYCO-C-3 208 


208 


N 
& 


N 
- 
RlRelRele 


NW 
AYR 


Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 


1,200 7 
1,200 7 


Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 


WYCO-D 
WYCO-D-1 


i 


~ 


165 
165 


WYCO-F 
WYCO-F-1 
WYCO-F-2 182 165 
WYCO-F-3 182 1 165 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 


182 
182 


RelRelele 
~|~ 


~ 





Coal and other leases, including uranium, are present to varying degrees along the WYCO alternative 
routes. Cumulative effects would be greatest along Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D-1 and would be least along Alternatives WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and WYCO-F and their route 
variations. 


Past and present development that would have cumulative effects on coal or other leases include existing 
coal and uranium leases on Wyoming state lands, BLM oil and gas units on the White River and Little 
Snake Field Offices, oil and gas leases on Colorado and Wyoming state lands, and the Chokecherry Wind 
Farm Expansion. RFFAs that would have cumulative effects on coal and other leases include the 
Continental Divide-Creston Junction oil and gas project, the Gateway West and TransWest Express 
transmission projects, and the Hogback Ridge (Whirlwind I) Wind Energy Project. 
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TABLE 4-10 
MINERAL RESOURCES (COAL AND OTHER LEASES) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 

Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 

Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 

WYCO-B 

(Applicant 173,300 7,900 7,400 16,200 157,100 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-2 172,200 7,900 7,400 
(Agency 

Preferred 

Alternative) 


16,200 156,000 
WYCO-B-3 173,300 7,900 7,400 


16,200 157,100 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 


WYCO-C 179,600 
WYCO-C-1 179,600 
WYCO-C-2 178,500 
WYCO-C-3 179,600 

Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 

WYCO-D 222,700 

WYCO-D-1 222,700 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 

WYCO-F 152,000 

WYCO-F-1 152,000 

; 


WYCO-B-1_ [173,300 7,900 7,400 | 900 =| 16,200 157,100 


WYCO-F-2 167,000 7,800 7,600 16,100 150,900 
WYCO-F-3 168,100 7,800 7,600 16,100 152,000 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Oil and gas leases are present to varying degrees along the WYCO alternative routes. Cumulative effects 
would be greatest along Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation WYCO-D-1 and would be least along 
Alternatives WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and WYCO-F and their route variations. 


Past and present development that would have cumulative effects on oil and gas leases include existing 
coal leases on Wyoming state lands, oil and gas leases on Colorado and Wyoming state lands, BLM oil 
and gas units on the White River and Little Snake Field Offices, and the Chokecherry Wind Farm 
Expansion. RFFAs that would have cumulative effects on oil and gas leases include the Continental 
Divide-Creston Junction oil and gas project, the Gateway West and TransWest Express transmission 
projects, and the Hogback Ridge (Whirlwind I) Wind Energy Project. 
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TABLE 4-11 
MINERAL LEASES (OIL AND GAS LEASES) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 

(xpphcant 49,300 3,200 1,700 5,200 44,100 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


: ; 400 : 
WYCO-B-1 49,800 3,200 1,700 5,300 44,500 
00 


WYCO-B-2 49,200 3,100 1,700 300 5,200 44,000 
(Agency 

Preferred 

Alternative) 

WYCO-B-3 44,200 


Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 
5,300 43,900 


WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 44,300 
: 


WYCO-C-2 43,800 

WYCO-C-3 44,000 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 

WYCO-D 51,100 

WYCO-D-1 51,200 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 

WYCO-F 45,700 

WYCO-F-1 46,100 

400 


WYCO-F-2 51,000 3,300 1,800 5,400 45,600 
WYCO-F-3 51,200 3,300 1300 | 400 | 5,400 45,800 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Areas identified as having potential mineral resources are common along the WYCO alternative routes 
and would experience the greatest cumulative effect along Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D-1. 
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TABLE 4-12 
MINERAL RESOURCES (POTENTIAL MINERAL RESOURCE AREAS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 
SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 

(Applicant 116,100 8,400 8,100 1,300 17,800 98,300 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 116,600 8,400 8,100 1,300 17,800 98,800 


WYCO-B-2 114,300 8,200 8,100 1,300 17,600 96,700 
(Agency 

Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-3 97,800 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 

WYCO-C 104,100 

WYCO-C-1 104,600 

WYCO-C-2 102,500 

WYCO-C-3 103,500 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 

WYCO-D 137,200 

WYCO-D-1 136,600 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 

WYCO-F 112,900 

WYCO-F-1 113,300 

WYCO-F-2 111,300 

WYCO-F-3 112,300 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 





4.3.2.3.2 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 
Alternative Routes 


Geologic Hazards 


The COUT BAX alternatives cross nearly equal areas of Quaternary faults that would have potential 
cumulative effects on the Project and other projects. Areas with potential mine subsidence occur 
infrequently along the COUT BAX alternatives with the greatest potential along Alternative 

COUT BAX-E. Cumulative effects from either Quaternary faults or areas with potential mine subsidence 
on projects would occur only where other projects are sited immediately nearby to the Project. 


Soil Resources 
Sensitive soils occur along all of the COUT BAX alternative routes, and cumulative effects on sensitive 
soils would be greatest along Alternative COUT BAX-C and least along Alternative COUT BAX-B. 


Past and present developments that cumulatively would affect sensitive soils include various mines, oil 
and gas wells on BLM lands in the Price, Richfield, and Vernal Field Offices, oil and gas wells on Utah 
state lands, oil shale leases on Utah state lands, and the Carbon County proposed ATV trail. RFFAs that 
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cumulatively would affect sensitive soils include the Kerr-McGee oil and gas development, the Narrows 
proposed East Bench and Oak Creek pipeline, and the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 


TABLE 4-13 
SOIL RESOURCES (SENSITIVE SOILS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Designated Prime or Unique Farmland soils occur along all of the COUT BAX alternative routes and 
cumulative effects on designated Prime or Unique Farmland soils would be equal along all of the COUT 
BAX alternative routes. 





Past and present developments that cumulatively would affect designated Prime or Unique Farmland soils 
include historic fire perimeters between 2000 and 2011, the Deserado Mine expansion, active sand and 
gravel permits in Utah, oil and gas leases on BLM land in the Price Field Office, Colorado state lands, 
and Utah state lands, the Ferron Natural Gas project, and the Carbon County proposed ATV trail. RFFAs 
that cumulatively would affect designated Prime or Unique Farmland soils would include Narrows 
proposed East Bend and Oak Creek pipeline, Mona South transmission line project, and the Trans West 
Express Transmission Project. 


TABLE 4-14 
SOIL RESOURCES (FARMLAND SOILS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 





Existing Mineral Operations 


Active mining claims and producing wells are common along the COUT BAX alternative routes with 
substantially greater numbers along Alternative COUT BAX-E relative to Alternatives COUT BAX-B 
and COUT BAX-C. Cumulative effects on active mines and producing wells would be greatest along 
Alternative COUT BAX-E. 


Past and present development that cumulatively would affect active mines and producing wells includes 


the existing mines, metalliferous mineral, and potash leases on Utah state lands, BLM oil and gas units on 
the Grand Junction, Moab, Price, Richfield, Vernal, and White River Field Offices; Ferron natural gas 
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project, and the Enterprise Mid-America pipeline. RFFAs that cumulatively would affect active mines 
and producing wells include the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 


TABLE 4-15 
MINERAL RESOURCES (ACTIVE MINES AND PRODUCING WELLS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 
SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER 
(COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


|COUTBAX-E 69.300 | 46,200 | 900] 10047300 22.000 


Active mining claims are present along the COUT BAX alternative routes with substantially greater 
numbers along Alternative COUT BAX-E relative to Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C. 
Cumulative effects on active mines and producing wells would be greatest along Alternative COUT 
BAX-E. 





Past and present development that cumulatively would affect active mining claims includes existing 
gravel pits and BLM oil and gas units. RFFAs that cumulatively would affect active mining claims 
include the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 


TABLE 4-16 
MINERAL RESOURCES (ACTIVE MINING CLAIMS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 


Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


|COUTBAX-B | 600 | 55 | 386 
|COUTBAX-C_| 600 | 55 | 386 


Permitted mines occur intermittently along the COUT BAX alternative routes. Cumulative effects on 
permitted mines along the COUT BAX alternative routes would be equal. 





Past and present development that cumulatively would affect permitted mines along the COUT BAX 
alternative routes would include exiting gravel pits, BLM oil and gas units, various mines, the Ferron 
Natural Gas Project, and the Enterprise Mid-America Pipeline. There are no known RFFAs that would 
cumulatively affect permitted mines in the area of analysis. 
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TABLE 4-17 
MINERAL RESOURCES (PERMITTED MINES) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


COUT BAX-B 
COUT BAX-C 


COUT BAX-E 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


Coal and other leases occur frequently along the COUT BAX alternative routes. Cumulative effects on 
permitted mines along the COUT BAX alternative routes would be greatest along Alternative COUT 
BAX-C and least along Alternative COUT BAX-E. 





Past and present developments that cumulatively would affect coal and other leases along the COUT 
BAX alternative routes would include existing mines and leases, BLM oil and gas units, the Ferron 
Natural Gas Project, Liberty Pioneer Gas Exploration project, Utah Department of Oil, Gas, and Mines oil 
and gas well pads, and the Enterprise Mid-America Pipeline. RFFAs that would cumulatively affect coal 
and other leases would include the Narrows proposed reservoir site, TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, and the Green River Industrial project. 


TABLE 4-18 
MINERAL RESOURCES (COAL AND OTHER LEASES) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 





Oil and gas leases occur frequently along the COUT BAX alternative routes. Cumulative effects would be 
greatest along Alternative COUT BAX-C, and would be least along Alternative COUT BAX-E. 


Past and present developments that would have cumulative effects on oil and gas leases include the 
various existing oil and gas well pads on BLM and SITLA-administered lands, potash leases, the Ferron 
Natural Gas project, and the Enterprise Mid-America Pipeline. RFFAs that would be cumulative effects 
on oil and gas leases include the TransWest Express Transmission Project, the Green River Industrial 
project, the proposed Narrows reservoir, and the Woodside power generation project. 
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TABLE 4-19 
MINERAL RESOURCES (OIL AND GAS LEASES) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Geothermal leases occur infrequently along the COUT BAX alternative routes and cumulative effects on 
geothermal leases would only occur along Alternative COUT BAX-E. 





Currently, there are no past or present developments that would have cumulative effects on geothermal 
leases. RFFAs that cumulatively would affect geothermal leases would include the Woodside power 
generation project and the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 


TABLE 4-20 
MINERAL RESOURCES (GEOTHERMAL LEASES) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Potential mineral resource areas occur frequently along the COUT BAX alternative routes and cumulative 
effects would be greatest along Alternative COUT BAX-C. 





TABLE 4-21 
MINERAL RESOURCES (POTENTIAL MINERAL RESOURCE AREAS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 
SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER 
(COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
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4.3.2.3.3 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 
Alternative Routes 


Geologic Hazards 


The COUT alternative routes cross nearly equal areas of Quaternary faults that would have potential 
cumulative effects on the Project and other projects. There are no areas with potential mine subsidence 
crossed by the COUT alternative routes. Cumulative effects from Quaternary faults on projects would 
occur only where other projects are sited in the immediate vicinity of the Project. 


Soil Resources 


The greatest cumulative effects on sensitive soils, moderate or high susceptibility to water or wind 
erosion, would occur along Alternative COUT-I and the least cumulative effects would occur along 
Alternative COUT-C and its variants. 


Past and present developments that would have cumulative effects on sensitive soils include historic fire 
perimeters from 2000 to 2011, Roosevelt pipeline, BLM oil and gas units in the Vernal Field Office, oil 
and gas leases on Colorado state lands, and oil and gas leases and well pads on Utah state lands. RFFAs 
that would have cumulative effects on sensitive soils would include the Strawberry Highlands project and 
the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 


TABLE 4-22 
SOIL RESOURCES (SENSITIVE SOILS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Development Actions Development 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 
COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
COUT-C 
COUT-C-1 
COUT-C-2 
COUT-C-3 
(Agency 
Preferred ? 
Alternative) 
COUT-C-4 
COUT-C-5 


23,000 4,600 2,600 1,900 9,100 13,900 


2 
2 
? 
2 
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TABLE 4-22 
SOIL RESOURCES (SENSITIVE SOILS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 
COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
17,100 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 


22,500 5,600 2,500 1,200 9,400 13,100 





Designated Prime and Unique Farmland soils occur along the COUT alternative routes, and would 
experience the greatest cumulative effects along Alternative COUT-B, and its variants; whereas, the least 
cumulative effects would occur along Alternative COUT-C, and its variants. 


Past and present developments that would have cumulative effects on designated Prime and Unique 
Farmland soils would include historic fire perimeters between 2000 and 2011, BLM oil and gas units in 
the Vernal and Price Field Offices, oil and gas leases on Colorado state lands, and oil and gas leases and 
well pads on Utah state lands. RFFAs that would have cumulative effects on designated Prime and 
Unique Farmland soils would include the Narrows proposed East Bench and Oak Creek pipeline, Mona 
South transmission line project, and TransWest Express Transmission Project. 


TABLE 4-23 
SOILS RESOURCES (FARMLAND SOILS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 


COUT-A 19,400 5,700 100 6,200 13,200 


5,700 100 6,200 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
6,900 100 7,400 
6,900 100 7,400 
6,900 100 7,400 
6,900 100 7,400 
6,900 100 7,400 
- 


COUT-B-5 21,300 6,900 100 7,400 13,900 
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TABLE 4-23 

SOILS RESOURCES (FARMLAND SOILS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 

COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
200 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 8.700 2,500 100 2,800 5,900 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


200 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 
COUT-H 


(Applicant 13,900 3,800 300 100 4,200 9,700 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 12,600 2,900 300 200 3,400 9,200 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Existing Mineral Operations 


Active mines and producing wells occur to varying degrees along the COUT alternative routes. 
Cumulative effects on active mines and producing wells would be the greatest along Alternatives 
COUT-H and COUT-I. 


Past and present developments that cumulatively would affect active mines and producing wells include 
existing mines, oil and gas units in the BLM Vernal Field Office, oil and gas leases or well pads on Utah 
state lands, and the Roosevelt pipeline. RFFAs that cumulatively would affect active mines and producing 
wells would include the Blacktail Ridge exploratory drilling project and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project. 


TABLE 4-24 
MINERAL RESOURCES (ACTIVE MINES AND PRODUCING WELLS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 
SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO 
CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 32,500 17,500 17,900 14,600 





COUT-A-1 32,500 17,500 17,900 14,600 
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TABLE 4-24 
MINERAL RESOURCES (ACTIVE MINES AND PRODUCING WELLS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 
SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO 
CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 


15,700 
15,300 
15,300 
15,200 
15,300 


COUT-B-5 32,500 16,900 17,300 15,200 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
25,100 
C 


OUT-C-3 
(Agency 50,300 24.500 100 25,200 25,100 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


25,700 25,600 
25,200 25,100 


2 
2 
2 
2 


COUT-C-4 50,400 24,500 25,200 25,200 
COUT-C-5 50,400 24,500 25,200 25,200 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 93,800 38,200 1.200 100 39,500 54,300 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 72,200 39,500 40,400 31,800 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Active mining claims occur equally along Alternatives COUT-C, COUT-H, and COUT-I. 


Past and present developments that cumulatively would affect active mining claims would include special 
active mineral permits, metalliferous mineral leases, and oil and gas leases on Utah state lands and BLM 
oil and gas units in the Vernal Field Office. RFFAs that cumulatively would affect active mining claims 
would include the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 


TABLE 4-25 
MINERAL RESOURCES (ACTIVE MINING CLAIMS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
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TABLE 4-25 
MINERAL RESOURCES (ACTIVE MINING CLAIMS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 


COUT-B-5 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 


25,700 

25,700 23,100 

25,700 23,100 
COUT-C-3 


(Agency 25,700 2,500 100 13 2,600 23,100 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


2,600 23,100 


COUT-C-4 25,700 2,500 2,600 23,100 
COUT-C-5 25,700 2,500 


2,600 23,100 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 25,700 2,500 100 13 2,600 23,100 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 26,200 2,500 18 2,600 23,600 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 


ele RelRele 
Ww] o WW] Go] oo 





Permitted mines occur infrequently along the COUT alternative routes and Alternatives COUT-H and 
COUT-I would have the greatest cumulative effects. 


Past and present developments that cumulatively would affect permitted mines along the COUT 
alternative routes include oil and gas leases on Utah state lands, BLM oil and gas units in the Price Field 
Office, and the Ferron Natural Gas project. RFFAs that cumulatively would affect permitted mines would 
include the Trans West Express Transmission Project. 
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TABLE 4-26 

MINERAL RESOURCES (PERMITTED MINES) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 

COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 


a 
oO 


Nn 
cP 
mele 
NIN 
ele 
NIN 
. 
oS 


Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
15 


oo 
Nn 


COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 
COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 


aN 
So 


DIBID 
WI] oO] 


Re lRlRelele 
MIN ][APMm Try 
Re fRlRelelRele 
a 
oO 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
15 


oo 
Nn 


COUT-C 
COUT-C-1 
COUT-C-2 


aN 
oS 


Q 
O 
q 
4 
Qq 
ue 


(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
COUT-C-4 
COUT-C-5 


12 
15 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


Hi 


~ 
= ele 
nn NIw 
ele = Relele 
MIN nn NIWl]n 
Nn 
Wl oOo OO 


COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 
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Coal and other leases would occur frequently along the COUT alternative routes and Alternative COUT-I 
would have the greatest cumulative effects. 


Past and present developments that would have cumulative effects on coal and other leases would include 
various mines; BLM oil and gas units in the Vernal Field Office; oil and gas leases on Colorado state 
lands; and oil and gas leases, well pads, metalliferous mineral leases, and active mineral material permits 
on Utah state lands. RFFAs that cumulatively would affect coal and other leases would include the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project, Kerr-McGee oil and gas development project, and the Narrows 
proposed reservoir. 
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TABLE 4-27 

MINERAL RESOURCES (COAL AND OTHER LEASES) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 

Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
167,400 135,200 
167,400 135,200 

Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 

213,500 173,400 
09,60 169,700 


N 


NINN 
SolO}|O 


o 


COUT-B-2 09,60 37,200 2,100 39,900 169,700 
COUT-B-3 09,60 37,200 2,100 39,900 169,700 


iN 
oO 


09,60 169,700 
209,600 | 37,200 | 2,100 «| 600 | 39,900__|_ 169.700 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
03,10 325,200 
403,800 322,800 
403,800 322,800 
COUT-C-3 
Cpency 403,800 75,800 4,200 1,000 81,000 322,800 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
399.200 321,400 
399.200 321,500 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 
COUT-H 
sppucant 528,300 103,000 16,500 120,500 407,800 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
643,000 492.400 
NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Oil and gas leases occur frequently along the COUT alternative routes. Alternative COUT-I would have 
the greatest cumulative effects and Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation COUT-A-1 would have the 
least. 


Past and present developments that would have cumulative effects on oil and gas leases include various 
mines, Roosevelt pipeline; BLM oil and gas units in the Vernal, Price, and Richfield Field Offices; oil 
and gas leases on Colorado state lands; and oil and gas leases and well pads on Utah state lands; and 
metalliferous mineral on Utah state lands. RFFAs that cumulatively would affect oil and gas leases would 
include the TransWest Express Transmission Project, and the Kerr-McGee oil and gas development. 
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TABLE 4-28 
MINERAL RESOURCES (OIL AND GAS LEASES) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
167,400 143,500 
167,400 143,500 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
199,200 164,200 
191,000 156,400 


COUT-B-4 193,600 31,000 3,200 7 34,900 158,700 
COUT-B-5 192,500 30,500 3,300 7 34,500 158,000 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
77,40 230,500 
278,400 226,000 
280,400 227,800 


COUT-B-3 193,100 30,500 34,600 158,500 


COUT-B-2 193,00! 30,900 34,800 158,200 


o 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 279,900 46,500 4,700 1,100 52,300 227,600 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 277,100 42,100 4,300 1,200 47,700 229,400 
COUT-C-5 276,500 41,700 4,500 1,200 47,300 229,200 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 262,800 39,400 4,200 800 44,500 218,300 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 370,000 63,700 4,600 1,600 70,000 300,000 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Geothermal leases occur rarely along the COUT alternative routes and Alternative COUT-C, and its 
variants, Alternatives COUT-H, and COUT-I would have the greatest cumulative effect. No cumulative 
effects on geothermal leases would occur along Alternatives COUT-B and COUT-C. 


Past and present development that would have cumulative effects on geothermal leases would include oil 
and gas leases and well pads and oil shale leases on Utah state lands. The RFFA that would have 
cumulative effects on geothermal leases include the Kerr-McGee oil and gas development project. 
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TABLE 4-29 

MINERAL RESOURCE (GEOTHERMAL LEASES) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 

COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 

Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 

Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 

Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 

Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 


Oo 


He 
a 


N 
On 


i 
Oo 


Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 

COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 
COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 


N 
an 
N 
On 


6 


COUT BS? = Ie 6 he 2 SE 
| couTBi | 2 | Oo | oO | oo | 
| COUT B22) 26 Oi 
| courTs-3 | 26 |  o | oOo | oo | 
fe COUT BA 26. 00 0 
COU Ter Gf 


N 
On 


Oo 
NO 
On 


DIN 
NIN NO 
DIN nN 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

COUT-C 
COUT-C-1 
COUT-C-2 


Q 
O 
q 
4 
Qq 
eS) 


(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
COUT-C-4 
COUT-C-5 


ele ele 
AA AJAIA 


nN Nn 
ao — ele le 
AIA & AIRIAR 

— 

& 
oO} 00 oo co | co 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 
COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 104 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


A 


Nn 

N 
= = 

& 
Te 
= = 

& 

WwW 
fe 


Nn 





Areas identified as having potential mineral resources are common along the COUT alternative routes and 
Alternative COUT-I would have the greatest cumulative effect. 


TABLE 4-30 
MINERAL RESOURCES (POTENTIAL MINERAL RESOURCE AREAS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 
SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO 
CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 224,900 49,300 7,100 2,000 58,400 166,500 
COUT-A-1 224,400 49,300 7,100 2,000 58,400 166,000 
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TABLE 4-30 
MINERAL RESOURCES (POTENTIAL MINERAL RESOURCE AREAS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 
SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO 
CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
182,200 
178,900 
180,700 
180,500 
180,600 
180,600 


WYCO-C 229,900 40,400 4,600 1,500 46,400 183,500 
COUT-C-1 225,400 42,200 4,600 1,700 48,500 176,900 
COUT-C-2 227,200 42,200 4,700 1,700 48,600 178,600 
Cc 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 


OUT-C-3 
(Agency 226,900 42,200 4,600 1,600 48,400 178,500 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 227,400 39,200 4,400 2,000 45,600 181,800 
COUT-C-5 227,000 39,100 4,400 1,800 45,300 181,700 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 228,000 43,900 5,600 1,300 50,700 177,300 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 273,100 54,300 4,700 2,200 61,000 212,100 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 





4.3.3 Paleontological Resources 


The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on paleontological resources, including the geographic 
and temporal scopes defined for analysis, is presented in Table 4-3. This analysis relies on the analysis of 
direct and indirect impacts from the Project (refer to Section 3.2.3) and considers them in conjunction 
with the past, present, RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 


4.3.3.1 Potential Impacts on Paleontological Resources 


Paleontological resources can be affected directly by disturbance or destruction of buried, in-situ fossils 
as a result of ground-disturbing activities including, access road creation, leveling of transmission tower 
sites, pipeline trenching, or mine excavation. Indirect impacts on paleontological resources include 
increased potential for vandalism or unauthorized collection of fossils due to increased public access into 
previously difficult to access areas. 
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4.3.3.2 Existing Condition 


Numerous geologic units are present in the CIAA for the Project containing moderate to very high PFYCs 
(PFYCs 3, 4 and 5). These geologic units range from small exposed areas to very large areas 
encompassing several states. These geologic units are known to have contained paleontological resources 
in the past. 


The geologic units and their PFYC classifications, crossed by the WYCO alternative routes are shown in 
Table 4-31. 


TABLE 4-31 
GEOLOGICAL UNITS CROSSED BY THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO 
U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Geological Formations with a Geological Formations with a 
Alternative Potential Fossil Yield Classification Potential Fossil Yield Classification 
Route of 4 or 5 (High Sensitivity) of 3 (Moderate Sensitivity) 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
Wasatch Formation, Luman Tongue (Green Steele Shale, Lewis Shale, Fort Union 
River Formation), Tipton Shale (Green Formation, Medicine Bow Formation, 
River Formation), Laney Member (Green Miocene Rocks, Mancos, Sego 
River Formation, Cathedral Bluffs Tongue Sandstone/Buck Tongue 
(Wasatch Formation), Niobrara Formation, 
Ferris Formation, Hanna Formation, 
Mesaverde Group, Lance Formation, 
Bridger Formation, Browns Park Formation, 
Iles Formation 


WYCO-B-1 Same as WYCO-B Same as WYCO-B 


WYCO-B-2 Same as WYCO-B Same as WYCO-B 


WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


(Agency 
Preferred 


Alternative) 
PRO Sa C0 a as WYCO-B 
Fs Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations | 
Wasatch Formation, Luman Tongue (Green | Steele Shale, Lewis Shale, Fort Union 
River Formation), Tipton Shale (Green Formation, Medicine Bow Formation, 
River Formation), Wilkins Peak Member Miocene Rocks, Sego Sandstone/Buck 
(Green River Formation), Cathedral Bluffs Tongue, Mancos 
Tongue (Wasatch Formation), Niobrara 
Formation, Hanna Formation, Ferris 
Formation, Laney Member (Green River 
Formation), Washakie Formation, 
Mesaverde Group, Lance Formation, 
Bridger Formation, Browns Park, Iles 
Formation 


WYCO-C-1 Same as WYCO-C Same as WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-2 Same as WYCO-C Same as WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-3 Same as WYCO-C Same as WYCO-C 
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GEOLOGICAL UNITS CROSSED BY THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO 
U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Geological Formations with a 
Potential Fossil Yield Classification 
of 4 or 5 (High Sensitivity) 


Alternative 
Route 


Geological Formations with a 
Potential Fossil Yield Classification 
of 3 (Moderate Sensitivity) 


Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 


Ferris Formation, Tipton Shale (Green River 
Formation), Hanna Formation, Lance 
Formation, Mesaverde Group, Niobrara 
Formation, Wasatch Formation, Cathedral 
Bluffs Tongue (Wasatch Formation), 
Browns Park Formation, Iles Formation, 
Williams Fork Formation 


WYCO-D 


Fort Union Formation, Lewis Shale, Medicine 
Bow Formation, Miocene Rocks, Steele 
Shale, Laramie Formation, Madison 
Limestone, Mancos, Sego Sandstone/Buck 
Tongue 


WYCO-D-1 Same as WYCO-D Same as WYCO-D 


Ferris Formation, Luman Tongue (Green 
River), Tipton Shale (Green River), Hanna 
Formation, Lance Formation, Mesaverde 


Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 


Fort Union Formation, Lewis Shale, Medicine 
Formation, Miocene Rocks, Steele Shale, 
Mancos, Sego Sandstone/Buck Tongue 


5 Group, Niobrara Formation, Wasatch 
Formation, Cathedral Bluffs Tongue 
(Wasatch Formation), Bridger Formation, 


Browns Park Formation, Laney Member 
(Green River Formation), Iles Formation 


WYCO-F-1 Same as WYCO-F Same as WYCO-F 


WYCO-F 


WYCO-F-2 Same as WYCO-F Same as WYCO-F 
WYCO-F-3 Same as WYCO-F Same as WYCO-F 


The geologic units and their PFYC ratings, crossed by the COUT BAX alternative routes are shown in 





Table 4-32. 


TABLE 4-32 


GEOLOGICAL UNITS CROSSED BY THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Geological Formations with a 
Potential Fossil Yield Classification 
of 4 or 5 (High Sensitivity) 

Dakota Sandstone and Burro Canyon 
Formations, Green River, Iles Formation, 
Mesaverde Group, Wasatch Formation, 
Williams Fork Formation, Duchesne River 
Formation, Morrison Formation, North Horn 
Formation 


Alternative 
Route 


COUT BAX-B 


COUT BAX- 
COUT BAX- 





Geological Formations with a 
Potential Fossil Yield Classification 
of 3 (Moderate Sensitivity) 


Hunter Canyon, Mancos, Mt. Garfield 
Formation and Sego Sandstone, Sego 
Sandstone/Buck Tongue, Arapien Shale and 
Summerville Formation, Glen Canyon Group, 
Indianola Formation 


Same as COUT BAX-B Same as COUT BAX-B 
Same as COUT BAX-B Same as COUT BAX-B 


The geologic units and their PFYC ratings, crossed by the COUT alternative routes are shown in 


Table 4-33. 
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TABLE 4-33 
GEOLOGICAL UNITS CROSSED BY THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Geological Formations with a Geological Formations with a 
Alternative Potential Fossil Yield Classification Potential Fossil Yield Classification 
Route of 4 or 5 (High Sensitivity) of 3 (Moderate Sensitivity) 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
Mesaverde Group, Duchesne River Mancos, Sego Sandstone/Buck Tongue, 
COUT-A Formation, Green River Formation, North Arapien Shale, Summerville Formation, 
Horn Formation, Wasatch Formation Indianola Formation 
COUT-A-1 Same as COUT-A 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B ame as COUT-A Same as COUT-A 


COUT-B-1 ame as COUT-A ame as COUT-A 
COUT-B-2 ame as COUT-A Same as COUT-A 


COUT-B-3 ame as COUT-A Same as COUT-A 
COUT-B-4 ame as COUT-A Same as COUT-A 
COUT-B-5 ame as COUT-A ame as COUT-A 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
COUT-C ame as COUT-A 
COUT-C-1 ame as COUT-A 
COUT-C-2__ | Same as COUT-A 
COUT-C-3 
(Agency 
Preferred ” 
Alternative) 


Same as COUT-A Same as COUT-A 


COUT-C-4 ame as COUT-A Same as COUT-A 
COUT-C-5 ame as COUT-A Same as COUT-A 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H Same as COUT-A Same as COUT-A 
(Applicant 

Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I Same as COUT-A Same as COUT-A 





4.3.3.3 Results 
4.3.3.3.1 Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


The WYCO alternative routes share alignments along Links W15, W30, W32, W35, W36, and C175. The 
impacts from the Project would contribute cumulatively to the impacts of other present and past projects, 
and RFFAs on those geologic units with moderate or high sensitivity. However, application of design 
features of the Proposed Action, including preconstruction surveys for paleontological resources, would 
be anticipated to minimize the incremental effects. 


Projects that could have cumulative effects associated with the implementation of the Project, for the 
WYCO alternative routes, are shown in Table 4-34. 
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TABLE 4-34 
PAST, PRESENT, AND OTHER REASONABLY FORESEEABLE FUTURE ACTIONS FOR 
PALEONTOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN THE CUMULATIVE IMPACTS ANALYSIS AREA OF THE 
WYOMING TO COLORADO - AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
Chokecherry and Sierra Madre Wind 
Farm, Anadarko Atlantic Rim Natural 
Gas Project, PacifiCorp Seven Mile 
Hill Wind Energy Facility, Bureau of 
Land Management Oil and Gas 
Leases, Carl Allen 45, Colorado State 
Oil and Gas Leases, Wyoming State 
Oil and Gas Leases, Wyoming State 
Land Uranium Lease 
ame as WYCO-B 
WYCO-B-2 
(Agency Preferred | Same as WYCO-B Same as WYCO-B 
Alternative) 


Continental Divide-Creston Junction Oil 
and Gas Project, Gateway West 500kV, 
TransWest Express Transmission Project, 
Hogback Ridge Wind Energy Project 


WYCO-B (Applicant 
Preferred Alternative) 


WYCO-B-3 Same as WYCO-B 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
WYCO-C ame as WYCO-B Same as WYCO-B 
WYCO-C-1 ame as WYCO-B Same as WYCO-B 
WYCO-C-2 ame as WYCO-B ame as WYCO-B 
WYVO-C-3 ame as WYCO-B ame as WYCO-B 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


Same as WYCO-B, but with the addition of 

Trapper Mine Exploratory Coal Mine, and 

SWEPI LP Oil and Gas Development 

Same as WYCO-B, but with the addition of 

Trapper Mine Exploratory Coal Mine, and 

SWEPI LP Oil and Gas Development 

Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 

WYCO-F ame as WYCO-B 
WYCO-F-1 ame as WYCO-B 
WYCO-F-2 ame as WYCO-B 
WYCO-F-3 ame as WYCO-B 


For the WYCO alternative routes and route variations, development associated with several large past and 
present actions have contributed to cumulative impacts on paleontological resources, including the 
Chokecherry and Sierra Madre Wind Farm and oil and gas development on BLM-administered land. In 
addition to Project impacts, RFFAs, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, if implemented 
would add to the cumulative effects on paleontological resources. For the WYCO alternative routes, the 
extent of cumulative development would be the same because the same past and other present actions and 
RFFAs occur in the CIAA, with the exception of the Trapper Exploratory Coal Mine and SWEPI LP Oil 
and Gas Development, which are exclusive to Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation WYCO-D-1. 
Also, Carl Allen 45 oil and gas development would be excluded from cumulative effects associated with 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation WYCO-D-1. Overall, the cumulative effects associated with 
the Project along any of the WYCO alternative routes would be similar. Application of selective 
mitigation measures, including preconstruction surveys for paleontological resources, is anticipated to 
minimize the incremental Project effects. 


Same as WYCO-B excluding Carl 
Allen 45 


Same as WYCO-B excluding Carl 


waeeD Allen 45 
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4.3.3.3.2 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 


Projects that could have cumulative effects associated with the implementation of the Project, for the 
COUT BAX alternative routes, are shown in Table 4-35. 


TABLE 4-35 
PAST, PRESENT, AND OTHER REASONABLY FORESEEABLE FUTURE ACTIONS FOR 
PALEONTOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN THE CUMULATIVE EFFECTS STUDY AREA OF THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Reasonably Foreseeable Future 
Alternative Past and Present Actions Actions 


Banning Siding Loadout Coal Mine, Bear 

Canyon Coal Mine, COVOL Site Coal 

Mine, Deer Creek Coal Lease, Dugout 

Coal Mine, Hiawatha Complex Coal 

Mine, Savage Coal Terminal, Star Point 

Waste Fuel Coal Mine, Sunnyside 

Refuse/Slurry Coal Mine, Wildcat 

Loadout Coal Mine, Flatirons Resources 

#1-4 Compressor Plant and Pipeline, Utah 

National Guard Engineering Battalion TransWest Express Transmission 
Training Area, abandoned White Sands Project, Price Residential and 
Missile Launch Facility, Utah State Annexations, Woodside Power 
Institutional Trust Lands Administration Generation 

Active Leaves (shale, mineral, and 

potash), Bureau of Land Management Oil 

and Gas Leases, Ferron Natural Gas 

Project, Colorado State Oil and Gas 

Leases, Utah Division of Oil, Gas and 

Mining Oil and Gas Well Pads, Enterprise 

Mid-America Pipeline, Western 

Expansion II Pipeline, and Residential 

Areas 


Same as COUT BAX-B with the 
addition of Blue Castle Footprint for 
Proposed Nuclear Power Plant and 
COOTE eG panes COUPON 8 Twin Bridges Resources, LLC Oil and 
Gas Development, and Green River 
Industrial 
Same as COUT BAX-B with the 
addition of Blue Castle Footprint for 
Proposed Nuclear Power Plant and 
OUT ee pane OU Be Twin Bridges Resources, LLC Oil and 
Gas Development, and Green River 
Industrial 


The COUT BAX alternative routes share alignments along Links C177, C185, C195, C196, C197, C270, 
U490, U486, and U487. The impacts from the Project would contribute cumulatively to the impacts of 
present and past projects and RFFAs cumulative effects of the Project, other present and past projects, and 
RFFAs on those geological units with moderate or high sensitivity. However, application of selective 
mitigation measures, including preconstruction surveys for paleontological resources, is anticipated to 
minimize the incremental Project effects. 


COUT BAX-B 
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For the COUT BAX alternative routes, development associated with several large past and present actions 
have contributed to cumulative impacts on paleontological resources, including activities on SITLA 
Active Leases and Colorado State Oil and Gas Leases that are large in scope. Several mines also are 
present. In addition to Project impacts, RFFAs, such as TransWest Express Transmission Project, if 
implemented, would add to the cumulative effects on paleontological resources. For the COUT BAX 
alternative routes, the extent of cumulative development would be similar because some of the same past 
and other present actions and RFFAs occur in the CIAA for alternative routes. However, three additional 
RFFAs in the CIAA for Alternatives COUT BAX-C and COUT BAX-E, the Blue Castle Nuclear Plant, 
Green River Industrial, and Twin Ridges Resources, LLC Oil and Gas Development would occur. Thus, 
the extent of potential cumulative effects associated with cumulative development associated with 
Alternatives COUT BAX-C and COUT BAX-E would be greater than those for Alternative COUT 
BAX-B. 


4.3.3.3.3 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


The COUT alternative routes share alignments along Links C186, U460, U621, U638, U639, and U640. 
The impacts from the Project would contribute cumulatively to the impacts of other present, past projects, 
and RFFAs cumulative effects of the Project, other present and past projects, and RFFAs on those 
geological units with moderate or high sensitivity. However, application of selective mitigation measures, 
including preconstruction surveys for paleontological resources, is anticipated to minimize the 
incremental Project effects. 


Similar past and present actions are in the CIAA for Alternatives COUT-A, COUT-B, COUT-C, and their 
route variations, as are the past and present actions in the CIAA for Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I. 
The RFFAs in the CIAA for all COUT alternatives routes are similar. Projects that could have cumulative 
effects associated with the implementation of the Project for the COUT alternative routes and route 
variations are shown in Table 4-36. 


TABLE 4-36 
PAST, PRESENT, AND OTHER REASONABLY FORESEEABLE FUTURE ACTIONS FOR 
PALEONTOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN THE CUMULATIVE EFFECTS STUDY AREA OF THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Reasonably Foreseeable Future 
Alternative Past and Present Actions Actions 


Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
BLM Oil and Gas Leases, Colorado 
State Oil and Gas Leases, Utah State 
Institutional Trust Lands 
Administration (SITLA) Oil and Gas 
Leases 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
Same as COUT-A 
ame as COUT-A 


TransWest Express Transmission 


Project 
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TABLE 4-36 
PAST, PRESENT, AND OTHER REASONABLY FORESEEABLE FUTURE ACTIONS FOR 
PALEONTOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN THE CUMULATIVE EFFECTS STUDY AREA OF THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Reasonably Foreseeable Future 
Alternative Past and Present Actions Actions 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
ame as COUT-A ame as COUT-A 
ame as COUT-A ame as COUT-A 
ame as COUT-A ame as COUT-A 


Same as COUT-A Same as COUT-A 


ame as COUT-A ame as COUT-A 
ame as COUT-A ame as COUT-A 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT- 

Banning Siding Loadout Coal Mine, 

Bear Canyon Coal Mine, COVOL Site 

Coal Mine, Dugout Coal Mine, 

Hiawatha Complex Coal Mine, 

Savage Coal Terminal, Star Point 

Waste Fuel Coal Mine, Sunnyside 

Refuse/Slurry Coal Mine, Wildcat 

Loadout Coal Mine, UT National 
COUT-H (Applicant Guard Engineering Battalion Training 
Preferred Alternative) Area, SITLA Active Oil and Gas 

Leases, SITLA Active Sand and 

Gravel Permits, BLM Oil and Gas 

Leases, Ferron Natural Gas Project, 

Colorado State Oil and Gas Leases, 

Utah Division of Oil, Gas and Mining 

Oil and Gas Well Pads, Enterprise 

Mid-America Pipeline, and 

Residential Areas 


COUT-I Same as COUT-H Same as COUT-H 


For Alternatives COUT-A, COUT-B, and COUT-C and their route variations, development associated 
with several large past and present actions have contributed to cumulative impacts on paleontological 
resources, including activities on BLM and Colorado State Oil and Gas Leases. In addition to Project 
impacts, RFFAs, such as TransWest Express Transmission Project, if implemented, would add to the 
cumulative effects on paleontological resources. 


COUT-C 
COUT-C-1 
COUT-C-2 
COUT-C-3 (Agency 
Preferred Alternative) 
COUT-C-4 
COUT-C-5 


n 


n 


n 


TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, Price Residential and 
Annexations 





Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I have the same cumulative effects as Alternatives COUT-A, COUT-B, 
and COUT-C, with the addition of several coal mines, SITLA leases, well pads, and other facilities. The 
Trans West Express transmission line is also a RFFA for Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I, as well as 
the Price Residential Area and Annexations. Therefore, implementation of these projects could contribute 
to the cumulative effects on paleontological resources if appropriate mitigation was not applied. 


4.3.4 Water Resources 


The geographic and temporal scopes defined for analysis of cumulative effects on water resources is 
presented in Table 4-3. This analysis relies on direct and indirect impacts from the Project detailed in 
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Section 3.2.4 and considers them in conjunction with the past, present, and RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 
and 4-2. 


For this cumulative effects analysis, water-resource categories (specially designated waters, wetlands and 
riparian areas, lentic and lotic waters) identified in Chapter 3 were grouped to assess potential cumulative 
impacts on water resources. Water resources in each subbasin consist of line and polygon features from 
the NHD. Line features such as perennial streams were buffered by 100 feet to create a conservative 
polygon 200 feet wide. No buffer was applied to polygon features including perennial lakes, reservoirs, 
ponds, etc.; the area included in the original feature attributes was used in the analysis. These areas were 
then combined for water resources to calculate the total water resources, in acres, for each subbasin; 
which when combined with all other subbasins crossed by a Project alternative, represents the CIAA for 
that proposed route. 


Cumulative impacts on wetlands and riparian areas are analyzed in Section 4.3.5 and are referenced 
where appropriate to support a qualitative discussion of cumulative effects on the functionality of 
wetlands and riparian areas to maintain and improve water quality. 


4.3.4.1 Issues Identified for Analysis 
4.3.4.1.1 Potential Impacts on Surface Water Quality 


Surface-water quality is an important feature of watershed health that, when maintained, provides long- 
term, beneficial effects on the environment. 


4.3.4.1.2 Potential Impacts on Wetlands, Riparian Areas, and Associated Water 
Quality 


Modification of wetlands and riparian areas can result in direct and indirect impacts on the functional 
capacity of these vegetation communities to maintain water quality and recharge groundwater systems. 


4.3.4.1.3 Potential Impacts on Areas Particularly Susceptible to Erosion 


Ground-disturbing activities in areas of fragile or highly erodible soils can contribute to adverse effects on 
water resources over the short- and long-term. Some impacts can be mitigated by application of design 
features of the Proposed Action or selective mitigation measures. 


4.3.4.2 Existing Condition 


Agriculture and residential, commercial, and industrial development have influenced existing water 
resources throughout the Project area by modification of existing water resources such as: developing 
water wells; piping existing streams and rivers for redirection and distribution; production and disposal of 
effluent; and capture/storage and discharge of surface water from manmade reservoirs or other storage 
facilities such as water towers. As with this Project, commercial and industrial projects are required to 
follow federal and state regulations requiring design features of the Proposed Action and selective 
mitigation measures to maintain compliance with regulations (referenced in Chapter 3) to minimize or 
reduce impacts on water resources. Incremental effects on water resources can include, but are not limited 
to, decreases in water quality as a result of sedimentation from construction of stream crossings, 
vegetation clearing including upland, riparian and wetland areas, modification of existing stream 
channels, and introduction of contaminants into or surface water through accidental spills, if design 
features of the Proposed Action and selective mitigation measures are not met. 


In Wyoming, industrial development primarily associated with oil and gas production constitutes the 
greatest impact on water resources; in particular, the area between the I-80 corridor and the Wyoming- 
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Colorado border. These developments require ground disturbance that can alter natural hydrology as well 
as destabilize soil leading to increased erosion and sediment transport to receiving waters. 


In Colorado, existing development is located primarily along Colorado State Highway 13 and 

U.S. Highway 40, and is associated with dispersed rural residences and agricultural development. South 
of Rangely toward Baxter Pass, areas of oil and gas development are located along Moffat County 
Road 23 and along the floor of West Salt Creek Canyon south of Baxter Pass. Several existing 
transmission lines run from the Craig Power Station adjacent to U.S. Highway 40 to the Colorado-Utah 
border south of the community of Dinosaur. Similar to Wyoming, these developments require ground 
disturbance that can alter natural hydrology as well as destabilize soil leading to increased erosion and 
sediment transport to receiving waters. 


In Utah, existing oil and gas development in several areas including the Uinta Basin, Castle Valley, and 
northwest of Cisco and dispersed residences and agricultural developments in the Uinta Basin, Castle 
Valley, Sanpete Valley, and Juab Valley have modified existing water resources through ground 
disturbance and increased sedimentation from development of roads, facilities such as well pads, 
residences, and rights-of-way. 


Not all modification of hydrology results in adverse effects on water resources. Development of springs, 
reclamation of damaged streams, construction, rehabilitation, and conservation of wetlands and riparian 
areas, and effluent treatment facilities can lead to beneficial effects on water resources by maintaining 
water quality. 


4.3.4.3 Results 
4.3.4.3.1 Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


Results of the analysis of cumulative effects on water resources are summarized in Table 4-37. 


TABLE 4-37 
WATER RESOURCES CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO 

COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 

Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 

(Applicant 1,130,379 153,715 15,058 494 169,268 961,111 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 1,130,379 153,715 15,058 169,246 961,133 


1,130,379 153,715 15,058 542 169,316 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 

1,130,379 153,715 15,058 774 169,548 

1,130,379 153,715 15,058 751 169,525 

1,130,379 153,715 15,058 719 169,553 

1,130,379 153,715 15,058 821 169,595 


WYCO-B-2 1,130,379 

(Agency 153,715 15,058 500 169,274 961,105 
Preferred 

Alternative) 
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TABLE 4-37 
WATER RESOURCES CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO 
COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D 1,166,668 
WYCO-D-1 1,166,618 
WYCO-F 960,948 
WYCO-F-1 960,970 
WYCO-F-2 960,942 
WYCO-F-3 960,901 


Water resources in the CIAA for the WYCO route grouping are distributed throughout nine subbasins 
(refer to Section 3.2.4) and range between 1,130,379 and 1,387,388 acres depending on the route. Major 
perennial and intermittent systems in the area, detailed in Section 3.2.4.3.2 include, but are not limited to, 
the Medicine Bow, Upper North Platte, Little Snake, and White rivers, as well as Muddy Creek. 





Ground-disturbing activities associated with past and present activities in the CIAA for the WYCO route 
group, which could currently be affecting water resources, include coal mines, historic fires since the year 
2000, noncoal mines including the Sweetwater and Terry Hankins mines; oil and gas development, oil 
shale and tar sands development, pipelines including the Enterprise Mid-America and Western 
Expansion II pipelines; residential developments, vegetation management including fuel treatments, 
prescribed fires, habitat improvement projects, spike treatments, and mechanical treatments; and wind- 
energy facilities. 


Past and present development has contributed to some level of ground disturbance which, over time, is 
expected to be compliant with federal and state reclamation requirements. Where past and present 
development are not meeting reclamation requirements, water resources could be affected by increased 
sediment loading in the intermittent and perennial systems located in proximity to the CIAA for the 
WYCO route grouping, especially in the watersheds feeding Muddy Creek and the Little Snake River in 
the Rawlins and Little Snake Field Offices where sensitive soils are highly prone to erosion and 
subsequent sedimentation. Refer to Section 3.2.2 for a description and location of fragile soils in the 
WYCO route area. 


The WYCO route grouping RFFAs in the CIAA include the proposed Project, the Rosebud coal mine, the 
Continental Divide-Creston Junction and Kerr-McGee oil and gas projects; the Gateway West and 
TransWest Express transmission projects, and the Hogback Ridge wind energy project. 


Ground disturbance from implementation of RFFAs, including the Project, has the potential for localized 
short-term, adverse cumulative effects on water resources in the CIAA. Short-term impacts could include 
degradation of the quality of waters from sedimentation as a result of destabilization of fragile soils and 
modification of upland, riparian, and wetland vegetation. However, implementation of design features of 
the Proposed Action and selective mitigation measures, including reclamation of disturbed areas, would 
minimize cumulative effects on water resources. 
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The incremental effect of Project development estimated for the alternative routes in the WYCO route 
grouping differ only slightly between alternative routes. The Project development would account for 
approximately 472 to 1,380 acres (0.1 to 0.7 percent) of the total estimated cumulative effect on water 
resources in the CIAA. Development of the Project when added to the past, present, and RFFAs could 
result in potential cumulative effects on 169,246 to 220,720 acres (15 to 19 percent) of the total available 
water resources in the CIAA. However, implementation of design features of the Proposed Action and 
selective mitigation measures, including reclamation of disturbed areas, would minimize cumulative 
impacts on water resources. 


4.3.4.3.2 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 


Results of the analysis of cumulative effects on water resources are summarized in Table 4-38. 


TABLE 4-38 
WATER RESOURCES CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS 
TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 





Water resources in the CIAA for the COUT BAX route grouping are distributed throughout nine 
subbasins (refer to Section 3.2.4) and range between 1,503,678 and 1,709,251 acres depending on the 
route. Major perennial systems in the area detailed in Section 3.2.4.3.2 include, but are not limited, to the 
Green, White, and San Pitch rivers as well as Currant, Huntington, Douglas, Salt, and West creeks. 


Ground-disturbing activities associated with past and present activities in the CIAA for the COUT BAX 
route group, which could currently be affecting water resources, include coal mines, historic fires since 
the year 2000, noncoal mines, oil and gas developments, oil shale and tar sands development, pipelines 
including the Enterprise Mid-America and Western Expansion II projects; the Clear Creek residential 
development, and vegetation treatments ranging from fuels management projects to habitat improvement 
projects. 


Past and present development has contributed to some level of ground disturbance which, over time, is 
expected to be compliant with federal and state reclamation requirements. Where past and present 
development are not meeting reclamation requirements, water resources could be affected by increased 
sediment loading in the intermittent and perennial systems proximal to the CIAA of the COUT BAX 
route grouping. 


Beneficial effects of other past and present projects also could be affecting water resources. Such effects 
would be attributed to habitat improvement projects where management of upland, riparian, wetland, and 
aquatic habitats could indirectly improve water quality. 


Cumulative effects related to past and present actions in the CIAA of the COUT BAX route grouping also 
could be affecting wetlands and riparian areas. Adverse impacts from developments, which compromise 
the functional capacity of wetlands and riparian areas, has or is currently affecting water quality in those 
areas. 
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RFFAs in the CIAA for the COUT BAX route grouping include the proposed Project, the Flat Canyon 
Coal tracts, the Narrows East Bench Diversion Dam and associated pipelines, proposed oil and gas 
developments, the TransWest Express Transmission Project, the Narrows Tunnel Project, and the Shalom 
Electric Boulger timber salvage project. 


Ground disturbance from implementation of RFFAs, including the Project would have the potential for 
localized short-term, adverse cumulative effects on water resources in the CIAA. Short-term impacts 
could include degrading the quality of waters from sedimentation as a result of destabilization of sensitive 
soils and modification of upland, riparian, and wetland vegetation. However, implementation of design 
features for environmental protection and selective mitigation measures, including reclamation of 
disturbed areas, would minimize cumulative effects on water resources. 


Impaired and outstanding waters in Colorado and Utah in the CIAA of the COUT BAX route grouping 
(refer to Section 3.2.4.3.2) are especially susceptible to effects from past, present, and RFFAs. Protective 
measures mandated through the NPDES largely would mitigate any adverse impacts on impaired waters 
from those projects but given these waters have already been identified as impaired waters, limitations on 
allowable TMDLs of source pollutants contributing some level of impairment for 303(d) listed 
waterbodies are likely already incorporated into the TMDL. These limitations restrict any new sources of 
impairment thus; levels of impairment should be either constant or declining as a result of the NPDES 
program. 


In Colorado, the risk of erosion and sedimentation is not as severe as what is expected in Utah. This can 
be attributed to topography and soil characteristics. Where the CIAA crosses Colorado, slopes are not 
especially steep and soils are not characterized as highly erodible or otherwise fragile. However, where 
the CIAA crosses waterbodies and especially perennial systems, the inherent potential for sediment to be 
discharged into the adjacent waterbody is still relatively high. Where the Project, along with other past, 
present, and RFFAs cross water bodies near the Garfield and Rio Blanco county line; there is a greater 
risk of erosion and sedimentation to adjacent waters. 


In Utah, steep topography and the Green River shale formation has resulted in areas of highly erodible 
soils, particularly susceptible to adverse impacts from ground disturbance, which could result in transport 
of sediment to downstream waterbodies. Specifically, where the CIAA crosses the Ashley National Forest 
near Strawberry Reservoir, the southeast portion of the Uinta National Forest, the canyons throughout the 
Manti-La Sal National Forest and the mountainous region west-southwest of Huntington, Utah, are areas 
of greatest concern for erosion. 


As a general rule, any areas with steep slopes in proximity to water resources raise the potential that 
ground disturbance resulting from the Project as well as past, present, and RFFAs would result in 
sediment being discharged to waterbodies, subsequently decreasing water quality in those systems. For a 
detailed discussion of areas particularly susceptible to erosion, refer to Section 3.2.2. 


The incremental effect of Project development estimated for alternative routes within the COUT BAX 
route grouping differ only slightly between alternative routes. The incremental project development 
would account for approximately 1,586 to 1,962 acres (1.5 to 1.6 percent) of the total estimated 
cumulative effects on water resources in the CIAA. Development of the Project when added to the past, 
present, and RFFAs could result in potential cumulative effects on 106,510 to 119,603 acres (0.1 to 

7.0 percent) of the total water resources in the CIAA. However, implementation of design features for 
environmental protection and selective mitigation measures, including reclamation of disturbed areas, 
would minimize cumulative impacts on water resources. 
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4.3.4.3.3 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


Results of the analysis of cumulative effects on water resources are summarized in Table 4-39 


TABLE 4-39 
WATER RESOURCES CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH — 
U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Total Past and Reasonably Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Foreseeable Project Cumulative Available 
Development | Future Actions | Development 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
1,177,02 92,153 
1,177.02 92,140 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 1,393,697 105,729 
COUT-B-1__|_1,476,95 122,460 
COUT-B-2 122,425 


COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 


1,084,868 
1,084,881 


s 


1,287,968 
1,354,495 
1,354,530 
1,288,147 
1,354,566 
1,288,065 


s 


COUT-B-3 1,393,697 88,068 15,484 1,998 105,550 
COUT-B-4 1,476,955 103,446 17,032 1,910 122,389 


Nn 


COUT-B-5 105,632 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

COUT-C 106,937 

COUT-C-1 123,620 

COUT-C-2 123,581 


1,336,595 
1,403,169 
1,403,208 


1,336,769 


COUT-C-4 1,526,790 103,328 18,457 1,582 123,366 
COUT-C-5 1,443,532 87,949 16,909 1,620 106,478 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

CXppheant 1,642,154 95,529 20,090 2,237 117,856 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 1,642,154 95,529 20,090 1,926 117,545 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


1,403,423 
1,337,054 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 1,443,532 87,949 16,909 1,905 106,763 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


1,524,298 


1,524,609 





Water resources in the CIAA for the COUT route grouping are distributed throughout nine subbasins 
(refer to Section 3.2.4) and range between 1,393,697 and 1,642,154 acres depending on the route. Many 
perennial systems occur in the CIAA and include but are not limited to the Duchesne, Green, Lake Fork, 
Price, Strawberry, Uinta, and White rivers as well as Argyle, Hop, Indian, Red, Salt, Soldier, Sowers, 
Thistle, Tie Fork, and Willow creeks. 


Ground-disturbing activities associated with past and present activities in the CIAA for the COUT route 
grouping, which currently could be affecting water resources include active coal mines, Central Utah 
Telephone Fiber Optic communication lines, the lower Duchesne River Wetlands Project, historic fires 
since the year 2000, noncoal mine leases on SITLA lands, oil and gas development on BLM-administered 
land as well as SITLA and private holdings; oil shale and tar sands projects, pipelines including the 
Roosevelt, Enterprise Mid-America, Western Expansion-II and the Magnum Gas Storage project; the 
Carbon County proposed ATV trail, a number of residential developments, and vegetation management 
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projects including fuel, weed, and habitat treatment projects on BLM-administered land along the Vernal 
and White River field office boundaries. 


Past and present development has contributed to some level of ground disturbance which, over time, is 
expected to be compliant with federal and state reclamation requirements. Where past and present 
development are not meeting reclamation requirements, water resources could be affected by increased 
sediment loading in the intermittent and perennial systems proximal to the CIAA of the COUT BAX 
route grouping. 


RFFAs in the CIAA for the COUT route grouping include the proposed Project, the Flat Canyon and 
Long Canyon coal mine leases, the Narrows Reservoir, East Bench diversion dam, Narrows tunnel and 
associated Upper Cottonwood and Oak Creek pipelines; the Price industrial complex, oil and gas 
development from the Kerr-McGee and Monument Butte projects, the Woodside power generation 
facility, the Narrows highway relocation project, the Shalom Electric Boulger timber salvage project, the 
Victory Pipeline project, and the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 


Ground disturbance from implementation of RFFAs including the Project, has the potential for localized 
short-term, adverse cumulative effects on water resources in the CIAA. Short-term impacts could be 
attributed to degrading the quality of waters from sedimentation as a result of destabilization of sensitive 
soils and modification of upland, riparian, and wetland vegetation. However, implementation of design 
features of the Proposed Action and selective mitigation measures, including reclamation of disturbed 
areas would minimize cumulative effects on water resources. 


Impaired and outstanding waters in Colorado and Utah in the CIAA of the COUT route grouping (refer to 
Section 3.2.4.3.2) are especially susceptible to past, present, and RFFAs. Protective measures mandated 
through the NPDES would largely mitigate any adverse impacts on impaired waters from those projects 
but given these waters have already been identified as impaired waters, limitations on allowable TMDLs 
of source pollutants contributing some level of impairment for 303(d) listed waters are already 
incorporated into the TMDL. These limitations restrict any new sources of impairment; levels of 
impairment should be either constant or declining as a result of the NPDES program. 


In Colorado, the risk of erosion and sedimentation is not as severe as what is expected in Utah. This can 
be attributed to topography and soil type. Where the CIAA crosses Colorado, slopes are not especially 
steep and soils are not characterizes as highly erodible or otherwise fragile. However, where the CIAA 
crosses waterbodies and especially perennial systems, the inherent potential for sediment to be discharged 
into the adjacent waterbody is still relatively high. It should be noted that where the Project, along with 
other past, present, and RFFAs cross water bodies near the Garfield and Rio Blanco county line; there is a 
greater risk of erosion and sedimentation to adjacent waters. 


In Utah, steep topography and the Green River shale formation has resulted in areas of highly erodible 
soils, particularly susceptible to adverse impacts from ground disturbance, which could result in transport 
of sediment to downstream waterbodies. Specifically, where the CIAA crosses the Ashley National Forest 
near Strawberry Reservoir, the southeast portion of the Uinta National Forest, the canyons throughout the 
Manti-La Sal National Forest and the mountainous region west-southwest of Huntington, Utah, are areas 
of greatest concern for erosion. 


As a general rule, any areas with steep slopes in proximity to water resources raises the potential that 
ground disturbance resulting from the Project as well as past, present, and RFFAs would result in 
sediment being discharged to waterbodies, subsequently decreasing water quality. 


The incremental project development estimated for alternative routes within the COUT route grouping 
would account from approximately 1,362 to 2,177 acres (1.5 to 2 percent) of the total estimated 
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cumulative development in the CIAA. Development of the Project when added to the past, present, and 
RFFAs could result in potential cumulative effects on 92,140 to 123,620 acres (1.5 to 8 percent) of the 
total water resources in the CIAA. However, implementation of design features for environmental 
protection and selective mitigation measures, including reclamation of disturbed areas, would minimize 
cumulative impacts on water resources. 


4.3.5 Vegetation 


This section addresses cumulative effects on vegetation resources resulting from the Project in addition to 
other past, present, and RFFAs. Resources addressed in this section are the same as those described in 
Section 3.2.5. 


The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on vegetation, including the geographic and temporal 
scopes of analysis, is presented in Table 4-3. The cumulative effects analysis for vegetation considers 
past, present, and RFFAs (Tables 4-1 and 4-2) in conjunction with direct and indirect impacts from the 
Project (described in Section 3.2.5.4.3). 


Most direct cumulative impacts on vegetation associated with construction of the Proposed Action would 
occur in the immediate vicinity of access road, transmission line tower, and Project facility construction. 
However, some anticipated direct and indirect cumulative effects (described in Section 3.2.5.4), such as 
introduction and spread of noxious weeds, may occur in the immediate vicinity of Project-related 
construction as well as in a larger geographical context. The geographic scope of the CIAA for vegetation 
is all subwatersheds (12-digit HUCs) crossed by alternative routes considered. The analysis area is 
sufficient to analyze all potential cumulative effects of the Project on vegetation. 


The temporal scope of the analysis includes 5 years for impacts associated with Project construction and 
site stabilization. The Proposed Action does not include plans to decommission the Project; therefore, the 
temporal scope of analysis for impacts associated with operation and maintenance of the Project is based 
on the assumption that the effects of operating and maintaining the transmission line would persist for the 
life of the Project (50 years or longer). Because the Proposed Action does not include decommissioning 
(refer to Section 2.4.9), long-term impacts associated with the presence of the transmission line (e.g., 
tower foundations) may be permanent. 


4.3.5.1 Issues Identified for Analysis 
4.3.5.1.1 Potential for Spread of Noxious Weeds 


The potential spread of noxious weeds was identified by the agencies and public during scoping as an 
issue relating to vegetation resources (Table 4-3). The susceptibility of an area to colonization by invasive 
species increases with vegetation removal and soil disturbance (Hobbs and Huenneke 1992), both of 
which would occur with Project implementation. Cumulative impacts on vegetation resulting from 
increased potential for spread of noxious weeds are discussed qualitatively in the results section 

(Section 4.3.5.4). 


4.3.5.1.2 Loss of Native Vegetation Communities 


Loss of native upland vegetation communities (this excludes agriculture, developed/disturbed, and 
invasive vegetation), wetlands, and riparian areas was identified by the agencies and public during 
scoping as issues relating to vegetation resources (Table 4-3). Removal of vegetation would occur with 
construction of access roads, transmission towers, and other permanent Project structures. Cumulative 
impacts on these vegetation types are analyzed quantitatively and discussed quantitatively in the results 
section (Section 4.3.5.5). 
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4.3.5.2 Existing Condition 


Conversion of native vegetation to agricultural use since settlement of European peoples in the area in the 
middle of the 19th century has significantly affected the character of landscapes and the quantity and 
quality of vegetation resources in the CIAA. Construction of settlements, transportation systems, and 
human population growth also has resulted in further conversion of vegetation resources of the area. 
Drought, wildfire, and climate change have likewise resulted in changes in vegetation resources in more 
recent times. Incremental modification of the landscape by more recent projects and actions, as described 
in the previous section, also has occurred in this area, further contributing to its departure from pre- 
settlement ecological conditions. 


Descriptions of vegetation communities that are crossed by alternatives routes considered for the Project 
are provided in Section 3.2.5.5. Descriptions of vegetation communities and information on how they 
relate to GAP landcover types are provided in Appendix E. 


4.3.5.3 Results 
4.3.5.3.1 Potential for Spread of Noxious Weeds 


The removal of vegetation, disturbance of soils, and transportation of seeds by humans and/or livestock 
increase the likelihood of noxious weed invasion and spread in an area (refer to Section 3.2.5.4.3). Past 
actions that required the removal of vegetation and disturbance of soil likely resulted in the introduction 
of some noxious weeds in the CIAA. Present actions that require the removal of vegetation and 
disturbance of soils also may contribute to the introduction and spread of noxious weeds; however, 
actions on public lands are required to implement practices to prevent, treat, and monitor noxious weed 
invasions and, therefore, their impacts are likely to be minimal. Continuing maintenance of these projects 
is assumed to involve some degree of noxious weed surveying, treatment, and monitoring, which would 
further reduce the potential for noxious weed invasion due to these actions. 


Implementation of the Project would require the removal of vegetation and the disturbance of soils, which 
would increase the susceptibility of the Project area to noxious weed invasion. A noxious weed 
management plan would be prepared for the Project based on the principles and procedures outlined in the 
BLM Integrated Weed Management Manual 9015 and Forest Service Noxious Weed Management 
Manual 2080 (refer to Table 2-8, Design Feature 5). Implementation of this plan would minimize the 
spread and introduction of noxious weeds, though some degree of weed invasion and spread is still likely 
due to large areas of ground disturbance, increased vehicle use, and increased public access that would 
accompany Project implementation. 


Many RFFAs in the CIAA are likely to require the removal of vegetation and the disturbance of soils, 
further increasing the susceptibility of the Project area to noxious weed invasion. However, RFFAs are 
also assumed to be required to implement practices to prevent, treat, and monitor noxious weed invasions, 
thereby minimizing the invasion of noxious weeds due to these projects or activities. For these reasons, 
the Project and other RFFAs would not be expected to substantially alter the existing effects of noxious 
weeds on vegetation resources that have occurred as a result of past actions in the CIAA. 


4.3.5.3.2 Loss of Native Vegetation Community Types 


Permanent loss of vegetation occurs with the construction of features such as roads, well pads, and 
buildings. Temporary removal or crushing of vegetation does not result in a total loss of vegetation; 
however, revegetation of these areas, if undertaken, often results in vegetation communities that differ 
from those that occurred pre-disturbance. Vegetation communities adjacent to disturbed areas also may 
differ in structure and composition from those that occurred pre-disturbance, as soil disturbance and the 
transportation of seeds of non-native or invasive species by humans and/or livestock may have increased 
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the likelihood of these areas being invaded by non-native species (refer to Section 3.2.5.4.3, for more 
detail). 


Past actions in the CIAA likely involved the removal of vegetation and the alteration of vegetation 
community composition and structure. Improper grazing practices and other soil-disturbing activities, as 
well as transport of weed seeds via human and livestock movement, have resulted in large-scale invasion 
of this area by noxious and invasive weeds. 


Present actions also are likely to result in changes to vegetation communities by these same mechanisms, 
though it is assumed that selective mitigation measures or other conditions of approval would be required 
for actions on public lands to minimize losses of native or desirable vegetation. 


Construction of Project features such as access roads, transmission towers, and operations facilities would 
require the permanent removal of vegetation. Safe operation of the transmission line would require the 
clearing of tall vegetation in the wire and border zones, which would alter the structure and composition 
of certain vegetation communities. Non-native plant species are likely to colonize new areas through the 
transport of seeds by construction and maintenance equipment. Revegetation of disturbed areas is a 
project design feature for environmental protection (refer to Table 2-8, Design Feature 2); however, it 
would be unlikely that disturbed areas would be restored to pre-disturbance conditions. 


RFFAs that require the construction of permanent project features or introduce non-native plant species 
also would be likely to result in changes to vegetation community structure. RFFAs would further change 
composition and structure of some vegetation communities, contributing incrementally to changes in 
vegetation community composition that have occurred and are projected to occur in the CIAA. 


Quantitative analysis of cumulative effects of the loss of vegetation resources was completed through an 
inventory of each native vegetation community and an estimation of impacts in these communities by past 
and present actions and the Proposed Action and other RFFAs. Existing quantities of vegetation cover by 
community (in acres) in the CIAA was determined using reclassified GAP data. Wetland and riparian 
vegetation communities incorporate NWI data in addition to GAP data. Development associated with 
past, present, and RFFAs was estimated using shapefiles of specific projects received from agencies and 
local governments. Incremental project development was estimated using assumptions of extent of access 
road and transmission line tower disturbance for mile of alternative as described in Section 2.5.1.2. 


Predicted cumulative effects on each vegetation community are described in this section. Detailed lists of 
activities in the CIAAs of each alternative route have been included in the Project administrative record 
for this Project (BLM n.d.). 


Alpine 


The incremental loss of alpine vegetation communities predicted under Alternatives COUT BAX-B, 
COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E would contribute to the cumulative loss of alpine vegetation 
communities in the CIAA. The extent of cumulative development on alpine vegetation communities for 
all relevant alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-40. 
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TABLE 4-40 
ALPINE VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-2 
(Agency 
Preferred 


ternativ 
WYCO-B-3 


: 
jn 
oO 
ee 


Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 

WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 


pwyco-c | 2 | CT | 
Pwo en =e 0 08 fs = 
| wycoc2]~ 2 |  o | oo [| 0 | 
E_ WrcOC of 2 


Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D 
WYCO-D-1 


mele 
00 | 00 NIWIN]wH 


N 


N 
o|O 
i 


Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 

WYCO-F 
WYCO-F-1 
WYCO-F-2 
WYCO-F-3 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 
4,775 1,310 1,317 
4,775 1,310 1,317 
1,637 2 471 

Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 

Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
1,148 
1,148 

Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
1,737 101 
1,673 
1,676 
1,709 
1,710 
1,676 


COUT BAX-B 
COUT BAX-C 
COUT BAX-E 


~ 
COynin 


ww 
\o 


COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 


3,950 
3,950 


1,184 
1,182 


WI] 
: 
ll 


COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 
COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 


4,962 
4,060 
4,169 
4,546 
4,559 
4,155 


1,838 
1,706 
1,709 
1,750 
1,750 
1,709 





WlLOLO]W]w 
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TABLE 4-40 
ALPINE VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
COUT-C-3 
(Agency 
Preferred ; 
Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 2,439 


2,201 


COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 





NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect alpine vegetation communities are coal mining 
operations, habitat and rangeland management activities for the BLM Vernal Field Office, fuel treatments 
for the BLM Vernal Field Office, the Sheep Creek Vegetation Management Area, Miller’s Flat vegetation 
maintenance activities, historic wildland fires, pipelines, oil and gas development, residential 
development, and Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest range improvement projects (i.e., fences and 
waterlines). RFFAs in the CIAA for alpine vegetation communities are coal mining operations, residential 
development, the TransWest Express Transmission Project, a timber salvage project, and Utah 
Department of Wildlife Resources watershed restoration focus areas. 


The extent of Project-related development in alpine vegetation communities would account for a very 
small portion of total cumulative effects in areas with past and present activities in the CIAA 

(Table 4-41). Total cumulative effects, including those from the Project, affect a considerable amount of 
the total extent of these vegetation communities in the CIAA, though these impacts are mainly due to past 
and present activities (Table 4-1). 


Aspen 


The loss of aspen vegetation communities under Alternatives COUT BAX and COUT route groupings 
would contribute to the cumulative loss of alpine vegetation communities in the CIAA. The extent of 
cumulative development on alpine vegetation communities for all relevant alternative routes is 
summarized in Table 4-41. 
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TABLE 4-41 
ASPEN VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


| WYCO-B-1 | 444 | 10 


WYCO-B-2 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Al tive) 


terna 
WYCO-B-3 


= a 
jo) jo) 
N N 
: 
WwW WwW 
Ww Ww 


= = = 
N N 

A 

WwW 

Ww 


aN 
GO 
OO 


444 
444 

444 

WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
444 
444 
444 
444 


10 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 


WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 


Refelele 
SolOoO;o|o 
RelRelRele 
NINN] dy 


Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 


WYCO-D 20,711 1,344 1,260 
WYCO-D-1 20,711 1,344 1,260 


Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 


2,604 18,107 
2,604 18,107 


433 
433 
433 


WYCO-F | 44a [| 1 
wyco-F-l | 444 [10 
WYco-F-2 | 444 [ 10 
wyco-r-3 | 444 [ 10 

Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 

COUT BAX-B 189 38,593 

COUT BAX-C 189 38,594 

COUT BAX-E 3,639 48 45,409 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
3,596 52,500 


COUT-A 2,032 

COUT-A-1 2,032 112 52,483 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 

COUT-B 2532 58,805 
COUT-B-1 484 48 46,779 
COUT-B-2 496 84 47,239 
COUT-B-3 716 50,684 
94 55,634 
95 42,287 


Re lRelRele 
NINWIN]y 


2 
2 
2 
2 


oo 
oo 


COUT-B-4 60,958 4,513 717 
COUT-B-5 46,249 3,406 4 





—_ So 
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TABLE 4-41 
ASPEN VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

7,412 
js COUT-CA. iff 160,933: 1) «23932-60925 4,686 
4,747 


COUT-C-3 

Goeency 56,102 4,347 51,755 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 59,220 3,947 55,274 
COUT-C-5 53,871 3,542 50,329 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(applicant 78,841 20,251 3,856 38 24,145 54,696 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 61,224 16,014 16,503 44,721 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect aspen vegetation communities are coal mining 
operations, a communication facility, habitat and rangeland management activities for the BLM Vernal 
Field Office, fuel treatments for the BLM Vernal Field Office, the Sheep Creek Vegetation Management 
Area, Miller’s Flat vegetation maintenance activities, BLM White River Field Office prescribed fires, 
historical wildland fires, oil and gas development, pipelines, residential development, Uinta-Wasatch- 
Cache National Forest range improvement projects (i.e., fences and waterlines), and BLM White River 
Field Office range improvement lines. RFFAs in the CIAA that would affect aspen vegetation 
communities are coal mining operations, a pipeline, recreation management activities, a reservoir, 
residential development, sand and gravel mining, the TransWest Express Transmission Project, 
transportation projects, a transportation tunnel, a timber salvage project, and Utah Department of Wildlife 
Resources watershed restoration focus areas. 


The extent of Project-related development in aspen vegetation communities would account for a small 
portion of total cumulative effects in areas with past and present activities in the CIAA (Table 4-41). All 
cumulative effects, including those from the Project, affect a considerable portion of the total extent of 
these vegetation communities in the CIAA (Table 4-41). 


Barren/Sparsely Vegetated 


The loss of barren/sparsely vegetated vegetation communities under all alternative routes would 
contribute to the cumulative loss of barren/sparsely vegetated vegetation communities in the CIAA. The 
extent of cumulative development on barren/sparsely vegetated vegetation communities for all relevant 
alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-42. 
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TABLE 4-42 
BARREN/SPARSELY VEGETATION COMMUNITY 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
WYCO-B 
(ppucant 24,329 1,251 23,078 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


23,079 
WYCO-B-2 
Gapency 24,329 1,250 23,079 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
WYCO-B-3 689 23,078 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 


WYCO-C 818 31,693 
WYCO-C-1 818 31,693 


689 


492 
492 
492 
492 


aD a 
oo oo 
\o \o 


WYCO-C-2 818 31,693 

WYCO-C-3 31,693 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 

WYCO-D 235 10,481 

WYCO-D-1 235 10,481 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 

WYCO-F 587 23,427 

WYCO-F-1 587 23,427 


oo 
— 
oo 


WYCO-F-2 587 23,427 

WYCO-F-3 23,427 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 

COUT BAX-B 5,488 120,952 

COUT BAX-C 8.999 118,609 

COUT BAX-E 5,933 111,214 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
4,129 47,488 


COUT-A 51,617 3,531 516 
4,130 47,487 


COUT-A-1 51,617 3,531 516 
COUT-B 60,591 4,079 306 4,456 56,134 
72 
72 
73 
73 
74 


Nn 
oo 
x 


i 


Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B-1 24 | 2 T4466 | 56,014 
COUT-B-2 240 | 246956233 
COUT-B-3 28 | 78 | 4 425 55,368 
COUT-B-4 28 | 3 T 4491T_57,640 
COUT-B-5 58,364 204 44405 53,959 
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TABLE 4-42 
BARREN/SPARSELY VEGETATION COMMUNITY 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

509 
68,961 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 75,223 7,762 509 or 8,315 66,907 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 75,793 7,623 8,179 67,615 
COUT-C-5 73,456 7,557 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 86,395 8,936 601 76,793 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


7,797 485 





Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect barren/sparsely vegetated vegetation 
communities are coal mining operations, habitat and range management activities for the BLM Vernal 
Field Office, Miller’s Flat vegetation maintenance activities, BLM Rawlins Field Office prescribed fires 
and spike treatments, the Sheep Creek Vegetation Management Area, BLM Little Snake Field Office 
vegetation management treatments, historical wildland fires, pipelines, a missile launch facility, noncoal 
mining operations, oil and gas development, oil shale development, recreation management activities, 
residential development, the Seep Ridge road paving project, two wind energy facilities, Uinta-Wasatch- 
Cache National Forest range improvement projects (i.e., fences and waterlines), and BLM White River 
Field Office range improvement lines. RFFAs in the CIAA that would affect barren/sparsely vegetated 
vegetation communities are a land annexation, coal-mining operations, a land division, oil and gas 
development, a power-generation facility, recreation management activities, residential development, the 
Gateway West and TransWest Express transmission projects, a timber salvage project, two wind-energy 
facilities, and Utah Department of Wildlife Resources watershed restoration focus areas. 


The extent of Project-related development in barren/sparsely vegetated vegetation communities would 
account for a small portion of total cumulative effects on these areas in the CIAA (Table 4-42). All 
cumulative effects, including those from the Project, affect a considerable portion of the total extent of 
these vegetation communities in the CIAA (Table 4-42). 


Big Sagebrush 


The loss of big sagebrush vegetation communities under all alternative routes would contribute to the 
cumulative loss of big sagebrush vegetation communities in the CIAA. The extent of cumulative 
development on big sagebrush vegetation communities for all relevant alternative routes is summarized in 
Table 4-43. 
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TABLE 4-43 
BIG SAGEBRUSH VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 

(Applicant 690,168 30,826 21,118 1,515 53,460 636,708 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 690,168 30,826 21,118 1,531 53,475 636,693 


WYCO-B-2 

(Agency 690,168 30,826 21,118 1,525 53,469 636,699 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


tern 
WYCO-B-3 636,737 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 
WYCO-C 629,029 
WYCO-C-1 629,013 
WYCO-C-2 629,019 
WYCO-C-3 629,058 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D 794,982 
WYCO-D-1 795,006 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
WYCO-F 709,973 
WYCO-F-1 709,958 
WYCO-F-2 709,964 
WYCO-F-3 710,001 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 
COUT BAX-B 181,177 
COUT BAX-C 180,291 
COUT BAX-E 192,428 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 248,932 
COUT-A-1 48,960 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 256,814 
COUT-B-1 726 232,641 
COUT-B-2 752 239,725 


COUT-B-3 278,085 33,206 3,770 37,713 240,371 
COUT-B-4 296,866 34,276 3,790 38,838 258,028 
COUT-B-5 258,061 31,840 3,436 733 36,009 222,052 
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TABLE 4-43 
BIG SAGEBRUSH VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 


COUT-C 314,896 42,246 3,729 46,584 268,312 
COUT-C-1 284,005 40,289 2,665, 43,648 240,357 
COUT-C-2 291,582 40,632 2,789 44,141 247,442 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 272,801 39,563 2,768 43,020 229,780 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 298,327 40,068 | 2,912 | 43,775 254,552 
COUT-C-5 279,546 38,998 42,624 236,922 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(applicant 278,383 46,570 3,753 448 50,771 | 227,612 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 295,585 58,419 1,869 60,971 234,614 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect big sagebrush vegetation communities are coal- 
mining operations, communication facilities, habitat and rangeland management activities for the BLM 
Vernal Field Office, fuel treatments for the BLM Vernal Field Office, prescribed fires and spike 
treatments for the BLM Rawlins Field Office, Miller’s Flat vegetation maintenance activities, the Sheep 
Creek Vegetation Management Area, vegetation treatments for the BLM Little Snake Field Office, weed 
management treatments and prescribed fires for the BLM White River Field Office, historical wildland 
fires, pipelines, a military training area, non-coal mining operations, oil and gas development, oil shale 
development, a power generation station, an ATV trail, residential development, a transportation project, 
three wind energy facilities, Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest range improvement projects (i.e., 
fences and waterlines), and BLM White River Field Office range improvement lines. RFFAs in the CIAA 
that would affect big sagebrush vegetation communities are a land annexation, coal mining operations, 
industrial development, oil and gas development, pipelines, power generation facilities and storage, 
recreation management activities, a reservoir, residential development, the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project, the Mona South transmission project, the Gateway West 500kV Transmission 
Project, transportation projects, a transportation tunnel, a timber salvage project, wind energy facilities, 
and Utah Department of Wildlife Resources restoration focus areas. 


The extent of Project-related development in big sagebrush vegetation communities accounts for a small 
proportion of total cumulative effects in areas with past and present activities in the CIAA (Table 4-43). 
All cumulative effects, including those from the Project, affect a considerable portion of the total extent of 
these vegetation communities in the CIAA (Table 4-43). 


Grassland 


The loss of grassland vegetation communities under all alternative routes would contribute to the 
cumulative loss of grassland vegetation communities in the CIAA. The extent of cumulative development 
on grassland vegetation communities for all relevant alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-44. 
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TABLE 4-44 
GRASSLAND VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
WYCO-B 

Gappheant 11,724 1,443 O17 1,692 10,032 
Preferred 

Alternative) 

217 1,692 10,032 
217 


WYCO-B-1 11,724 1,443 


a ae ae 
WYCO-B-2 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Al tive) 11,724 1,443 24 1,685 10,039 


terna ‘i 
WYCO-B-3 1,443 10,036 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 
WYCO-C 1,443 10,050 
WYCO-C-1 1,443 10,050 
WYCO-C-2 1,443 10,057 
WYCO-C-3 1,443 10,054 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D 2,576 32,131 
WYCO-D-1 2,576 32,135 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
WYCO-F 1,478 10,628 
WYCO-F-1 1,478 10,628 
WYCO-F-2 1,478 10,635 
WYCO-F-3 1,478 10,632 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 
COUT BAX-B 5,105 35,882 
COUT BAX-C 5,196 | 90 | 58 ~—| 6,160] 36,543 
COUT BAX-E 3411 | tol | 66 {4.488 -32,860 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 558 Pp CCT T7148 
COUT-A-1 553 PCT S| 148 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 1,064 204 10,472 
COUT-B-1 1,041 124 10,718 
COUT-B-2 1,043 10,840 
COUT-B-3 1,001 je = SES SBE | 10,18] 
COUT-B-4 1,048 11,083 
COUT-B-5 PT 9,938 


00} 00 
00} 00 
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TABLE 4-44 
GRASSLAND VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 


COUT-C 13,553 2,032 11,521 
COUT-C-l_| 13,922 1,622 1,825 
COUT-C2 | 14,052 1,623 1,833 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 13.098 1,576 36 1,780 11,318 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


11,925 
11,024 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 
COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
184 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


13,503 2,334 352 32 2,718 10,784 





Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect grassland vegetation communities are coal 
mining operations, habitat and rangeland management activities for the BLM Vernal Field Office, fuel 
treatments for the BLM Vernal Field Office, Miller’s Flat vegetation maintenance activities, prescribed 
fires and spike treatments for the BLM Rawlins Field Office, the Sheep Creek Vegetation Management 
Area, vegetation treatments for the BLM Little Snake Field Office, prescribed fires for the BLM White 
River Field Office, historical wildland fires, pipelines, a military training area, a missile launch facility, 
non-coal mining operations, oil and gas development, oil shale development, an ATV trail, residential 
development, transportation projects, two wind energy facilities, Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 
range improvement projects (i.e., fences and waterlines), and BLM White River Field Office range 
improvement lines. RFFAs in the CIAA that would affect grassland vegetation communities are a land 
annexation, coal mining operations, industrial development, a land division, oil and gas development, 
power generation facilities including a nuclear power plant, recreation management activities, residential 
development, the Gateway West 500kV Transmission Project, the Mona South transmission project, a 
timber salvage project, a wind-energy facility, and Utah Department of Wildlife Resources watershed 
restoration focus areas. 


The extent of Project-related development in grassland vegetation communities would account for a very 
small portion of total cumulative effects in areas with past and present activities in the CIAA 

(Table 4-44). All cumulative effects, including those from the Project, impact a considerable portion of 
the total extent of these vegetation communities in the CIAA (Table 4-44). 


Montane Forest 


The loss of montane forest vegetation communities under COUT BAX and COUT route groupings would 
contribute to the cumulative loss of montane forest vegetation communities in the CIAA. The extent of 
cumulative development on montane forest vegetation communities for all relevant alternative routes is 
summarized in Table 4-45. 
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TABLE 4-45 
MONTANE FOREST VEGETATION COMMUNITY 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


— 
\o 
So 


(Agency 
Preferred 


= = 
\o \oO 
So o 


Alternative) 
WYCO-B-3 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 
WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 


| WYCO-C po | 90 
| WYCO-C-1_| IR = 2 PCA ie) 
| WYCO-C-2 | ek Oe A 0 i 
| WYCO-C-3 | be QS i 1 | 


Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D 
WYCO-D-1 


WYCO-F 
WYCO-F-1 
WYCO-F-2 

WYCO-F-3 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 

COUT BAX-B 15,228 188 15,470 

COUT BAX-C 15,228 188 15,469 

COUT BAX-E 23,261 2,404 25,673 

Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 

COUT-A 2,046 1,514 

COUT-A-1 2,046 1,514 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 

COUT-B 7,078 897 
COUT-B-1 6,526 353 
COUT-B-2 6,526 
COUT-B-3 6,173 408 
COUT-B-4 6,933 428 
COUT-B-5 5,766 345 


5,624 
5,624 


Pill bo 
D/O 
N{n 
N{n 
tlt 
616 
i 


Alternative COUT-F and Route Variations 
190 
190 
190 


— 
\o 
So 


48,145 
48,158 
33,676 


Nn] n 


3,618 
3,626 


34,808 
34,800 


Din 


7,990 
6,923 
6,917 
6,602 
7,392 
6,128 


52,696 
52,435 
52,853 
47,738 
58,182 
42,409 
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TABLE 4-45 
MONTANE FOREST VEGETATION COMMUNITY 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
5,949 6,777 53,385 
6,812 7,295 61,048 
7,288 61,467 


COUT-C-4 61,602 3,827 4,239 57,363 
COUT-C-5 50,368 3,067 62 3,446 46,922 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 66,080 18,269 | 277 =~ 8 18,614 47,466 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


COUT-C-3 

Geeency 57,521 6,498 51,023 
Preferred 

Alternative) 





Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect montane forest vegetation communities are coal 
mining operations, habitat and rangeland management activities for the BLM Vernal Field Office, fuel 
treatments for the BLM Vernal Field Office, Miller’s Flat vegetation maintenance activities, the Sheep 
Creek Vegetation Management Area, historical wildland fires, noncoal mining operations, prescribed fires 
for the BLM White River Field Office, oil and gas development, oil shale development, a pipeline, 
residential development, Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest range improvement projects (i.e., fences 
and waterlines), and BLM White River Field Office range improvement lines. RFFAs in the CIAA that 
would affect montane forest vegetation communities are coal mining, oil and gas development, a pipeline, 
a reservoir, residential development, the TransWest Express Transmission Project, transportation projects, 
a timber salvage project, a wind energy facility, and Utah Department of Wildlife Resources watershed 
restoration focus areas. 


All impacts on montane forest vegetation communities from Project activities would co-occur with past 
and present actions or RFFAs to some degree, though Project-related impacts also would occur outside 
these areas with all alternative routes (Table 4-45). The extent of Project-related development in montane 
forest vegetation communities would account for a very small portion of total cumulative effects in areas 
with past and present activities in the CIAA (Table 4-45). All cumulative effects, including those from the 
Project, affect a considerable portion of the total extent of these vegetation communities in the CIAA 
(Table 4-45). 


Mountain Shrub 


The loss of mountain shrub vegetation communities under COUT BAX and COUT route groupings 
would contribute to the cumulative loss of mountain shrub vegetation communities in the CIAA. The 
extent of cumulative development on mountain shrub vegetation communities for all relevant alternative 
routes is summarized in Table 4-46. 
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TABLE 4-46 
MOUNTAIN SHRUB VEGETATION COMMUNITY 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
| 699 | 


WYCO-B-1 


WYCO-B-2 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Al tive) 


terna 
WYCO-B-3 


So 
a 
oO 
\o 


10 
10 
10 
10 


So 
an 
oo 
\o 


a = = 
So 
an 
oo 
\o 


689 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 
WYCO-C 


| 699 | 
| 699 | 
wyco-c-1 | 699 | 
| 699 | 
| 699 | 


689 


WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 


689 
68 


Refelele 
SolOoO;o|o 
Relelele 
SolOoO;o|o 


\o 


Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 


WYCO-D 19,495 1,855 2,869 3 4,727 14,768 
WYCO-D-1 19,495 1,855 2,869 3 4,727 14,768 


Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
WYCO-F | 700 | 


70 

WYCOF-1 
70 
0 


o 


RRR] 
Retell ee 


WYCO-F-2 
WYCO-F-3 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 
COUT BAX-B 20,447 401 132 70,555 
COUT BAX-C 20,447 401 129 70,547 
COUT BAX-E 24,319 707 129 70,369 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 13,043 790 171 77,965 
COUT-A-1 91,969 13,043 790 171 77,965 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 15,848 1,089 182 95,869 
COUT-B-1 15,116 1,023 223 90,011 
COUT-B-2 15,128 1,031 207 90,792 
COUT-B-3 15,358 1,061 201 91,789 
COUT-B-4 15,410 1,061 228 93,555 


COUT-B-5 105,333 15,075 1,031 205 16,311 89,022 
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TABLE 4-46 
MOUNTAIN SHRUB VEGETATION COMMUNITY 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

18,669 
16,409 
16,432 


COUT-C-4 111,112 15,353 1,058 
COUT-C-5 109,267 15,300 1,058 16,577 92,690 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 63,271 21,310 613 57 21,980 41,291 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


16,664 94,447 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 108.687 15,087 1,055 213 16,354 92,333 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 56,671 19,941 20,296 36,375 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect mountain shrub vegetation communities are coal 
mining, a communication facility, habitat and rangeland management activities for the BLM Vernal Field 
Office, fuel treatments for the BLM Vernal Field Office, Miller’s Flat vegetation maintenance activities, 
prescribed fires for the BLM Rawlins Field Office, the Sheep Creek Vegetation Management Area, 
prescribed fires for the BLM White River Field Office, historical wildland fires, noncoal mining 
operations, oil and gas development, oil shale development, pipelines, residential development, Uinta- 
Wasatch-Cache National Forest range improvement projects (i.e., fences and waterlines), and BLM White 
River Field Office range improvement lines. RFFAs in the CIAA that would affect mountain shrub 
vegetation communities are coal mining, oil and gas development, pipelines, recreation management 
activities, a reservoir, residential development, the TransWest Express Transmission Project, a 
transportation project, a timber salvage project, a wind energy facility, and Utah Department of Wildlife 
Resources watershed restoration focus areas. 


Impacts from Alternative WYCO-D would all occur outside areas where past and present actions or 
RFFAs occur. The extent of Project-related development in mountain shrub vegetation communities 
would account for a very small portion of total cumulative effects in areas with past and present activities 
in the CIAA (Table 4-46). All cumulative effects, including those from the Project, affect a considerable 
portion of the total extent of these vegetation communities in the CIAA (Table 4-46). 


Pinyon-Juniper 


The loss of pinyon-juniper vegetation communities under all alternative routes would contribute to the 
cumulative loss of pinyon-juniper vegetation communities in the CIAA. The extent of cumulative 
development on pinyon-juniper vegetation communities for all relevant alternative routes is summarized 
in Table 4-47. 
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TABLE 4-47 
PINYON-JUNIPER VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
WYCO-B 

Cpplcent 73,325 2,167 582 2,882 70,443 
Preferred 

Alternative) 

70,444 


2,167 
WYCO-B2 
(Agency 73,325 2,167 582 2,869 70,456 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
1 70,454 


1 
1 
1 


32 
32 
19 
2 


tern 

WYCO-B-3 2,167 582 1 

Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 
WYCO-C 2,167 582 129 70,449 
WYCO-C-1 2,167 582 129 70,449 
WYCO-C-2 2,167 582 116 70,462 
WYCO-C-3 2,167 582 118 70,460 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D 2,738 285 43 64,965 
WYCO-D-1 2,738 285 64,976 


Ow 
wD 


Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 


WYCO-F 2,369 594 129 71,008 
WYCO-F-1 2,369 594 128 71,009 
WYCO-F-2 2,369 594 116 71,021 
WYCO-F-3 2,369 594 118 71,019 

Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 
COUT BAX-B 38,604 2,871 583 343,524 
COUT BAX-C 38,550 3,737 505 340,132 


COUT BAX-E 365,072 35,785 1,826 415 327,046 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 

Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 18,988 1,276 330 163,314 
COUT-A-1 18,988 1,276 163,314 

Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 13,921 1,674 228 150,805 
COUT-B-1 13,837 1,528 235 147,345 
COUT-B-2 13,847 1,539 238 147,960 
234 146,381 

239 : 

239 


ww 
Ww 


COUT-B-3 161,864 13,666 1,583 
COUT-B-4 167,745 13,904 15,726 152,019 
COUT-B-5 157,704 13,609 


1,583 
1,539 





15,387 142,317 
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TABLE 4-47 
PINYON-JUNIPER VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

19,362 21,268 
16,116 17,921 
16,126 17,945 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 197,516 15,888 1,435 382 17,706 179,810 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 199,953 15,694 1,443 17,577 182,376 
COUT-C-5 194,073 15,457 1,443 17,321 176,753 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(applicant 213,367 24,610 880 208 25,698 | 187,670 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 230,570 33,210 34,480 196,091 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect pinyon-juniper vegetation communities are coal 
mining, a communication facility, habitat and rangeland management activities for the BLM Vernal Field 
Office, fuel treatments for the BLM Vernal Field Office, Miller’s Flat vegetation maintenance activities, 
prescribed fires and spike treatments for the BLM Rawlins Field Office, the Sheep Creek Vegetation 
Management Area, vegetation treatments for the BLM Little Snake Field Office, prescribed fires for the 
BLM White River Field Office, historical wildland fires, pipelines, noncoal mining operations, oil and 
gas development, oil shale development, an ATV trail, residential development, transportation projects, 
two wind energy facilities, Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest range improvement projects (1.e., fences 
and waterlines), and BLM White River Field Office range improvement lines. RFFAs in the CIAA that 
would affect pinyon-juniper vegetation communities are a land annexation, coal mining, industrial 
development, oil and gas development, a pipeline, a power generation facility, recreation management 
activities, the TransWest Express Transmission Project, the Gateway West 500kV Transmission Project, 
the Mona South Transmission Project, two wind energy facilities, and Utah Department of Wildlife 
Resources watershed restoration focus areas. 


All impacts on pinyon-juniper vegetation communities from Project activities would co-occur with past 
and present actions or RFFAs to some degree, though Project-related impacts also would occur outside 
these areas with all alternative routes (Table 4-47). The extent of Project-related development in pinyon- 
juniper vegetation communities would account for a small portion of total cumulative effects in areas with 
past and present activities in the CIAA (Table 4-47). All cumulative effects, including those from the 
Project, impact a considerable portion of the total extent of these vegetation communities in the CIAA 
(Table 4-47). 


Riparian 
The loss of riparian vegetation communities under all alternative routes would contribute to the 


cumulative loss of riparian vegetation communities in the CIAA. The extent of cumulative development 
on riparian vegetation communities for all relevant alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-48. 
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TABLE 4-48 
RIPARIAN VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
10,593 951 30 1,446 9,147 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 10,593 951 30 1,446 9,147 


WYCO-B-2 

(Agency 10,593 951 30 1,446 9,147 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


tern 
WYCO-B-3 951 30 9,147 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 
WYCO-C 545 23 10,457 
WYCO-C-1 545 23 10,457 
WYCO-C-2 545 23 10,457 
WYCO-C-3 545 23 10,457 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D 488 43 12,211 
WYCO-D-1 488 43 12,211 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
WYCO-F 524 29 10,261 
WYCO-F-1 524 29 10,262 
WYCO-F-2 524 29 10,262 
WYCO-F-3 524 29 10,261 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 
COUT BAX-B 10 7,159 
COUT BAX-C 506 10 6,702 
COUT BAX-E 601 8,615 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
5,055 16,197 


COUT-A 701 

COUT-A-1 701 67 16,190 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 

COUT-B 122 9,526 
COUT-B-1 118 9,425 
COUT-B-2 118 9,426 
COUT-B-3 118 9,379 
; 9,449 
9,356 


‘ 
On 
n 


‘ 
O 
n 


; 
nN 
nN 


; 
nN 
Nn 


— 
\o — 


COUT-B-4 12,600 3,017 118 
COUT-B-5 12,496 3,006 118 
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TABLE 4-48 
RIPARIAN VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Development Development Resource 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
10,649 
; 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 

Preferred ie 
Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 12,283 
COUT-C-5 12,203 


COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


1,848 8,071 





NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect riparian vegetation communities are coal mining, 
a communication facility, habitat and rangeland management activities for the BLM Vernal Field Office, 
prescribed fires and spike treatments for the BLM Rawlins Field Office, the Sheep Creek Vegetation 
Management Area, vegetation mechanical treatments, weed treatments, and prescribed fires for the BLM 
White River Field Office, vegetation treatments for the BLM Little Snake Field Office, historical 
wildland fires, pipelines, noncoal mining operations, oil and gas development, oil shale development, an 
ATV trail, residential development, two wind energy facilities, Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 
range improvement projects (i.e., fences and waterlines), and BLM White River Field Office range 
improvement lines. RFFAs in the CIAA that would affect riparian vegetation communities are coal 
mining, industrial development, a diversion dam, oil and gas development, a pipeline, a power generation 
station, residential development, the TransWest Express Transmission Project, the Gateway West 500kV 
Transmission Project, transportation projects, a wind energy facility, and a Utah Department of Wildlife 
Resources watershed restoration focus area. 


All impacts on riparian vegetation communities from Project activities would co-occur with past and 
present actions or RFFAs to some degree, though Project-related impacts also would occur outside these 
areas with all alternative routes (Table 4-48). The extent of Project-related development in riparian 
vegetation communities would account for a very small portion of total cumulative effects in areas with 
past and present activities in the CIAA (Table 4-48). All cumulative effects, including those from the 
Project, impact a considerable portion of the total extent of these vegetation communities in the CIAA 
(Table 4-48). 


Shrub/Shrub Steppe 


The loss of shrub/shrub steppe vegetation communities under all alternative routes would contribute to the 
cumulative loss of shrub/shrub steppe vegetation communities in the CIAA. The extent of cumulative 
development on shrub/shrub steppe vegetation communities for all relevant alternative routes is 
summarized in Table 4-49. 
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TABLE 4-49 
SHRUB/SHRUB STEPPE VEGETATION COMMUNITY 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 

peace 360,242 14,242 14,646 1,003 29,891 | 330,351 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 360,242 14,242 14,646 1,003 29,891 330,351 


WYCO-B2 

(Agency 360,242 14,242 14,646 1,000 29,888 | 330,354 
Preferred 

Al tive) 


terna 
WYCO-B-3 1,002 330,352 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 
WYCO-C 8 92,795 
WYCO-C-1 92,795 
WYCO-C-2 92,798 
WYCO-C-3 92,796 


2 
2 
2 
2 


9 
9 


Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 


WYCO-D 47 
WYCO-D-1 4 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
WYCO-F 
WYCO-F-1 
WYCO-F-2 345,127 
WYCO-F-3 8 45,125 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 
COUT BAX-B 1,319 472,869 
COUT BAX-C 1,234 494,976 
COUT BAX-E 1,531 475,161 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 352 117,154 
COUT-A-1 117,154 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 235 135,475 
COUT-B-1 135,258 
COUT-B-2 135,266 


26,918 218,658 
26,919 218,657 


32,639 345,124 
32,639 345,124 


0: 
0: 
8 


8 
9 
0 


897 
897 
894 

96 


Ww 
Nn 
N 


COUT-B-3 156,366 19,779 1,075 21,089 135,277 
COUT-B-4 156,393 19,779 1,075 21,089 135,304 
COUT-B-5 156,328 19,778 1,075 21,094 135,234 





235 
235 
235 
235 
240 
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TABLE 4-49 
SHRUB/SHRUB STEPPE VEGETATION COMMUNITY 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 


COUT-C 251,082 36,822 3,407 40,660 210,422 
COUT-C-1 246,953 36,683 3,401 40,517 206,436 


COUT-C-2 246,964 36,683 3,403 | 432 40,518 206,445 


3 
3 
COUT-C-4 246,983 36,682 3,403 40,521 206,462 
COUT-C-5 246,956 36,682 3,403 40,507 206,449 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 
(Applicant 253,017 37,111 3,412 413 40,936 212,081 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
| : 


COUT-I 339,386 45,263 5,122 51,195 288,191 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


432 
COUT-C-3 
Gegency 246,937 36,682 3,403 436 40,522 | 206,415 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
4 6 > 
2 > 





Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect shrub/shrub steppe vegetation communities are 
coal mining, a communication facility, habitat and rangeland management activities for the BLM Vernal 
Field Office, fuel treatments for the BLM Vernal Field Office, prescribed fires and spike treatments for 
the BLM Rawlins Field Office, the Sheep Creek Vegetation Management Area, vegetation treatments for 
the BLM Little Snake Field Office, prescribed fires for the BLM White River Field Office, historical 
wildland fires, pipelines, industrial development, a military training area, a missile launch facility, non- 
coal mining operations, oil and gas development, oil shale development, a power generation, an ATV 
trail, residential development, transportation projects, three wind-energy facilities, Uinta-Wasatch-Cache 
National Forest range improvement projects (i.e., fences and waterlines), and BLM White River Field 
Office range improvement lines. RFFAs in the CIAA that would affect shrub/shrub steppe vegetation 
communities are a land annexation, coal mining, industrial development, a land division, oil and gas 
development, power generation projects, the TransWest Express Transmission Project, the Mona South 
transmission project, the Gateway West 500kV Transmission Project, a wind energy facility, and a Utah 
Department of Wildlife Resources watershed restoration focus area. 


All impacts on shrub/shrub steppe vegetation communities from Project activities would co-occur with 
past and present actions or RFFAs to some degree, though Project-related impacts also occur would 
outside these areas with all alternative routes (Table 4-49). The extent of Project-related development in 
shrub/shrub steppe vegetation communities would account for a very small portion of total cumulative 
effects in areas with past and present activities in the CIAA (Table 4-49). All cumulative effects, 
including those from the Project, affect a moderate amount of the total extent of these vegetation 
communities in the CIAA (Table 4-49). 


Water 


The loss of water vegetation communities under Alternatives WYCO-B, WYCO-C, WYCO-D, 
WYCO-F, COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, COUT BAX-E, COUT-A, COUT-B, and COUT-C would 
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contribute to the cumulative loss of water vegetation communities in the CIAA. The extent of cumulative 
development on water vegetation communities for all relevant alternative routes is summarized in 
Table 4-50. 


TABLE 4-50 
WATER VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
Preferred oo) 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 6,559 


WYCO-B-2 

(Agency 

Preferred mee: 
Alternative) 

WYCO-B-3 6,559 


WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 


WYCO-D 6,831 
WYCO-D-1 6,831 


WYCO-F 
WYCO-F-1 
WYCO-F-2 353 
WYCO-F-3 2 353 

Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 

COUT BAX-B 922 

COUT BAX-C 932 

COUT BAX-E 817 

Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 

COUT-A 1,366 

COUT-A-1 1,366 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 


COUT-B 816 


6,276 


Nn 
ww 


6,275, 


283 6,276 


ww ww 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


2 
2, 
2 
2 53 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 
2 
2. 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 
3 
7 
7 
7 
7 
0 
0 


283 6,276 


N 


79 6,613 
80 6,613 
79 6,613 


279 ; 


N 


2. 
2 
2. 
2. 


CO | 00 | 00] 00 


Nn 
Nn 
— 
ww 


Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
62 
62 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 


676 6,155 
676 6,155, 


» 
Wo] 
i 


353 
353 


6,434 
6,433 
6,434 
6,434 


2: 
2: 
2: 


89 
89 
89 
89 


nin] a} 


3,176 
3,253 
3,753 


845 
847 
745 


s})o!;n 


1,379 
1,379 


9,113 
9,113 


831 3,214 
823 2,769 
823 2,770 
825 2,796 
826 2,807 
822 2,759 


COUT-B-1 810 
COUT-B-2 810 
COUT-B-3 811 
COUT-B-4 812 
COUT-B-5 809 


ele = 
Colo So 
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TABLE 4-50 
WATER VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Development Development Resource 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
220 


(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
220 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect water vegetation communities are coal-mining 
operations, historical wildland fires, pipelines, noncoal mining operations, oil and gas development, oil 
shale development, residential development, residential development, Miller’s Flat vegetation 
maintenance activities, prescribed fires for the BLM Rawlins Field Office, vegetation mechanical 
treatments and weed treatments for the BLM White River Field Office, two wind-energy facilities, and 
fences and water range improvement projects for the BLM White River Field Office. RFFAs in the CIAA 
that would affect water vegetation communities are coal mining, oil and gas development, a pipeline, 
power generation facilities, the TransWest Express Transmission Project, the Gateway West 500kV 
Transmission Project, a timber salvage project, a wind-energy facility, and Utah Department of Wildlife 
Resources watershed restoration focus areas. 


All impacts on water vegetation communities from Project activities would co-occur with past and present 
actions or RFFAs to some degree, though Project-related impacts also would occur outside these areas 
with all alternative routes (Table 4-50). The extent of Project-related development in water vegetation 
communities would account for a very small portion of total cumulative effects in areas with past and 
present activities in the CIAA (Table 4-50). All cumulative effects, including those from the Project, 
impact a moderate portion of the total extent of these vegetation communities in the CIAA (Table 4-50). 


Wetland 


The loss of wetland vegetation communities under Alternatives WYCO-B, WYCO-C, WYCO-D, and 
WYCO-F would contribute to the cumulative loss of water vegetation communities in the CIAA. The 
extent of cumulative development on water vegetation communities for all relevant alternative routes is 
summarized in Table 4-51. 
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TABLE 4-51 
WETLAND VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
1,540 9,322 


1,540 9,322 


1,540 9,322 


1,540 9,322 


WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
10,862 
WYCO-B-2 
(Agency 
Preferred 


10,862 1,031 483 6 
1,031 6 


10,862 1,031 483 


| 031 | 4836 


2 
2 
2 
2 


6 
ternativ 
WYCO-B-3 6 


Al ) 


10,862 1,031 483 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 
1,010 461 
1,010 461 
1,010 461 
1,010 461 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
5,514 404 22 
5,514 404 22 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
1,119 538 26 
1,119 538 26 
12,003 1,119 538 26 10,321 
12,003 1,119 26 10,321 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 


546 180 357 
a 


WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 


11,358 
11,358 
11,358 
11,358 


9,855 
9,855 
9,855 
9,855 


5,940 9,186 
5,940 9,186 


Re lRelRele 


WYCO-D 
WYCO-D-1 


15,126 
15,126 


WYCO-F 
WYCO-F-1 
WYCO-F-2 
WYCO-F-3 


12,003 
12,003 


1,682 10,321 
1,682 10,321 


Nn 
Ww 
oo 


COUT BAX-B 
COUT BAX-C 
COUT BAX-E 


553 182 192 362 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 

Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 6,174 4 1,496 
COUT-A-1 6,174 4 1,496 

Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 

COUT-B 5,232 1,855 
COUT-B-1 5,228 1,731 
1,780 


an 
\o 
— 
A 


1 
1 
1 


wK 
Nn 
On 


ele 
AIA 


COUT-B-2 5,228 

COUT-B-3 5,229 1,811 
COUT-B-4 5,229 1,812 
COUT-B-5 5,228 1,778 





p/A/AlA/A]A 
SloOloOlOoOlol|o 
Rpt Ret Rel Re] Re 
elOlOloO;o]o 
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TABLE 4-51 
WETLAND VEGETATION COMMUNITY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Development Development Resource 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 


COUT-C-3 


(Agency 
Preferred 


Alternative) 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 
COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 272 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


273 61 





Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect wetland vegetation communities are coal mining, 
historical wildland fires, oil and gas development, prescribed fires and spike treatments for the BLM 
Rawlins Field Office, and two wind-energy facilities. RFFAs in the CIAA that would affect wetland 
vegetation communities are coal mining, oil and gas development, the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, the Gateway West 500kV Transmission Project, and a wind-energy facility. 


All impacts on wetland vegetation communities from Project activities would co-occur with past and 
present actions or RFFAs to some degree, though Project-related impacts also would occur outside these 
areas with all alternative routes (Table 4-51). The extent of Project-related development in wetland 
vegetation communities would account for a very small portion of total cumulative effects in areas with 
past and present activities in the CIAA (Table 4-51). All cumulative effects, including those from the 
Project, impact a considerable portion of the total extent of these vegetation communities in the CIAA 
(Table 4-51). 


4.3.6 Special Status Plants 


This section addresses cumulative effects on special status plant resources resulting from the Project in 
addition to other past and present actions and RFFAs. Resources addressed in this section are the same as 
those described in Section 3.2.6. 


The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on special status plants, including the geographic and 
temporal scopes of analysis, is presented in Table 4-3. The cumulative effects analysis for special status 
plants considers past and present actions and RFFAs (Tables 4-1 and 4-2) in conjunction with direct and 
indirect impacts from the Project (described in Section 3.2.6.4.3). 


The geographic scope of the CIAA for an alternative that crosses special status plant habitat is the extent 
of subwatersheds (12-digit HUCs) crossed by the alternative routes considered. The analysis area is 
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sufficient to analyze all potential cumulative effects of the Project on federally listed or candidate species; 
however, sufficient habitat and occurrence data are not available for USFS- and BLM-listed sensitive 
species and, therefore, quantitative analysis of cumulative impacts on these species is not possible for the 
purposes of this EIS. 


Most direct cumulative impacts on special status plants associated with construction of the Proposed 
Action would occur in the immediate geographical area of construction activities for access roads, tower 
structures, and ancillary facilities. However, some anticipated direct and indirect effects (described in 
Section 3.2.6.4.3), such as the introduction and spread of noxious weed species and increased dust 
deposition, could occur in a larger geographical context as well as in the immediate vicinity of 
construction activities. 


The temporal scope of the analysis includes 5 years for impacts associated with Project construction and 
site stabilization. The Proposed Action does not include plans to decommission the Project; therefore, the 
temporal scope of analysis for impacts associated with operation and maintenance of the Project is based 
on the assumption that the effects of operating and maintaining the transmission line would persist for the 
life of the Project (50 years or longer). Because the Proposed Action does not include decommissioning 
(refer to Section 2.4.9), long-term impacts associated with the presence of the transmission line (e.g., 
tower foundations) may be permanent. 


4.3.6.1 Issues Identified for Analysis 
4.3.6.1.1 Loss and Degradation of Habitat for Special Status Plant Species 


Loss of special status plant habitat was identified as an issue warranting analysis by the agencies and 
public during scoping (Table 4-3). Loss of special status plant habitat could occur with construction of 
access roads, tower structures, and ancillary facilities of constructed in these areas. Loss of habitat for 
special status plant species is more likely to negatively affect a species if impacts are extensive, occur 
over a significant portion of available habitat, or affect patchy or isolated populations. Cumulative loss of 
habitat are analyzed qualitatively for all special status species and quantitatively for federally listed, 
candidate, and proposed species in Section 4.3.6.5. 


4.3.6.1.2 Long-term Sustainability of Special Status Plant Populations 


Negative impacts on long-term sustainability of special status plant populations was identified as an issue 
relating to special status plant resources by the agencies and during public scoping (Table 4-3). Long-term 
sustainability of some special status plant populations could be threatened through cumulative detrimental 
direct and indirect impacts of past and present actions and RFFAs to populations and potential habitat. 
Impacts on habitat could result in habitat fragmentation, which could limit gene flow between 
populations, decrease genetic diversity in populations, and potentially negatively impact population long- 
term viability (Ellstrand and Elam 1993). These impacts could be particularly threatening to long-term 
sustainability of special status plant resources if impacts are extensive, occur over a significant portion of 
available habitat, or affect populations that are already especially patchy or isolated. Cumulative impacts 
on habitat for special status plants are analyzed in terms of direct impacts on special status plant habitat 
(i.e., decrease in extent [in acres] of habitat) and discussed quantitatively in Section 4.3.6.5. 


4.3.6.2 Existing Condition 


Conversion of native vegetation to agricultural use since settlement of European peoples in the area in the 
middle of the 19th century has significantly affected the character of landscapes and the quantity and 
quality of habitats for special status plants in the CIAA. Construction of settlements and transportation 
systems as well as human population growth have resulted in further conversion of habitats for plants and 
animals and significant shifts in the abundance and distribution of species of the area. Drought, wildfire, 
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climate change, introduction of noxious weeds, and anthropogenic disturbance have likewise resulted in 
changes to habitats in more recent times. 


Cumulative effects analysis and results are based on the best available species-specific habitat 
information. Descriptions of existing conditions of special status plants are provided in Section 3.2.5.5. 
Species accounts for special status plant species are presented in Appendix E. 


4.3.6.3 Results 


Direct loss of special status plant habitat could result from ground-disturbing activities or construction of 
permanent or temporary features. Indirect negative impacts on habitat (i.e., habitat degradation) also 
could occur where disturbance is adjacent to habitat but does not affect it directly. Degradation could be a 
result of many factors, including changes to erosional patterns, dust deposition from increased traffic, 
decreased attractiveness of the area to pollinators, and noxious weed invasion (refer to Section 3.2.5.4 for 
more detailed information). 


Past actions in the CIAA, such as residential development, mining operations, oil and gas development, 
pipelines, and oil shale and tar sands development have resulted in the loss or degradation of special 
status plant habitat. Unsustainable grazing practices and other soil-disturbing activities, as well as 
transport of weed seeds via human and livestock movement, also have likely resulted in large-scale 
invasion of this area by noxious and invasive weeds. Present actions also are likely to result in loss or 
degradation of special status plant habitat, though it is assumed that selective mitigation measures and/or 
federal or agency regulation would ensure the minimization of these impacts. Inadvertent habitat 
degradation in areas adjacent to ground-disturbing actions also are likely to occur with present actions, 
even though selective mitigation measures to minimize these impacts would be required on federal land. 


Construction of Project features such as access roads, transmission towers, and ancillary facilities would 
require the permanent removal of vegetation and could result in the loss of potential habitat for special 
status plants under all action alternative routes. Non-native plant species are likely to colonize new areas 
through the transport of seeds by construction and maintenance equipment. Revegetation of disturbed 
areas is a project design feature for environmental protection (refer to Table 2-8, Design Feature 2); 
however, it is unlikely that disturbed areas could be restored to pre-disturbance conditions. As site- 
specific Project-related impacts on habitats and populations of BLM- and USFS-listed sensitive species 
are not known, it is not possible to quantify cumulative effects on these species. However, it is assumed 
that application of Design Features 3 and 9 of the Proposed Action for environmental protection 

(Table 2-8) and Selective Mitigation Measures 2 and 7 (Table 2-13) would minimize disturbance to 
special status plant species habitat and populations. Impacts on habitat for special status plants, however 
minimal, would contribute incrementally to losses of special status plant habitat that have occurred or 
could occur in the CIAA. RFFAs that require the construction of long-term or permanent Project 
structures or that introduce non-native plant species also would be likely to result in changes to vegetation 
community structure and the degradation of potential habitat for special status plants. 


Quantitative analysis of cumulative effects on special status plant resources was completed through an 
inventory of available habitat for each species and an estimation of impacts in these habitats by past and 
present actions and the Proposed Action and other RFFAs. The extent of special status plant habitats (in 
acres) in the CIAA was determined using information provided by land-management agencies. 
Development associated with past and present actions and RFFAs was estimated using shapefiles of 
specific projects received from agencies and local governments. Incremental project development was 
estimated using assumptions of extent of disturbance per mile of alternative as described in 

Section 2.5.1.2. 
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Predicted cumulative effects were analyzed for species to which direct impacts would be anticipated to 
occur with implementation of any action alternative considered (refer to Section 3.2.6). The results of this 
analysis are presented by species. 


4.3.6.3.1 Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


WYCO alternative routes and route variations would only cross habitat for Ute ladies’ -tresses. 


Ute Ladies’-tresses 


The incremental project-related impacts resulting in loss, fragmentation and modification of Ute ladies’- 
tresses habitat under all WYCO alternative routes would contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, 
and modification of Ute ladies’-tresses habitat. The extent of cumulative development on Ute ladies’- 
tresses habitat is summarized in Table 4-52. 


TABLE 4-52 
UTE LADIES’-TRESSES HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO 
COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource I 


Development Actions Development 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
Preiicd 1,540 1,212 
Alternative) 


1,212 


| 38 
| 318 


wyCo-B-1 | 1540 | 269 


WYCO-B-2 

(Agency 

Preferred Lo) 
Alternative) 

Wyco-B-3 | _ 1,540 


WYCO-C 318 
WYCO-C-1 318 1,047 
WYCO-C-2 1,047 
WYCO-C-3 1 1,047 

Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 

WYCO-D 3,406 

WYCO-D-1 3,406 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 

WYCO-F 2,665 

WYCO-F-1 2,665 


Pp. 
269 
269 
269 

69 


1,212 


1,047 


WYCO-F-2 | 3,194 2,665 
WwYCO-F-3 | 3,194 2,665 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Past and present activities in the CIAA for all WYCO alternative routes and route variations that would 
affect Ute ladies’-tresses potential habitat are coal-mining operations, historical wildland fires, the 
Atlantic Rim oil and gas field, BLM Little Snake and White River Field Office oil and gas units, 
Colorado and Wyoming state lands oil and gas leases, prescribed fires and spike treatments for the BLM 
Rawlins Field Office, vegetation treatments for the BLM Little Snake Field Office, the expansion of the 
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Chokecherry Wind Farm, construction of the Seven Mile Hill Wind Energy Facility, Uinta-Wasatch- 
Cache National Forest range improvement projects (i.e., fences, cattle guards, gates, waterlines), and 
BLM White River Field Office range improvement projects. 


RFFAs in the CIAA for Ute ladies’-tresses potential habitat are coal-mining operations, the Continental 
Divide-Creston Junction oil and gas project, the construction of the TransWest Express and the Gateway 
West transmission projects, and the Hogback Ridge wind-energy project. 


The incremental project-related development in Ute ladies’-tresses potential habitat would account for 
only a minor portion (between 1 and 12 acres) of the total cumulative effects predicted in the CIAA for 
the WYCO alternative routes considered (Table 4-53). 


4.3.6.3.2 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 


Potential habitat for Ute ladies’-tresses and Cisco milkvetch is crossed by all COUT BAX alternative 
routes. San Rafael cactus habitat is crossed by Alternative COUT BAX-C. 


Ute Ladies’-tresses 


The incremental project-related impacts resulting in loss, fragmentation, and modification of Ute ladies’ - 
tresses habitat under all COUT BAX alternative routes would contribute to the cumulative loss, 
fragmentation, and modification of Ute ladies’-tresses habitat in the CIAA. The extent of cumulative 
development in Ute ladies’-tresses habitat is summarized in Table 4-53. 


TABLE 4-53 
UTE LADIES’-TRESSES HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS 
TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 


Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 


Past and present activities in the CIAA for all COUT BAX alternative routes that would affect Ute 
ladies’-tresses potential habitat are coal-mining operations, the Central Utah Telephone Fiber Optic Line, 
historical wildland fires, SITLA active humic shale, metalliferous mineral, and potash leases, BLM Grand 
Junction, Moab, and White River Field Office active oil and gas extraction leases, SITLA active oil and 
gas extraction leases, the Ferron natural gas project, Enterprise Mid-America pipelines, residential 
development, vegetation management and weed treatment activities for the BLM White River Field 
Office, fuel treatments for the BLM Vernal Field Office, and range improvement projects for the BLM 
White River Field Office. 





RFFAs in the CIAA for all COUT BAX alternative routes that would affect Ute ladies’-tresses potential 
habitat are a diversion dam, Golden Eagle, LLC oil and gas development, Twin Bridges Resources oil and 
gas development, the Narrows Proposed East Bench and Oak Creek pipeline, the Woodside power 
generation facility, the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project, and UDWR 
watershed restoration focus areas. 
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The incremental project-related development in Ute ladies’-tresses potential habitat would account for 
only a minor portion (between 12 and 13 acres) of the total cumulative effects predicted in the CIAA for 
the COUT BAX alternative routes considered (Table 4-52). 


Cisco Milkvetch 


The incremental project-related impacts resulting in loss, fragmentation, and modification of Cisco 
milkvetch habitat under Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E would 
contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and modification of Cisco milkvetch habitat in the 
CIAA. The extent of cumulative development in Cisco milkvetch habitat for the relevant alternative 
routes and route variations is summarized in Table 4-54. 


TABLE 4-54 
CISCO MILKVETCH HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS 
TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 





Past and present activities in the CIAA for all COUT BAX alternative routes that would affect Cisco 
milkvetch habitat are historical wildland fires, SITLA active humic shale and potash leases, BLM Moab 
Field Office oil and gas units, SITLA active oil and gas extraction leases, and Enterprise Mid-America 
pipelines. 


The only RFFAs in the CIAA for COUT BAX alternative routes that would affect Cisco milkvetch 
habitat are the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project and UDWR watershed 
restoration focus areas. 


The incremental project-related development in Cisco milkvetch habitat would account for a moderate 
portion (between 466 and 489 acres) of the total cumulative effects predicted in the CIAA for the COUT 
BAX alternative routes considered (Table 4-54). 


San Rafael Cactus 


Alternative COUT BAX-C is the only Project alternative that crosses San Rafael cactus habitat. Impacts 
on San Rafael cactus habitat under Alternative COUT BAX-C would not contribute to the cumulative 
loss, fragmentation, and modification of San Rafael cactus habitat in the CIAA for this alternative, as all 
areas where the Project would affect habitat for this species are in the extent of past and present actions 
and RFFAs (Table 4-55). The extent of cumulative development on San Rafael cactus habitat for all 
relevant alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-55. 
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TABLE 4-55 
SAN RAFAEL CACTUS HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS 
TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 


COUTBAX-C | 3.865 [74 | 22 HY 3,7069 
NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


Rather than past and/or present projects, development in the CIAA for Alternative COUT BAX-C that 
would affect San Rafael cactus habitat is attributed to roads and other infrastructure occurring in habitat 
for this species. 





RFFAs in the CIAA for Alternative COUT BAX-C that would affect San Rafael cactus habitat are the 
construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project and UDWR watershed restoration focus 
areas. 


All project development in San Rafael cactus habitat in the CIAA would occur in the same geographic 
areas of past or present actions or other RFFAs, with the majority being in the watershed restoration focus 
area. Therefore, no incremental Project-related development would be anticipated in San Rafael cactus 
habitat in the CIAA for Alternative COUT BAX-C. 


4.3.6.3.3 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


Ute ladies’-tresses potential habitat are crossed by all COUT alternative routes and route variations. Clay 
phacelia habitat are crossed by Alternatives COUT-A, COUT-B, and COUT-C and route variations. Clay 
reed-mustard and Uinta Basin hookless cactus habitat (as well as Levels 1 and 2 Sclerocactus core 
habitat) are crossed by Alternatives COUT-C and its route variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I. Graham’s 
beardtongue and White River beardtongue habitat are crossed by Alternatives COUT-B and its route 
variations, COUT-C and its route variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I. 


Ute Ladies’-tresses 


The incremental Project-related impacts resulting in loss, fragmentation, and modification of Ute ladies’- 
tresses habitat under all COUT alternative routes and route variations would contribute to the cumulative 
loss, fragmentation, and modification of Ute ladies’-tresses habitat in the CIAA for these alternative 

routes. The extent of cumulative development on Ute ladies’-tresses habitat is summarized in Table 4-56. 


TABLE 4-56 
UTE LADIES’-TRESSES HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 


Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 7,918 4,483 
COUT-A-1 7,918 4,483 
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TABLE 4-56 
UTE LADIES’-TRESSES HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
No Action Alternative 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 

7,651 133 28 4,897 
7,613 132 28 4,862 
7,613 132 28 4,862 





7,613 132 28 4,862 

7,613 132 28 4,862 

7,613 132 29 4,861 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

3,298 

3,234 

3,234 

COUT-C-3 


(Agency 
Preferred eee ty 
Alternative) 

626 

626 


2,639 
2,580 
2,580 


2,580 


654 2,580 


2,580 


COUT-C-4 3,234 | 626 
COUT-C-5 3,234 | 626 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


ele eflele 
~sI]~N ~I]~1} 00 
ele = RelRelRe 
ele = RelRele 


COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 3,768 888 29 927 2,841 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


2,750 575 595 2,156 





The largest extent of potential habitat for Ute-ladies’-tresses occurs in the cumulative effects analysis 
areas of Alternatives COUT-A and COUT-B and route variations. Lesser extents of potential habitat for 
Ute-ladies’-tresses occur in the cumulative effects analysis areas of Alternatives COUT-C and its route 
variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I. 


Past and present activities in the CIAA for all COUT alternative routes and route variations that would 
affect Ute ladies’-tresses potential habitat are coal-mining operations, the Central Utah Telephone fiber 
optic line, habitat and rangeland management activities, historical wildland fires, two pipelines, gilsonite 
mining, SITLA active limestone and metalliferous mineral leases, BLM Vernal Field Office oil and gas 
units, Chapita Wells/Stagecoach oil and gas units, Greater Deadman Bench oil and gas units, Greater 
Natural Buttes Area gas development project oil and gas units, Gusher Oil & Gas project oil and gas 
units, Lake Canyon Exploration and Development Agreement (EDA) oil and gas units, Colorado state 
land oil and gas leases, Utah Division of Oil, Gas and Mining (UDOGM) oil well pads, recreation 
management activities, residential development, Sheep Creek Vegetation Management activities, Uinta- 
Wasatch-Cache National Forest range improvement projects (i.e., fences, cattle guards, gates, waterlines), 
and BLM White River Field Office range improvement projects. 


RFFAs in the CIAA that would affect Ute ladies’-tresses potential habitat are the Kerr-McGee oil and gas 
development, Monument Butte oil and gas development, a diversion dam, Narrows Proposed East Bench 
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and Oak Creek Pipeline, industrial development, the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, and UDWR watershed restoration focus areas. 


The incremental Project-related development in potential habitat for Ute ladies’-tresses would account for 
only a minor portion (between 7 and 31 acres) of the total cumulative effects predicted in the CIAA for 
the COUT alternative routes considered (Table 4-56). 


Clay Phacelia 


Alternatives COUT-A, COUT-B, and COUT-C and route variations cross clay phacelia habitat. Impacts 
on clay phacelia habitat under Alternatives COUT-A, COUT-B, and COUT-C and route variations would 
not contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and modification of clay phacelia habitat in the 
CIAA for these alternative routes and route variations, as all areas where the Project would affect habitat 
for this species are in the extent of past and present actions and RFFAs. The extent of cumulative 
development on clay phacelia habitat for all relevant alternative routes and route variations is summarized 
in Table 4-57. 


TABLE 4-57 
CLAY PHACELIA HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Development Actions Development 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 5 
COUT-A-1 5 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 29 
COUT-B-1 29 
COUT-B-2 29 
COUT-B-3 29 
COUT-B-4 29 
COUT-B-5 29 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
COUT-C 29 
COUT-C-1 29 
COUT-C-2 29 
COUT-C-3 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
COUT-C-4 1,000 
COUT-C-5 29 283 1,000 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 
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Past and present activities in the CIAA for these alternative routes and route variations that would affect 
clay phacelia habitat are the Sheep Creek vegetation management area, historic wildland fires, and Uinta- 
Wasatch-Cache National Forest range improvement projects (i.e., fences, waterlines, stream crossings, 
troughs). 
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The RFFAs in the CIAA that would affect clay phacelia habitat are the construction of the Trans West 
Express Transmission Project and UDWR watershed restoration focus areas. 


Most Project development in clay phacelia habitat in the CIAA would occur in the same geographic areas 
of past or present actions or other RFFAs, with the majority being in the Sheep Creek vegetation 
management area for the Manti-La Sal National Forest. Therefore, incremental Project-related 
development anticipated in clay phacelia habitat in the CIAA for any COUT alternative route would be 
minor. 


Clay Reed-mustard 


The incremental Project-related impacts resulting in loss, fragmentation, and modification of clay reed- 
mustard habitat under Alternatives COUT-C and its route variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I would 
contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and modification of clay reed-mustard habitat in the 
CIAA for this species. The extent of cumulative development on clay reed-mustard habitat for all relevant 
alternative routes and route variations is summarized in Table 4-58. 


TABLE 4-58 
CLAY REED-MUSTARD HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development ctions Development Development Resource 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
8,887 


COUT-C 9,148 
COUT-C-1 9,148 8,887 
COUT-C-2 9,148 8,887 


COUT-C-4 9,148 8,887 
COUT-C-5 9,148 8,888 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


261 

COUT-H 

COppneant 9,148 227 21 13 260 8,888 
Preferred 

Alternative) 

COUT-I 9,148 8,888 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 9.148 227 21 13 8,887 
Preferred 

Alternative) 





Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect clay reed-mustard habitat are BLM Vernal Field 
Office oil and gas units, Gasco oil and gas development, Greater Natural Buttes area gas development, 
Riverbend Unit infill oil and gas units, SITLA active oil and gas leases, UDOGM gas well pads, and 
gilsonite mining operations. 


The only RFFA in the CIAA for these alternative routes and route variations that would affect clay reed- 
mustard habitat is the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 
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The incremental Project-related development in clay reed-mustard habitat would account for only a minor 
portion (13 acres) of the total cumulative effects predicted in the CIAA for the COUT alternative routes 
and route variations considered (Table 4-58). 


Graham’s Beardtonque 


The incremental Project-related impacts resulting in loss, fragmentation, and modification of Graham’s 
beardtongue habitat under Alternatives COUT-B and its route variations, COUT-C and its route 
variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I would contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and 
modification of Graham’s beardtongue habitat. The extent of cumulative development on Graham’s 
beardtongue habitat for all relevant alternative routes and route variations is summarized in Table 4-59. 


TABLE 4-59 
GRAHAM’S BEARDTONGUE HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 

Development Actions Development 

Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
38,00 616 
50,45 510 

50,45 

38,005 616 
52,493 619 


Nn 


29,718 
16 1,956 
1,972 
9,718 
43,631 


Nn 
_ 
o 


COUT-B-5 35,971 7,406 507 7,913 28,059 
116 5,741 83,848 
170 13,285 112,651 
154 13,268 112,668 


155 12,695 98,754 


118 6,317 97,759 
114 5,739 83,850 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
89,588 251 
125,936 536 
125,936 536 


-2 
COUT-C-3 
(Agency 
Picreced 111,448 12,007 533 
Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 104,076 5,945, 254 
COUT-C-5 89,588 5,373 251 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 89,324 5,366 230 110 5,706 83,618 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


89,324 5,366 230 112 5,708 83,616 





Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect Graham’s beardtongue habitat include habitat 
management projects for the BLM Vernal Field Office, historic wildland fires, SITLA active 
metalliferous mineral leases and mineral materials permits, Berry Petroleum South Unit oil and gas 
development, BLM Price, Vernal, and White River Field Office oil and gas units, Gasco oil and gas units, 
Lake Canyon EDA oil and gas units, Rye Patch oil drilling project oil and gas development, SITLA active 
oil and gas and oil shale leases, West Tavaputs Plateau oil and gas development, Red Leaf Oil Shale 
Project development, residential development, fuel treatments for the BLM Vernal Field Office, and BLM 
White River Field Office range improvement projects. 
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The RFFAs in the CIAA that would affect Graham’s beardtongue habitat are the construction of the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project and UDWR watershed restoration focus areas. 


All Project-related development in habitat for this species due to Alternative COUT-B and Route 
Variations COUT-B-2, COUT-B-3, COUT-B-4, and COUT-B-5 would occur in areas already disturbed 
or planned for development. Therefore, no incremental Project-related development would be anticipated 
in Graham’s beardtongue habitat in the CIAA for this alternative route or these route variations 

(Table 4-59). 


The incremental Project-related development in Graham’s beardtongue habitat would account for only a 
minor portion (16 to 170 acres) of the total cumulative effects predicted in the CIAA for Route Variation 
COUT-B-1, as well as alternatives COUT-C and its route variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I (Table 4-59). 


Uinta Basin Hookless Cactus 


The loss, fragmentation and modification of Uinta Basin hookless cactus habitat under Alternatives 
COUT-C and its route variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I would contribute to the cumulative loss, 
fragmentation, and modification of Uinta Basin hookless cactus habitat. The extent of cumulative 
development on Uinta Basin hookless cactus habitat for all relevant alternative routes and route variations 
is summarized in Table 4-60. 


TABLE 4-60 
UINTA BASIN HOOKLESS CACTUS HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 


COUT-C 223,055 34,523 2,992 37,753 185,302 
COUT-C-1 223,055 34,523 2,992 37,755 185,300 


2 
2 
COUT-C-3 
(Agency 223,055 34,523 2,992 24 37,756 185,299 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 223,055 34,523 2,992 37,756 185,299 
COUT-C-5 223,055 34,523 2,992 37,749 185,306 


COUT-C-2 223,055 34,523 2,992 37,754 185,301 
1 > * 
33 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 223,055 34,523 2,992 228 37,744 185,311 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 223,055 34,523 2,992 37,740 185,315 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect Uinta Basin hookless cactus habitat are gilsonite 
mining operations, SITLA active metalliferous mineral leases, BLM Vernal Field Office oil and gas units, 
Chapita Wells/Stagecoach oil and gas development, North Chapita Wells oil and gas development, Gasco 
oil and gas development, Greater Deadman Bench oil and gas development, Greater Natural Buttes area 
gas development, North Alger oil and gas development, Riverbend Unit infill oil and gas development, 
SITLA active oil and gas and oil shale leases, the Red Leaf oil shale project, the Peter’s Point Loop 
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pipeline, and the Seep Ridge Road paving project. RFFAs in the CIAA that would affect Uinta Basin 
hookless cactus habitat are the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project, Monument 
Butte EIS oil and gas development, Kerr-McGee oil and gas development, and Utah Department of 
Wildlife Resources watershed restoration focus areas. 


The incremental Project-related development in Uinta Basin hookless cactus habitat would account for a 
moderate portion (between 244 and 262 acres) of the total cumulative effects predicted in the CIAA for 
the COUT alternative routes and route variations considered (Table 4-60). 


Level 1 (400-Meter) Sclerocactus Core Habitat 


The loss, fragmentation and modification of Level 1 Sclerocactus core habitat under Alternatives 
COUT-C and its route variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I would contribute to the cumulative loss, 
fragmentation, and modification of Level 1 Sclerocactus core habitat. The extent of cumulative 
development on Level 1 Sclerocactus core habitat for all relevant alternative routes is summarized in 
Table 4-61. 


TABLE 4-61 
LEVEL 1 SCLEROCACTUS CORE HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 


COUT-C-4 20,564 3,072 3,362 17,202 
COUT-C-5 20,564 3,072 3,361 17,203 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 20,564 3,072 32 3,362 17,202 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 20,564 3,072 259 3,360 17,204 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


20,564 3,072 259 30 17,204 





Past and present activities in the CIAA for Level 1 Sclerocactus core habitat are gilsonite mining 
operations, SITLA active metalliferous mineral leases, BLM Vernal Field Office oil and gas units, 
Chapita Wells/Stagecoach oil and gas development, North Chapita Wells oil and gas development, Gasco 
oil and gas development, Greater Natural Buttes area gas development, Riverbend Unit infill oil and gas 
development, SITLA active oil and gas and oil shale leases, and UDOGM gas well pads. RFFAs in the 
CIAA for Uinta Basin hookless cactus are the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, Monument Butte EIS oil and gas development, Kerr-McGee oil and gas development, and Utah 
Department of Wildlife Resources watershed restoration focus areas. 
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The incremental Project-related development in Level 1 Sclerocactus core habitat would account for only 
a minor portion (29 to 32 acres) of the total cumulative effects predicted in the CIAA for Alternatives 
COUT-C and its route variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I (Table 4-61). 


The FWS has recommended that Level 1 Sclerocactus core habitat areas be managed to exclude 
additional ground disturbance (FWS Sclerocactus document). The Project and other RFFAs would result 
in additional ground disturbance in Level 1 Sclerocactus core habitat areas and would therefore not be 
consistent with FWS management recommendations. The effects of the Project and other RFFAs would 
contribute approximately 9 percent (288 to 291 acres) of the total estimated cumulative ground 
disturbance in Level 1 Sclerocactus core habitat areas, and ground disturbance resulting from the Project 
would only be a minor component (29 to 32 acres; approximately 11 percent) of the disturbance resulting 
from all RFFAs. 


The methods used to evaluate ground disturbance in Sclerocactus core habitats may overestimate the 
amount of ground disturbance in the CIAA from the Project and other past and present actions and 
RFFAs. All actions in Level 1 Sclerocactus core habitat areas would be managed to minimize effects on 
individual cacti and their habitats. Micrositing of Project features and other selective mitigation measures 
as described in Sections 3.2.6.4.3 and 3.2.6.5.4 and would minimize impacts in Level 1 Sclerocactus core 
areas. 


Level 2 (1,000-Meter) Sclerocactus Core Habitat 


The loss, fragmentation and modification of Level 2 Sclerocactus core habitat under Alternatives COUT- 
C and its route variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I would contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, 
and modification of Level 2 Sclerocactus core habitat. The extent of cumulative development on Level 2 

Sclerocactus core habitat for all relevant alternative routes and route variations is summarized in 

Table 4-62. 


TABLE 4-62 
LEVEL 2 SCLEROCACTUS CORE HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 


COUT-C 65,353 9,775 
COUT-C-1 65,353 9,775 
COUT-C-2 65,353 9,775 


COUT-C-3 

ey. 65,353 9,775 610 72 10,457 54,896 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 65,353 9,775 
COUT-C-5 65,353 9,775 


10,457 54,896 
10,455 54,898 
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TABLE 4-62 
LEVEL 2 SCLEROCACTUS CORE HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
No Action Alternative 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 





Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 65,353 9,775 610 10,453 54,900 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 65,353 9,775 10,452 54,901 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Past and present activities in the CIAA for Level 2 Sclerocactus core habitat are gilsonite mining 
operations, SITLA active metalliferous mineral leases, BLM Vernal Field Office oil and gas units, 
Chapita Wells/Stagecoach oil and gas development, North Chapita Wells oil and gas development, Gasco 
oil and gas development, Greater Deadman Bench oil and gas development, Greater Natural Buttes area 
gas development, Riverbend Unit infill oil and gas development, SITLA active oil and gas and oil shale 
leases, and UDOGM gas well pads. RFFAs in the CIAA for Uinta Basin hookless cactus are the 
construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project, Monument Butte EIS oil and gas 
development, Kerr-McGee oil and gas development, and Utah Department of Wildlife Resources 
watershed restoration focus areas. 


The incremental Project-related development in Level 2 Sclerocactus core habitat would account for only 
a minor portion (67 to 72 acres) of the total cumulative effects predicted in the CIAA for Alternatives 
COUT-C and its route variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I (Table 4-62). 


FWS has recommended that total ground disturbance in Level 2 Sclerocactus core habitat areas be 
maintained at or below 5 percent and that no additional ground disturbance occur if total (unreclaimed) 
disturbance exceeds this limit (FWS Sclerocactus document). Disturbance from past and present actions 
accounts for approximately 15 percent (9,775 acres) of total surface area in Level 1 Sclerocactus core 
habitat areas and, therefore, actions of the Project and other RFFAs would not be consistent with FWS 
management recommendations in these areas. The effects of the Project and other RFFAs would 
contribute approximately 7 percent (677 to 682 acres) of the total estimated cumulative ground 
disturbance in Level 2 Sclerocactus core habitat areas, and ground disturbance resulting from the Project 
would only be a minor component (67 to 72 acres; approximately 10 percent) of the disturbance resulting 
from all RFFAs. 


The methods used to evaluate ground disturbance in Sclerocactus core habitats may overestimate the 
amount of ground disturbance in the CIAA from the Project and other past and present actions and 
RFFAs. All actions in Level 2 Sclerocactus core habitat areas would be managed to minimize effects on 
individual cacti and their habitats. Micrositing of Project features and other selective mitigation measures 
as described in Sections 3.2.6.4.3 and 3.2.6.5.4 and would minimize impacts in Level 2 Sclerocactus core 
areas. 


White River Beardtongue 


The loss, fragmentation and modification of White River beardtongue habitat under Alternatives 
COUT-B and its route variations, COUT-C and its route variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I would 
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contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and modification of White River beardtongue habitat. 
The extent of cumulative development on White River beardtongue habitat for all relevant alternative 
routes and route variations is summarized in Table 4-63. 


TABLE 4-63 
WHITE RIVER BEARDTONGUE HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource Development Actions Development Development Resource 


Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
8,287 29,718 


38,005 [| 7671 [| 616 | 0 | 

50,459 41,956 
50,459 | 7,978 =| 510 | 848741972 
38,005 [| 7671 | 616 | 0 | _—-8,287_—«|_—— 29,718 
52,493 | 8243 =| 619 | 0 | 8862 43,631 
35,970.) 7,406 —— | S507. ie | _ 913" | 2 28,059 

Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
89,531 83,767 
125,879 112,571 
125,879 112,588 
COUT-C-3 


(Agency 111,391 12,028 533 156 12,718 98,673 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 104,019 5,967 6,340 97,679 
COUT-C-5 89,531 5,395 5,761 83,769 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 89,266 5,387 230 113 5,731 83,536 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 89,266 5,387 5,729 83,537 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Past and present activities in the CIAA that would affect White River beardtongue habitat include habitat 
management projects for the BLM Vernal Field Office, SITLA active metalliferous mineral leases and 
mineral materials permits, Berry Petroleum South Unit oil and gas development, BLM Price, Vernal, and 
White River Field Office oil and gas units, Gasco oil and gas units, Lake Canyon EDA oil and gas units, 
Rye Patch oil drilling project oil and gas development, SITLA active oil and gas and oil shale leases, 
West Tavaputs Plateau oil and gas development, Red Leaf Oil Shale Project development, residential 
development, fuel treatments for the BLM Vernal Field Office, and BLM White River Field Office range 
improvement projects. 


The RFFAs in the CIAA that would affect White River beardtongue habitat are the construction of the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project and UDWR watershed restoration focus areas. 


All Project-related development in habitat for this species due to Alternative COUT-B and Route 
Variations COUT-B-2, COUT-B-3, COUT-B-4, and COUT-B-5 would occur in areas already disturbed 
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or planned for development. Therefore, no additional development would be incurred in White River 
beardtongue potential habitat by the Project for these alignments (Table 4-63). 


The incremental Project-related development in White River beardtongue habitat would account for only 
a minor portion (16 to 171 acres) of the total cumulative effects predicted in the CIAA for Alternative 
Route Variation COUT-B-1, COUT-C and its route variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I (Table 4-63). 


4.3.7 Wildlife 


The section addresses potential cumulative effects on wildlife resources resulting from the Project in 
addition to past, other present, and RFFAs. Resources addressed in this section are the same as those 
described in Section 3.2.7. 


The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on wildlife resources, including the geographic and 
temporal scopes of analysis, is presented in Table 4-3. The cumulative effects analysis for wildlife 
considers direct and indirect impacts from the Project (described in Section 3.2.7) in conjunction with the 
past and present actions and RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. Crucial and severe habitat data were 
used to assess cumulative effects on big game, and were obtained from WGFD, CPW, and UDWR 
(Table 4-64). For wildlife species with limited data available for analysis that could occur in the Project 
area, a qualitative evaluation of the potential cumulative effects was performed. For information 
regarding species life history and a list of migratory birds that potentially occur in the Project area that 
support the analysis of cumulative effects, refer to Section 3.2.7.4 and Appendix E. 


The geographic scope for detailed analysis of cumulative effects on wildlife resources is identified by 
species in Table 4-64. CIAAs were established for wildlife species based on the best available 
information regarding species specific home range or territory sizes. 


4.3.7.1 Issues Identified for Analysis 
4.3.7.1.1 Cumulative Impacts on Big Game Crucial and Severe Habitat 


Potential impacts on big game populations and crucial and severe habitat were identified as a cumulative 
effects issue by the agencies and during public scoping. The quality and quantity of available winter range 
is the foremost limiting factor for big game populations identified by state wildlife agencies in Wyoming, 
Colorado (CDOW 2006), and Utah (UDWR 2007a, b; 2008a, b, c; 2010a). Habitat quality is necessary 
for maintaining long term survival of big game species by providing adequate forage and cover. 
Availability of crucial and severe winter range is essential for population survival during extreme or 
persistent climatic conditions, and is used during seasonal shortages in forage (Byers 2003; Peek 2003). 
Development that occurs in limited habitats or winter ranges places pressure on local wildlife populations, 
and impacts habitat quality and function (Sawyer et al. 2002); and surrounding habitat often cannot 
absorb or dissipate impacts from sensitive habitats (Watkins et al. 2007). 


The cumulative effects analysis for big game species and their habitats addresses the potential effects of 
the Project and other past and present actions, and RFFAs and their contribution to loss, fragmentation, 
and modification of vegetation that provides crucial and severe elk, mule deer, pronghorn, moose and 
bighorn sheep habitats and forage; the degree to which these actions could place pressure on local wildlife 
populations and have additive effects on big game limiting factors (habitat quality, and availability of 
crucial and severe habitat); and the potential for these cumulative actions to affect local populations. 
Cumulative impacts on big game crucial and severe habitat were analyzed quantitatively, and effects are 
discussed qualitatively. 
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TABLE 4-64 
CUMULATIVE IMPACTS ANALYSIS AREAS AND RATIONALE FOR WILDLIFE 
Cumulative Impacts Type and Source 
Habitat Types‘ Analysis Area” Rationale of Spatial Data* 
SSS Se ee Se ee Sit Carle ane 


Elk 
Calving Ground 
Crucial Spring/Fall 
Crucial Summer/Summer Concentration 
Areas 
Crucial/Severe Winter Range 
Crucial Year-long 
Migration Corridors 
Mule Deer 
Crucial Summer/Summer Concentration 
Areas 


Crucial Spring/Fall 
Crucial/Critical Winter Range 
Crucial Winter/Spring 
Crucial Year-long 

Migration Corridors 


Pronghorn 
Fawning Areas 
Severe Winter Range 
Crucial Year-long 
Migration Corridors 


Moose 
Calving Areas 
Crucial Spring/Fall 
Crucial Winter Range 
Crucial Year-long 


Big Game 


Contiguous designated crucial and 
severe habitat in Hunt Units in 
Wyoming, Game Management 
Units in Colorado, and Herd Units 
in Utah crossed by alternative 
routes 


Contiguous designated crucial and 
critical habitat in Hunt Units in 
Wyoming, Game Management 
Units in Colorado, and Herd Units 
in Utah, crossed by alternative 
routes 


Contiguous designated crucial and 
severe habitat in Hunt Units in 
Wyoming, Game Management 
Units in Colorado, and Herd Units 
in Utah, crossed by alternative 
routes 


Contiguous designated crucial 
habitat in Hunt Units in Wyoming, 
and Herd Units in Utah, crossed by 
alternative routes 
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Areas essential for the survival 
of individual elk and local elk 
populations that may be affected 
by the Project 


Areas essential for the survival 
of individual mule deer and local 
mule deer populations that may 
be affected by the Project 


Areas essential for the survival 
of individual pronghorn and 
local pronghorn populations that 
may be affected by the Project 


Areas essential for the survival 
of individual moose and local 
moose populations that may be 
affected by the Project 


Seasonal range boundaries and 
migration corridors (WGFD 2008, 
2011d), production areas, severe 
winter range, summer 
concentration areas, and migration 
corridors (CPW 2012c) , and 
seasonal range boundaries (UDWR 
2007a) 


Seasonal range and migration 
corridors (WGFD 2008, 2010c), 
critical winter range and migration 
corridors (CPW 2012d), seasonal 
range boundaries (UDWR 2007b) 


Seasonal range and migration 
corridors (WGFD 2008, 2010c), 
severe winter range, and migration 
corridors (CPW 2012e), summer 
and yearlong habitats (UDWR 
2010a) 


Seasonal range boundaries 
(UDWR 2006b; WGFD 201 Ic) 
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TABLE 4-64 
CUMULATIVE IMPACTS ANALYSIS AREAS AND RATIONALE FOR WILDLIFE 


: Cumulative Impacts Type and Source 
Habitat Types Analysis Area Rationale of Spatial Data* 


Areas essential for the survival 
Contiguous designated crucial of individual Rocky Mountain 
Rocky Mountain Bighorn Sheep habitat in Hunt Units in Wyoming, bighorn sheep and local Rocky Seasonal range boundaries 
Crucial Year-long and Herd Units in Utah, crossed by | Mountain bighorn sheep (UDWR 2006a; WGFD 201 1a) 
alternative routes populations that may be affected 
by the Project 
Areas essential for the survival 
Contiguous designated habitat in of individual desert bighorn 
wildlife management units crossed sheep and local desert bighorn 
by alternative routes sheep populations that may be 
affected by the Project 


Desert Bighorn Sheep 
Crucial Year-long 


Seasonal range boundaries 
(UDWR 2008c) 


Vegetation communities in 12-digit 
hydrologic unit codes (HUC) 
(subwatersheds) crossed by and Southwest Regional Gap 
alternative routes Analysis Project (USGS 2010b, c) 
GAP land cover categories from 
Northwest and Southwest Regional 
Gap Analysis Project (USGS 
2010b, c) 

GAP land cover categories from 
Northwest and Southwest Regional 
Gap Analysis Project (USGS 
2010b, c) 


Gap Analysis Project (GAP) land 


Area beyond which effects of ; 
cover categories from Northwest 


Project on migratory birds are no 
longer discernible 


Migratory Birds 


Vegetation communities in 12-digit } Area beyond which effects of 
Reptiles HUCs (subwatersheds) crossed by Project on migratory birds are no 
alternative routes longer discernible 


Vegetation communities in 12-digit } Area beyond which effects of 
Mammals HUCs (subwatersheds) crossed by Project on migratory birds are no 
alternative routes longer discernible 


NOTES: 

'Agency-designated big game habitats vary by state. Summer concentration, critical winter and severe winter are designated big game habitats in Colorado. Crucial summer, 
winter and year-long are designated habitats in Wyoming and Utah; crucial spring/fall and crucial winter/spring are designated habitat in Utah only. Mapped migration 
corridors are designated in Wyoming and Colorado only. 

>Cumulative impacts analysis areas were established for wildlife designated and potential habitats based on the best available information regarding species specific home range 
or territory size. 

When data were provided as line files, migration corridors for elk, mule deer, and pronghorn were buffered by 0.25 mile on either side. Migration corridor data for elk, mule 
deer, and pronghorn were unavailable for the state of Utah. 
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4.3.7.1.2 Cumulative Effects of Anthropogenic Development on Migratory Birds 


The potential for the Project to affect migratory birds and their habitats was identified as an issue during 
public and agency scoping. Loss and fragmentation of migratory bird breeding and wintering habitat, and 
the cumulative effects of habitat change can adversely affect breeding success and lead to population 
declines in migratory bird species (Finch 1991; Robinson et al. 1995). The cumulative effects analysis for 
migratory birds addresses the potential for the Project and past and other present actions and RFFAs to 
contribute to loss, fragmentation, and modification of migratory bird breeding, nesting, foraging, 
wintering and stop-over habitats, as well as the potential for these actions to affect migratory bird 
behavior and existing patterns of seasonal distribution and habitat use. Effects on migratory birds are 
analyzed qualitatively. Detailed analysis of cumulative impacts on specific habitat types that are likely to 
be used by migratory birds are presented in Section 4.3.5. A list of priority migratory species and 
associated habitats that are likely to occur in the CIAA for all alternative routes is included in Appendix E 
(Table E-6). 


4.3.7.1.3. Synergistic Temporal Effects with Other Actions 


The potential for temporal and/or spatial synergistic, adverse effects on wildlife resulting from the 
construction of the Project and other transmission line projects (i.e., the TransWest Express and Gateway 
West transmission projects) were identified by the agencies and public during scoping. This analysis 
assumes that the selected route for the Project and the selected routes for the TransWest Express and the 
Gateway West (in Wyoming) transmission projects would be located in the same corridor and offset by 
approximately 1,500 feet. Construction of the Project may follow, and potentially overlap construction 
and stabilization efforts of the TransWest Express Transmission Project. Overlapping construction and 
stabilization periods for the two projects could result in temporal effects that could prolong displacement 
of wildlife from important habitats, displacement of wildlife from a larger geographic area, and extend the 
potential recovery time of wildlife from the direct and indirect effects from the Project. Cumulative 
effects of the Project and the TransWest Express and the Gateway West transmission projects are 
discussed qualitatively for each resource analyzed in detail. 


4.3.7.1.4 Past, Present, and Other Reasonably Foreseeable Future Actions in the 
Wildlife Cumulative Impacts Analysis Area 


Land administered by the Ashley, Manti-La Sal, and Uinta National Forests and the BLM in the Project 
area are managed for multiple-resource use. Past and present actions and RFFAs in the CIAA include 
timber harvest, livestock grazing, recreational use (e.g., off-road-vehicle use, biking, hiking, camping, and 
hunting), oil and gas exploration and development, mining, mineral production, constructions of 
transmission lines, pipelines, highways, wind- and solar-energy development, military training/testing, 
residential subdivision expansion, and communication site development. Past and present actions have 
contributed to incremental loss, alteration and fragmentation of foraging, nesting, breeding habitat and 
cover for wildlife species. Continuation of past and present actions into the future, in addition to other 
RFFAs is anticipated to contribute to the incremental modification of wildlife habitats in the CIAA. For a 
comprehensive summary of past and present actions and RFFAs refer to Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 


4.3.7.2 Existing Condition 


Conversion of native vegetation to agricultural use, deforestation and, crop cultivation in the CIAA began 
in the middle of the 19th century with European settlement and expansion and has significantly affected 
the character of landscapes and the quantity and quality of habitats for wildlife resources within the CIAA 
(Huston 2005). Construction of settlements, transportation systems, and increases in human population 
growth, the recreational industry (Leung and Marion 2000) and energy development also have resulted in 
further conversion of habitats for BLM decision and significant shifts in the abundance, distribution, and 
species composition of the fauna and flora of the area. These historic modifications to the landscape have 
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resulted in baseline conditions and trends to which the Project and other current, future and RFFAs (refer 
to Tables 4-1 and 4-2) analyzed in this section could contribute continuing and additive cumulative 
effects. 


Energy and mineral development in the CIAA continue to place pressure on big game behavior, 
population dynamics, through the loss, modification and fragmentation of crucial habitat, and habitat 
quality and quantity remains a primary concern to wildlife managers (UDWR 2008d, 2009b, 2010b). 
Roads have increased the risk of ungulate mortality, and potential disturbance and stress to big game from 
increased recreational activity, human presence and noise; factors that can affect individual health, fitness 
and reproductive rates in big game (Bowles 1995; Leung and Marion 2000).Sensitivity to, and/or 
toleration of anthropogenic disturbance in the CIAA however, is likely to be species-specific and a 
function of population or individual response to disturbance. Domestic livestock grazing in the CIAA has 
increased competition for forage between livestock and big game species, particularly in crucial winter 
ranges or summer ranges where habitat and forage is limited or affected by drought (UDWR 2008d, 
2009b, 2010b). Livestock grazing also has altered native plant communities and increased exotic grass 
and invasive plant encroachment, which has had an additive effect on habitat loss and degradation in the 
CIAA. Furthermore, fences may alter movement patterns between seasonal ranges, restrict access to water 
and feeding areas and disrupt migration patterns in the CIAA; particularly for pronghorn and mule deer 
(UDWR 2008d, 2009b). Despite these incremental modifications of natural landscapes, however, wildlife 
habitat functionality is maintained and oftentimes enhanced on USFS- and BLM-administered lands and 
private lands in the Project area through habitat restoration and improvement projects that promote 
ecosystem health (BLM 2013p), management of invasive species (USFS 2004b), and government 
incentive programs such as the Wildlife Habitat Incentives Program (NRCS 2013). 


4.3.7.3 Results 
4.3.7.3.1 Cumulative Impacts on Wildlife Resources Common to all Alternative routes 


The alternative routes cross similar ecosystems that support wildlife resources and the types of past, 
present, and RFFAs in the CIAA for all alternative routes are also similar. Due to the similarity of 
resources affected and past, present, and future actions in the CIAA, many cumulative effects on wildlife 
resources would be common to all alternative routes. Data that could be used to complete a quantitative 
analysis of the cumulative effects on the Project and other past, present, and RFFAs are not available for 
most bird, reptile and mammal species. Therefore, the potential effects on these resources are analyzed 
qualitatively. 


Migratory Birds 


Information that supports the analysis of potential cumulative effects on migratory birds includes 
quantitative analysis of cumulative impacts on habitat types that are likely to be used by migratory birds 
included in Section 4.3.5 and lists of priority migratory birds (such as song birds, waterfowl, and raptors) 
and associated habitats that are likely to occur in the CIAA included in Appendix E, Table E-6. 


Population trends of migratory birds are available from Breeding Bird Surveys (Sauer et al. 2012). 
Surveys conducted at the regional scale between 2000 and 2010 in the Breeding Bird Surveys for the 
western region showed that 26 percent of short-distance and neotropical migratory species surveyed 
showed significant declines; but 40 percent of migratory species surveyed showed significant population 
increases (total species count 178). Breeding Bird Surveys conducted at the state level between 2000 and 
2010 showed 3 percent of short-distance and neotropical migrant species surveyed in Wyoming had 
significant population declines, and 12 percent showed significant population increases (total 

111 species). In Colorado, 19 percent showed significant population declines and 20 percent showed 
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significant population increases (total 120 species); and in Utah, 27 percent showed significant population 
declines and 35 percent showed significant population increases (total 104 species) (Sauer et al. 2012). 


Population trends at the habitat level are considered in relation to particular habitat type, and include 
species other than migratory species. Many wetland bird populations are increasing due to concerted 
conservation efforts of those habitats; however, populations associated with grassland, arid land, and 
forested habitats are in decline (North American Bird Conservation Initiative 2009). Many passerine 
populations associated with Intermountain shrub steppe and grasslands are in decline (Gilbert and 
Chalfoun 2011; Knick and Rotenberry 2002). In the Intermountain west, 37 shrub-steppe dependent 
species showed population declines, compared to a population increase in only three species (Dobkin and 
Sauder 2004). 


Conservation of migratory birds in the Intermountain West has focused on preservation and restoration of 
habitat. Threats to migratory species include the loss, alteration and degradation of habitat resulting from 
ongoing land use change and development, invasive plant introduction, changes in fire intensity and 
frequency resulting from land management practices and livestock grazing, alterations of stream flows 
and spring development, and increases in recreation (Rich et al. 2004). Migratory bird sensitivity to, and 
recovery from disturbance is likely to be a function of species-specific characteristics and behavior, as 
well as the type of action (scale, density and arrangement) of each development in relation to other 
development and occupied habitat. Developments with structures (such as communication towers, wind 
turbines, commercial and residential buildings and transmission lines); or disturbance that occurs over 
multiple breeding seasons in or in proximity to important nesting, breeding, foraging, and stop-over 
habitats, migratory paths and concentration areas could increase site avoidance, behavioral disturbance 
and mortality at the population level (Manville 2009). 


All alternative routes and route variations would contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and 
modification of bird and migratory bird habitat resulting from past and present actions and RFFAs in the 
CIAA. Past and present actions in the CIAA include coal mines, communication facilities, historical fire 
boundaries, pipelines, mineral leases, oil and gas development, oil shale development, recreational and 
residential development, wind energy facilities, habitat and rangeland management activities, and 
vegetation management activities. RFFAs in the CIAA include coal mines, industrial development, oil 
and gas development, pipelines, power generation facilities, recreational and residential development, 
habitat restoration projects; and the TransWest Express, Mona South, Mona North, and Gateway West 
transmission lines. A detailed description of past and present actions and RFFAs associated with specific 
habitat types likely to be used by migratory bird species is included in Section 4.3.5. 


Disturbance from construction and reclamation of any of the alternative routes could overlap temporally 
with the construction and reclamation activities of the TransWest Express Transmission Project, and 
could result in synergistic temporal effects that prolong disturbance (approximately 5 years), and 
migratory bird avoidance of suitable habitat over multiple breeding seasons in proximity to the two 
transmission lines. Synergistic effects from colocating the Project with the TransWest Express and/or the 
Gateway West (in Wyoming) transmission projects could increase potential collision risk for migratory 
birds, particularly in areas where transmission lines cross bird landing or take-off flight paths (Janss 
2000), such as the Platte River in Wyoming. Physiological factors that increase the risk of collision with 
transmission line wires are described in Section 3.2.7. However, there also are technical considerations 
for the location of multiple transmission lines across the landscape (APLIC 2012). Colocating the Project 
and TransWest Express and/or Gateway West transmission projects within a distance of 1,500 feet may 
require birds to make repeated flight adjustments and could increase collision risk compared to a single 
transmission line. Collision risk could be reduced in sensitive areas, such as known migratory or flight 
paths, by siting the transmission lines directly adjacent to one another (within 250 feet), which would 
increase the visibility of the wires, limit the area of disturbance, and require birds to make only one flight 
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adjustment to circumvent wires (APLIC 2012; Bevanger 1994). Potential collisions with wires located at 
different heights are unlikely to occur as similar clearance standards would be required for colocated 
transmission lines, which carry similar voltage. 


Overall, each action in the CIAA could contribute incrementally to localized loss, modification, and 
fragmentation of migratory bird habitat and changes in migratory bird behavior, seasonal distribution and 
abundance. Cumulative disturbance from all actions considered would contribute to historic and ongoing 
loss and modification of habitat supporting migratory bird populations at the regional scale, and based on 
anticipated RFFAs, regional trends, including declines in shrub steppe and grassland migratory bird 
populations are likely to continue. However, most migratory bird habitat would remain undisturbed by the 
Project and other actions in the CIAA (refer to Section 4.3.5) and range wide migratory bird populations 
and current distributions appear secure. 


Reptiles 


All alternative routes and route variations would contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and 
modification of reptile habitats resulting from past and present actions and RFFAs in the CIAA (refer to 
the Migratory Birds Section for a detailed list of past and present actions, and RFFAs in the CIAA for all 
alternative routes considered for the Project). 


Population declines in many reptile species have been attributed to habitat loss and degradation, invasive 
species introduction, environmental pollutants (such as pesticides and herbicides), and physiological 
factors (Gibbons et al. 2000). Cumulative effects on reptiles and their habitat from action in the CIAA 
would include the loss, alteration and fragmentation to foraging and breeding habitat, and cover, which 
would reduce habitat quality and function and could affect reptile abundance and distribution, and 
mortality rates (Newbold 2005; Stebbins 2003; Vitt and Pianka 1994; Yahner et al. 2001). Reptile 
sensitivity to, and recovery from cumulative disturbance in the CIAA is likely to be a function of species- 
specific characteristics and behavior; and the type of action (scale, density and arrangement) of each 
development in relation to occupied habitat. High-density developments (such as oil and gas fields), 
which clear vegetation, affect microclimate and increase soil compaction could have greater cumulative 
impacts on reptiles than low density development (such as dispersed recreation projects). Alternatively, 
gas-well disturbance may be used by reptiles seasonally for basking and egg-laying (Moseley et al. 2010). 
Impacts on reptiles from road construction that result in reptile avoidance or changes in movement may 
depend on road characteristics (such as width and road surface); and the degree of visual disturbance, 
noise and vibration of activity on the road (Brehme et al. 2012). 


The Project could overlap spatially with the TransWest Express and/or the Gateway West (in Wyoming) 
transmission projects and could result in cumulative effects on reptiles in the Project area. Additionally, 
construction and reclamation activities of the Project could temporally overlap with the construction and 
reclamation activities of the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which could result in synergistic 
effects that prolong disturbance on reptile species. Research suggests that revegetation efforts and early 
successional foliage could increase habitat for reptiles on rights-of-way and result in a greater abundance 
of reptile species than in the adjacent border zones (Yahner 2004; Yahner et al. 2001). However, reptile 
response to vegetation treatments likely would be a function of the quality, availability and type of 
surrounding habitat. Overall, the Project would contribute to past and future modification of potentially 
suitable reptile habitat, and the cumulative disturbance from all actions considered could place additional 
stress on habitats that are currently limiting for reptile populations in the CIAA. However, the effects of 
the Project would be anticipated to be small compared to the effects of other actions, as the majority of 
ground disturbance in the CIAA would result from other actions. Under all alternative routes and route 
variations, the majority of potentially suitable reptile habitat would remain undisturbed by the Project and 
other actions in the CIAA. Quantitative analysis of cumulative impacts on habitat types that are likely to 
be used by reptiles is included in Section 4.3.5. 
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Mammals 


All alternative routes and route variations would contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and 
modification of mammal habitats resulting from past and present actions and RFFAs in the CIAA (refer 
to the Birds Section for a detailed list of past and present actions and RFFAs in the CIAA for all 
alternative routes). 


Recent small mammal surveys in the Intermountain West region suggest a lack of mammal occurrence in 
suitable shrub-steppe habitats (Dobkin and Sauder 2004). Of 22 species surveyed only one species 
appeared relatively common. Where small terrestrial mammals did occur, they were found in small, 
disconnected populations; isolated by unsuitable habitat that restricted movement. Cumulative effects on 
mammals and potentially suitable habitat as a result of Project impacts and other past, present, and future 
actions include loss, alteration and fragmentation to foraging and breeding habitat, and cover, which 
could affect mammal abundance, distribution, dispersal and survival (Hanser et al. 2011; Noss et al. 2006) 
in the CIAA. Mammal sensitivity to, and recovery from cumulative disturbance in the CIAA is likely to 
be a function of species-specific characteristics and behavior; and the type of action (scale, density and 
arrangement) of each development in relation to occupied habitat. High-density developments (such as oil 
and gas fields) that affect microclimate and increase, noise and soil compaction; or development that 
increase habitat fragmentation (such as roads) through vegetation clearance could have greater cumulative 
impacts on mammals than low-density or nonfragmenting development (such as dispersed recreation 
projects). Continuous and intermittent noise from anthropogenic development can have considerable 
effects on foraging and reproductive success, anti-predator and territorial behavior, and community 
structure in a diverse number of terrestrial species (Barber et al. 2009). Soil compaction associated with 
gas wells, for example, may suppress establishment of suitable vegetation cover, increase predation risk 
and affect mammal abundance (Moseley et al. 2010). Impacts on small mammals from road construction 
can result in avoidance or changes in movement due to road characteristics such as road width and surface 
(Brehme et al. 2012). Dirt roads and secondary paved roads may be more permeable to some small 
mammalian species than wider paved roads (Brehme et al. 2012). Mammals isolated in small patches of 
fragmented habitat are at increased risk of local extinction because recolonization, movement and gene 
flow necessary for long-term persistence are restricted (Moseley et al. 2010). 


Overall, the Project would contribute to past and future modification of potentially suitable habitat for 
mammals, and the cumulative disturbance from all actions considered could contribute to factors 
currently limiting mammal populations in the CIAA. The Project could overlap spatially with the 
TransWest Express and/or the Gateway West (in Wyoming) transmission projects and could result in 
cumulative effects on mammals in the Project area. Additionally, construction and reclamation activities 
of the Project could temporally overlap with the construction and reclamation activities of the TransWest 
Express Transmission Project, resulting in cumulative effects that prolong disturbance on mammal 
species. However, the effects of the Project would be anticipated to be small compared to the effects of 
other actions. Under all alternative routes and route variations, the majority of potentially suitable 
mammal habitat would remain undisturbed by the Project and other actions in the CIAA. Quantitative 
analysis of cumulative impacts on habitat types that are likely to be used by mammals is included in 
Section 4.3.5. 


4.3.7.3.2 Quantitative Cumulative Impacts on Wildlife Resources 


Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 
Elk 


The estimated area (in acres) of cumulative development in elk crucial/severe habitat and migration 
corridors is summarized in Table 4-65. 
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TABLE 4-65 
ELK CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO 
COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Calving Grounds 
19,758 243,720 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
Algae | = | 
Alternative) 
1,003 19,757 
WYCO-B-2 
Gpency 263,477 18,600 1,003 154 19,757 243,721 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
WYCO-B-3 1,003 155 195757 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 
WYCO-C 1,003 154 19,756 
WYCO-C-1 1,003 153 19,756 
WYCO-C-2 1,003 153 19,756 
WYCO-C-3 1,003 19,756 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D 310,104 8,369 30,752 
WYCO-D-1 8,369 30,752 
19,756 
19,755 


Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
19,755 243,722 


WYCO-F 263,477 18,600 1,003 153 
19,756 243,722 


= = 
Nn Nn 
Nn 


— 
Nn 
OD 


WYCO-F-1 1,003 152 

WYCO-F-2 1,003 152 

WYCO-F-3 1,003 
Crucial Summer/Summer Concentration 

Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 

Gxppheant 272,236 11,297 1,104 155 12,555 259,681 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 272,236 11,297 1,104 154 12,554 259,681 


WYCO-B-2 

(Agency 272,236 11,297 1,104 154 12,555 259,681 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


1,104 155 12,555 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 

1,104 154 12,554 

1,104 153 12,553 

1,104 153 12,553 

1,104 153 12,554 


— 
Nn 
Ow 
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TABLE 4-65 
ELK CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO 
COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D 
WYCO-D-1 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
WYCO-F 153 
WYCO-F-1 152 
WYCO-F-2 152 
WYCO-F-3 153 
Crucial/Severe Winter Range 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
461,730 33,614 2,495 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 461,730 33,614 2,495, 


WYCO-B-2 

(Agency 461,730 33,614 2,495 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-3 5 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 
WYCO-C 590 
WYCO-C-1 587 
WYCO-C-2 588 
WYCO-C-3 589 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D 1,121 
WYCO-D-1 1,123 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
WYCO-F 587 
WYCO-F-1 585 
WYCO-F-2 585 
WYCO-F-3 587 
Crucial Year-long 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 

(Applicant 

Prerened 382,754 72,890 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-2 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-3 382,754 72,890 


28,497 
28,497 


326,690 
326,690 


12,553 
12,553 
12,553 
12,553 


259,682 
259,683 
259,683 
259,682 


36,702 425,027 


94 
91 
92 
93 


5 
5 36,700 425,030 
5 36,700 425,029 


36,702 425,028 
36,698 
36,696 
36,696 
36,698 


425,031 
425,034 
425,033 
425,032 


123,878 
123,880 


956,408 
956,405 


36,696 
36,693 
36,694 
36,695 


425,034 
425,036 
425,036 
425,034 


N 
oo 


73,003 309,751 


73,003 309,751 


382,754 72,890 


N 
Co 


73,003 309,751 





oo 


N 
oo 


73,003 309,751 
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TABLE 4-65 
ELK CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO 
COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 


WYCO-D 
WYCO-D-1 


WYCO-F 
WYCO-F-1 
WYCO-F-2 
WYCO-F-3 


WYCO-B 

Cappheant 398,049 32,802 321 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 398,049 32,802 321 


WYCO-B-2 

(Agency 398,049 32,802 321 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-3 


WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 


WYCO-D 
WYCO-D-1 


WYCO-F 
WYCO-F-1 


Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 
382,754 72,890 28 73,003 309,751 
382,754 72,890 27 73,003 309,751 
382,754 72,890 28 73,003 309,751 
382,896 72,930 
382,896 72,930 73,016 309,880 
382,754 72,890 27 73,003 309,751 
382,754 72,890 
27 73,003 309,751 
382,754 72,890 27 73,003 309,751 
Migration Corridors 
54 33,178 364,872 
54 33,177 364,872 
398,049 32,802 321 54 33,178 364,872 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 
398,049 32,802 321 54 33,177 364,872 
398,04! 32,802 321 54 33,177 364,872 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
622,129 56,782 2,549 281 59,611 562,518 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
398,049 32,802 321 54 33,177 364,872 
WYCO-F-2 398,049 32,802 321 54 33,177 364,873 
WYCO-F-3 398,049 32,802 321 54 33,177 364,872 


382,754 72,890 27 73,003 309,751 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
73,016 309,880 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
27 73,003 309,751 
382,754 72,890 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
54 33,178 364,872 
398,049 32,802 321 54 33,177 364,872 
398,049 32,802 321 54 33,177 364,872 
622,129 56,782 2,549 281 59,612 562,517 
398,049 32,802 321 54 33,177 364,873 
NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 





The loss, fragmentation, and modification of designated elk crucial and severe range, and migration 
routes from any of the WYCO alternative routes and route variations would contribute to the cumulative 
loss, fragmentation, and degradation of elk crucial and severe habitat in the CIAA (Table 4-65). Past and 
present actions in the CIAA for all WYCO alternative routes that have affected designated elk 
crucial/severe habitat and migration corridors include historical fires, oil and gas development, coal 
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mines, wind-energy development, and vegetation management. RFFAs in the CIAA for elk calving 
grounds, crucial/severe winter and crucial year-long habitat include a coal mine and the TransWest 
Express Transmission Project. RFFAs in the CIAA for elk migration routes include the Gateway West 
transmission line and a wind-energy facility. 


The majority of elk crucial and severe range affected by the Project is located in Colorado. Elk herds 
affected by the Project in Colorado include the E-2 (Bears Ears) and E-6 (White River) herds, which are 
currently over carrying capacity due to increased population numbers and ongoing loss, fragmentation 
and alteration of crucial habitat (CDOW 2005b). The availability of crucial winter range in the CIAA is a 
limiting factor for elk populations, and would be affected more by Alternative WYCO-D and WYCO-D-1 
compared to other WYCO alternative routes. Elk crucial/severe range and migration corridors affected by 
the WYCO alternative routes and route variations are located in areas previously disturbed by past and 
present human activities, suggesting that local elk populations have some level of tolerance towards 
human activity and habitat disturbance. Research suggests that some elk compensate for site-specific 
environmental disturbance from energy development such as oil and gas development by shifting range 
use, centers of activity and habitat use rather than abandoning range completely (Van Dyke and Klein 
1996). Further research showed that elk use of sites cleared for oil and gas development was not 
immediate, but correlated with an increase in grass and forb abundance over a 2 year period post- 
construction (Van Dyke et al. 2012). Elk also were found to shift range use during construction of a wind- 
energy facility when human presence increased, but subsequently acclimated to the development and 
crossed access roads in their range; elk range shifts did not affect their nutrition and dietary quality 
despite loss of resources due to development (Walter et al. 2006). 


The WYCO alternative routes could overlap spatially with the TransWest Express and the Gateway West 
(in Wyoming) transmission projects. Additionally, disturbance from construction and reclamation 
activities of the Project could temporally overlap with the construction and reclamation activities of the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project, which could result in synergistic temporal effects that could 
prolong elk avoidance of crucial habitat in proximity to the two transmission lines. Impacts on elk 
populations would be minimized or avoided through implementation of seasonal restrictions for both 
projects. Overall, the Project would contribute to past and future modification of elk crucial habitat, and 
the cumulative disturbance from all actions considered could add to carrying capacity pressure of local 
herds by limiting availability of crucial habitat in the CIAA. However, the effects of the Project are 
anticipated to be small compared to the effects of other actions (Table 4-65). Under all WYCO alternative 
routes, the majority of available elk crucial/severe habitat and migration corridors would remain 
undisturbed by the Project and other actions in the CIAA (Table 4-65). 


Mule Deer 


The estimated area (in acres) of cumulative development in mule deer critical/severe habitat and 
migration corridors is summarized in Table 4-66. 
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TABLE 4-66 
MULE DEER CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO 
COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Crucial/Critical Winter Range 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 

(Applicant 

Prefered 585,709 52,647 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 585,709 52,647 


WYCO-B-2 

(Agency 

Deered 585,709 52,647 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-3 52,647 2,819 345 55,812 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 

WYCO-C 52,647 2,819 55,810 

WYCO-C-1 52,647 2,819 55,810 

WYCO-C-2 52,647 2,819 55,830 

WYCO-C-3 52,647 2,819 55,810 


Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D 877,772 94,255 3,228 97,855 
WYCO-D-1 94,255 3,228 97,856 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
WYCO-F 52,647 2,819 342 
WYCO-F-1 52,647 2,819 342 55,808 
WYCO-F-2 52,647 2,819 362 55,828 
WYCO-F-3 52,647 2,819 342 55,808 
Crucial Year-long 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 

(Applicant 

prctoaca 898,860 102,833 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 898,860 102,833 


WYCO-B-2 

(Agency 

Prerencd 898,860 102,833 
Alternative) 


102,833 5,519 328 108,680 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 
102,833 5,519 326 
102,833 5,519 604 108,956 
102,833 5,519 604 108,957 
102,833 5,519 428 108,781 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
102,833 5,519 423 108,775 
102,833 5,519 423 108,776 


2,819 346 55,812 529,897 


2,819 55,812 529,897 


2,819 366 55,832 529,877 


529,897 


529,899 
529,899 
529,879 
529,899 


779,917 
779,916 


55,808 529,901 
529,901 
529,881 


529,901 


5,519 327 108,680 790,181 


5,519 327 108,679 790,181 
5,519 327 108,679 790,181 


790,180 


108,678 790,182 
789,904 
789,904 


790,080 


790,062 
790,062 
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TABLE 4-66 
MULE DEER CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO 
COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
108,779 790,081 


898,860 

898,800 | 102,833 | 5.519 | 0 108,352 790,508 
898,800 | 102,833 | 5.519 | 0 108,352 790,508 
898,800 ] 102,833 | 5,519 | 0 108,352__—|_ 790,508 


Migration Corridors 
WYCO-B 
(Applicant 236,744 30,224 2,343 32,624 opkes 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
236,744 204,121 


WYCO-B-2 

(Agency 236,744 30,224 2,343 32,623 204,121 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


236,744 204,121 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 

236,744 204,123 

236,744 204,123 

236,74 204,123 

236,74 204,123 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 

WYCO-D 248,169 213,188 

WYCO-D-1 | 248,169 213,187 

Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 

204,002 

236,74 204,003 

WYCO-F-2_| 236,74 204,002 

WycCo-F-3_ | 236,744 204,002 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


WYCO-B-3 


WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 


WYCO-F 
WYCO-F-1 


236,74 


RK 


RK 





The loss, fragmentation, and modification of designated mule deer critical/severe range, and migration 
routes from any of the WYCO alternative routes and route variations would contribute to the cumulative 
loss, fragmentation, and degradation of mule deer critical/severe range in the CIAA (Table 4-66). Past and 
present actions in the CIAA for all WYCO alternative routes that have affected designated mule deer 
critical/severe habitat and migration corridors include historical fires, oil and gas development, coal 
mines, industrial development, wind-energy development, habitat and rangeland management, and 
vegetation management. RFFAs in the CIAA for all WYCO alternative routes include oil and gas 
development, coal mines, wind energy development, and the Gateway West and Trans West Express 
transmission lines. Potential impacts on mule deer populations in the CIAA from past and present actions 
and RFFAs could be a function of the type of action, and scale, density and arrangement of each 
development in designated critical/severe habitat (Lutz et al. 2011). Large-scale or high-density actions 
that disrupt mule deer over multiple breeding seasons (e.g., high density oil and gas development and 
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infrastructure) would have greater impacts than low-density development. Similarly, actions such as 
habitat and vegetation management could have beneficial effects on mule deer. 


In Wyoming, mule deer herds affected by the Project include the Platte River (MD541) and Baggs 
(MD247) herds (WGED 2012a). Ongoing loss, fragmentation and alteration of habitat from energy 
development, and the availability of critical/severe winter range and production areas are limiting factors 
for mule deer in the CIAA. Mule deer critical/severe winter range affected by any of the WYCO 
alternative routes is located in areas previously disturbed by past and present human activities; suggesting 
that local mule deer populations tolerate some level of human activity and habitat disturbance. The 
Project could overlap spatially with the TransWest Express and/or the Gateway West (in Wyoming) 
transmission projects and could result in synergistic effects on mule deer in the Project area. Additionally, 
synergistic temporal effects from construction and stabilization of the Project and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project could prolong mule deer displacement from critical/severe habitat and increase 
physiological stress in populations in proximity to the colocated Projects, although impacts on mule deer 
would be subject to seasonal selective mitigation measures. Overall, the Project would contribute to past 
and future modifications of mule deer critical/severe range, and the cumulative disturbance from all 
actions considered could contribute to ongoing loss, fragmentation and alteration of critical/severe range 
that limit local mule deer populations in the CIAA. However, the effects of the Project would be 
anticipated to be small compared to the effects of other actions (Table 4-66). Under all WYCO alternative 
routes and route variations, the majority of available mule deer critical/severe habitat and migration 
corridors in Wyoming and Colorado would remain undisturbed by the Project and other actions in the 
CIAA (Table 4-66). 


Pronghorn 


The estimated area (in acres) of cumulative development in pronghorn crucial/severe habitat and 
migration corridors is summarized in Table 4-67. 


TABLE 4-67 
PRONGHORN CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING 
TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Crucial/Severe Winter Range 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 

(Applicant 228,064 15,352 1,328 201 16,881 211,184 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 228,064 15,352 1,328 16,921 211,143 


WYCO-B-2 

(Agency 228.064 15,352 1,328 16,880 211,185 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


228,064 15,352 1,328 201 16,881 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 

228,064 15,352 1,328 199 16,879 

228,064 15,352 1,328 240 16,920 

228,064 15,352 1,328 198 16,878 

228,064 15,352 1,328 199 16,879 
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TABLE 4-67 
PRONGHORN CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING 
TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D 23,629 1,811 289 25,729 
WYCO-D-1 23,629 1,811 289 25,730 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
WYCO-F 15,352 1,328 16,878 
WYCO-F-1 15,352 1,328 16,919 
WYCO-F-2 15,352 1,328 16,877 
WYCO-F-3 15,352 1,328 16,878 


Crucial Year-long 


232,542 
232,542 


e 


— 


211,186 
211,145 
211,187 
211,186 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 

(Applicant 

Preferred 1,108,918 83,939 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 1,108,918 83,939 


WYCO-B-2 

(Agency 

Draped 1,108,918 83,939 
Alternative) 


10,538 442 94,919 1,013,999 


10,538 94,917 1,014,001 


10,538 440 94,917 1,014,001 


WYCO-B-3 1,108,918 83,939 10,538 441 94,919 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 


WYCO-C 83,939 10,538 94,895 
WYCO-C-1 83,939 10,538 94,893 
WYCO-C-2 83,939 10,538 94,893 
WYCO-C-3 83,939 10,538 94,894 

Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 

WYCO-D 84,110 10,538 95,212 

WYCO-D-1 84,110 10,538 95,213 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 

WYCO-F 83,939 10,538 95,000 
WYCO-F-1 83,939 10,538 94,998 
WYCO-F-2 83,939 10,538 94,999 
WYCO-F-3 83,939 10,538 95,000 


Migration Corridors 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 

(Applicant 

Prerened 225,390 22,875 
Alternative) 


22,875 
WYCO-B-2 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-3 225,390 22,875 


1,013,999 


1,014,023 
1,014,025 
1,014,025 
1,014,024 


1,013,851 
1,013,850 


1,013,918 
1,013,920 
1,013,919 
1,013,918 


2,902 134 25,911 199,479 


2,902 25,911 199,479 


225,390 22,875 2,902 25,911 199,479 





Oo 
Ow 


2,902 25,911 199,479 
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TABLE 4-67 
PRONGHORN CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING 
TO COLORADO - AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 
225,390 2,902 
225,390 2,902 
225,390 2,902 
225,390 2,902 


Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 

WYCO-D 225,064 2,900 25,838 199,226 
WYCO-D-1 225,064 2,900 25,838 199,226 

WYCO-F 225,390 2,902 159 25,936 199,454 
WYCO-F-1 225,390 2,902 158 25,935 199,455 
WYCO-F-2 225,390 2,902 158 25,935 199,454 
WYCO-F-3 225,390 2,902 159 25,936 199,454 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


The loss, fragmentation, and modification of designated pronghorn crucial/severe range, and migration 
routes from any of the WYCO alternative routes and route variations would contribute to the cumulative 
loss, fragmentation, and degradation of pronghorn crucial/severe range in the CIAA (Table 4-67). Past 
and present actions in the CIAA for all WYCO alternative routes that have affected designated pronghorn 
crucial/severe habitat and migration corridors include historical fires, oil and gas development, coal 
mines, residential development, wind-energy development, and vegetation management. RFFAs in the 
CIAA for all WYCO alternative routes include oil and gas development, coal mines, wind energy 
development, and the Gateway West and TransWest Express transmission lines. Potential impacts on 
pronghorn populations in the CIAA from past and present actions and RFFAs could be a function of the 
location and type of development in relation to the location of pronghorn designated crucial/severe habitat 
and migration corridors. Development that severs migration corridors, particularly via roads or fences, 
could affect distribution of pronghorn on winter ranges (Sawyer et al. 2002). Large-scale or high density 
actions that disrupt pronghorn over multiple breeding seasons (e.g., high density oil and gas development 
and infrastructure) would have greater impacts than low-density development. Habitat and vegetation 
management could have beneficial effects on pronghorn. 


WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 


25,874 
25,874 
25,874 
25,874 


199,515 
199,516 
199,516 
199,516 


O}o]o]o 
JA}N}N 


jr 
1 





In Wyoming, pronghorn herds that could be affected by the WYCO alternative routes include Iron 
Springs herd (PR630) with a population estimated at approximately 10,000; Baggs herd (PR438) with an 
estimated population of 8,100; and Bitter Creek herd (PR414) with an average population of 7,531 
(WGFD 2012a). Ongoing loss, fragmentation and alteration of habitat from energy development, and the 
availability of crucial/severe winter range and fawning areas are limiting factors for pronghorn in the 
CIAA. Pronghorn crucial/severe range affected by any of the WYCO alternative routes is located in areas 
previously disturbed by past and present human activities; suggesting that local pronghorn populations 
tolerate some level of human activity and habitat disturbance. However, individual response of pronghorn 
to energy development can vary from tolerance to strong avoidance (Berger et al. 2007). 


Disturbance from construction and stabilization of any of the WYCO alternative routes could overlap 
temporally with the construction and stabilization activities of the TransWest Express and/or the Gateway 
West (in Wyoming) transmission line projects, and could result in synergistic temporal effects that 
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prolong pronghorn displacement from critical/severe habitat in proximity to the colocated transmission 
lines. Impacts on pronghorn from both transmission line projects would be minimized or avoided through 
implementation of seasonal restrictions. Overall, the Project would contribute to past and future 
modification of pronghorn crucial/severe range, and the cumulative disturbance from all actions 
considered could contribute to ongoing loss, fragmentation and alteration of habitat, and the availability 
of crucial/severe winter range and fawning areas that limit local pronghorn herds in the CIAA. However, 
the effects of the Project are anticipated to be small compared to the effects of other actions (Table 4-67). 
Under all WYCO alternative routes and route variations, the majority of available pronghorn 
crucial/severe habitat and migration corridors in Wyoming and Colorado would remain undisturbed by 
the Project and other actions in the CIAA (Table 4-67). 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 
Elk 


The estimated area (in acres) of cumulative development in elk crucial/severe habitat and migration 
corridors is summarized in Table 4-68. 


TABLE 4-68 
ELK CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO 
TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 

Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 

Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Calving Grounds 
COUT BAX-B 275,394 P5582 Ot oe | 11,879 263,515 
74 11,877 263,517 


COUT BAX-C 275,394 11,553 
COUT BAX-E_| 275,394 11,553 || __ 251] = 72, | - 11,875 263,519 
Crucial Summer/Summer Concentration 


75 
74 
72 
COUT BAX-B 719,778 
COUT BAX-C 864,215 
COUT BAX-E 864,297 
COUT BAX-B 729,106 
COUT BAX-C 871,586 
COUT BAX-E 871,569 





The loss, fragmentation, and modification of designated elk crucial and severe range from any of the 
COUT BAX alternative routes would contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and degradation of 
elk crucial and severe habitat in the CIAA (Table 4-68). Past and present actions in the CIAA for all 
COUT BAX alternative routes that have affected designated elk crucial/severe habitat include historical 
fires, oil and gas development, oil shale and tar sands development, gravel pits, oil shale development, 
pipelines, coal mines, mineral development, residential development, communication facilities, and 
habitat/rangeland and vegetation management. RFFAs in the CIAA include coal mines, recreational 
development, a tunnel, transportation infrastructure, sand and gravel mining, construction of a reservoir, a 
dam, pipelines, and the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 


Elk herds that could be affected by the COUT BAX alternative routes include the Yellow Creek (DAU E- 
10) herd in Colorado (CDOW 2006) and the Central Mountains elk herd in Utah (UDWR 2012a). 
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Limiting factors for elk in the CIAA include the availability of crucial winter range, and an exponential 
increase in oil and gas development (CDOW 2006). However, elk crucial/severe range affected by COUT 
BAX alternative routes are located in areas previously disturbed by past and present human activities, 
suggesting that local elk populations have some level of tolerance towards human activity and habitat 
disturbance. Furthermore, the E-10 herd has an increasing population of approximately 8,700 animals 
(CDOW 2006), and the Central Mountains elk herd consists of approximately 12,600 animals, which is 
higher than management objectives (UDWR 2012a). Synergistic temporal effects from construction and 
stabilization of the Project and the TransWest Express transmission lines could prolong elk displacement 
from crucial/severe habitat in proximity to the two projects; although impacts on elk would be subject to 
seasonal selective mitigation measures (refer to elk discussion for the WYCO alternative routes). Overall, 
the Project would contribute to past and future modification of elk crucial habitat, and the cumulative 
disturbance from all actions considered could further limit availability of crucial/severe range in the 
CIAA necessary for maintaining local elk herd populations that are currently close to or exceeding the 
carrying capacity of current resources (CDOW 2006; UDWR 2012a). However, the effects of the Project 
would be anticipated to be small compared to the effects of other actions (Table 4-68). Under all COUT 
BAX alternative routes, the majority of available elk crucial/severe range and calving grounds would 
remain undisturbed by the Project and other actions in the CIAA (Table 4-68). 


Mule Deer 


The estimated area (in acres) of cumulative development in mule deer critical/severe habitat and 
migration corridors is summarized in Table 4-69. 


TABLE 4-69 
MULE DEER CRUCIAL/CRITICAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
COUT BAX-B 449,33 26,992 422,341 
COUT BAX-C 458,539 | 27,996 | 409 | 57. | 28,462 430,077 
se HO SIE = = aes = 


409 
COUT BAX-E 458,53 27,996 409 28,436 430,102 


COUT BAX-B 881,930 237,591 644,339 
COUT BAX-C 829,940 
COUT BAX-E_ | 1,090,463 260,452 830,011 
COUT BAX-B_ | 2,030,119 287,672 1,742,447 
COUT BAX-C_ | 2,232,236 299,923 1,932,313 
COUT BAX-E_ | 2,232,236 299,697 1,932,539 
COUT BAX-B 535,735 67,464 468,271 
COUT BAX-C 535,735 67,464 468,271 
COUT BAX-E 535,735 67,496 468,239 


The loss, fragmentation, and modification of designated mule deer critical/severe range from any of the 
COUT BAX alternative routes would contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and degradation of 
mule deer critical/severe range in the CIAA (Table 4-69). Past and present actions in the CIAA for all 


1,090,463 246,874 13,564 260,522 
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COUT BAX alternative routes that have affected designated mule deer critical/severe habitat include 
historical fires, oil and gas development, oil shale and tar sands development, coal mines, gypsum mines, 
pipelines, sand and gravel pits, mineral leases, residential and recreational development, communication 
facilities, habitat and rangeland management, and vegetation management. RFFAs in the CIAA for all 
COUT BAX alternative routes include oil and gas development, coal mines, gypsum mines, sand and 
gravel mining, construction of a reservoir, a dam, transportation, a tunnel, pipelines, power generation 
facilities, wind energy development; and the Gateway West, TransWest Express, Mona North and Mona 
South transmission lines. Potential impacts on mule deer populations in the CIAA from past and present 
actions and RFFAs could be a function of the type of action, and the scale, density and arrangement of 
each development in designated critical/severe habitat (Lutz et al. 2011). 


Mule deer herds affected by the Project include the Book Cliffs (D-11) herd in Colorado, and the Central 
Mountains herd in Utah. The Book Cliffs herd has been in steady decline since 1990 and currently has a 
population of 8,600 animals (CDOW 2005a). The Central Mountains herd has a current population size of 
approximately 60,000 animals and is currently within management objectives (UDWR 201 2a). Ongoing 
loss, fragmentation and alteration of sensitive habitat, increases in energy development and human 
activity, and the availability of critical/severe winter range are limiting factors for mule deer herds in the 
CIAA. Mule deer critical/severe winter range has been affected by a wider variety of past and present 
actions than any other designated mule deer critical/severe range in the CIAA, and is located in areas 
previously disturbed by past and present human activities; suggesting that local mule deer populations 
tolerate some level of human activity and habitat disturbance. Synergistic temporal effects from 
construction and stabilization of the Project and the TransWest Express Transmission Project could 
prolong mule deer displacement from critical/severe habitat, and physiological stress in populations in 
proximity to the two projects; although impacts on mule deer would be subject to seasonal selective 
mitigation measures (refer to mule deer discussion for the WYCO alternative routes). Overall, the Project 
would contribute to past and future modification of mule deer critical/severe range, and the cumulative 
disturbance from all actions considered could contribute to ongoing loss, fragmentation and alteration of 
sensitive habitat in the CIAA that is necessary for maintaining local mule deer herds, including the Book 
Cliffs herd in Colorado, which already has a population decline due to habitat alteration and 
developmental pressure; and the Central Mountains herd in Utah that is at carrying capacity due to the 
poor condition of winter range on the management unit (CDOW 2005a; UDWR 2006c). However, the 
effects of the Project would be anticipated to be small compared to the effects of other actions 

(Table 4-69). Under all COUT BAX alternative routes, the majority of available mule deer critical/severe 
habitat in Colorado and Utah would remain undisturbed by the Project and other actions in the CIAA 
(Table 4-69). 


Pronghorn 


The estimated area (in acres) of cumulative development in pronghorn crucial/severe habitat is 
summarized in Table 4-70. 
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TABLE 4-70 
PRONGHORN CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS 
TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Fawning Areas 


534,266 510,386 
602,51 576,425 
602,51 576,050 
Crucial/Severe Winter Range 
COUT BAX-B 54,332 
COUT BAX-C 54,332 
COUT BAX-E 54,334 
Crucial Year-long 
COUT BAX-B 962,499 
COUT BAX-C 1,028,546 
COUT BAX-E 1,028,132 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


COUT BAX-B 
COUT BAX-C 
COUT BAX-E 


| COUTBAX-B | 534,266 | 
| COUTBAX-C_| 602,519 | 
| COUTBAX-E | 602,519 | 





The loss, fragmentation, and modification of designated pronghorn crucial/severe range from any of the 
COUT BAX alternative routes would contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and degradation of 
pronghorn crucial/severe range in the CIAA (Table 4-70). Past and present actions in the CIAA for all 
COUT BAX alternative routes that have affected designated pronghorn crucial/severe habitat include 
historical fires, oil and gas development, coal mines, residential development, wind energy development, 
and vegetation management. RFFAs in the CIAA for all COUT BAX alternative routes include oil and 
gas development, coal mines, wind-energy development, and the Gateway West and TransWest Express 
transmission lines. Potential impacts on pronghorn populations in the CIAA from past and present actions 
and RFFAs could be a function of the location and type of development in relation to the location of 
pronghorn designated crucial/severe habitat. Development that include fences or roads can restrict 
movement between seasonal ranges and watering and feeding areas (Sawyer et al. 2002), and could have 
greater impacts on pronghorn population viability in the CIAA than development that does not restrict 
their movement. 


Ongoing loss, fragmentation and alteration of habitat from energy development, the availability of 
crucial/severe winter range, and the quality of spring/summer ranges are limiting factors for pronghorn in 
the CIAA (UDWR 2009b). Pronghorn crucial/severe range affected by any of the COUT BAX alternative 
routes is located in areas previously disturbed by past and present human activities; suggesting that local 
pronghorn populations tolerate some level of human activity and habitat disturbance. However, individual 
response of pronghorn to energy development can vary from tolerance to strong avoidance (Berger et al. 
2007). Synergistic temporal effects from construction and stabilization of the Project and the TransWest 
Express Transmission Project could prolong pronghorn displacement from critical/severe habitat in 
proximity to the two projects; although impacts on pronghorn would be subject to seasonal selective 
mitigation measures (refer to pronghorn discussion for the WYCO alternative routes). Overall, the Project 
would contribute to past and future modification of pronghorn crucial/severe range, and the cumulative 
disturbance from all actions considered could contribute to loss, fragmentation, and modification of 
resources limiting local pronghorn herds in the CIAA. However, the effects of the Project are anticipated 
to be small compared to the effects of other actions (Table 4-70). Under all COUT BAX alternative 
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routes, the majority of available pronghorn crucial/severe habitat would remain undisturbed by the Project 
and other actions in the CIAA (Table 4-70). 


Moose 


The estimated area (in acres) of cumulative development in moose crucial habitat is summarized in 
Table 4-71. 


TABLE 4-71 
MOOSE CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS 
TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 

Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 

Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Calving Grounds 
COUT BAX-B 111,449 9,790 1,357 11,150 100,299 


COUT BAX-E 100,302 
COUT BAX-B 600,268 
COUTBAX-C_ | 900,003 | 177,502 | 12.873 | 99s 190,474 |__ 709,529 
COUT BAX-E 709,613 
COUT BAX-B 100,299 
COUT BAX-C 100,299 
COUTBAX-E | 111449 | 9.790 | 357 Tt ts 100,302 


The loss, fragmentation, and modification of designated moose crucial habitat from any of the COUT 
BAX alternative routes would contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and degradation of moose 
crucial habitat in the CIAA (Table 4-71). Past and present actions in the CIAA for all COUT BAX 
alternative routes that have affected designated moose crucial habitat include historical fires, oil and gas 
development, coal mines, sand and gravel mining, residential development, and vegetation management. 
RFFAs in the CIAA for all COUT BAX alternative routes include coal mines, vegetation management, 
and the TransWest Express transmission line. 


COUT BAX-C 111,449 9,790 1,357 11,150 100,299 
1 





The moose population in Utah is currently estimated at 3,200 animals, and populations have intentionally 
been reduced, particularly in northern Utah, since 2005 as they have reached or exceeded carrying 
capacity of available habitat (UDWR 2009a). Habitat degradation and the availability of quality crucial 
habitat are limiting factors for moose populations in the CIAA for all COUT BAX alternative routes. 
Moose crucial habitat affected by any of the COUT BAX alternative routes is located in areas previously 
disturbed by past and present human activities; suggesting that local moose populations tolerate human 
activity and habitat disturbance to some extent (UDWR 2009a). Disturbance from construction and 
stabilization of any of the COUT BAX alternative routes could overlap temporally with the construction 
and stabilization activities of the TransWest Express Transmission Project, and could result in synergistic 
temporal effects that prolong moose avoidance from crucial habitat in proximity to the two transmission 
lines. Impacts on moose from both transmission line projects would be minimized or avoided through 
implementation of seasonal restrictions. Overall, the Project would contribute to past and future 
modification of moose crucial habitat, and the cumulative disturbance from all actions considered could 
contribute to loss, modification, and fragmentation of crucial habitat limiting moose populations that may 
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already be exceeding carrying capacity of local resources in the CIAA. However, the effects of the Project 
are anticipated to be small compared to the effects of other actions (Table 4-71). Under all COUT BAX 
alternative routes, the majority of available moose crucial habitat would remain undisturbed by the 
Project and other actions in the CIAA (Table 4-71). 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 
Elk 


The estimated area (in acres) of cumulative development in elk crucial/severe habitat is summarized in 
Table 4-72. 


TABLE 4-72 
ELK CRUCIAL/SEVERE HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO 
TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE 
ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 


Actions 
Calving Grounds 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 


COUT-B 1,128,397 37,014 1,805 40 
2 


30,814 1,040,265 
30,814 1,040,265 


38,860 | _1,089,537 
| 38,860 | 


38,860 1,089,536 


COUT-B-1 1,128,397 37,014 1,805 
COUT-B-2 1,128,397 37,014 1,805 
COUT-B-3 1,128,397 37,014 1,805 


i, 


1,089,537 
1,089,537 
1,089,537 
1,089,536 


88,376 395,360 
88,376 395,359 
88,376 395,359 


88,377 395,359 


! 
— 


COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 4 

Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

COUT-C 

COUT-C-1 

COUT-C-2 


! 
= 


Q 
oO 
q 
4 
Qq 
we 


(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 483,736 86,361 1,934 88,377 395,359 
COUT-C-5 483,736 86,361 1,934 7 


88,374 395,361 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 481,265 86,205 1,194 37 87,436 393,829 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


Crucial Spring/Fall Range 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 


COUT-B 463,284 7,136 5,359 12,536 450,748 


483,736 86,361 1,934 


2 
> 


RelRelRe 


8 
8 


2 
2 
2 
> 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
> 
2 
2 


2 
2 
9 
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TABLE 4-72 
ELK CRUCIAL/SEVERE HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO 
TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE 
ROUTES IN ACRES 
No Action Alternative 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


7,136 5,359 41 12,536 450,748 

7,136 5,359 41 12,536 450,748 

7,136 5,359 41 12,536 450,748 

7,136 5,359 41 12,536 450,748 
-B- 4 


w 
NO 


7,136 5,359 12,537 450,747 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

6,983 5,359 

6,983 5,359 

6,983 5,359 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 

Pretncd 460,397 6,983 
Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 460,397 6,983 5,359 
COUT-C-5 460,397 6,983 5,359 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(speneatt 274,779 4,895 131 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


1 
COUT-I 147,774 3,733 


Crucial Summer/Summer Concentration 

Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 140,924 10,608 118 
COUT-A-1 140,924 10,608 118 


A 
NO 


12,384 
12,384 
12,384 


448,013 
448,013 
448,013 


ple 
te} Uo 


5,359 12,384 448,012 


a 
ow 


12,384 
12,383 


448,012 
448,014 


N Ww 


5,026 269,753 


3,799 143,975 


151,651 
151,651 


1,544,518 
1,544,518 


Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 165,370 10,970 
COUT-B-1 165,370 10,970 
COUT-B-2 165,370 10,970 
COUT-B-3 165,370 10,970 
COUT-B-4 165,370 10,970 
COUT-B-5 165,370 10,970 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
COUT-C 214,716 11,099 
COUT-C-1 214,716 11,099 
COUT-C-2 214,716 11,099 


176,341 
176,340 
176,340 
176,340 
176,340 
176,340 


1,740,355 
1,740,356 
1,740,357 
1,740,357 
1,740,357 
1,740,357 


225,817 
225,815 
225,815 


1,046,218 
1,046,220 
1,046,220 


Q 
oO 
qc 
4 
QQ 
ue 


(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 1,272,035 214,716 
3 


COUT-C-5 1,272,03 214,716 


11,099 225,815 1,046,220 


1,272,035 214,716 


11,099 
11,099 


225,815 
225,815 


1,046,220 
1,046,220 





2 
2 
2 
> 
2 
2 
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TABLE 4-72 
ELK CRUCIAL/SEVERE HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO 
TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE 
ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 
COUT-H 

(Apphcant 1,215,059 212,171 222,580 992,479 
Preferred 

Alternative) 

087, 9,620 999, 213,615 


COUT-I 1,087,291 203,773 


Crucial/Severe Winter Range 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 242,009 8,596 797 
COUT-A-1 242,009 


10,354 


Nn 
Nn 


251,402 1,253,359 
8,596 797 251,402 1,253,360 


Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 252,313 9,266 591 
COUT-B-1 252,313 9,266 639 
COUT-B-2 252,313 9,266 04 


262,170 1,479,887 
262,218 1,479,839 
262,282 1,479,774 


2 
2: 
2 
2 


COUT-B-3 1,742,057 252,313 9,266 262,268 1,479,788 
COUT-B-4 1,742,057 252,313 9,266 716 262,295 1,479,762 


COUT-B-5 1,742,057 252,313 9,266 693 262,272 1,479,785 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
252,926 1,453,147 


COUT-C 1,706,074 242,494 
COUT-C-1 1,706,074 242,494 9,813 671 252,978 1,453,096 
4 9,813 738 253,045 1,453,029 


COUT-C-2 1,706,07 242,494 ‘ 
; 9,813 717 253,024 1,453,050 


253,100 1,452,973 
253,048 1,453,026 


9,535, 211 246,339 1,401,267 


COUT-H 
Cppucant 1,647,606 | 236,594 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
: 8,467 379 215,810 1,116,467 


COUT-I 1,332,277 206,963 
Crucial Year-long 


Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 


8,611 1,518 45 

8,611 1,518 4 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 

20,302 2,109 

20,302 2,109 

20,302 2,109 

20,302 2,109 


9,813 619 


Q 
oO 
cq 
4 
Qq 
ue 


(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
COUT-C-4 242,494 
COUT-C-5 242,494 


1,706,074 242,494 


9,813 719 
9,813 TAl 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


i 


10,174 126,544 
10,174 126,544 


22,455 227,873 
22,478 227,850 
22,478 227,850 


o|oo 
Dis 
ay] n 


oo 
nN 
~ 


22,478 227,850 
22,478 227,850 
22,479 227,849 


a 
~ 


~ 


COUT-B-4 250,32 20,302 2,109 
COUT-B-5 250,32 20,302 2,109 





PEE 
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TABLE 4-72 
ELK CRUCIAL/SEVERE HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO 
TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE 
ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
23,486 
23,510 
23,510 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 257,112 21.293 2,109 110 23,511 233,601 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 257,112 21,293 2,109 23,511 233,601 
COUT-C-5 D571 21,293 2,109 23,508 233,604 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 251,442 21,060 1,368 22,465 228,977 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


37 
COUT-I 183,399 15,847 16,891 166,508 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 





The loss, fragmentation, and modification of designated elk crucial and severe range from any of the 
COUT alternative routes and route variations would contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and 
degradation of elk crucial and severe habitat in the CIAA (Table 4-72). Elk crucial spring/fall habitat 
would not be affected by Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I. Past and present actions in the CIAA for all 
COUT alternative routes that have affected designated elk crucial/severe habitat include historical fires, 
oil and gas development, oil shale and tar sands development, sand and gravel pits, pipelines, coal mines, 
mineral development, residential development, communication facilities, and habitat/rangeland and 
vegetation management. RFFAs in the CIAA include coal mines, oil and gas development, construction 
of a tunnel, transportation infrastructure, a dam, and pipelines, residential development, development of 
recreation sites, and the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 


In Utah, elk that could be affected by the COUT alternative routes include the Wasatch Mountains elk 
herd, which had an estimated population of 6,478 animals in 2011; and is currently over the management 
objective of 5,400 animals (UDWR 2012a). Limiting factors to local elk herds in the CIAA include range 
conditions, energy development and urban expansion, and alteration and fragmentation of sensitive 
habitat (UDWR 2012a). Elk crucial/severe range would be most affected by any of the COUT alternative 
routes, but is located in areas previously disturbed by past and present human activities, suggesting that 
local elk populations have some level of tolerance towards human activity and habitat disturbance. 
Synergistic temporal effects from construction and stabilization of the Project and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project could prolong elk displacement from crucial/severe habitat in proximity to the two 
projects; although impacts on elk would be subject to seasonal selective mitigation measures (refer to elk 
discussion for the WYCO alternative routes). Overall, the Project would contribute to past and future 
modification of elk crucial habitat and the cumulative disturbance from all actions considered could 
contribute to loss, fragmentation, and modification of sensitive habitats that limit local elk herds, 
including the Wasatch Mountains elk herd that is currently above management objectives due to resource 
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pressure in the CIAA. However, the effects of the Project would be anticipated to be small compared to 
the effects of other actions (Table 4-72). Under all COUT alternative routes, the majority of available elk 
crucial/severe range and calving grounds would remain undisturbed by the Project and other actions in the 
CIAA (Table 4-72). 


Mule Deer 


The estimated area (in acres) of cumulative development in mule deer crucial/severe habitat is 
summarized in Table 4-73. 


TABLE 4-73 
MULE DEER CRUCIAL/CRITICAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
pment Actions Devel 
Crucial Spring/Fall Range 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 26,544 390 
COUT-A-1 26,544 390 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 28,182 409 
COUT-B-1 28,182 409 
COUT-B-2 28,182 409 
COUT-B-3 28,182 409 
COUT-B-4 28,182 409 28,669 
COUT-B-5 28,182 409 28,671 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 


27,014 422,320 
27,014 422,320 


28,669 431,193 
28,670 431,192 


28,669 431,192 
28,669 431,192 


co;yjyiyy ya 
rm ]\O 1.0] 0] 0] Oo 


COUT-C 459,862 28,182 40 28,673 431,189 
COUT-C-1 459,862 28,182 409 28,673 431,188 
COUT-C-2 459,862 28,182 40 28,673 431,188 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 459,862 28,182 409 28,674 431,188 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 459,862 28,182 409 28,674 431,188 
COUT-C-5 459,862 28,182 409 28,671 431,190 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 
COUT-H 

UAppHeant 459,862 28,182 409 28,626 431,236 
Preferred 

Alternative) 

28,652 


COUT-I 459,862 28,182 409 6 


Crucial Summer/Summer Concentration 

Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
222,364 19,189 303 
222,364 19,189 307 


! 
CO | 00] 00 


Co 


Co oo 
; / 


aan 


Ww 
ia 


241,855 2,012,217 
241,859 2,012,213 
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TABLE 4-73 
MULE DEER CRUCIAL/CRITICAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 


249,685 20,520 
249,685 20,520 
249,685 20,520 
249,685 20,520 
249,685 20,520 
249,685 20,520 


N 
o 


270,225 
270,380 
270,432 
270,369 
270,472 
270,332 


224,987 
224,832 
224,780 
224,843 
224,740 
224,881 


175 
22 

164 
26 
126 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 


COUT-C 1,770,129 274,607 


20,520 21 295,148 
20,520 220 295,347 
20,520 274 295,401 


1,474,981 
1,474,782 
1,474,728 


COUT-C-1 1,770,129 274,607 
COUT-C-2 1,770,129 274,607 
Cc 


OUT-C-3 
(Agency 
Peer ed 1,770,129 274,607 
Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 1,770,129 274,607 20,520 488 
COUT-C-5 1,770,129 274,607 20,520 367 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

Cappneant 1,489,152 }| 265,229 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 248,296 13,637 190 262,123 
Crucial/Critical Winter Range 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 321,914 5,399 722 
COUT-A-1 321,914 5,399 721 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 337,067 5,641 483 
COUT-B-1 337,067 5,641 48 
COUT-B-2 337,067 5,641 48 


20,520 167 295,294 1,474,835 


295,615 
295,494 


1,474,514 
1,474,636 


15,903 281,148 1,208,004 


810,619 


ie 


328,034 
328,034 


1,496,131 
1,496,131 


343,191 
343,197 
343,196 
343,196 
343,196 
343,208 


1,724,574 
1,724,568 
1,724,568 
1,724,569 
1,724,569 
1,724,557 


\o 


COUT-B-3 2,067,765 337,067 5,641 488 
COUT-B-4 2,067,765 337,067 5,641 488 


COUT-B-5 337,067 5,641 500 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

COUT-C 338,752 5,819 488 

COUT-C-1 338,752 5,819 495 


, 345,058 
COUT-C-2 2,003,345 338,752 5,819 493 


345,065 
345,064 


1,658,286 
1,658,279 
1,658,281 


Q 
O 
q 
4 
Qq 
eS) 


(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
COUT-C-4 338,752 
COUT-C-5 338,752 


2,003,345 338,752 5,819 498 345,069 1,658,276 


5,819 498 345,068 
5,819 482 345,052 


1,658,276 
1,658,292 
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TABLE 4-73 
MULE DEER CRUCIAL/CRITICAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

feppncant 1,967,178 | 332,709 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 1,718,109 297,671 4,974 586 303,231 1,414,878 


Crucial Winter/Spring Range 

Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 56,184 18,736 309 ; 

COUT-A-1 56,184 18,736 : 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 

COUT-B 56,184 18,736 2 ; 
COUT-B-1 56,184 18,736 288 75,208 
COUT-B-2 56,184 18,736 288 75,207 
COUT-B-3 56,184 18,736 2 75,207 


5,590 319 338,619 1,628,559 


75,229 532,780 
75,228 532,780 


75,206 532,802 


ww 
; 
Ne} 


oo 
n 


cOo| 00 


COUT-B-4 608,008 56,184 18,736 2 75,207 532,801 
COUT-B-5 608,008 56,184 18,736 294 75,214 532,794 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

COUT-C 56,184 18,736 300 
COUT-C-1 56,184 18,736 302 75,222 
COUT-C-2 56,184 18,736 302 75,221 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 608,008 56,184 18,736 304 75,224 532,784 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 608,008 56,184 18,736 304 75,224 532,784 
COUT-C-5 608,008 56,184 18,736 294 75,214 532,794 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 
COUT-H 

CAppucant 537,287 51,103 67,750 469,537 
Preferred 

Alternative) 

16,558 67,465 


COUT-I 535,735 50,889 
Crucial Year-long 


Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 


102,193 326 
102,193 326 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
112,499 506 30 
112,499 506 
112,499 506 
112,499 506 


75,220 532,789 


16,591 


oon Nn 
n 


\o 


102,567 159,962 
102,567 159,962 


113,035 197,349 
113,035 197,349 
113,035 197,349 


y 
CO | 00 


i 


30 
30 
30 
31 


113,035 197,349 
113,035 197,349 
113,036 197,348 


COUT-B-4 310,384 112,499 506 
COUT-B-5 310,384 112,499 506 





ww 
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TABLE 4-73 
MULE DEER CRUCIAL/CRITICAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
37,965 125,215 


COUT-C 163,180 37,605 332 
COUT-C-1 163,180 37,605 332 37,965 125,215 
COUT-C-2 163,180 37,605 332 28 37,965 125,215 
29 
29 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 163,180 37,605 332 37,965 125,215 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


-C- : 37,965 125,215 
COUT-C-5 163,180 37,605 332 38,314 124,866 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 163,180 37,605 332 369 38,306 124,874 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 189,929 29,444 4,139 33,947 155,982 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


COUT-C-4 163,180 37,605 332 





The loss, fragmentation, and modification of designated mule deer crucial/critical range from any of the 
COUT alternative routes would contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and degradation of mule 
deer crucial/critical range in the CIAA (Table 4-73). Past and present actions in the CIAA for all COUT 
alternative routes that have affected designated mule deer crucial/critical habitat include historical fires, 
oil and gas development, oil shale and tar sands development, coal mines, gypsum mines, construction of 
pipelines, sand and gravel pits, mineral leasing activities, residential development, construction of 
educational and communication facilities, habitat and rangeland management, and vegetation 
management. RFFAs in the CIAA for all COUT alternative routes include oil and gas development, coal 
mining, gypsum mining, sand and gravel mining, construction of a reservoir, transportation infrastructure, 
a helicopter port, a tunnel, pipelines, and power generation facilities including wind energy development, 
vegetation management; and TransWest Express, Mona North and Mona South transmission lines. 
Potential impacts on mule deer populations in the CIAA from past and present actions and RFFAs would 
be a function of the type of action, and the scale, density and arrangement of each development in 
designated crucial/critical habitat (Lutz et al. 2011). 


In Utah, mule deer that could be affected by the Project include the Wasatch Mountains herd, which has a 
current population size of 31,200, but a target population of 40,800 (UDWR 2006d). The availability and 
quality of crucial/critical winter range is a limiting factor for mule deer herds in the CIAA for all COUT 
alternative routes. Mule deer crucial/critical winter range is located in areas previously disturbed by past 
and present human activities; suggesting that local mule deer populations tolerate some level of human 
activity and habitat disturbance. The majority of mule deer crucial year-long habitat follows natural river 
systems, which provide some protection for mule deer from development in the CIAA. Synergistic 
temporal effects from construction and stabilization of the Project and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project could prolong mule deer displacement from crucial/severe habitat, and increase 
physiological stress in populations in proximity to the two projects; although impacts on mule deer would 
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be subject to seasonal selective mitigation measures (refer to mule deer discussion for the WYCO 
alternative routes). Overall, the Project would contribute to past and future modification of mule deer 
crucial/critical range, and the cumulative disturbance from all actions considered could contribute to loss, 
fragmentation, and modification of habitats that currently limit local mule deer herds, including the 
Wasatch Mountains mule deer herd that use winter range with decreasing DCI scores (15 percent over the 
last 5 years) (UDWR 2006d). However, the effects of the Project are anticipated to be small compared to 
the effects of other actions (Table 4-73). Under all COUT BAX alternative routes, the majority of 
available mule deer crucial/critical habitat in Colorado and Utah would remain undisturbed by the Project 
and other actions in the CIAA (Table 4-73). 


Pronghorn 


The estimated area (in acres) of cumulative development in pronghorn crucial/severe habitat is 
summarized in Table 4-74. 


TABLE 4-74 
PRONGHORN CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 


Actions 
Fawning Areas 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
43,186 2,076 400 45,662 


COUT-A , 
43,186 2,076 400 45,662 376,016 


COUT-A-1 


421,67 
421,67 


ee 


Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
57,979 8,852 67,226 
57,979 8,852 67,229 
57,979 8,852 67,228 
57,979 8,852 67,228 
57,979 67,228 
57,979 8,852 67,237 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
91,669 10,940 103,183 
91,669 10,940 103,188 
91,669 10,940 103,187 


10,940 103,192 755,687 


91,669 10,940 103,191 755,687 
91,669 10,940 103,173 755,706 


Alternative COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 
COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 


728,87 
728,87 
728,87 
728,87 
728,87 
728,87 


COUT-C 
COUT-C-1 
COUT-C-2 
COUT-C-3 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
COUT-C-4 
COUT-C-5 


858,87 
858,87 
858,87 


858,879 91,669 


858,87 
858,87 


COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 1,121,237 


858,879 91,669 10,940 552 103,161 755,718 





13,939 807 113,382 1,007,855 


98,636 
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TABLE 4-74 
PRONGHORN CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Crucial Year-long 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 147,481 
COUT-A-1 147,481 446,938 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 164,876 743,390 
COUT-B-1 164,876 743,388 
COUT-B-2 164,876 743,388 


150,549 446,938 


COUT-B-3 164,876 743,388 

COUT-B-4 164,876 743,389 

COUT-B-5 164,876 743,379 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

COUT-C 198,566 837,440 

COUT-C-1 198,566 837,435 

COUT-C-2 198,566 837,436 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 1,048,165 198,566 11,585 583 210,734 837,431 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 1,048,165 198,566 11,585 210,734 837,431 
COUT-C-5 1,048,165 198,566 11,585 210,716 837,450 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 1,048,165 ] 198,566 11,585 552 210,704 B81 ,002 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 1,693,999 207,820 14,584 223,270 1,470,729 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 





The loss, fragmentation, and modification of designated pronghorn crucial/severe range from any of the 
COUT alternative routes and route variations would contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and 
degradation of pronghorn crucial/severe range in the CIAA (Table 4-74). Past and present actions in the 
CIAA for all COUT alternative routes that have affected designated pronghorn crucial/severe habitat 
include historical fires, oil and gas development, oil shale and tar sands development, coal mining, 
development of recreation sites, construction of transportation infrastructure, military training, mineral 
leasing, habitat/rangeland management, and vegetation management. RFFAs in the CIAA for all COUT 
alternative routes and route variations include oil and gas development, construction of power generation 
facilities, development of recreation sites, and the TransWest Express transmission line. Potential impacts 
on pronghorn populations in the CIAA from past and present actions and RFFAs could be a function of 
the location and type of development in relation to the location of pronghorn designated crucial/severe 
habitat and migration corridors. Development that include fences or roads can sever pronghorn migration 
corridors; and restrict movement between seasonal ranges and watering and feeding areas (Sawyer et al. 
2002), and could have greater impacts on pronghorn population viability in the CIAA than development 
that does not restrict their movement. 
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In Utah the current statewide pronghorn population is estimated at 12,000 to 14,000 animals in 29 
subpopulations (UDWR 2009b). Ongoing loss, fragmentation and alteration of habitat from energy 
development, the availability of crucial/severe winter range, water and quality spring forage are limiting 
factors for pronghorn in the CIAA (UDWR 2009b). Pronghorn crucial/severe range affected by any of the 
COUT alternative routes and route variations is located in areas previously disturbed by past and present 
human activities; suggesting that local pronghorn populations tolerate some level of human activity and 
habitat disturbance. However, individual response of pronghorn to energy development can vary from 
tolerance to strong avoidance (Berger et al. 2007). Synergistic temporal effects from construction and 
stabilization of the Project and the TransWest Express Transmission Project could prolong pronghorn 
displacement from crucial/severe habitat in proximity to the two projects; although impacts on pronghorn 
would be subject to seasonal selective mitigation measures (refer to pronghorn discussion for the WYCO 
alternative routes). Overall, the Project would contribute to past and future modification of pronghorn 
crucial/severe range, and the cumulative disturbance from all actions considered could contribute to loss, 
fragmentation, and modification of limiting resources for local pronghorn herds in the CIAA. However, 
the effects of the Project are anticipated to be small compared to the effects of other actions (Table 4-74). 
Under all COUT alternative routes and route variations, the majority of available pronghorn 
crucial/severe habitat and migration corridors would remain undisturbed by the Project and other actions 
in the CIAA (Table 4-74). 


Moose 


The estimated area (in acres) of cumulative development in moose crucial habitat is summarized in 
Table 4-75. 


TABLE 4-75 
MOOSE CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH —- U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Resource Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Calving Grounds 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
|COUT-A_ | 238,515] 13,082, | 1454 [| T14535 223,980 
| COUT-A-1_ | 238,515] 13,082, | 1454 | T4535 223,980 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
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TABLE 4-75 
MOOSE CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
13,082 1,454 
13,082 1,454 
13,082 1,454 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 

Dreered 238,515 13,082 
Alternative) 


14,574 
14,579 
14,579 


223,941 
223,936 
223,936 


pla 
RIK 


1,454 14,579 223,936 


COUT-C-4 238,515 13,082 
COUT-C-5 238,515 13,082 


1,454 
1,454 


A 
KR 


14,579 
14,578 


223,936 
223,937 


He Ht 
BR 6 


Oo 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 

Preferred 147,993 10,372 
Alternative) 


i 
COUT-I 


1,451 11,823 136,170 


ye 


111,449 9,790 1,357 


Crucial Spring/Fall Range 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 7,197 5,636 209 
COUT-A-1 1,197 5,636 213 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 187,874 71,1917 5,636 
COUT-B-1 1,197 5,636 
COUT-B-2 1,197 5,636 
COUT-B-3 1,197 5,636 
COUT-B-4 7,197 5,636 
COUT-B-5 7,197 5,636 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
COUT-C 7,197 5,636 
COUT-C-1 7,197 5,636 
COUT-C-2 1,197 5,636 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 

Pretened 187,874 7,797 
Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 187,874 7,797 5,636 
COUT-C-5 187,874 7,797 5,636 
Alternative COUT-H and COUT-I 


11,150 100,299 


13,641 
13,646 


174,232 
174,228 


13,433 
13,433 
13,433 
13,433 
13,433 
13,433 


174,441 
174,441 
174,441 
174,441 
174,441 
174,441 


13,433 
13,433 
13,433 


174,441 
174,441 
174,441 


5,636 13,433 174,441 


13,433 
13,433 


174,441 
174,441 


COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


|CcouTH 


4,977 35 


Ne: 
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TABLE 4-75 
MOOSE CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 
Severe Winter Range 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 


1,177,11 194 
1,177,11 194 

Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
1,319,14 29 
1,319,14 182 
1,319,14 235 


COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 


5 


COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 
COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 


1,319,14 201,607 14,579 171 216,357 1,102,791 
1,319,14 201,607 14,579 274 216,460 1,102,688 


1,319,14 134 

Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
COUT-C 1,224,44 55 
COUT-C-1 1,224,44 252 
1,224.44 306 
5 


COUT-C-2 


214,928 1,009,521 


215,125 1,009,324 
215,180 1,009,270 


215,073 1,009,376 


Q 
o 
q 
4 
Qq 
uw 


(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
COUT-C-4 
COUT-C-5 


1,224,449 200,294 14,579 00 


8 


2 
1,224.44 200,294 14,579 54 
4 


215,421 1,009,028 
1,224,44 200,294 14,579 2. 215,298 1,009,151 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

CSpeheant 1,213,836 | 199,571 14,440 9 214,050 999,786 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


3 
COUT-I 910,115 177,615 12,958 284 190,857 719,258 


Crucial Year-long 

Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
1,100,932 
1,100,932 

Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
1,100,93 
1,100,93 
1,100,93 
1,100,93 


55,161 1,045,771 
55,161 1,045,771 


55,198 1,045,734 
55,203 1,045,729 


42 

42 

42 : ; 
1,100,93 42 
1,100.93 43 





wo 
4 
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TABLE 4-75 
MOOSE CRUCIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Routes Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
12,624 177,643 


COUT-C 190,266 11,134 1,451 ; 
COUT-C-1 190,266 11,134 1,451 12,629 177,638 
COUT-C-2 190,266 11,134 1,451 12,629 177,638 


COUT-C-4 190,266 11,134 1,451 12,629 177,638 
COUT-C-5 190,266 11,134 1,451 


12,627 177,639 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 153.733 10,419 1,451 11,870 141,863 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 111,449 9,790 1,357 11,150 100,299 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


| 
COUT-C-3 
(Agency 190,266 11,134 1,451 44 12,629 177,638 
Preferred 
Alternative) 





The loss, fragmentation, and modification of designated moose crucial habitat from any of the COUT 
alternative routes and route variations would contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and 
degradation of moose crucial habitat in the CIAA; with the exception that COUT-A, and Route Variation 
COUT-A-1, which would not affect designated moose calving grounds or crucial year-long habitat 
(Table 4-75). Moose crucial spring/fall habitat would be affected only by COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A-1. Past and present actions in the CIAA for all COUT alternative routes and route variations 
that have affected designated moose crucial habitat include historical fires, oil and gas development, coal 
mining, mineral leasing, residential development, habitat/rangeland management, and vegetation 
management. RFFAs in the CIAA for all COUT alternative routes include coal mining, vegetation 
management, construction of transportation infrastructure, residential development, and the TransWest 
Express transmission line. 


The moose population in Utah is currently estimated at 3,200 animals, and populations have intentionally 
been reduced, particularly in northern Utah, since 2005 as they have reached or exceeded carrying 
capacity of available habitat (UDWR 2009a). Habitat degradation and the availability of quality crucial 
habitat are limiting factors for moose populations in the CIAA for all COUT alternative routes. Moose 
crucial habitat affected by any of the COUT alternative routes and route variations is located in areas 
previously disturbed by past and present human activities; suggesting that local moose populations 
tolerate human activity and habitat disturbance to some extent (UDWR 2009a). Synergistic temporal 
effects from construction and stabilization of the Project and the TransWest Express Transmission Project 
could prolong moose displacement from crucial/severe habitat in proximity to the two projects; although 
impacts on moose would be subject to seasonal selective mitigation measures (refer to moose discussion 
for the COUT BAX alternative routes). Overall, the Project would contribute to past and future 
modification of moose crucial habitat, and the cumulative disturbance from all actions considered could 
contribute to loss, fragmentation and degradation of habitat that limits local moose populations that are 
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currently above carrying capacity of local resources in the CIAA. However, the effects of the Project 
would be anticipated to be small compared to the effects of other actions (Table 4-75). Under all COUT 
alternative routes and route variations, the majority of available moose crucial habitat would remain 
undisturbed by the Project and other actions in the CIAA (Table 4-75). 


Rocky Mountain Bighorn Sheep 


The estimated area (in acres) of cumulative disturbance on Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep crucial habitat 
is summarized in Table 4-76. 


TABLE 4-76 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN BIGHORN SHEEP CRUCIAL YEAR-LONG HABITAT CUMULATIVE 
EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH 
TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 

Development Actions Developmen 

Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 

COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 


24,368 519,829 
24,368 519,829 


43,860 851,619 
43,860 851,619 
43,860 851,619 


COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

COUT-C 
COUT-C-1 
COUT-C-2 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 1,211,652 110,070 2,176 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


43,860 851,619 
43,860 851,619 
43,860 851,619 


112,308 1,099,344 
112,309 1,099,343 
112,309 1,099,343 


112,309 1,099,343 


112,309 1,099,343 
112,307 1,099,345 


2 
> 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


COUT-C-4 1,211,652 110,070 2,176 
COUT-C-5 1,211,652 110,070 2,176 6 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(spp acon 1,201,175 | 108,667 813 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 1,041,340 98,355 59 98,808 942,532 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 


109,540 1,091,636 





The loss, fragmentation and modification of designated Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep crucial year-long 
habitat from any of the COUT alternative routes and route variations would contribute to the cumulative 
loss, fragmentation and degradation of Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep crucial habitat in the CIAA; with 
the exception that COUT-A and COUT-B and route variations, which would not affect crucial year-long 
habitat (Table 4-76). Past and present actions in the CIAA for all COUT alternative routes and route 
variations that have affected designated Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep crucial year-long habitat include 
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historical fires, oil and gas development, oil shale and tar sands development, coal mining, construction of 
pipelines, mineral leasing, and development of educational areas, habitat/rangeland management, and 
vegetation management. RFFAs in the CIAA for all COUT alternative routes include oil and gas 
development, residential development, and the TransWest Express transmission line. 


In Utah, restoration efforts for Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep over the last 40 years have included 
transplanting animals (approximately 900 animals) to suitable habitat in the state. Many of those 
transplants have failed, and the current estimated population in Utah is 1,900 sheep (UDWR 2008c). 
Limiting factors for Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep in the CIAA include loss of crucial habitat due to 
development, forage competition with ungulates, extreme weather, predation and disease (UDWR 2008a). 
Loss of quality habitat has corresponded with a reduction in Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep population 
numbers across its range (Beecham et al. 2007; Deforge 1972). A portion of Rocky Mountain bighorn 
sheep crucial year-long habitat affected by any of the COUT alternative routes and route variations is 
located in areas previously disturbed by past and present human activities. Rocky Mountain sheep can 
habituate to human activity and presence if activity is somewhat predictable temporally and spatially, but 
can be adversely affected by less predictable actions (such as recreation, or development), which can 
result in a change in area use, abandonment of ranges and disease onset through physiological stress 
(UDWR 2008c). The majority of crucial year-long habitat follows natural river systems, which provide 
some protection for Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep from development in the CIAA. Disturbance from 
construction and stabilization of any of the COUT alternative routes could overlap temporally with the 
construction and stabilization activities of the TransWest Express Transmission Project, and could result 
in synergistic temporal effects that prolong Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep avoidance from crucial habitat 
in proximity to the two transmission lines. Impacts on Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep from both 
transmission line projects would be minimized or avoided through implementation of seasonal 
restrictions. Overall, the Project would contribute to past and future modification of Rocky Mountain 
bighorn sheep crucial year-long habitat, and the cumulative disturbance from all actions considered could 
contribute to loss of crucial habitat, and a reduction in habitat quality that currently limits Rocky 
Mountain bighorn sheep populations in the CIAA, and which has been linked to corresponding losses in 
bighorn populations (Deforge 1972). However, the effects of the Project are anticipated to be small 
compared to the effects of other actions (Table 4-76). Under all COUT alternative routes and route 
variations, the majority of available Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep crucial year-long habitat would 
remain undisturbed by the Project and other actions in the CIAA (Table 4-76). 


4.3.8 Special Status Wildlife 


The section addresses potential cumulative effects of the Project in addition to other past, other present, 
and RFFAs on special status wildlife resources. Resources addressed in this section are those described in 
Section 3.2.8. 


The approach used to analyze cumulative effects on special status wildlife resources, including the 
geographic and temporal scopes of analysis, is presented in Table 4-3. The cumulative impacts analysis 
for special status wildlife considers direct and indirect impacts from the Project (described in 

Section 3.2.8) in conjunction with the past, present, RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. Potential habitat 
models, known greater sage-grouse habitat, and lek location data were used to assess cumulative effects 
on special status wildlife, and were obtained from BLM, WGFD, CPW, and UDWR (Table 4-77). For 
instances where limited data were available for a given special status wildlife species likely to occur in 
the Project area, a qualitative evaluation of the potential cumulative effects was performed. For 
information regarding species life history and a list of species that may potentially occur in the Project 
area that support the analysis of cumulative effects, refer to Section 3.2.7.4 and Appendix E. 
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CIAAs were established for special status wildlife based on available information regarding species- 
specific home range or territory sizes. The geographic scope for analysis of cumulative effects on special 
status wildlife resources is identified by species in Table 4-77. For the purposes of this analysis, home 
ranges/territories were assumed to be circular; CIAAs include the 250-foot-wide right-of-way for each 
alternative route and the adjacent potentially suitable habitat in a distance equal to one home 
range/territory diameter on either side of the right-of-way to encompass habitat area used by all affected 
individuals of a given species in its territory or home range distance from the right-of-way. 


4.3.8.1 Issues Identified for Analysis 
4.3.8.1.1 Loss, Modification, and Fragmentation of Special Status Species Habitat 


The effects of the Project could contribute (to varying degrees) to existing and ongoing loss, 
fragmentation, and modification of vegetation and terrain that provide potential habitat for special status 
wildlife. The quality and quantity of special status wildlife habitats (e.g., riparian corridors that support 
southwestern willow flycatchers and contiguous sagebrush habitats that support sage-grouse) are 
necessary for maintaining viable populations of special status wildlife species. Direct and indirect effects 
of any one past, present, or future action may not affect special status wildlife species or their habitat to 
the degree that existing populations would be affected. The combined incremental effects of all past, 
present, and future actions, however, could be extensive and occur over the majority of the available 
habitat in the Project area for some special status wildlife species. The modification and fragmentation of 
special status wildlife habitats potentially could result in shifts in species composition and diversity in the 
Project area. 


An analysis of the Project’s impacts relative to USFS LRMP standards and guidelines including 
thresholds for disturbance to designated sage-grouse habitat on USFS-administered land are included in 
the Wildlife Specialist Report (USFS 2013c). 


4.3.8.1.2 Long-term Persistence of Special Status Wildlife in the Project Area 


Due to a growing concern for the long-term persistence of species in areas of overlapping past, other 
present, and RFFAs, special status wildlife issues have been identified by resource agencies. 


Long-term persistence of special status wildlife populations in the Project area could be threatened 
through cumulative detrimental direct and indirect impacts of past, present, and future actions to 
individuals and populations (refer to Section 3.2.8.4). Long-term persistence of special status wildlife also 
could be adversely affected if biological thresholds, such as minimum effective territory size (Ehrlich et 
al. 1988) and dispersal distances or minimum patch size and connectivity between suitable habitats 
(Oliver 2004), are no longer met due to the combined cumulative impacts of past, present, and future 
actions occurring in the CIAAs. 


4.3.8.1.3. Synergistic Temporal Effects with Other Actions 


The potential for synergistic (interaction and compounded) adverse effects on special status wildlife 
resulting from the construction of the Project and the TransWest Express Project was identified by the 
agencies and public during scoping. This analysis assumes the selected route for the Project and the 
selected routes for the TransWest Express Project would be located in the same 2-mile-wide study 
corridor offset by approximately 1,500 feet. Construction of the Project would potentially overlap 
construction and site stabilization efforts for the TransWest Express Project. Overlapping or repeated 
disturbance during construction and reclamation periods for the two projects could result in prolonged 
displacement of special status wildlife from important habitats, displacement of species from a larger 
geographic area, alteration of special status wildlife behavior or movement patterns, and could extend the 
potential recovery time of special status wildlife resources. 
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Habitat Types 


Greater sage-grouse core 
areas or priority habitat 


Greater sage-grouse general 
habitat and transmission line 
corridors designated in 
Wyoming Executive Order 
2011-5 


Mexican Spotted Owl 
Potential Habitat 


Mountain Plover Potential 
Habitat 


Southwestern Willow 
Flycatcher Potential Habitat 


1,320 feet 
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TABLE 4-77 

CUMULATIVE IMPACTS ANALYSIS AREAS AND RATIONALE FOR SPECIAL STATUS SPECIES 

Cumulative Impacts Analysis 

Area (distance on either side 
of right-of-way)' 


Rationale 
Birds 


Sage-grouse that attend leks up to 18 
kilometers (11 miles) from the Project may 
be indirectly affected by the loss of habitat 
functionality during other seasons of the 
year (Connelly et al. 2000). 


Human activities within 0.5 mile of nest 
sites may adversely affect nest success 
(Romin and Muck 2002). A 1.0-mile area 
around the potential right-of-way would 
encompass human activities within 0.5 
mile of Mexican spotted owl nest sites that 
may be affected by the Project. 

Project disturbance buffers around active 
mountain plover nests vary with 
topography, type of activity proposed, and 
duration of disturbance. For disturbances 
including human presence and continual 
equipment operations a 0.25 mile (1,320 
feet) buffer is recommended (BLM 
2011w). 

A 1.0-mile area around the potential right- 
of-way would encompass human activities 
within 0.5 mile of suitable riparian habitat 
for southwestern willow flycatcher that 
may be affected by the Project. 
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Type and Source of Spatial Data 


Overall distribution (CPW 2012h); 

Lek locations (CPW 20121; UDWR 2013b; 
WGED 2012c); 

Core habitat areas (WGFD 2010b); 
Preliminary priority and preliminary general 
habitats (CPW 2012)); 

Occupied, winter, and brood rearing 
habitats (UDWR 201 1b, c) 


Modeled habitat in study corridors (EPG 
2013) 


Modeled habitat in study corridors (EPG 
2013) 


Modeled habitat in study corridors (EPG 
2013) 
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CUMULATIVE IMPACTS ANALYSIS AREAS AND RATIONALE FOR SPECIAL STATUS SPECIES 


Cumulative Impacts Analysis 
Area (distance on either side 
of right-of-way)' 


1,656 feet 


524 feet 


Habitat Types 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
Potential Habitat 


Black-footed Ferret 
Management Areas 


White-tailed Prairie Dog 
Potential Colonies 


Pygmy Rabbit Potential 
Habitat 


NOTE: 


Rationale 
Preferred yellow-billed cuckoo nesting 
sites are areas with at least 15 to 20 
hectares (used 20 hectares) of 
deciduous/riparian forest (Wiggins 2005). 
A point buffered” by 20 hectares (200,000 
square meters) has a diameter of 1,656 
feet. 


The minimal area required to sustain a 
ferret is 167 to 355 hectares (used 355) in 
white-tailed prairie dog habitat (4 prairie 
dogs per hectare) (Stromberg et al. 1983). 
A point buffered” by 355 hectares (1.37 
square miles) has a diameter of 1.3 miles. 
Clark (1973) found that adult female 
white-tailed prairie dogs had the largest 
average home range size (1.9 hectares, 
rounded to 2 hectares), compared to 
juvenile females and males of all ages. A 
point buffered” by 2 hectares (20,000 
square meters) has a diameter of 524 feet. 
Pygmy rabbits may disperse up to 1.8 
miles from known burrow sites (Estes- 
Zumpf and Rachlow 2009). 


Type and Source of Spatial Data 


Modeled habitat in study corridors (EPG 
2013) 


Black footed-ferret management areas 
(BLM 2011g) (UDWR 2011d) 
Reintroduction sites (BLM 2011h; UDWR 
201 1d) 


Modeled colonies in study corridors (EPG 
2013) 


Modeled habitat in study corridors (EPG 
2013) 


‘Cumulative impacts analysis areas were established for special status wildlife potential habitats based on available information regarding species specific home range or 


territory size. 


"Home ranges/territories were assumed to be circular; cumulative impacts analysis areas include the 250-foot right-of-way for each alternative route and the adjacent potentially 
suitable habitat in a distance equal to one home range/territory diameter on either side of the right-of-way. 
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4.3.8.1.4 Past, Present, and Other Reasonably Foreseeable Future Actions in the 
Special Status Wildlife Cumulative Impacts Analysis Areas 


Land administered by Ashley, Manti-La Sal, and Uinta National Forests and the BLM in the Project area 
are managed for multiple-resource use. Past and present actions and RFFAs in the CIAAs, include timber 
harvest, livestock grazing, recreational use (e.g., off-road-vehicle use, biking, hiking, camping, and 
hunting), oil and gas exploration and development, mining, mineral production, transmission lines, 
pipelines, highways, wind and solar energy development, military training/testing, residential subdivision 
expansion, and communication site development. The combined actions contribute to incremental loss, 
alteration and fragmentation of foraging, nesting, breeding habitat and refuge and/or escape cover for 
special status wildlife species. These actions have contributed to modification of the landscape in the past 
will continue to contribute to this modification into the foreseeable future. Despite these incremental 
modifications of natural landscapes, the functionality of habitats that support special status wildlife 
species are maintained on the majority of USFS- and BLM-administered land and privately owned land. 
However, future actions will continue to adversely affect local special status wildlife populations as well 
as habitat functionality and quality in the CIAA for each species. Adverse impacts on special status 
wildlife could be particularly intense if development occurs in areas where specialized habitat types are 
limited (e.g., riparian corridors that support special status migratory birds or contiguous sagebrush 
habitats that support sage-grouse). Surrounding habitat may not provide the same limited and specialized 
habitat attributes and, therefore, is unlikely to accommodate displaced individuals whose limited 
specialized habitat areas would be affected (Watkins et al 2007). For a comprehensive summary of past, 
other present, and RFFAs refer to Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 


In addition to RFFAs identified in Tables 4-1 and 4-2, BLM and USFS are currently preparing EISs to 
amend BLM RMPs and USFS LRMPs used to manage sage-grouse habitats in the Project area. All 
alternatives being considered in the BLM RMP and USFS LRMP amendment EISs would implement new 
conservation measures to protect sage-grouse habitat on BLM- and USFS-administered lands and would 
restrict the type and location of activities that could be authorized in sage-grouse habitat by the agencies. 
The amendment of these RMPs and LRMPs would benefit sage-grouse and sage-grouse habitat by 
protecting it from further degradation and promoting conservation actions. These management 
alternatives also would restrict some of the RFFAs proposed within sage-grouse habitat identified in 
Tables 4-1 and 4-2. This may result in a decrease in the amount of sage-grouse habitat affected 
cumulatively by all alternatives and other past, present and RFFAs (Tables 4-80 to 4-83, 4-91 through 
4-93, and 4-101 through 4-103), though the amount of decrease cannot be calculated at this time. 


Additionally, states and sage-grouse local working groups are currently revising sage-grouse management 
plans used to manage sage-grouse habitats in the Project area. Similar to the revision of BLM RMPs and 
USFS LRMPs, revisions to state and local working group sage-grouse management plans would likely 
result in more restrictive management of sage-grouse and sage-grouse habitat in the Project area. This 
may result in beneficial conservation actions being taken to improve sage-grouse habitats, increase sage- 
grouse habitat connectivity, and a decrease in the amount of sage-grouse habitat affected cumulatively by 
all alternatives and other past, present and RFFAs (Tables 4-80 to 4-83, 4-91 through 4-93, and 4-101 
through 4-103), though the amount of decrease cannot be calculated at this time 


4.3.8.2 Existing Condition 


Conversion of native vegetation to agricultural use through vegetation clearance, deforestation and 
cultivation since European settlement and expansion began in the middle of the 19th century, has 
significantly affected the character of landscapes and the quantity and quality of habitats for special status 
wildlife resources in the CIAA for each species (Huston 2005). Construction of settlements, 
transportation systems, and increases in human population growth, the recreational industry (Leung et al. 
2000) and energy development also have resulted in further conversion of habitats for special status 
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wildlife resources and significant shifts in the abundance, distribution, and species composition of the 
fauna and flora of the area. These historic modifications to the landscape have resulted in baseline 
conditions and trends to which the Project and other current, future and RFFAs (refer to Tables 4-1 and 
4-2) analyzed in this section could contribute continuing and additive cumulative effects. 


Incremental modification of the landscape and increased adverse impacts resulting from habitat loss and 
fragmentation on local special status wildlife habitats and their associated populations will continue as 
development of current and future projects occur. Energy generation and mineral exploration 
development continue to incrementally affect population dynamics, habitat quality, and availability for 
special status wildlife species in the CIAAs. Habitat fragmentation due to an increase in extent and 
frequency of human activity, land use changes, road and fencing density could increase the potential for 
species mortality, and alter and restrict large scale movement patterns and seasonal migrations (Andrén 
1994; Franklin et al. 2002). Construction and use of new access roads also could affect the behavior, 
health, fitness and reproductive rates of special status wildlife through increased recreational activity, 
human presence/activity and noise in previously undisturbed habitat (Bowles 1998, Leung et al. 2000), 
although sensitivity to anthropogenic disturbance is likely to be species specific and vary among 
individuals within a species. As habitat loss and fragmentation steadily continue, additional loss and 
degradation of special status wildlife habitat quality and function due to range overlap with incrementally 
spreading energy generation and transmission development could occur and affect forage quality and 
carrying capacity for native special status species (Connelly et al. 2004). Livestock grazing could 
continue to potentially alternative plant assemblages and increase exotic grass introduction; potentially 
impacting fire regimes and habitat effectiveness. 


4.3.8.3 Results 


4.3.8.3.1 Qualitative Assessment of Cumulative Impacts on Special Status Wildlife 
Resources 


Birds 


For species for which agency or modeled data were not available, cumulative effects on some special 
status birds and their habitats likely to occur in the Project area could not be quantified although effects 
on these resources could occur as a result of impacts associated with the Project and past, other present, 
and RFFAs. Appendix E contains information including the current distribution, habitat requirements, and 
population trends for special status birds that may be affected by the Project. Similar to other resources 
described in Section 4.3.8.3, the current distribution and population trends for these species in the Project 
area are a result of the effects of past and present actions (Table 4-1) that have modified the landscape and 
affected the quality and quantity of resources necessary to maintain long-term sustainability of special 
status bird species in the Project area. The Project and other RFFAs would contribute to the ongoing and 
past modification of the landscape and effects on the quality and quantity of resources required by special 
status birds to maintain long-term species persistence in the Project area. The Project’s contribution to 
these effects would be incremental and minor in comparison to the landscape-scale effects of past and 
other present actions and RFFAs (Tables 4-1 and 4-2). The habitats crossed by the alternative routes in 
each route grouping are similar and these habitats have been and will continue to be affected by similar 
past, other present, and RFFAs. Therefore, the effects on special status birds are anticipated to be similar 
in nature and extent among the alternative routes and the types of effects would be similar to those 
described for migratory birds included in Section 4.8.3. 


Mammals 


All alternative routes and route variations would contribute to the cumulative loss, fragmentation, and 
modification of special status mammal habitats resulting from the past and present actions and RFFAs in 
the CIAA (refer to Section 4.3.7.4). Appendix E contains information including the current distribution, 
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habitat requirements, and population trends for special status mammals that could be affected by the 
Project including species not analyzed in detail in this cumulative impacts analysis. 


Reptiles 


All alternative routes considered for the Project could contribute to cumulative impacts on special status 
reptiles (e.g., midget-faded rattle snake, Great Basin gopher snake, northern tree lizard). All Project 
alternative routes cumulatively could affect the availability of specialized habitats, the effectiveness of a 
given occupied habitat area at providing cover from predators, and open ‘inter-shrub’ space for movement 
and reduction in predator detection between refuge for special status reptiles (Newbold 2005, Stebbins 
2003, Vitt 1994). 


Appendix E contains information including the current distribution, habitat requirements, and population 
trends for special status reptiles that could be affected by the Project. 


4.3.8.3.2 Synergistic Temporal Effects with Other Actions 


Construction and site stabilization of the Project may follow, or could potentially overlap with 
construction and reclamation efforts for the TransWest Express Transmission Project. Synergistic 
temporal effects on disturbance and species recovery would be likely to occur. Prolonged interactive 
effects resulting from construction of these two projects would contribute to the overall cumulative effects 
on special status wildlife and their associated habitats. In addition, construction and site stabilization of 
the two projects (assuming 1,500 feet apart for the majority of the route) potentially could intensify short- 
term impacts on special status wildlife resources where the projects are colocated. Short-term cumulative 
impacts could include the incremental increase and prolonged human presence, and an increase in the 
length of time that special status wildlife are at risk of mortality from collision with construction 
equipment. Long-term cumulative impacts on special status wildlife, including loss and fragmentation of 
potential habitats, an increase in raptor perch sites and subsequent change in raptor species composition 
and a decrease in prey availability, and an increase in probability of raptor mortality due to collisions with 
transmission line towers or line, also could occur and be intensified where the projects are colocated. 
Some synergistic temporal effects resulting from construction of the projects, including repeated 
temporary displacement of special status wildlife from specialized and geographically limited habitats or 
the effects of multiple temporally overlapping actions that may displace individuals from specialized 
habitats from a larger geographic area, would be minimized or avoided through implementation of 
seasonal restrictions for both projects. For species that use specialized habitats year-round, some 
synergistic temporal effects resulting from construction projects may not be avoided. 


4.3.8.3.3 Quantitative Assessment of Cumulative Impacts on Special Status Wildlife 
Resources 


Quantitative analysis of cumulative effects on special status wildlife resources was completed through an 
inventory of available agency or modeled potential habitat (USFS 2013c) for each species and an 
estimation of the extent of development in these habitats associated with the Project, other present and 
past actions, and RFFAs. The extent of special status wildlife habitats (in acres) in the CIAA was 
determined using information provided by land-management agencies. The extent of development 
associated with the other present and past actions, and RFFAs was estimated using shapefiles of specific 
projects received from agencies and local governments. The extent of ground disturbance associated with 
the Project was estimated by alternative as described in Section 2.5.1.2. 


Analysis of cumulative effects was performed for special status wildlife resources potentially affected for 
the Project. The results of this analysis for each special status wildlife resource analyzed qualitatively are 
described in this section. The estimated area of incremental Project development shown in the following 
tables indicates where Project development would occur outside of areas associated with past and other 
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present actions or RFFAs. Based on available data, quantitative analysis of cumulative impacts was 
conducted for the following special status wildlife resources: 


Southwestern willow flycatcher potential habitat 

Yellow-billed cuckoo potential habitat 

Mountain plover potential habitat 

Mexican spotted owl potential habitat 

Greater sage-grouse core area and priority habitat 

Greater sage-grouse general habitat 

Greater sage-grouse habitat within 4 miles of leks in core area and priority habitat 
Greater sage-grouse habitat within 4 miles of leks outside core area and priority habitat 
Pygmy rabbit potential habitat 

White-tailed prairie dog potential habitat 

Black-footed ferret management areas 


Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


Southwestern Willow Flycatcher Potential Habitat 


The WYCO alternative routes would have no direct or indirect impacts on potential southwestern willow 
flycatcher habitat. Thus, cumulative effects on this habitat are not analyzed. 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo Potential Habitat 


The estimated area of cumulative development in potential yellow-billed cuckoo habitat for WYCO 
alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-78. 


TABLE 4-78 
YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO - AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present eee Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development ctions Development | Development Habitat 
Alternative rere B and Route Variations 
WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-3 


Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 
35 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
377 14 
377 14 


Be ase 
WYCO-B-2 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
isi 308 | 
= Boe | 
| 45 
| 35 
| 35 
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TABLE 4-78 
YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 


Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 


Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 


| wYcOFi | 55 | 4 


Past and present actions that have affected yellow-billed cuckoo potential habitat in the CIAA include oil 
and gas development and wind-energy development. An RFFA in the CIAA for yellow-billed cuckoo 
includes construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 





The extent of development that would be associated with implementation of Alternative WYCO-D and 
Route Variation WYCO-D-1 and Route Variations WYCO-B-1, WYCO-C-1, and WYCO-F-1 would be 
anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and modification of the yellow-billed cuckoo 
potential habitat in the CIAA. For WYCO alternative routes, the extent of incremental Project 
development in yellow-billed cuckoo potential habitat accounts for a small proportion of total estimated 
cumulative development in the available potential habitat in the CIAA (Table 4-78). 


If construction and site stabilization actions for the Project along the alignments of Alternative WYCO-D 
and Route Variation WYCO-D-1 and Route Variations WYCO-B-1, WYCO-C-1, and WYCO-F-1 
overlapped temporally with development of the TransWest Express Transmission Project, synergistic 
temporal effects, including displacement of yellow-billed cuckoos from specialized and geographically 
limited contiguous riparian habitats or displacement of the species from a larger geographic area could be 
minimized or avoided through implementation of seasonal restrictions. For species that use specialized 
habitats year-round, synergistic temporal effects resulting from construction projects may not be avoided. 


Mountain Plover Potential Habitat 


The estimated area of cumulative development in potential mountain plover habitat for WYCO alternative 
routes is summarized in Table 4-79. 
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TABLE 4-79 
MOUNTAIN PLOVER POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO - AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 

Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 

Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 

Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 

WYCO-B 

(xpphcant 17,422 1,156 1,012 2,920 14,501 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-2 

(Agency 17,328 1,161 2,897 14,431 
Preferred 

Alternative) 

17,427 1,168 1,007 


2,922 14,504 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 


19,722 14,993 
19,602 14,936 
19,629 14,923 
19,727 14,996 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
12,064 9,202 
12,070 9,203 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
21,662 17,779 
21,541 195722 
WYCO-F-2__|__ 21,568 17,709 
WyYCoO-F-3_ | __21,667 17,782 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


WYCO-B-3 


77301 aaa 


WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 


WYCO-D 
WYCO-D-1 


WYCO-F 
WYCO-F-1 





Past and present actions that have affected mountain plover potential habitat in the CIAA include fire 
management, coal and uranium mining, oil and gas development, and wind and other energy 
development. RFFAs in the CIAA for mountain plover include the construction of the Gateway West and 
TransWest Express transmission projects as well as coal mining, oil and gas development, and wind 
energy development. The extent of development associated with implementation of any of the WYCO 
alternative routes would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and modification of 
mountain plover potential habitat in the CIAA. However, mountain plovers often breed near areas 
disturbed by construction and other human activities (Knopf and Miller 1994), and would be likely to 
continue to use habitats that are affected by the transmission line and ancillary facilities, access roads, 
temporary work areas, as well as adjacent mountain plover habitat. The majority of total available 
potential habitat for this species would not be developed by the Project or other cumulative actions 
(Table 4-79). 


If construction and site stabilization actions for the Project along the alignments of the WYCO alternative 
routes overlapped temporally with development of the TransWest Express Transmission Project, 
synergistic temporal effects, including displacement of mountain plover from specialized and contiguous 
brood-rearing habitats or displacement of the species from a larger geographic area could be minimized or 
avoided through implementation of seasonal restrictions. 
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Mexican Spotted Owl Potential Habitat 


The WYCO alternative routes would have no direct or indirect impact on potential Mexican spotted owl 
habitat. Thus, cumulative effects on this habitat are not analyzed. 


Greater Sage-grouse Designated Habitats 


The types of potential effects on greater sage-grouse that could occur under WYCO alternative routes and 
the degree to which these effects would be avoided or mitigated are described in detail in Section 3.2.8.4. 
The estimated area of cumulative development in sage-grouse core areas or priority habitat, general 
habitat (including sage-grouse habitat in transmission line corridors designated in Wyoming Executive 
Order 2011-5), habitat within 4 miles of leks in core areas and priority habitat, and habitat within 4 miles 
of leks outside core areas and priority habitat for WYCO alternative routes is summarized in Tables 4-80 
to 4-83. 


TABLE 4-80 
GREATER SAGE-GROUSE CORE AREAS OR PRIORITY HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 
SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) 

ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 

Route Habitat Development Actions Development Development Habitat 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
WYCO-B 

Copp icant 1,104,580 64,984 16,797 82,149 1,022,431 
Preferred 

Alternative) 

1,025,299 


65,238 
, 81,953 1,021,804 


| | 
WYCO-B-2 
(agency 1,103,758 64,772 16,797 384 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
: 82,032 1,022,154 


WYCO-B-3 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 
WYCO-C 1,018,753 
WYCO-C-1 1,021,621 
WYCO-C-2 1,018,127 


Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 


WYCO-D 1,402,046 119,819 137,586 1,264,459 


WYCO-D-1 1,401,652 119,702 16,916 137,472 1,264,180 


Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
WYCO-F 1,071,681 
WYCO-F-1 1,074,549 
WYCO-F-2 1,071,055 
WYCO-F-3 1,071,404 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


WYCO-C-3 1,100,383 64,752 81,907 1,018,476 
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TABLE 4-81 
GREATER SAGE-GROUSE GENERAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
WYOMING TO COLORADO - AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN 
ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat Development Actions Development 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 

Uspplicant 1,718,961 98,501 46,725 2,448 147,674 1,571,287 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


1,718,890 98,500 46,725 2,462 147,688 1,571,202 


WYCO-B-2 

(Agency 1,718,638 98,445 46,725 2,412 147,582 1,571,056 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-3 98,479 46,725 2,398 147,602 1,571,185 


Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 


WYCO-C 1,650,536 
WYCO-C-1 1,650,452 
WYCO-C-2 1,650,307 
WYCO-C-3 1,650,434 

Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 

WYCO-D 1,537,219 

WYCO-D-1 1,537,110 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 

WYCO-F 1,657,970 
WYCO-F-1 1,657,882 
WYCO-F-2 1,657,738 
WYCO-F-3 1,657,865 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


TABLE 4-82 
GREATER SAGE-GROUSE HABITAT WITHIN 4 MILES OF LEKS IN CORE AREAS OR PRIORITY 
HABITATS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO — 
AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
WYCO-B 

spp avant 1,299,410 75,337 21,317 97,410 1,202,000 
Preferred 

Alternative) 

1,204,799 


WYCO-B-1 | 1,302,462 75,590 21.317 
WYCO-B-2 

Goeency 1,298,266 75,069 21.317 760 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


WYCO-B-3 1,298,841 75,199 21.317 


97,146 1,201,120 





97,264 1,201,577 
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TABLE 4-82 
GREATER SAGE-GROUSE HABITAT WITHIN 4 MILES OF LEKS IN CORE AREAS OR PRIORITY 
HABITATS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO — 
AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 


WYCO-C 74,010 750 1,195,796 
WYCO-C-1 74,263 1,198,596 
WYCO-C-2 73,742 755 1,194,917 
WYCO-C-3 73,872 743 1,195,374 

Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 

WYCO-D 143,356 1,471,187 

WYCO-D-1 143,217 1,470,762 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 

WYCO-F 86,078 1,277,183 
WYCO-F-1 86,331 1,279,983 
WYCO-F-2 85,810 1,276,304 
WYCO-F-3 85,940 7 1,276,760 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


47 
48 
52 
40 


7 
7 
7 


TABLE 4-83 
GREATER SAGE-GROUSE HABITAT WITHIN 4 MILES OF LEKS OUTSIDE CORE AREAS OR 
PRIORITY HABITATS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO 
COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Developmen Habitat 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


29,102 801 86,215 905,404 


29,102 86,212 905,408 


86,212 905,407 


56,312 29,102 800 86,214 
Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 

50,122 29,075 163 79,960 

50,122 29,075 760 79,956 

50,122 29,075 760 79,957 

50,122 29,075 762 79,959 


Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
129,688 996,856 


102,941 919 
129,690 996,854 


WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
991,620 
WYCO-B-2 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-3 991,620 


998,698 
998,698 
998,698 
998,698 


991,619 56,312 


56,312 
991,619 


56,312 29,102 


~ 
~ 


WYCO-D 1,126,544 
WYCO-D-1 1,126,544 


25,828 


102,941 25,828 921 
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TABLE 4-83 
GREATER SAGE-GROUSE HABITAT WITHIN 4 MILES OF LEKS OUTSIDE CORE AREAS OR 
PRIORITY HABITATS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO 
COLORADO - AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 


Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 


Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
WYCO-F 1,094,756 72,401 30,625 104,004 990,752 


Past and present actions that have affected sage-grouse designated habitats in the CIAA include fire 
management, coal mining, oil and gas development, and wind and other energy development. RFFAs in 
the CIAA for designated sage-grouse habitats include the construction of the Gateway West and 
TransWest Express transmission projects as well as coal mining, oil and gas development, and wind 
energy development. The extent of development associated with implementation of any of the WYCO 
alternative routes would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and modification of 
sage-grouse designated habitats in the CIAA (Tables 4-80 to 4-83). 





Some Project impacts on sage-grouse associated with WYCO alternative routes in Wyoming would occur 
in corridors designated by Wyoming Executive Order 2011-005 or in areas where an alternative route 
considered for the Project is parallel to an existing EHV transmission line or other linear developments 
that have degraded the existing quality of sage-grouse habitats (e.g., I-80). In Wyoming, the majority of 
the core areas and priority habitat, as well as habitats within 4 miles of leks in core areas and priority 
habitats are avoided by the WYCO alternative routes where there are no past or other present actions or 
RFFAs so as to not contribute to the cumulative fragmentation and modification of these sage-grouse 
habitats with high conservation value. The majority of total available potential habitat for this species 
would not be developed by the Project or other cumulative actions (Tables 4-80 through 4-83). 


However, some Project impacts on general sage-grouse habitats and habitats within 4 miles of leks 
outside of core areas and priority habitats in Wyoming would occur in areas anticipated to be unaffected 
by past and other present actions and RFFAs. Thus, the Project would be anticipated to incrementally 
contribute to cumulative developments in these sage-grouse habitats outside of core and priority areas. 
Much of the impacts on sage-grouse associated with WYCO alternative routes in Colorado would be 
anticipated to occur outside of existing utility corridors and in areas that have not been substantially 
altered by previous anthropogenic development activities. In Colorado, development of any of the WYCO 
alternative routes would further contribute to the fragmentation modification of sage-grouse core areas 
and priority habitats, habitats within 4 miles of leks in core areas and priority habitats, general habitats, 
and habitats within 4 miles of leks outside of core areas and priority habitats in the CIAA. 


Past and present actions, including oil and gas development, have occurred throughout much of the south- 
central Wyoming portion of the Project area. The WYCO alternative routes would be located adjacent to 
existing disturbances including oil and gas development, interstate highways, transmission lines, and 
unpaved roads in some areas of Wyoming. However, in some areas of Wyoming, alternative routes could 
cross habitats that have been largely unaffected by previous anthropogenic development, where the route 
would be located in the transmission corridor designated by Wyoming Executive Order 2011-5, and in the 
vicinity of Flat Top Mountain between I-80 and the Wyoming/Colorado state line. In Colorado, the 
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WYCO alternative routes also would be located in areas largely unaffected by previous anthropogenic 
development between the Wyoming/Colorado state line and U.S. Highway 40. Alternative routes would 
be parallel to existing infrastructure including a high-voltage transmission line from the junction with 
U.S. Highway 40 to the end of the alternative routes in Colorado. 


If greater sage-grouse are observed during preconstruction surveys for the Project, selective mitigation 
measures, including seasonal and spatial avoidance would be implemented to reduce potential effects. 
However, cumulative impacts on vegetation structure providing contiguous sagebrush communities in 
greater sage-grouse habitat could occur. 


If construction and site stabilization actions for the Project along the alignments of the WYCO alternative 
routes overlapped temporally with development of the TransWest Express Transmission Project, 
synergistic temporal effects, including displacement of sage-grouse from geographically limited 
contiguous sagebrush habitats or displacement of the species from a larger geographic area could be 
minimized or avoided through implementation of seasonal restrictions. 


Pygmy Rabbit Potential Habitat 


The estimated area of cumulative development in potential pygmy rabbit habitat for WYCO alternative 
routes is summarized in Table 4-84. 


TABLE 4-84 
PYGMY RABBIT POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE 

ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Develop Habitat 


WYCO-B 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
217,263 
WYCO-B-2 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-3 216,563 
WYCO-C 213,107 


216,563 11,844 11,104 1,307 


ment Actions Development 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
24,255 192,308 


24,126 193,136 


24,250 192,313 


24,254 192,309 


24,416 
24,288 
24,412 
24,415 


31,527 211,410 
31,529 211,408 


11,701 11,104 1,321 


216,563 11,844 11,104 1,302 


11,844 11,104 1,306 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 
12,146 11,042 1,229 
213,806 12,002 11,042 1,244 
213,107 12,146 11,042 1,225 

12,146 11,042 1,228 


WYCO-C-3 213,107 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 


WYCO-D 242,937 16,806 13,445 1,276 
WYCO-D-1 242,937 16,806 13,445 1,279 
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TABLE 4-84 
PYGMY RABBIT POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO - AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE 
ROUTES IN ACRES 

Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 

Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 

Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 





Past and present actions that have affected pygmy rabbit potential habitats in the CIAA include fire 
management, coal and uranium mining, oil and gas development, and wind and other energy 
development. RFFAs in the CIAA for pygmy rabbit include the construction of the Gateway West and 
TransWest Express transmission projects as well as coal mining, oil and gas development, and wind 
energy development. The extent of development associated with implementation of the WYCO 
alternative routes would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to loss, fragmentation and 
modification of pygmy rabbit potential habitat in the CIAA. Pygmy rabbit habitat adjacent to existing 
human development and linear infrastructure is likely to have previously incurred some of the effects 
described in Section 3.2.8.4. The magnitude of effects of WYCO alternative routes on pygmy rabbit 
habitat may be reduced, relative to areas where development structures are absent, in areas where the 
alternative would be adjacent to the existing human development and infrastructure. The majority of total 
available potential habitat for this species would not be developed by the Project or other cumulative 
actions (Table 4-84). 


White-tailed Prairie Dog Potential Habitat 


The estimated area of cumulative development in potential white-tailed prairie dog habitat for WYCO 
alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-85. 


TABLE 4-85 
WHITE-TAILED PRAIRIE DOG POTENTIAL COLONIES CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE WYOMING TO COLORADO - AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 

Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 

Route Colonies Development Actions Development | Development Colonies 

Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B 
(Applicant Preferred 2,639 121 131 245 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-2 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
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TABLE 4-85 
WHITE-TAILED PRAIRIE DOG POTENTIAL COLONIES CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE WYOMING TO COLORADO - AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 

Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 

Route Colonies Development Actions Development | Development Colonies 

It 


WwY¥CO-C 2,922 903 2,019 
WYCO-C-1 2,717 1,896 
WYCO-C-2 2,717 1,877 
WYCO-C-3 2,858 1,979 

WYCO-D 2,296 1,608 
WYCO-D-1 2,232 [| 310 S| S98 S| SG 566 

WYCO-F 2,722 2,136 
WYCO-F-1 2,517 2,013 
WYCO-F-2 2,516 1,994 
WYCO-F-3 2,058 2,096 


Past and present actions that have affected white-tailed prairie dog potential colonies in the CIAA include 
fire management, oil and gas development, and wind-energy development. RFFAs in the CIAA for white- 
tailed prairie dog include the construction of the Gateway West and TransWest Express transmission 
projects as well as oil and gas development, and wind-energy development. The extent of development 
associated with implementation of any of the WYCO alternative routes would be anticipated to 
incrementally contribute to fragmentation and modification of white-tailed prairie dog potential colonies 
in the CIAA. Potential white-tailed prairie dog colonies adjacent to existing human development and 
linear infrastructure are likely to have previously incurred some of the effects described in 

Section 3.2.8.4. The magnitude of development associated with implantation of WYCO alternative routes 
on potential white-tailed prairie dog colonies could be reduced, relative to areas where development 
structures are absent, in areas where the alternative would be adjacent to the existing human development 
and infrastructure. 





The majority of total available potential colonies for this species would not be developed by the Project or 
other cumulative actions (Table 4-85). 


Black-footed Ferret Potential Habitat 


The estimated area of cumulative development in black-footed ferret management areas for WYCO 
alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-86. 
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TABLE 4-86 
BLACK-FOOTED FERRET MANAGEMENT AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY 
FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO - AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 


Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 

WYCO-B 

(Applicant 34,036 4,409 5,543 28,493 
Preferred 

Alternative) 

P 272s] 5542] 28,494 


34,036 


WYCO-B-2 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
WYCO-B-3 


34,036 4,409 


34,036 ; 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 
34,036 28,495 
34,036 | 4409 =|  ~—861_—| 270 | 554028496 
| 270 


WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 


273 
272 
272 
28,493 
270 
270 


34,036 28,496 

34,036 28,495 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 

36,322 26,017 

36,322 26,016 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 

34,036 28,496 

34,036 28,497 


WYCO-D 
WYCO-D-1 


WYCO-F 

WYCO-F-1 ; 
WYCO-F-2 34,036 28,497 
WYCO-F-3 34,036 28,496 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Past and present actions that have affected black-footed ferret management areas in the CIAA include fire 
management, coal mining, oil and gas development, and wind-energy development. RFFAs in the CIAA 
for black-footed ferret include the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project and coal 
mining. The extent of development associated with implementation of the WYCO alternative routes 
would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and modification of black-footed ferret 
potential habitat in the CIAA. The potential Project effects on black-footed ferret that could occur under 
the WYCO alternative routes and the degree to which these effects would be mitigated or avoided are 
described in detail in Section 3.2.8.4. 


WYCO alternative routes would intersect the Shirley Basin black-footed ferret management area 
(MV-9a). Habitats that would be crossed in the management area are characteristically rugged terrain and 
are not known to support prairie dogs, which are the primary prey of black-footed ferrets. Due to the 
presumed lack of prairie dog towns, the area affected by WYCO alternative routes would be unlikely to 
support black-footed ferrets at this time or in the future. 


WYCO alternative routes also would intersect the Wolf Creek black-footed ferret management area. 
Black footed-ferret occurrences have not been recorded since a 2009 to 2010 plague affected the Wolf 
Creek ferret population, ferrets have not been located during the last 2 years, and reintroductions are not 
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currently taking place (Ausmus 2012). However, if black-footed ferret reintroductions are resumed in the 
future, construction and operation of the WYCO alternative routes could result in effects described in 
Section 3.2.8.4. 


The majority of total available potential habitat for this species would not be affected by the Project or 
other cumulative actions (Table 4-86). 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 


Southwestern Willow Flycatcher Potential Habitat 


The estimated area of cumulative development in potential southwestern willow flycatcher habitat for 
COUT BAX alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-87. 


TABLE 4-87 
SOUTHWESTERN WILLOW FLYCATCHER POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 
SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER 
(COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 


884 
COUTBAX-E [| 1742 | 93] 8 08034 





Past and present actions that have affected southwestern willow flycatcher potential habitats in the CIAA 
include coal and mineral mining, oil and gas development, and pipeline corridors. RFFAs in the CIAA for 
southwestern willow flycatcher include the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project 
and industrial development. The extent of development that would be associated with implementation of 
the COUT BAX alternative routes would be anticipated to occur primarily in areas affected past, present 
or RFFAs in the southwestern willow flycatcher CIAA along COUT BAX alternative routes. The vast 
majority of the Project development of these alternative routes would not be anticipated to contribute to 
fragmentation and modification of southwestern willow flycatcher potential habitat in the CIAA. For all 
alternative routes, the extent of incremental Project development in southwestern willow flycatcher 
potential habitat accounts for a small proportion of total estimated cumulative development in the 
available potential habitat in the CIAA (Table 4-87). If construction and site stabilization actions for the 
Project along the alignments of the COUT BAX alternative routes overlapped temporally with 
development of the TransWest Express Transmission Project, synergistic temporal effects, including 
displacement of southwestern willow flycatcher from specialized and geographically limited contiguous 
riparian habitats or displacement of the species from a larger geographic area could be minimized or 
avoided through implementation of seasonal restrictions. For species that use specialized habitats year- 
round, synergistic temporal effects resulting from construction projects may not be avoided. 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo 


The estimated area of cumulative development in potential yellow-billed cuckoo habitat for COUT BAX 
alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-88. 
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TABLE 4-88 
YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 


462 
484 
COUT BAX-E 





Past and present actions that have affected yellow-billed cuckoo potential habitats in the CIAA include 
fire management, coal and mineral mining, oil and gas development, and pipeline corridors. RFFAs in the 
CIAA for yellow-billed cuckoo include the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project 
and industrial development. The extent of development that would be associated with implementation of 
the COUT BAX alternative routes would be anticipated to occur primarily in areas affected by past, 
present or RFFAs in the yellow-billed cuckoo CIAA along COUT BAX alternative routes. The vast 
majority of the Project development of these alternative routes would not contribute to fragmentation and 
modification of yellow-billed cuckoo potential habitat in the CIAA. For COUT BAX alternative routes, 
the extent of incremental Project development in yellow-billed cuckoo potential habitat accounts for a 
small proportion of total estimated cumulative development in the available potential habitat in the CIAA 
(Table 4-88). 


If construction and site stabilization actions for the Project along the alignments of the COUT BAX 
alternative routes overlapped temporally with development of the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, synergistic temporal effects, including displacement of yellow-billed cuckoo from specialized 
and geographically limited contiguous riparian habitats or displacement of the species from a larger 
geographic area could be minimized or avoided through implementation of seasonal restrictions. For 
species that use specialized habitats year-round, synergistic temporal effects resulting from construction 
projects may not be avoided. 


Mountain Plover 


The estimated area of cumulative development in potential mountain plover habitat for COUT BAX 
alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-89. 


TABLE 4-89 
MOUNTAIN PLOVER POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 


COUT BAX-B 72 
COUT BAX-C 
: W 


COUT BAX-E 295 
NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 
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Past and present actions that have affected mountain plover potential habitats in the CIAA include fire 
management, coal and mineral mining, oil and gas development, and pipeline corridors. RFFAs in the 
CIAA for mountain plover include the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project and 
industrial development. The extent of the development associated with implementation of the COUT 
BAX alternative routes would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation modification of 
mountain plover habitat in the CIAA. However, mountain plovers often breed near areas disturbed by 
construction and other human activities (Knopf and Miller 1994), and would be likely to continue to use 
habitats that are affected by the transmission line and ancillary facilities, access roads, temporary work 
areas, as well as adjacent mountain plover habitat. The majority of total available potential habitat for this 
species would not be developed by the Project or other cumulative actions (Table 4-89). 


If construction and site stabilization actions for the Project along the alignments of the COUT BAX 
alternative routes overlapped temporally with development of the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, synergistic temporal effects, including displacement of mountain plover from specialized and 
contiguous brood-rearing habitats or displacement of the species from a larger geographic area could be 
minimized or avoided through implementation of seasonal restrictions. 


Mexican Spotted Owl 


The estimated area of cumulative development in potential Mexican spotted owl habitat for COUT BAX 
alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-90. 


TABLE 4-90 
MEXICAN SPOTTED OWL POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 





Past and present actions that have affected Mexican spotted owl potential habitats in the CIAA include 
fire management, oil and gas development, and pipeline corridors. The RFFA in the CIAA for Mexican 
spotted owl includes the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project. The extent of 
development associated with implementation of any of the COUT BAX alternative routes would be 
anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and modification of Mexican spotted owl 
potential habitat in the CIAA. If Mexican spotted owls are detected during preconstruction surveys, 
selective mitigation measures, including seasonal and spatial avoidance would be implemented to reduce 
potential effects. However, some vegetation structure in potential Mexican spotted owl nesting habitat 
could be lost, as a result of clearing of trees to maintain a safe conductor height. 


If construction and site stabilization actions for the Project along the alignments of the COUT BAX 
alternative routes overlapped temporally with the development of the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, synergistic temporal effects, including displacement of Mexican spotted owl from specialized and 
geographically limited nesting habitats or displacement of the species from a larger geographic area could 
be minimized or avoided through implementation of seasonal restrictions. 
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Greater Sage-grouse 


The types of potential effects on greater sage-grouse that could occur under COUT BAX alternative 
routes and the degree to which these effects would be mitigated or avoided are described in detail in 
Section 3.2.8.4. The estimated area of cumulative development in sage-grouse core areas or priority 
habitat, general habitat (including sage-grouse habitat in transmission line corridors designated in 
Wyoming Executive Order 2011-5), habitat within 4 miles of leks in core areas or priority habitat, and 
habitat within 4 miles of leks outside core areas and priority habitat for COUT BAX alternative routes is 
summarized in Tables 4-91 through 4-93. 


TABLE 4-91 
GREATER SAGE-GROUSE CORE AREAS OR PRIORITY HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 
SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER 
(COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 


COUT BAX-B 201,283 50,170 9,951 60,166 141,117 
COUT BAX-C_ | 201,283 50,170 9,951 60,165 141,118 
COUT BAX-E 263,633 45,979 17,626 63,641 199,992 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


TABLE 4-92 
GREATER SAGE-GROUSE GENERAL HABITAT AND TRANSMISSION LINE CORRIDORS 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 


TABLE 4-93 
GREATER SAGE-GROUSE HABITAT WITHIN 4 MILES OF LEKS IN CORE AREAS AND 
PRIORITY HABITATS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO 
TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 
| COUTBAX-B | 56,598 | 1864 | 8.220) | | 10,085 46,513 
| COUTBAX-C_| 56,598 | 1,864 | 8,220, | 10,085 46,513 
| COUTBAX-E | 67,177 [1552] 8.220 T9878 57,398 
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Past and present actions that have affected sage-grouse designated habitats in the CIAA include fire 
management, coal and mineral mining, oil and gas development, pipeline corridors, and communication 
development. RFFAs in the CIAA for designated sage-grouse habitats include the construction of the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project as well as coal mining, oil and gas development, wind-energy, 
and reservoir development. The extent of development associated with implementation of any of the 
COUT BAX alternative routes would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and 
modification of sage-grouse designated habitats in the CIAA. 


Some Project impacts on sage-grouse associated with COUT BAX alternative routes in Colorado would 
be in mapped general habitat and would not occur within 4 miles of known leks. Additionally, much of 
the development of the COUT BAX alternative routes in Colorado would be parallel to existing 
disturbances, including high-traffic unpaved roads and existing oil and gas development in areas where 
general sage-grouse habitat would be intersected. Much of the impacts on sage-grouse associated with 
COUT BAX alternative routes in Utah would be in mapped habitat and would not occur within 4 miles of 
known leks. Additionally, much of the development of the COUT BAX alternative routes in Utah would 
be parallel to an existing EHV transmission line. However, sage-grouse habitats in the CIAA of the 
different COUT BAX alternative routes have different attributes including population size, levels of lek 
attendance, stability, and connectivity to surrounding suitable habitats. Detailed descriptions of greater 
sage-grouse populations crossed by COUT BAX alternative routes in Utah are located in Section 3.2.8. 
The magnitude of cumulative development in sage-grouse core areas or priority habitat for all alternative 
routes by sage-grouse population is summarized in Table 4-93. 


COUT BAX alternative routes would not intersect sage-grouse habitats within 4 miles of known leks, 
which are presumably the most important areas for maintaining statewide sage-grouse lek populations in 
Colorado and Utah. If greater sage-grouse are observed during preconstruction surveys for the Project, 
selective mitigation measures, including seasonal and spatial avoidance would be implemented to reduce 
potential effects. However, cumulative impacts on some vegetation structure providing contiguous 
sagebrush communities in greater sage-grouse habitat could occur. 


If construction and site stabilization actions for the Project along the alignments of the COUT BAX 
alternative routes overlapped temporally with development of the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, synergistic temporal effects, including displacement of sage-grouse from geographically limited 
contiguous sagebrush habitats or displacement of the species from a larger geographic area could be 
minimized or avoided through implementation of seasonal restrictions. 


Greater Sage-grouse Utah Populations Crossed by COUT BAX Alternative Routes 


Detailed descriptions of greater sage-grouse populations crossed by COUT BAX alternative routes in 
Utah are located in Section 3.2.8. The estimated area of cumulative disturbance to sage-grouse core areas 
or priority habitats for all alternative routes by sage-grouse population is summarized in Table 4-94. 
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TABLE 4-94 
SAGE-GROUSE UTAH POPULATIONS (CORE AREAS OR PRIORITY HABITAT) CUMULATIVE 
EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS 
TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 


Horn Mountain 
COUT BAX-B 49,000 13,761 35,119 


COUT BAX-C 49,000 13,761 | 80s 35,120 


COUT BAX-E 3,594 3,003 590 


Emma Park 
COUTBAX-B | _0._—| |] 
COUTBAX-C | 0_| = = 0 | 


COUT BAX-E 54,374 3,082 7,116 


Deadman’s Bench 
COUT BAX-B 11,627 1,017 266 


10,197 44,177 


, 1,283 
COUT BAX-C 11,627 1,017 266 1,283 
COUT BAX-E 11,627 1,017 266 1,283 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


10,343 
10,343 
10,343 





Of the BLM-designated sage-grouse populations in Utah (Section 3.2.8, Map 3-4) in the CIAA for the 
species, only habitats supporting the Horn Mountain Population are affected directly by the COUT BAX 
alternative routes. Past and present actions that have affected sage-grouse core areas and priority habitats 
supporting the BLM-designated Horn Mountain population in the CIAA include fire management, coal 
mining, and oil and gas development. The RFFA in the CIAA for sage-grouse core areas and priority 
habitats includes the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project. The extent of 
development associated with implementation of Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C would 
be anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and modification of sage-grouse core areas 
and priority habitats in the CIAA (Table 4-94). Some of the Project impacts on sage-grouse habitat 
supporting the Horn Mountain population associated with Alternatives COUT BAX-B and 

COUT BAX-C in Utah would be in mapped priority and core area habitat (as all occupied sage-grouse 
habitat is considered priority habitat) and would not occur within 4 miles of known leks. Additionally, 
much of the development of Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C, where they cross the Horn 
Mountain area, would be parallel to an existing EHV transmission line. The majority of the total available 
sage-grouse core area and priority habitat supporting the Horn Mountain population would not be 
developed by the Project or other cumulative actions (Table 4-94). 


The COUT BAX alternative routes would not intersect sage-grouse habitats within 4 miles of known leks 
supporting the Horn Mountain population. Presumably habitats within 4 miles of leks are the most 
important areas for maintaining statewide sage-grouse lek populations in Utah. Results of research 
projects in Colorado, Idaho, and Wyoming have indicated that approximately 80 percent of sage-grouse 
nests occur within 4 miles of the active lek where female grouse were captured and assumed to have bred 
(Colorado Greater Sage-grouse Steering Committee 2008). 


Alternative COUT BAX-E crosses four habitat areas historically considered to be part of the Emma Park 


population, however, as sage-grouse presence has not been recently confirmed (BLM 2013b), these 
habitat areas were not considered for the analysis of potential impacts on this population. 
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The estimated area of cumulative development in potential white-tailed prairie dog colonies for COUT 
BAX alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-95. 


TABLE 4-95 
WHITE-TAILED PRAIRIE DOG POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 





Past and present actions that have affected white-tailed prairie dog potential colonies in the CIAA include 
fire management, coal and mineral mining, oil and gas development, and pipeline corridors. The primary 
RFFA in the CIAA for white-tailed prairie dog is the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project. The extent of development associated with implementation of any of the COUT BAX alternative 
routes would be anticipated to incrementally contribute to fragmentation and modification of white-tailed 
prairie dog potential colonies in the CIAA. Potential white-tailed prairie dog colonies adjacent to existing 
human development and linear infrastructure are likely to have previously incurred some of the effects 
described in Section 3.2.8.4. The magnitude of effects of COUT BAX alternative routes on potential 
white-tailed prairie dog colonies may be reduced, relative to areas where development structures are 
absent, in areas where the alternative would be adjacent to the existing human development and 
infrastructure. 


The majority of total available potential colonies for this species would not be developed by the Project or 
other cumulative actions (Table 4-95). 


Black-footed Ferret 


The estimated area of cumulative development in black-footed ferret management areas for COUT BAX 
alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-96. 


TABLE 4-96 
BLACK-FOOTED FERRET MANAGEMENT AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 
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Past and present actions CIAA that have affected black-footed ferret management areas in the CIAA 
includes fire management. The RFFA in the CIAA for black-footed ferret includes the construction of the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project. The extent of development associated with implementation of 
the COUT BAX alternative routes would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and 
modification of black-footed ferret potential habitat in the CIAA. The potential Project effects on black- 
footed ferret that could occur under the COUT BAX alternative routes and the degree to which these 
effects would be mitigated or avoided are described in detail in Section 3.2.8.4. COUT BAX alternative 
routes would intersect the Wolf Creek black-footed ferret management area. Black footed-ferret 
occurrences have not been recorded since a 2009/2010 plague affected the Wolf Creek ferret population, 
ferrets have not been located in the last 2 years, and reintroductions are not currently taking place 
(Ausmus 2012). However, if black-footed ferret reintroductions are resumed in the future, the COUT 
BAX alternative routes could result in effects described in Section 3.2.8.4. 


The majority of total available potential habitat for this species would not be developed by the Project or 
other cumulative actions (Table 4-96). 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


Southwestern Willow Flycatcher 


The estimated area of cumulative development in potential southwestern willow flycatcher habitat for 
COUT alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-97. 


TABLE 4-97 
SOUTHWESTERN WILLOW FLYCATCHER POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 
SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO 
CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 


Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 
Alternatives COUT-H and I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 

Preferred 10 10 10 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Past and present actions in the CIAA that have affected southwestern willow flycatcher potential habitats 
in the CIAA include oil and gas development. The RFFA in the CIAA for southwestern willow flycatcher 
includes the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project. The extent of development that 
would be associated with implementation of Alternative COUT-I would not be anticipated to contribute to 
fragmentation and modification of southwestern willow flycatcher potential habitat in the CIAA. For 
COUT alternative routes, the extent of incremental Project development in southwestern willow 
flycatcher potential habitat accounts for a small proportion of total estimated cumulative development in 
the available potential habitat in the CIAA (Table 4-97). If construction and site stabilization actions for 
the Project along the alignment of Alternative COUT-I overlapped temporally with development of the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project, synergistic temporal effects, including displacement of 
southwestern willow flycatcher from specialized and geographically limited contiguous riparian habitats 
or displacement of the species from a larger geographic area could be minimized or avoided through 
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implementation of seasonal restrictions. For species that use specialized habitats year-round, synergistic 
temporal effects resulting from construction projects may not be avoided. 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo 


The magnitude of cumulative development in potential yellow-billed cuckoo habitat for COUT alternative 
routes is summarized in Table 4-98. 


TABLE 4-98 
YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Development Actions Development 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
1,225 605 29 20 
1,225 605 2 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 


COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 


N 
\o 


On 
mS 


oS 
On 
AK 


COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 
COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 


1,263 
1,212 
1,212 
1,212 
1,212 
1,212 


298 
298 
298 
298 
298 

Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
173 


Hn 
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COUT-C 
COUT-C-1 
COUT-C-2 
COUT-C-3 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
COUT-C-4 474 169 
COUT-C-5 474 


5 
474 
474 


N 
Nn 


— 
nN 
Ne} 
oo 
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169 


474 


—_ 
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— 
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Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 
COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 337 133 149 187 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


344 135 152 192 


= 
w & 
Te 


— 





Past and present actions in the CIAA that have affected yellow-billed cuckoo potential habitats in the 
CIAA include oil and gas development. The RFFA in the CIAA for yellow-billed cuckoo includes the 
construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project and the Victory Pipeline Project. The extent 
of development that would be associated with implementation of the COUT routes would be anticipated 
to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and modification of yellow-billed cuckoo potential habitat in 
the CIAA. For COUT alternative routes, the extent of incremental Project development in yellow-billed 
cuckoo potential habitat accounts for a small proportion of total estimated cumulative development in the 
available potential habitat in the CIAA (Table 4-98). If construction and site stabilization actions for the 
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Project along the alignments of the COUT alternative routes overlapped temporally with development of 
the TransWest Express Transmission Project, synergistic temporal effects, including displacement of 
yellow-billed cuckoo from specialized and geographically limited contiguous riparian habitats or 
displacement of the species from a larger geographic area could be minimized or avoided through 
implementation of seasonal restrictions. For species that use specialized habitats year-round, synergistic 
temporal effects resulting from construction projects may not be avoided. 


Mountain Plover 


The estimated area of cumulative development in potential mountain plover habitat for COUT alternative 
routes is summarized in Table 4-99. 


TABLE 4-99 
MOUNTAIN PLOVER POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE 
COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Total Reasonably Remaining 
Available Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Available 
Alternative Potential Present Future Project Cumulative Potential 
Routes Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
6,093 309 195 5,062 
6,093 309 195 5,062 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
7,213 438 179 53939 
7,213 438 180 5,937 
7,213 438 180 5,938 
7,213 438 5,938 
7,213 438 180 5,938 
7,213 438 184 5,933 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
3,649 6,760 


2,947 ; 
10,409 2,947 398 307 3,652 6,757 
306 3,651 6,758 


10,409 2,947 398 
; 09 3,654 6,755 
9 


COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 


COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 
COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 


— 
oo 
So 


COUT-C 
COUT-C-1 
COUT-C-2 
COUT-C-3 
(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
COUT-C-4 
COUT-C-5 


10,40 


\o 


10,409 2,947 398 


w 
x 


3 ’ 
10,409 2,947 398 309 3,654 6,755 
10,409 2,947 398 299 3,644 6,765 


Ww 
\o 
Co 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 
fxppncant 10,409 2,947 308 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
98 


3 
COUT-I 10,409 2,947 3 288 3,633 6,776 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


29 3,637 6,772 





Past and present actions in the CIAA that have affected mountain plover potential habitats in the CIAA 
include fire management, coal and other mineral mining, oil and gas development, pipeline corridors, and 
residential and industrial development. RFFAs in the CIAA for mountain plover include the construction 
of the TransWest Express Transmission Project, the Victory Pipeline Project, and oil and gas 
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development. The extent of development associated with implementation of other COUT alternative 
routes would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and modification of mountain 
plover potential habitat in the CIAA. However, mountain plovers often breed near areas disturbed by 
construction and other human activities (Knopf and Miller 1994), and would be likely to continue to use 
habitats that are affected by the transmission line and ancillary facilities, access roads, temporary work 
areas, as well as adjacent mountain plover habitat. The majority of the total available potential habitat for 
this species would not be developed by the Project or other cumulative actions (Table 4-99). 


If construction and site stabilization actions for the Project along the alignments of the COUT alternative 
routes overlapped temporally with development of the TransWest Express Transmission Project, 
synergistic temporal effects, of the projects including displacement of mountain plover from specialized 
and contiguous brood-rearing habitats or displacement of the species from a larger geographic area could 
be minimized or avoided through implementation of seasonal restrictions. 


Mexican Spotted Owl 


The estimated area of cumulative development in potential Mexican spotted owl habitat for COUT 
alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-100. 


TABLE 4-100 
MEXICAN SPOTTED OWL POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Development Actions Development 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
12,34 
9,63 
10,843 


COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 
COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 


an 


| 3,967, 8,379 
3,856 5,781 
3,930 6,913 


~ 


12:22 
12,226 
10,843 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
12,49 
COUT-C-1 14,107 fe ___ 990 
COUT-C-2 153282 8 14,168 


1 - 
COUT-C-3 
Cepency, 15,232 5 39 82 1,065 14,167 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


992 
88 5 
COUT-C-4 15,98 247 157 15,298 
247 85 
97 


3,986 8,240 
3,986 8,240 
3,930 6,913 


11,995 


13,114 


ele 
\O|\O 


COUT-C 


N 


DIO 


— 


COUT-C-5 15,986 [| 247, [285 152 15,303 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 

Prakened 12,474 216 203 
Alternative) 


7 
COUT-I 17,468 1,828 12 2,155 15,313 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


4 11,977 


7 
7 
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Past and present actions in the CIAA that have affected Mexican spotted owl potential habitats in the 
CIAA include fire management, oil and gas development, and pipeline corridors. The RFFA in the CIAA 
for Mexican spotted owl includes the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project. The 
extent of development associated with implementation of Alternatives COUT-C and its route variations, 
COUT-H, and COUT-I would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and 
modification of Mexican spotted owl potential habitat in the CIAA. 


The extent of development associated with implementation of Alternatives COUT-A and COUT-B and 
the associated route variations would not be anticipated to contribute as extensively to fragmentation and 
modification of Mexican spotted owl potential habitat in the CIAA as the other COUT alternative routes. 


If Mexican spotted owls are detected during preconstruction surveys, selective mitigation measures, 
including seasonal and spatial avoidance could be implemented to reduce potential effects. However, 
some vegetation structure in potential Mexican spotted owl habitat could be lost, as a result of clearing of 
trees to maintain a safe conductor height. 


The majority of total available potential habitat for this species would not be developed by the Project or 
other cumulative actions (Table 4-100). 


If construction and site stabilization actions for the Project along the alignments of the COUT alternative 
routes overlapped temporally with the development of the TransWest Express Transmission Project, 
synergistic temporal effects, including displacement of Mexican spotted owl from specialized and 
geographically limited nesting habitats or displacement of the species from a larger geographic area could 
be minimized or avoided through implementation of seasonal restrictions. 


Greater Sage-grouse 


The types of potential effects on greater sage-grouse that could occur under COUT alternative routes and 
the degree to which these effects would be mitigated or avoided are described in detail in Section 3.2.8.4. 
The estimated area of cumulative development in sage-grouse core areas or priority habitat, general 
habitat (including sage-grouse habitat in transmission line corridors designated in Wyoming Executive 
Order 2011-5), habitat within 4 miles of leks in core areas or priority habitat, and habitat within 4 miles of 
leks outside core areas and priority habitat for COUT alternative routes is summarized in Tables 4-101 
through 4-103. 


TABLE 4-101 
GREATER SAGE-GROUSE CORE AREAS OR PRIORITY HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 
SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER 
(COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat Development Actions Development Development Habitat 
144,296 10,970 746 156,012 
144,246 10,950 745 155,941 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
120,908 15,187 384 136,478 
117,610 11,346 394 129,350 
117,612 11,346 394 129,351 
118,350 11,346 393 130,089 
118,266 11,346 393 130,005 
117,696 11,346 403 129,444 
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TABLE 4-101 
GREATER SAGE-GROUSE CORE AREAS OR PRIORITY HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 
SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER 
(COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 

Route Habitat Development Actions Development Development Habitat 

Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

621,626 92,289 14,554 
607,345 90,233 10,713 
607,344 90,233 10,713 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 610,351 90,317 10,713 357 101,386 508,965 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


ab: 
COUT-C-4 606,463 90,179 10,713 101,249 505,215 
COUT-C-5 609,471 90,263 10,713 101,321 508,150 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

tsp ieant 653,230 101,137 18,508 341 119,986 533,244 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


615,436 109,362 11,064 120,852 494,584 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


TABLE 4-102 
GREATER SAGE-GROUSE GENERAL HABITAT AND TRANSMISSION LINE CORRIDORS 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Habitat | Development Actio Development | Development Habitat 


ns 

Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 132,967 19,949 767 246 20,963 112,005 
67 246 20,962 112,005 

3 


COUT-A-1 132,967 19,949 7 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
20,960 112,007 


161 24 

767 245 
767 245 
767 245 
761 245 
767 250 
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TABLE 4-102 
GREATER SAGE-GROUSE GENERAL HABITAT AND TRANSMISSION LINE CORRIDORS 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
COUT-C 136,367 20,080 21,124 115,244 
21,126 115,242 


COUT-C-1 136,368 20,080 ; 
21,125 115,242 


COUT-C-2 136,368 20,080 ; 
; 21,128 115,240 


COUT-C-3 

Cspeney 136,368 20,080 767 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 136,368 20,080 : 
COUT-C-5 136,368 20,080 272 21,119 115,249 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

Csppteant 136,368 20,080 767 266 21,113 115,255 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 136,368 20,080 21,109 115,259 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


TABLE 4-103 
GREATER SAGE-GROUSE HABITAT WITHIN 4 MILES OF LEKS IN CORE AREAS OR PRIORITY 
HABITATS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH — 
U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
9.015 429 
9.010 429 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
9.444 112 
9,438 
9,438 
9,438 
9,438 
9.438 100 
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TABLE 4-103 
GREATER SAGE-GROUSE HABITAT WITHIN 4 MILES OF LEKS IN CORE AREAS OR PRIORITY 
HABITATS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH -— 
U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
35,771 275,438 


COUT-C 311,209 26,580 9,093 ; 
COUT-C-1 309,41 26,536 9,088 35,707 273,703 
COUT-C-2 309,41 26,536 9,088 35,707 273,703 


COUT-C-4 309,410 26,536 9,088 35,708 273,702 
COUT-C-5 309,410 26,536 9,088 


35,705 273,705 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 281,669 25,287 8,923 34,290 Pel? 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 266,261 25,409 8,857 34,429 231,832 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


a 
COUT-C-3 
a 309,410 26,536 9,088 84 35,708 273,702 
referred 
Alternative) 





Past and present actions in the CIAA that have affected sage-grouse designated habitats in the CIAA 
include fire management, coal and mineral mining, oil and gas development, pipeline corridors; as well as 
communication, transportation, and residential developments. RFFAs in the CIAA for designated sage- 
grouse habitats include the construction of the Gateway West and TransWest Express transmission 
projects and the Victory Pipeline Project as well as coal mining, oil and gas development, and wind 
energy and reservoir development. The extent of development associated with implementation of any of 
the COUT alternative routes would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and 
modification of sage-grouse designated habitats in the CIAA (Tables 4-101 through 4-103). 


Some of the Project impacts on sage-grouse associated with COUT alternative routes in Colorado would 
be in mapped general habitat and would not cross habitats within 4 miles of leks. Additionally, much of 
the development of the COUT routes in Colorado would be parallel to existing disturbances, including 
high traffic unpaved roads and existing oil and gas development in areas where general sage-grouse 
habitat would be intersected. The majority of the total available designated habitats for sage-grouse would 
not be developed by the Project or other cumulative actions (Tables 4-101 through 4-103). 


Some of the Project impacts on sage-grouse associated with COUT alternative routes in Utah would occur 
in areas where the alternative would be parallel to an existing high-voltage transmission line that have 
degraded the existing quality of sage-grouse habitats. COUT alternative routes cross sage-grouse habitats 
within 4 miles of active leks, which are assumed to be the areas of highest importance for maintaining 
existing sage-grouse populations in Utah. However, sage-grouse habitats in the CIAA of the different 
COUT alternative routes and associated route variations have different attributes including population 
size, levels of lek attendance, stability, and connectivity to surrounding suitable habitats. Detailed 
descriptions of greater sage-grouse populations crossed by COUT alternative routes in Utah are located in 
Section 3.2.8. The magnitude of cumulative development in sage-grouse core areas or priority habitat, 
general habitat, habitat within 4 miles of leks in core areas, and habitat within 4 miles of leks in non-core 
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areas for all alternative routes by sage-grouse population in Utah, is summarized in Tables 4-101 through 
4-103. 


If greater sage-grouse are observed during preconstruction surveys for the Project, selective mitigation 
measures, including seasonal and spatial avoidance would be implemented to reduce potential effects. 
However, some cumulative impacts on vegetation structure providing contiguous sagebrush communities 
in greater sage-grouse habitat could occur. 


If construction and site stabilization actions for the Project along the alignments of the COUT alternative 
routes may overlap temporally with the TransWest Express Transmission Project, synergistic temporal 
effects, including displacement of sage-grouse from geographically limited contiguous sagebrush habitats 
or displacement of the species from a larger geographic area could be minimized or avoided through 
implementation of seasonal restrictions. 


Greater Sage-grouse Utah Populations Crossed by COUT Alternative Routes 


Detailed descriptions of greater sage-grouse populations crossed by COUT alternative routes in Utah are 
located in Section 3.2.8. 


The estimated area of cumulative development in sage-grouse core areas or priority habitat, and habitat 
within 4 miles of leks in core areas and priority habitats for COUT alternative routes by sage-grouse 
population is summarized in Tables 4-104 and 4-105. 


TABLE 4-104 

SAGE-GROUSE UTAH POPULATIONS (CORE AREAS OR PRIORITY HABITATS) CUMULATIVE 

EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH 
TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 

Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Development Actions Development 

South Slope Uinta Population 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 


COUT-A 147,682 53,737 371 157 54,265 93,416 


COUT-A-1 147,682 53,737 371 157 54,265 93,416 


Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 


COUT-B 97,576 29,257 378 29,635 67,941 


378 
378 
378 
378 
378 


Halfway Hollow Population 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
379 231 
379 231 
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TABLE 4-104 
SAGE-GROUSE UTAH POPULATIONS (CORE AREAS OR PRIORITY HABITATS) CUMULATIVE 
EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH 
TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 


COUT-B 144,66 379 228 
COUT-B-1 144,66 379 230 
COUT-B-2__|_ 144,66 379 230 
COUT-B-3__|_ 144,660 379 230 
COUT-B-4__|_ 144,660 379 229 
COUT-B-5__|_ 144,660 379 235 


Deadman’s Bench Population 

Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
83,243 358 127 
83,243 358 127 

Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
83,243 358 126 
83,243 358 127 
83,243 358 127 
83,243 358 126 
83,243 358 126 
83,243 358 129 

Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
122,426 358 273 
COUT-C-1_|_ 122,426 358 275 
COUT-C-2__ | 122,426 358 275 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 122,426 21,129 358 277 21,764 100,662 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 122,426 21,129 358 277 21,763 100,662 
COUT-C-5 122,426 21,129 358 268 21575) 100,671 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(xpphc ant 122,426 21,129 358 263 21,749 100,677 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 122,426 21,129 358 259 21,745 100,681 


Strawberry/Fruitland Population 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 


COUT-A 155,783 17,797 486 230 
COUT-A-1 155,783 17,797 486 230 


o}O 


COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 


COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 
COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 


COUT-C 


18,514 137,269 
18,514 137,269 
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TABLE 4-104 
SAGE-GROUSE UTAH POPULATIONS (CORE AREAS OR PRIORITY HABITATS) CUMULATIVE 
EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH 
TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 


Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 

COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 
COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 


COUT-C 3,273 
COUT-C-1 3,273 
COUT-C-2 3,273 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 

Preferred aAi8 
Alternative) 

COUT-C-4 3,273 


COUT-C-5 3,273 9 
Emma Park Population 


Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 


COUT-A 108 9,240 

COUT-A-1 7,294 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 

COUT-B 4,672 29 130,669 

COUT-B-1 837 120,559 

COUT-B-2 837 120,559 


3,179 
3,179 
3,179 
3,179 
3,179 
3,179 


94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


a 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

3,179 
3,179 
3,179 


‘oO 


9 
9 
9 
9 3,179 
9 


\o 


3,179 
3,179 


a 


oo 
oo 


COUT-B-3 837 123,845 

COUT-B-4 837 120,922 

COUT-B-5 837 123,482 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

COUT-C 4,672 

COUT-C-1 837 

COUT-C-2 837 
F 37 


Go] G2] Qo] Go] Go 


23,191 137,528 
17,251 128,316 
39 17,251 128,316 


39 17,335 131,238 


17,251 128,315 
17,334 131,240 


Go] Go Go} oo 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 

Distered 148,574 16,458 8 
Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 145,567 16,375 837 
COUT-C-5 148,574 16,458 837 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Appicant 127,833 16,380 7,680 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-I 67,603 12,780 501 


24,061 103,772 





83 13,364 54,238 
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TABLE 4-104 
SAGE-GROUSE UTAH POPULATIONS (CORE AREAS OR PRIORITY HABITATS) CUMULATIVE 
EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH 
TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 
Anthro Mountain Population 

Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 

COUT-A 

COUT-A-1 


Ww] Go 
at 
a 
at 
ele 


Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 


50,748 126 
50,748 126 
50,748 126 
50,748 126 
50,748 126 
50,748 126 

ASAE COUT-C and Route Variations 
16,779 248 
71,70 
71,7 


| 
a) 
44,227 
44,227 
44,227 
44,227 


6 521 44,227 
6,521 44,227 


11,294 65,485 
11,354 66,417 
11,354 66,417 


11,355 66,417 


11,301 65,589 
11,300 65,591 


11,292 65,487 


11,292 65,487 


COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 
COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 


COUT-C 
COUT-C-1 
COUT-C-2 


|COUT-C 

| COUT-C-1_| 

| COUT-C-2_| 
COUT-C-3 


(Agency 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
COUT-C-4 
COUT-C-5 


77,771 11,067 


76,891 11,014 
76,891 11,014 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


pe A 
| 248 
| 24g | 
| 248] 
248, = 20) — 


uD 
\o 


COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 
76,779 
Horn re ee 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


76,779 11,007 


COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 48,476 13,758 13,879 34,597 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


3,594 3,003 3,003 


ce 
— 
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TABLE 4-105 
SAGE-GROUSE UTAH POPULATIONS (HABITAT IN 4 MILES OF LEKS IN CORE AREAS OR 
PRIORITY HABITATS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH — 
U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 


ment Action Vv 
South Slope Uinta Population 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
23,304 217 
23,304 217 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
8,664 
8,664 
8,664 
8,664 
8,664 217 
8,664 217 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
Halfway Hollow Population 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
10,630 134 
10,630 134 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
10,630 
10,630 
10,630 
10,630 
10,630 134 
10,630 134 
Deadman’s Bench Population 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
3,242 
3,242 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
3,242 
3,242 
3,242 
3,242 
3,242 
3,242 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
3,242 
3,242 
3,242 


Ww 
So 
< 
- 
® 
x 
f 
a 
z. 
S 
- 
S 
o 
< 
© 
© 
So 
rs 
® 
Dn 
oS 
® 
© 
© 
o 
rS 
5 
e 
5 
- 
S 
o 
< 
© 
o 
So 
rs 
5 
® 
5 
= 
x 
f 
= 
z. 
S 
= 


COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 


66,874 
66,874 


23,656 
23,656 


43,218 
43,218 


ele 
Ww] oo 
nn 


COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 
COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 


42,681 
42,681 
42,681 
42,681 
42,681 
42,681 


8,881 
8,881 
8,881 
8,881 
8,881 
8,881 


33,800 
33,800 
33,800 
33,800 
33,800 
33,800 


217 
217 
217 


N 
- 
~ 


COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 


80,480 
80,48 


10,839 
10,839 


69,640 
69,640 


=} 


~}/~. 
DIN 


COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 
COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 


80,48 
80,48 
80,48 
80,48 
80,48 
80,480 


10,838 
10,839 
10,839 
10,839 
10,839 
10,840 


69,641 
69,641 
69,641 
69,641 
69,641 
69,639 


134 


|COUT-B_ | 80.480 | 10,630 | 34 5 10,838 09,641 
| =couTB-1 [80.480 | 10,630 | 134 5 T0839 69.641 
| couT-B-2 | 80.480 | 10,630_—s| 134 5 T0839 69,641 
| CouT-B-3__ | 80.480 | 10,630 | 134 5 T0839 69,641 
| ~couTB-4 [80.480 | 10,630 | 134 5 T0839 69.641 
| =—couTB-5_ | 80.480 | 10.630 34] S77 ST 10.840] 69.639 


COUT-A 
OUT-A-1 


29,311 
29,311 


3,313 
3,313 


25,998 
25,998 


Q 
qa 
i, 
\O}\O 
i 
G2] 0 


COUT-B 29,311 
COUT-B-1 29,311 
COUT-B-2 29,311 
COUT-B-3 29,311 
COUT-B-4 29,311 

OUT-B-5 29,311 


3,313 
3,313 
3,313 
3,313 
3,313 
3;313 


25,998 
25,998 
25,998 
25,998 
25,998 
25,997 


HHH IRS RIA 
\O |O}.O}O]O]o 
NINININININ 


COUT-C 
COUT-C-1 
COUT-C-2 

UT-C- 

(Agency 

Preferred 

Alternative) 

COUT-C-4 

COUT-C-5 


29,311 
29,311 
29,311 


3,373 
3,374 
3,374 


25,938 
25,937 
25,937 


49 83 





Q 
oO 
OQ 
wo 


29,311 3,242 3,374 25,936 


29,311 
29,311 


3,242 
3,242 


& 
\o 


& Bs 
\o \O |\o 
oo oo 00} 00 


oo 
& 


3,374 
3,372 


25,936 


49 25,939 
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TABLE 4-105 
SAGE-GROUSE UTAH POPULATIONS (HABITAT IN 4 MILES OF LEKS IN CORE AREAS OR 
PRIORITY HABITATS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH — 
U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat Development Actions Development 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 
(Applicant 
29,311 3,242 49 3,370 25,941 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 29,311 3,242 3,369 25,942 


Strawberry/Fruitland Population 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
72,994 61,518 
72,994 61,518 


Emma Park Population 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 


COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 


COUT-A 
COU 


PF CC Ci 7068 

1,22 pl 82 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 

COUT-B 101,285 91,784 

COUT-B-1 97,407 89,152 

T-B-2 97,409 89,152 
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oO 
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| oo 
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COUT-B-3 98,425 89,514 

COUT-B-4 98,425 89,514 

T-B-5 97,409 89,152 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

103,383 92,566 

101,584 90,832 

101,584 90,832 


3 
3 90,832 
101,584 10,060 693 
8 


90,832 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 
(Applicant 
73,843 8,811 9,339 64,504 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


52 
COUT 52,588 463 43,861 
Anthro Mountain Population 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
32,941 126 27,989 
32,941 27,989 
32,941 27,989 
32,941 27,989 
32,941 27,989 
32,941 27,989 
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TABLE 4-105 
SAGE-GROUSE UTAH POPULATIONS (HABITAT IN 4 MILES OF LEKS IN CORE AREAS OR 
PRIORITY HABITATS) CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH — 
U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat Development Actions Development Development Habitat 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
27,989 
| 32,941 | 4,826 | 27,989 
| 32,941 | 4,826 | 27,989 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 32,941 4,826 4,952 27,989 
Preferred 

Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 32,941 4,826 4,952 27,989 
COUT-C-5 32,941 4,826 4,952 27,989 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 
(Applicant 
Brefemed 32,941 4,826 126 
Alternative) 
[aes 


32,941 4,826 4,952 27,989 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


4,952 27,989 





South Slope Uinta Population 


Of the BLM-designated sage-grouse populations in Utah (Section 3.2.8, Map 3-4) in the CIAA for the 
species, core areas and priority habitats, as well as habitats within 4 miles of leks supporting the South 
Slope Uinta population, would be affected directly by Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A-1. Past and present actions that have affected sage-grouse core areas and priority habitats 
supporting the BLM-designated South Slope Uinta population in the CIAA include residential and oil and 
gas development. The RFFA in the CIAA for core and priority habitats includes the construction of the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project and the Victory Pipeline Project. The extent of development 
associated with implementation of Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation COUT-A-1 would be 
anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and modification of sage-grouse designated 
habitats in the CIAA (Tables 4-104 and 4-105). 


Project impacts on sage-grouse habitat supporting the South Slope Uinta population associated with 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation COUT-A-1 would be in priority and core area habitat, as well 
as habitat within 4 miles of known leks. However, much of the development of the COUT alternative 
routes, where they are anticipated to cross the South Slope Uinta area, would be parallel to an existing 
EHV transmission line. 


Halfway Hollow Population 


Of the BLM-designated sage-grouse populations in Utah (Section 3.2.8, Map 3-4) in the CIAA for the 
species, core areas and priority habitats, as well as habitats within 4 miles of leks supporting the Halfway 
Hollow population, would be affected directly by Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation COUT-A-1 
as well as COUT-B and the associated route variations. Past and present actions that have affected sage- 
grouse core areas and priority habitats supporting the BLM-designated Halfway Hollow population in the 
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CIAA include mineral mining and oil and gas development. The RFFA in the CIAA for core and priority 
habitats includes the construction of the TransWest Express Project. A portion of the Project development 
of Alternative COUT-A, Route Variation COUT-A-1, Alternative COUT-B, and the associated route 
variations would occur outside areas affected by past, present, or RFFAs in the sage-grouse CIAA 
(Tables 4-104 and 4-105) and would contribute further to fragmentation and modification of sage-grouse 
designated habitats in the CIAA for this species. 


Impacts on sage-grouse habitat supporting the Halfway Hollow population associated with development 
of Alternative COUT-A, Route Variation COUT-A-1, Alternative COUT-B, and the associated route 
variations would be in priority and core area habitat, as well as habitat within 4 miles of known leks. 
Much of the development of the COUT alternative routes, where they cross the Halfway Hollow area, 
would be parallel to an existing high-voltage transmission line. 


Deadman’s Bench Population 


Of the BLM-designated sage-grouse populations in Utah (Section 3.2.8, Map 3-4) in the CIAA for the 
species, core areas and priority habitats, as well as habitats within 4 miles of leks supporting the 
Deadman’s Bench population, would be affected directly by all the COUT alternative routes and route 
variations. Past and present actions that have affected sage-grouse core areas and priority habitats 
supporting the BLM-designated Deadman’s Bench population in the CIAA include mineral mining and 
oil and gas development. RFFAs in the CIAA for core and priority habitats include the construction of the 
TransWest Express Project as well as oil and gas development. The extent of development associated 
with implementation of the COUT alternative routes would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to 
fragmentation and modification of sage-grouse designated habitats in the CIAA (Tables 4-104 and 4-105). 


Project impacts on sage-grouse habitat supporting the Deadman’s Bench population associated with 
implementation of the COUT alternative routes and their route variations would be in priority and core 
area habitat as well as habitat within 4 miles of known leks. Some of the development of the COUT 
alternative routes, where they are anticipated to cross the Deadman’s Bench area, would be parallel to an 
existing EHV transmission line. 


Strawberry/Fruitland Population 


Of the BLM-designated sage-grouse populations in Utah (Section 3.2.8, Map 3-4) in the CIAA for the 
species, core areas and priority habitats as well as habitats within 4 miles of leks supporting the 
Strawberry/Fruitland population are directly affected by Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A-1. Past and present actions that have affected sage-grouse core areas and priority habitats 
supporting the BLM-designated Strawberry/Fruitland population in the CIAA include residential and 
oil/gas development. RFFAs in the CIAA for core and priority habitats include the construction of the 
TransWest Express transmission Project, as well as oil and gas development. The extent of development 
associated with implementation of Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation COUT-A-1 would be 
anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and modification of sage-grouse designated 
habitats in the CIAA (Tables 4-104 and 4-105). 


Project impacts on sage-grouse habitat supporting the Strawberry/Fruitland population associated with 
implementation of Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation COUT-A-1 would be in priority and core 
area habitat as well as habitat within 4 miles of known leks. Much of the development of Alternative 
COUT-A and Route Variation COUT-A-1 would be parallel to an existing EHV transmission line, where 
they are anticipated to cross the Strawberry/Fruitland area. 
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Emma Park Population 


Of the BLM-designated sage-grouse populations in Utah (Section 3.2.8, Map 3-4) in the CIAA for the 
species, core areas and priority habitats, as well as habitats within 4 miles of leks supporting the Emma 
Park population, would be affected directly by Alternatives COUT-B and COUT-C and their associated 
route variations, as well as Alternative COUT-I. Past and present actions that have affected sage-grouse 
core areas and priority habitats supporting the BLM-designated Emma Park population in the CIAA 
include fire management, coal and other mineral mining, residential and oil and gas development. RFFAs 
in the CIAA for core and priority habitats include the construction of the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project as well as coal mining. 


The extent of development associated with implementation associated with Alternatives COUT-B and 
COUT-C (not including the associate route variations) would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to 
fragmentation and modification of sage-grouse core areas and priority habitats as well as habitats within 4 
miles of known leks in the CIAA (Tables 4-104 and 4-105). 


The extent of development associated with implementation associated with implementation of 
Alternatives COUT-B and COUT-C route variations as well as Alternative COUT-I would be anticipated 
to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and modification of sage-grouse core areas and priority 
habitats in the CIAA (Tables 4-104 and 4-105). However, Alternatives COUT-B and COUT-C route 
variations avoid habitats within 4 miles of known leks in core areas and priority habitats supporting the 
Emma Park population, which are assumed to be the areas of highest importance for maintaining existing 
sage-grouse populations in Utah. Alternative COUT-I crosses habitats within 4 miles of leks in core areas 
and priority habitat outside areas affected by past, present, or RFFAs in the sage-grouse CIAA 

(Tables 4-104 and 4-105) and would further contribute to fragmentation and modification of habitats 
within 4 miles of leks in sage-grouse core areas and priority habitats in the CIAA for this species. 


Project impacts on sage-grouse habitat supporting the Emma Park population associated with Alternatives 
COUT-B, COUT-C, and their associated route variations, as well as COUT-I would be in priority and 
core area habitat as well as habitat within 4 miles of known leks. Much of the development of Where they 
cross the Emma Park area, Alternatives COUT-B and COUT-C and their associated route variations 
would be in areas of existing oil and gas development. 


Anthro Mountain Population 


Of the BLM-designated sage-grouse populations in Utah (Section 3.2.8, Map 3-4) in the CIAA for the 
species, core areas and priority habitats as well as habitats within 4 miles of leks supporting the Anthro 
Mountain population are directly affected by Alternatives COUT-C and the associated route variations, 
COUT-H, and COUT-I. Past and present actions that have affected sage-grouse core areas and priority 
habitats supporting the BLM-designated Anthro Mountain population in the CIAA include mineral 
mining and oil and gas development. The RFFA in the CIAA for core and priority habitats includes the 
construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project. The extent of development associated with 
implementation of any of the Alternatives COUT-C and the associated route variations, COUT-H, and 
COUT-I would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and modification of sage- 
grouse core areas and priority habitats in the CIAA (Tables 4-104 and 4-105). 


Project impacts on sage-grouse habitat supporting the Anthro Mountain population associated with 


Alternative COUT-C and the associated route variations, COUT-H, and COUT-I would be in priority and 
core area habitat but not in habitats within 4 miles of known leks in priority and core areas. 
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Horn Mountain Population 


Of the BLM-designated sage-grouse populations in Utah (Section 3.2.8, Map 3-4) in the CIAA for the 
species, core areas and priority habitats as well as habitats within 4 miles of leks supporting the Horn 
Mountain population are directly affected by Alternative COUT-I. Past and present actions that have 
affected sage-grouse core areas and priority habitats supporting the BLM-designated Horn Mountain 
population in the CIAA include fire management, coal mining, and oil/gas development. The RFFA in the 
CIAA for core and priority habitats includes the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project. The extent of development associated with implementation of any of the Alternative COUT-I 
would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and modification of sage-grouse core 
areas and priority habitats in the CIAA (Tables 4-104 and 4-105). 


Project impacts on sage-grouse habitat supporting the Horn Mountain population associated with 
Alternative COUT-I would be in core areas and priority habitat but not within 4 miles of known leks in 
core areas and priority habitat. Much of the development of Alternative COUT-I where they cross the 
Horn Mountain area, would be parallel to an existing EHV transmission line. 


White-tailed Prairie Dog 


The estimated area of cumulative development in potential white-tailed prairie dog habitat for COUT 
alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-106. 


TABLE 4-106 
WHITE-TAILED PRAIRIE DOG POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 
COUT-B-1 
COUT-B-2 
COUT-B-3 
COUT-B-4 
COUT-B-5 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
COUT-C 
cour-c-1_ | 1691 [0 7 | 88824 T3867 
COUT-C2_ | 1691 | 1300 | G8 868 


COUT-C-3 

(Agency 

Preferred 189 325 1,366 
Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 1,367 
COUT-C-5 1,692 1,373 
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TABLE 4-106 
WHITE-TAILED PRAIRIE DOG POTENTIAL HABITAT CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Habitat | Development Actions Development | Development Habitat 
Alternative COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 

Preferred 132 hie 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 2922 227 387 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 





Past and present actions in the CIAA that have affected white-tailed prairie dog potential colonies in the 
CIAA include fire management, coal and other mineral mining, oil and gas development, residential and 
industrial development, and pipeline corridors. RFFAs in the CIAA for white-tailed prairie dog include 
the construction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project, the Victory Pipeline Project, and oil and 
gas development. The extent of development associated with implementation of any of the COUT 
alternative routes would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and modification of 
white-tailed prairie dog potential colonies in the CIAA. Potential white-tailed prairie dog colonies 
adjacent to existing human development and linear infrastructure are likely to have previously incurred 
some of the effects described in Section 3.2.8.4. The magnitude of development associate with 
implementation of COUT alternative routes in white-tailed prairie dog potential colonies could be 
reduced, relative to areas where development structures are absent, in areas where the alternative would 
be adjacent to the existing human development and infrastructure. 


The majority of total available potential colonies for this species would not be developed by the Project or 
other cumulative actions (Table 4-106). 


Black-footed Ferret 


The estimated area of cumulative development in black-footed ferret management areas for COUT 
alternative routes is summarized in Table 4-107. 


TABLE 4-107 
BLACK-FOOTED FERRET MANAGEMENT AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 


Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 11,417 10,605 
COUT-A-1 11,417 10,605 
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TABLE 4-107 
BLACK-FOOTED FERRET MANAGEMENT AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR 
THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably 

Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining 

Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available 
Route Resource | Development Actions Development | Development | Resource 


Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
10,605 


10,605 
10,605 
10,605 
10,605 
20 10,604 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
152 14,432 
153 14,431 
14,431 


COUT-C-3 
Preferred 
Alternative) 


Re lReyelele 
\O}|\O]\O]\O}\o 


COUT-C-4 16,514 1,826 154 2,084 14,430 
COUT-C-5 16,514 1,826 149 2,079 14,435 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H 

(Applicant 

Preferred 16,514 1,826 104 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 16,514 1,826 144 2,074 14,440 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


— 
Nn 
w 


146 2,076 14,438 
4. 





A past and present action in the CIAA that has affected black-footed ferret management areas in the 
CIAA includes fire management. The RFFA in the CIAA for black-footed ferret includes the construction 
of the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 


The extent of development associated with implementation of the Alternatives COUT-A and COUT-B, 
and their associated route variations would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation 
and modification of black-footed ferret management area in the CIAA. 


The extent of development associated with implementation of Alternatives COUT-C (and its route 
variations), COUT-H, and COUT-I would be anticipated to contribute incrementally to fragmentation and 
modification of black-footed ferret management area in the CIAA. 


The potential effects on black-footed ferret that could occur under the COUT alternative routes and the 
degree to which these effects would be mitigated or avoided are described in detail in Section 3.2.8.4. 
COUT alternative routes would intersect the Wolf Creek black-footed ferret management area. Black 
footed-ferret occurrences have not been recorded since a 2009/2010 plague affected the Wolf Creek ferret 
population, ferrets have not been located in the last 2 years, and reintroductions are not currently taking 
place (Ausmus 2012). However, if black-footed ferret reintroductions are resumed in the future, the 
COUT alternative routes could result in effects described in Section 3.2.8.4. 
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The majority of total available potential habitat for this species would not be developed by the Project or 
other cumulative actions (Table 4-107). 


4.3.9 Fish and Aquatic Resources 


The general approach for analysis of cumulative effects on aquatic habitats including the geographic and 
temporal scopes defined for analysis is presented in Table 4-3. This analysis relies on direct and indirect 
impacts from the Project detailed in Section 3.2.9 and are considered in conjunction with the past, present, 
and RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 


Known occurrences of special status fish and aquatic species occurring within 1 mile of the reference 
centerlines, critical habitats for federally listed special status fish and aquatic species occurring within 1 
mile of the reference centerlines, and general fish and aquatic habitats occurring within 300 feet of the 
reference centerlines are identified and quantitatively analyzed in Section 3.2.9.5. 


The Project and other past, present, and RFFAs are not likely to result in direct effects on listed special 
status fish, amphibians, or designated critical habitats. This assumption is based on the premise that 
development of facilities in aquatic habitats or in proximity to aquatic habitats is undesirable from a 
constructability standpoint and because federal and state laws mandate the avoidance of impacts on 
aquatic habitats. Because the likelihood of direct impacts on fish and aquatic resources is improbable, a 
quantitative assessment of effects are analyzed in this section, rather a qualitative discussion of actions, 
which could result in cumulative and incremental effects on aquatic habitats including those designated as 
critical habitats for federally listed endangered fish species, will be the main focus of this section. 


Given that water quality and aquatic habitats are highly interrelated, this section is supported by the 
quantitative assessment of impacts on surface-water quality, detailed in Section 4.3.4.3. The water 
resources cumulative effects analysis uses the ground disturbance model described in Section 2.5.1.2 and 
the quantitative direct and indirect impacts of the Project in conjunction with other past, present, and 
RFFAs in a particular subbasin on the water resources identified in Section 3.2.4.3.2 with a particular 
focus on how those actions would affect surface-water quality. Results of that analysis serve as supporting 
information for the qualitative discussion of indirect impacts on fish and aquatic resources, which are 
described in the following sections. 


In addition to using the results of the water-resources quantitative analysis, this qualitative analysis of fish 
and aquatic resources will take into account the effects of the Project and other past, present, and RFFAs 
in subbasins particularly sensitive to ground-disturbing activities. These watersheds include areas with 
high erosion potential (refer to Section 3.2.2), impaired or outstanding waters (refer to Section 3.2.4), and 
areas known to support special status species and general aquatic habitats (refer to section 3.2.9). 


4.3.9.1 Issues Identified for Analysis 


Issues related to the effects of the Project and other past, present, and reasonably foreseeable future 
actions on fish and aquatic resources analyzed in this section were identified by the public and the 
Agency Interdisciplinary Team during scoping. Analysis was conducted using the best available data for 
fish and aquatic resources. 


4.3.9.1.1 Potential Impacts on Federally Listed Endangered Fish and Designated 
Critical Habitats 


Habitat quality is the primary limiting factor of any fish or aquatic species population and can be tied 
directly to recruitment and fecundity, as well as short- and long-term survivability. Federally listed 
species are particularly prone to disturbance, which can result in alterations and degradation of habitat 
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quality. The Determination of Critical Habitat for Colorado River Fishes (FWS 1994b) cites that “large- 
scale development and introduction of nonnative species” are the leading causal factors leading up to the 
1994 listing and subsequent designation of critical habitat for the four native Colorado River fishes. 


4.3.9.1.2 Potential Impacts on BLM, USFS, and State-listed Special Status Fish and 
Aquatic Species 


Modification of habitat components which regionally rare or justifiably sensitive fish and aquatic species 
depend on can result in direct and indirect impacts on populations on the local level and/or across a 
species’ known range. Similar to species listed under the ESA; BLM, USFS, and state-listed special status 
species are highly prone to adverse impacts from project related disturbance resulting in habitat alteration. 


4.3.9.1.3 Potential Impacts on Aquatic Habitats Supporting Fish, Amphibians, and 
Other Aquatic Organisms 


Modification of aquatic habitats supporting fish, amphibians, and other aquatic organisms can result from 
direct and indirect impacts including ground disturbance, water draw down, and direct take from 
recreation. 


4.3.9.2 Existing Condition 


Residential, agricultural, and infrastructure development has influenced natural aquatic habitats 
throughout the CIAA. Development and expansion of residential areas can have an effect on fish and 
aquatic resources mainly due to an increase in the number of people living in a given area. As populations 
grow the need for and consumption of water in municipal areas increases. To accommodate peoples need 
for water, facilities have been constructed that affect the natural condition of aquatic habitats. These 
facilities range from water storage structures, modification of stream channels for flood control, sourcing 
and treatment of stream-born water for municipal use, and post-treatment of effluent which is then 
discharged into waterbodies. These modifications can result in both beneficial and adverse short- and 
long-term effects on fish and aquatic resources. 


Agricultural practices in the Project area also have an effect on fish and aquatic resources. Two 
contributing factors that resulted in modification to natural aquatic habitats include the construction of 
water impoundments and the contribution of sediment and nutrients into aquatic habitats. Construction of 
impoundments has been a standard practice for centuries allowing farmers and ranchers to produce crops 
and livestock in areas where, without water-storage facilities such areas would not be conducive for 
agriculture. This has resulted in many natural lotic habitats being dammed, creating lentic habitats that 
support a far greater range of fish species while at the same time, limiting habitat available for native 
species dependent on lotic habitats. This cause-and-effect scenario has resulted in both adverse and 
beneficial impacts on fish and aquatic resources through modification of natural habitats. 


Agricultural practices are also responsible for the degradation of aquatic habitats through the nonpoint 
and point discharge of nutrient and sediment-rich effluent. These adverse effects result from the 
application of herbicides, pesticides, and fertilizers to fields, which are transported to aquatic habitats as 
irrigation water is returned to canals, rivers, reservoirs, etc. Another nonpoint source of effluent is 
generated from dairies or areas heavily used for grazing livestock. Effluent mostly consists of sediment 
and nutrients that if uncontrolled can overload aquatic systems, modifying the abiotic and biotic processes 
necessary to maintain natural functioning aquatic conditions. 


Agricultural processes that modify riparian and wetland habitats can affect aquatic habitats by decreasing 
soil stability and removing shade which in turn, results in higher water temperatures, decreased oxygen 
potential, and increased embeddedness of the substrate, which reduces breeding habitat that many species 
rely on for reproduction. The results of agricultural practices can include a shift in fish and aquatic species 
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inhabiting aquatic habitats, changes in water temperature and chemistry, and potential introduction of 
invasive species due to changes in riparian and wetland functionality, flow dynamics, water quality, and 
habitat availability. 


Development of infrastructure can result in indirect and direct effects on fish and aquatic resources. The 
main contributing factor affecting fish and aquatic resources resulting from the development of 
infrastructure can be linked to ground disturbance that generates erosion and subsequent sedimentation to 
receiving waters. For the most part, projects are designed to protect water resources and aquatic habitats. 
There are, however, indirect impacts that cannot be planned for such as accidental, project-related 
discharge of sediment as well as other environmentally harmful materials that can result in detrimental or 
adverse effects on fish and aquatic resources, namely through the degradation of water quality. 


The introduction of game fish, non-native invasive fish, non-native invasive plants, and other aquatic 
organisms also can lead to adverse, sometimes irreversible effects on fish and aquatic resources. 
Introduction of these organisms can limit the space and resources that endemic aquatic species depend on, 
resulting in competition for habitat and limiting available resources for species with a narrow habitat 
niche. 


4.3.9.3 Results 
4.3.9.3.1 Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


Results of the cumulative effects analysis on aquatic habitats in the WYCO route grouping are 
summarized in Section 4.3.4, Table 4-37. 


Aquatic habitats in the CIAA for the WYCO route grouping are distributed throughout nine subbasins 
(refer to Section 3.2.4) and include between 1,130,379 and 1,387,388 acres (refer to Table 4-37 in 
Section 4.3.4.3.1) of aquatic habitats depending on the route. Major perennial aquatic habitats in the area 
(detailed in Section 3.2.4.4) include, but are not limited to, the Medicine Bow, Upper North Platte, Little 
Snake, and White rivers, as well as Muddy Creek. 


Ground-disturbing activities associated with past and present activities in the CIAA for the WYCO route 
group that may currently be affecting aquatic habitats include coal mines, historic fires since the year 
2000, noncoal mines including the Sweetwater and Terry Hankins mines; oil and gas development, oil 
shale and tar sands development, pipelines including the Enterprise Mid-America and Western Expansion 
II pipelines; residential developments, vegetation management including fuel treatments, prescribed fires, 
habitat improvement projects, spike treatments, and mechanical treatments; and renewable energy 
facilities. 


Past and present development has contributed to some level of ground disturbance that, over time, is 
expected to be reclaimed compliant with federal and state reclamation requirements. However, long-term 
impacts could result in removal or modification of riparian and wetland habitats and destabilization of 
soils in the watersheds feeding Muddy Creek and the Little Snake River in the Rawlins and Little Snake 
Field Offices where fragile soils are highly prone to erosion. Refer to Section 3.2.2 for a description and 
location of naturally erodible or otherwise fragile soils in the WYCO alternative route area. Where past 
and present development are not meeting reclamation requirements, some adverse effects could be 
impacting aquatic habitats by unreclaimed impacts on riparian, wetland, and/or aquatic habitats as well as 
increased sediment loading and water turbidity in the intermittent and perennial habitats proximal to the 
CIAA for the WYCO route grouping. 
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RFFAs in the CIAA for the WYCO route grouping include the proposed Project, the Rosebud coal mine, 
the Continental Divide-Creston Junction and Kerr-McGee oil and gas projects; the Gateway West and 
TransWest Express transmission projects, and the Hogback Ridge wind-energy project. 


Ground disturbance from implementation of RFFAs, including the Project, would be expected to result in 
localized short-term, indirect adverse effects on fish and aquatic resources, namely through modification 
of habitats in the CIAA. Short-term impacts could include destabilization of sensitive or otherwise fragile 
soils and modification of upland, riparian, and wetland habitats potentially supporting amphibians and 
other aquatic or semi-aquatic species. These direct impacts on soils and vegetation could result indirectly 
in short-term elevated sediment loading in surface waters, increased water temperature, and decreased 
habitat availability; degrading the quality and availability of those habitats. However, implementation of 
design features of the Proposed Action and selective mitigation measures, including reclamation of 
disturbed areas would be required for RFFAs authorized and implemented on BLM-administered land, 
state land, and waters of the U.S. Following reclamation of project disturbance, adverse impacts on 
aquatic habitats would be mostly or completely mitigated, resulting in normalized levels of sediment 
loading and water turbidity and revegetation of disturbed habitats. 


The Upper Platte River lies in the CIAA for the WYCO route grouping. During Agency Interdisciplinary 
Team meetings for this Project, the issue of potential Project and cumulative effects on Lower Platte 
River endangered fish species was raised as a potential concern. There is the potential that the Project and 
other past, present, and RFFAs could affect designated critical habitat for the Platte River endangered 
fishes. A determination of effect will be detailed in the Project Biological Assessment. 


The incremental effect of Project development estimated for the alternative routes in the WYCO route 
grouping differ only slightly among alternative routes. The Project development would account for 
approximately 472 to 1,380 acres (0.1 to 0.7 percent) of the total estimated cumulative effect on aquatic 
habitats in the CIAA. Development of the Project when added to the past, present, and RFFAs could 
result in potential cumulative effects on 169,246 to 220,720 acres (9 to 15 percent) of the total available 
aquatic habitats in the CIAA (refer to Table 4-37 in Section 4.3.4.3.1). However, implementation of 
design features of the Proposed Action and selective mitigation measures, including reclamation of 
disturbed areas, may reduce or minimize cumulative impacts on fish and aquatic resources as well as the 
aquatic habitats on which they rely. 


4.3.9.3.2 | Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 


Results of the cumulative effects analysis on aquatic habitats in the COUT BAX route grouping are 
summarized in Section 4.3.4.3.2, Table 4-38. 


Aquatic habitats in the CIAA for the COUT BAX route grouping are distributed throughout nine 
subbasins (refer to Section 3.2.4) and range between 1,503,678 and 1,709,251 acres depending on the 
route (refer to Table 4-38, Section 4.3.4.3.2). Major perennial aquatic habitats in the area (detailed in 
Section 3.2.4) include, but are not limited to, the Green, White, and San Pitch rivers as well as Currant, 
Huntington, Douglas, Salt, and West creeks. 


Ground disturbance associated with past and present activities in the CIAA for the COUT BAX route 
group, which likely are affecting aquatic habitats include coal mines, recent forest fires (since 2000), 
noncoal mines, oil and gas developments, oil shale and tar sands development, pipelines including the 
Enterprise Mid-America and Western Expansion II projects; the Clear Creek residential development, and 
vegetation treatments ranging from fuels-management projects to habitat improvement projects. 


Past and present development has resulted in some level of ground disturbance and/or alteration of 
upland, riparian, wetland, and aquatic habitats which could be contributing adverse impacts on fish and 
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aquatic resources in the CIAA of the COUT BAX route grouping. Where past and present projects are in 
proximity to aquatic habitats, there is the potential that ground disturbance has resulted in the removal of 
existing riparian and/or wetland vegetation especially in the Utah portion of the route grouping. Removal 
of riparian and wetland vegetation limits available habitat for semi-aquatic species that utilize terrestrial 
habitats for a portion of their life cycle (i.e., breeding, overwinter, etc.). Additionally, modification or 
removal of riparian or wetland vegetation can indirectly result in adverse impacts on water quality 
including increased sediment loads, increase water temperature, and changes in water chemistry. Ground 
disturbance is expected to be reclaimed compliant with federal and state reclamation requirements, 
mitigating adverse impacts. Beneficial effects of other past and present projects also could be affecting 
habitats utilized by fish and/or semi-aquatic species. Such effects would be attributed to habitat 
improvement projects where management of upland, riparian, wetland, and aquatic habitats could directly 
and indirectly improve habitat quality for those species. 


Designated critical habitat for federally listed endangered Colorado River fishes is present in the CIAA 
for the COUT BAX route grouping. Past and present projects may have resulted in some short-term 
disturbance of upland habitats and potentially riparian and wetland habitats adjacent to the Green, White, 
and Yampa rivers. Those projects may have resulted in minor ground disturbance adjacent to critical 
habitats but because of the endangered status of those species, any incremental impacts from past and 
present projects since 1994 would have required Section 7 Consultation with the FWS and appropriate 
selective mitigation measures would have been identified to protect those species and their habitats. 
Long-term adverse impacts are not likely affecting the endangered Colorado River fishes from past and 
present projects. 


RFFAs in the CIAA for the COUT BAX route grouping with assumed or implied ground disturbance 
would include the proposed Project, the Flat Canyon Coal tracts, the Narrows East Bench Diversion Dam 
and associated pipelines, proposed oil and gas developments, the TransWest Express transmission line, 
the Narrows Tunnel project, and the Shalom Electric Boulger timber salvage project. 


Ground disturbance from implementation of RFFAs including the Project, would be expected to result in 
localized short-term, adverse cumulative effects on aquatic habitats in the CIAA. Short-term impacts 
could be attributed to ground-disturbing activities in proximity to aquatic habitats including designated 
critical habitat along the Green, Yampa, and White rivers as well as lentic and lotic habitats with a high 
probability of supporting BLM, USES, and state-listed sensitive species. Impacts on upland, riparian, 
wetland, and aquatic habitats supporting fish and aquatic resources would result from project generated 
destabilization or compaction of soils and/or removal of upland, riparian, and wetland vegetation. 
Modification of soils and vegetation in proximity to aquatic habitats could result in short-term indirect 
adverse impacts on water quality by increasing the risk and severity of erosion caused sedimentation of 
waters or discharges into adjacent riparian and wetland areas. Increased water turbidity in the Green, 
White, and Yampa rivers is not expected to result in long-term adverse effects on federally listed 
endangered species namely because application of erosion control design features of the Proposed Action 
are expected to fully mitigate any potential discharge. Additionally, these rivers are known to convey 
large sediment loads and the fish inhabiting those habitats are accustomed to highly turbid waters. It is 
unlikely that, in the event erosion control design features of the Proposed Action were to fail, the minor 
amount of sediment that would reach these habitats would have any measureable effect. 


Areas with steep slopes in proximity to aquatic habitats raises the potential that ground disturbance 
resulting from the Project as well as past, present, and RFFAs would discharge greater than normal 
volumes of sediment into aquatic habitats. Aquatic habitats in the COUT BAX route grouping support 
federally listed endangered fish and/or BLM, USFS, and/or state-listed special status fish as well as other 
aquatic species such as amphibians and macroinvertebrates. Increased sediment loads reduce habitat 
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quality and prove detrimental to fish and aquatic resources. Additional information regarding areas of 
fragile or otherwise highly erodible soils prone to erosion is provided in Section 4.3.4. 


The incremental effect of Project development estimated for alternative routes in the COUT BAX route 
grouping differ only slightly between alternative routes. The incremental project development would 
account for approximately 1,586 to 1,962 acres (1.5 to 1.6 percent) of the total estimated cumulative 
effects on water resources in the CIAA. Development of the Project when added to the past, present, and 
RFFAs could result in potential cumulative effects on 106,510 to 119,603 acres (0.1 to 7.0 percent) of the 
total aquatic habitats in the CIAA (refer to Table 4-38, Section 4.3.4.3.2). However, implementation of 
design features of the Proposed Action and selective mitigation measures, including reclamation of 
disturbed areas, would minimize cumulative impacts on fish and aquatic resources as well as the aquatic 
habitats on which they rely. 


4.3.9.3.3 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


Results of the cumulative effects analysis on aquatic habitats in the COUT route grouping are 
summarized in Section 4.3.4.3.3, Table 4-39. 


Aquatic habitats in the CIAA for the COUT route grouping are distributed throughout nine subbasins 
(refer to Section 3.2.4) and range between 1,393,697 and 1,642,154 acres depending on the route (refer to 
Table 4-39, Section 4.3.4.3.3). Many perennial systems occur in the CIAA and include but are not limited 
to the Duchesne, Green, Lake Fork, Price, Strawberry, Uinta, and White rivers as well as Argyle, Hop, 
Indian, Red, Salt, Soldier, Sowers, Thistle, Tie Fork, and Willow creeks. 


Ground disturbance associated with past and present activities in the CIAA for the COUT route grouping 
that currently may be affecting aquatic habitats include active coal mines, Central Utah Telephone Fiber 
Optic communication lines, the lower Duchesne River Wetlands Project, recent forest fires (since 2000), 
noncoal mine leases on SITLA lands, oil and gas development on BLM-administered land, as well as 
SITLA-administered land and private holdings; oil shale and tar sands projects, pipelines including the 
Roosevelt, Enterprise Mid-America, Western Expansion II and the Magnum Gas Storage project; the 
Carbon County proposed ATV trail, a number of residential developments, and vegetation management 
projects including fuel, weed, and habitat treatment projects on BLM-administered land in the Vernal and 
White River Field Office boundaries. 


Impacts of past and present projects in the COUT route grouping on endangered Colorado River fishes 
and critical habitats are expected to be the same as those discussed for the COUT BAX route grouping. 


RFFAs in the CIAA for the COUT route grouping with assumed or implied ground disturbance would 
include the proposed Project, the Flat Canyon and Long Canyon coal mine leases, the Narrows Reservoir, 
East Bench diversion dam, Narrows tunnel and associated Upper Cottonwood and Oak Creek pipelines; 
the Price industrial complex, oil and gas development from the Kerr-McGee and Monument Butte 
projects, the Woodside power-generation facility, the Narrows highway relocation project, the Shalom 
Electric Boulger timber salvage project, and the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 


Impacts on federal and state-listed special status species, designated critical habitats, and other aquatic 
and semi-aquatic habitats resulting from implementation of RFFAs in the COUT route grouping are 
expected to be the same as those described under the COUT BAX route grouping. 


The incremental project development estimated for alternative routes in the COUT route grouping would 
account from approximately 1,362 to 2,177 acres (1.5 to 2 percent) of the total estimated cumulative 
development in the CIAA. Development of the Project when added to the past, present, and RFFAs could 
result in potential cumulative effects on 92,140 to 123,620 acres (1.5 to 8 percent) of the total aquatic 
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habitats in the CIAA (refer to Table 4-39, 4.3.4.3.3). However, implementation of design features of the 
Proposed Action and selective mitigation measures, including reclamation of disturbed areas, would 
minimize cumulative impacts on fish and aquatic resources as well as the aquatic habitats on which they 
rely. 


4.3.10 Land Use 


The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on land-use resources (existing and future land uses), 
including the geographic and temporal scopes defined for analysis, is presented in Table 4-3. This 
analysis relies on the analysis of direct and indirect impacts from the Project (refer to Section 3.2.10) and 
considers them in conjunction with the past, present, and RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 


The incremental effects of the Project cumulatively with other projects on existing land use are discussed 
cumulatively based on data for the current condition, the existing past and present actions, and RFFAs. 


Existing land-use cumulative effects are included in the following discussions. For future land use, a list 
of the projects by alternative are presented, but no cumulative effects analysis was completed for this 
resource. 


4.3.10.1 Issues Identified for Analysis 


The following issues related to land use resources were identified. 


4.3.10.1.1 Potential Impacts on Existing Land Uses or Land-management Objectives 


Potential conflicts could include a variety of current and proposed land uses (e.g., agriculture, residential 
and industrial); these are discussed individually in this section. The conflicts would be more intense 
where the Project and other future and/or existing actions are occurring or planned to occur in the same 
geographic extent as various land use resources. These impacts would be intensified where existing 
actions have conflicted already with the uses that may have occurred in the past, or where an RFFA is 
proposed in the same area as the Project. 


Whether the Project is compounding impacts on an existing use or RFFAs, the cumulative effect on an 
agricultural uses, for instance, may result in the need for relocation of operations or existing facilities 
related to agriculture. In addition, the Project may possibly require agricultural uses or related 
infrastructure to shift, in the short-term and long-term. 


Land-use management objectives may require formal amendments or other provisions relevant to existing 
grazing allotments, state-managed leases, and in municipalities—commercial, industrial, and residential 
uses. 


4.3.10.1.2 Potential Impacts on Existing and Future Land Uses 


Potential impacts include crossing commercial, residential or agriculture uses; three examples of areas 
that may not be compatible with future utility projects. These impacts would be intensified where other 
existing actions have already affected the land uses, or an RFFA is proposed in the same area. 


Whether the Project is directly or indirectly affecting an existing use or RFFAs, the cumulative effect on 


existing and future land uses may result in the overall land use changing or being modified based on all 
types of impacts and effects. 
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4.3.10.2 Existing Condition 
4.3.20.2.1_ Existing and Future Land Use 


The predominant existing land uses in the Project area include grazing, rangeland, and agriculture. These, 
as well as commercial, industrial, public/quasi-public, school and educational, residential and 
communication facility land uses, occur in the geographic scope of the Project as past and present actions; 
however, commercial, public/quasi-public, school and educational, and communications facilities land 
uses would not occur in the Project right-of-way. Thus, cumulative impacts are not discussed for these 
uses in the results below. The future land uses and types of past and present projects occurring in the 
geographic scope include those listed for existing land use, as well as planned residential subdivisions, oil 
and gas exploration and production, mining, and the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 


No separate analysis for cumulative effects was conducted for future land use because the projects are 
considered as RFFAs, and all resource types use these RFFAs as part of the cumulative effects analysis. 


4.3.10.3 Results 


The following sections discuss the results of cumulative effects analysis on existing land use for all 
alternative routes. Existing land uses are reported by use in Tables 4-108 through 4-114. The existing land 
use CIAA varies slightly from other resources analyzed for this Project. As discussed in Section 4.2, a 
combination of the existing land use inventory (Section 3.2.10.4.1), buffered transmission lines, pipelines, 
railroads, and roads were used to determine the spatial extent of existing development for all resources. 
To analyze the cumulative impacts for existing land use as an individual resource, the existing 
development layer was modified by extracting grazing/rangeland, agriculture, industrial, residential, and 
utilities from the existing inventory. Pipelines and transmission lines are used to determine the cumulative 
impacts on the five existing land uses discussed above but are not reported as part of the existing land use 
inventory. Roads are discussed qualitatively in Section 4.3.12. Individual roadway names are not 
discussed due to the volume of roads in the geographic scope for transportation and access. 


For each land use resource discussed, a percentage of Project impact is provided if applicable. This 
percentage was calculated using the acreage of Project disturbance, divided by the total available resource 
acreage, resulting in the percentage of Project impact, as listed in the table above (and in each section 
following below). 


As discussed previously, no analysis was conducted for future land use as these projects are being used in 
the analysis as the reasonably foreseeable future projects. For the future land use results section, refer to 
table (Table 4-3), with the list of the RFFAs by alternative route. 


4.3.10.3.1 Existing Land Use Effects 


The following sections summarize the cumulative effects on existing and future land use that would be 
crossed by all Project alternative routes (including route variations). A qualitative discussion follows each 
summary table. Each table lists by alternative route or route variation the total available resource, the 
development in acres (Project, past and present and RFFAs), the total amount of development, the 
percentage of Project impact, and the remaining resource. All results are displayed in acres and in some 
cases, in percentages. Percentages were calculated by dividing the acres of Project disturbance by the total 
available resource acres. 


The qualitative discussion for each existing land use is summarized by route grouping. The discussion 
includes the past, present, and/or RFFAs that have occurred, or could occur, within the boundary of these 
existing land uses, in addition to the Project. 
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Grazing/Rangeland 


TABLE 4-108 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR EXISTING LAND USE (BUREAU OF LAND 
MANAGEMENT GRAZING/RANGELAND) FOR ALL ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Total 
Available 


Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Cumulative Available | of Project 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 
Incremental Project 
Development 


Past and 
Development 


Alternative Route Resource Development | Resource Impact 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) Alternative Routes 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B (Applicant 
Preferred 1,538,939 85,059 | 44,332 2,753 132,144 1,406,795 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 44,332 _| 2.768 


WYCO-B-2 
(Agency Preferred | 1,560,831 84,823 | 44,339 2,730 131,892 1,428,939 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-3 

Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 

WYCO-C 

WYCO-C-1 

WYCO-C-2 

WYCO-C-3 2,498 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 

WYCO-D 

WYCO-D-1 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 

WYCO-F 

WYCO-F-1 

WYCO-F-2 

WYCO-F-3 

Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) Alternative Routes 

COUT BAX-B 

COUT BAX-C 

COUT BAX-E 

Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) Alternative Routes 

Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 

COUT-A 

COUT-A-1 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 

718 

796 
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TABLE 4-108 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR EXISTING LAND USE (BUREAU OF LAND 
MANAGEMENT GRAZING/RANGELAND) FOR ALL ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Total 
Available 
Alternative Route Resource Development 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
COUT-C 133,856 
COUT-C-1 133,953 
COUT-C-2 134,043 


COUT-C-3 
(Agency Preferred 854,407 | 125,989 6,753 1,265 134,007 
Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 854,407 | 125,989 | 6,753 76 134,118 
COUT-C-5 854,407 | 125,989 | 6,753 286 134,028 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Cumulative Available | of Project 
Resource p 


Past and 
Development 
Incremental Project 
Development 


722,85 
720,45 
720,365 


0.13 
0.14 
0.15 


720,400 0.15 


720,289 
720,379 


0.16 
0.15 


mele 
N]ow 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 
COUT-H (Applicant 
Preferred 874,896 | 135,386 6,634 1,094 143,114 


731,782 0.13 


Alternative) 


COUT-I 949,505 | 134,313 | 10,871 1,709 142,893 806,612 0.18 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


TABLE 4-109 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR EXISTING LAND USE (U.S. FOREST SERVICE 
GRAZING/RANGELAND) FOR ALL ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Total Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Available Cumulative Available | of Project 
Alternative Route Resource Development | Resource Impact 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) Alternative Routes 
1,703 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 
Incremental Project 
Development 


Past and 
Development 
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TABLE 4-109 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR EXISTING LAND USE (U.S. FOREST SERVICE 
GRAZING/RANGELAND) FOR ALL ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Total 
Available 
Alternative Route Resource Development 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 0.04 
COUT-B-1 0.04 
COUT-B-2 98 0.04 
COUT-B-3 62 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Cumulative Available | of Project 
J 


Past and 
Development 
Incremental Project 
Development 


COUT-B-4 18,415 0.04 

COUT-B-5 828 64 0.04 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

COUT-C 65 0.05 

COUT-C-1 0.04 

COUT-C-2 79 0.05 


COUT-C-3 
(Agency Preferred 138,488 14,224 552 14,842 123,645 
Alternative) 


COUT-C-4 174,178 | 16,131 16,834 157,344 
COUT-C-5 138,488 | 14,224 14,840 123,648 


oS 
K 


05 


0.05 


0.05 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H (Applicant 
Preferred 19,128 4,848 1,703 31 6,602 12,526 
Alternative) 


COUT-I 72,573 | 42,200 42,656 29,916 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


0. 
0.30 
.20 


0.2 
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TABLE 4-110 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR EXISTING LAND USE (STATE 
GRAZING/RANGELAND) FOR ALL ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Total 
Available 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Cumulative Available | of Project 
ve Route Resource Development Resource D 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) Alternative Routes 

Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B (Applicant 
Preferred 10,892 515 783 211 1,509 9,382 
Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 10,680 512 755 196 1,463 9,217 


Past and 
Development 
Incremental Project 

Development 


WYCO-B-3 


10,892 515 783 211 1,509 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 
1,743 2.00 
595 90 197 1,697 
598 932 213 1,743 
598 932 213 1,743 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
2,270 619 312 3,201 
2,270 619 313 3,202 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
561 828 05 1,595 
559 1,548 
WYCO-F-2 11,45 561 2 04 1,594 
WYCO-F-3 11,452 561 828 05 1,594 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) Alternative Routes 
COUT BAX-B 119,242 | 10,634 | 3,919 382 14,935 
COUT BAX-C 128,277 | 12,076 | 6,175 183 18,434 
COUT BAX-E 132,985 | 12,725 | 6,195 146 19,065 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) Alternative Routes 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 


1,088 238 97 1,423 
1,088 238 97 1,423 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
2,845 552 104 3,500 
ial 38 2,197 
2,268 | 1,45 3,842 


WYCO-B-2 
(Agency Preferred 10,892 515 783 211 1,509 
Alternative) 

| 2.00 | 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 


11,447 
11,235 
11,447 
11,447 


598 932 213 


WYCO-D 
WYCO-D-1 


18,679 
18,679 


WYCO-F 
WYCO-F-1 


11,45 
11,241 


N 


oO 
oo 


wo 
S 
o 
NIN} Ely 
oo 
\o 


COUT-A 
COUT-A-1 


16,782 
16,782 


31,787 
21,610 
25,808 
25,808 


120 
139 
139 
123 


2,268 | 1,45 3,861 21,947 
2,26 1,45 3,861 21,947 
2,268 | 1,455 3,845 21,963 


Nn 


COUT-B-4 25,808 
COUT-B-5 25,808 


oo 


Nn 
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TABLE 4-110 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR EXISTING LAND USE (STATE 
GRAZING/RANGELAND) FOR ALL ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Total 
Available 
Alternative Route Resource Development 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
COUT-C 26,281 
COUT-C-1 18,786 


Past and 
Present 
Development 
Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Cumulative Available | of Project 
Resource p 


Incremental Project 
Development 


0.20 
0.20 
0.20 


COUT-C-2 61,215 | 41,180 | 1,467 42,777 18,438 


COUT-C-3 
(Agency Preferred 61,215 41,180 1,467 131 42,778 18,437 0.20 
Alternative) 

25 


COUT-C-4 21,080 
COUT-C-5 21,088 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H (Applicant 

Preferred 57,660 40,811 345 100 16,404 0.20 
Alternative) 

COUT-I 51,332 0.20 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


0.40 
0.30 





Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) Alternative Routes 
Grazing/Rangeland 


The percentage of the Project alternative routes located in grazing allotments would be less than 1 percent 
for all WYCO alternative routes and route variations on BLM land. The percentage of the Project 
alternative routes located in grazing allotments would be approximately 2 percent for all WYCO 
alternative routes and route variations on state land. Various past and present actions and RFFAs would 
occur throughout the grazing allotments on BLM-administered and state lands. The short-term cumulative 
effects of the Project, in addition to the past and present actions and RFFAs would include construction 
activities of projects that would require gates being added to existing fences; construction related 
disturbances (noise, vehicles/equipment, personnel) associated with development of access roads, site 
grading, and building structures; and larger footprints of disturbance before restoration activates occur. 
The long-term cumulative effects would be reduced grazing/rangeland available where permanent 
disturbance/structures footprints would occur from the projects. 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) Alternative 
Routes Grazing/Rangeland 


The percentage of the Project alternative routes located in agriculture areas would be less than | percent 
for all COUT BAX alternative routes on BLM-administered land. The percentage of the Project 
alternative routes located in agriculture areas would be less than 1 percent for all COUT BAX alternative 
routes on USFS-administered land. The percentage of the Project alternative routes located in grazing 
allotments would be less than 1 percent for all COUT BAX alternative routes and route variations on state 
land. Various past and present actions and RFFAs would occur throughout the grazing allotments on 
BLM-administered and state lands. The short- and long-term cumulative effects would be similar to those 
discussed for WYCO alternative routes. 
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Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) Alternative Routes 
Grazing/Rangeland 


The percentage of the Project alternative routes located in grazing allotments would be less than 1 percent 
for all COUT alternative routes and route variations on BLM-administered land. The percentage of the 
Project alternative routes located in grazing allotments would be less than 1 percent for all COUT 
alternative routes and route variations on USFS-administered land. The percentage of the Project 
alternative routes located in grazing allotments would be less than 1 percent for all COUT alternative 
routes and route variations on state land. Various past and present actions and RFFAs would occur 
throughout the grazing allotments BLM-administered and state lands. The short- and long-term 
cumulative effects would be similar to those discussed for WYCO alternative routes. 


Agriculture 


Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) Alternative Routes 
Agriculture 


The percentage of the Project alternative routes located in agriculture areas would be less than | percent 
for WYCO alternative routes and route variations. Past and present actions occurring in agricultural areas 
include: the Anadarko Atlantic Rim oil and gas development, BLM oil and gas units for the Little Snake 
and White River Field Offices, Colorado state land oil and gas leases, and Wyoming state land oil and gas 
leases. RFFAs proposed or planned in agricultural areas include TransWest Express, the Woodside 
power-generation facility, and the Continental Divide-Creston Junction oil and/or gas project. The short- 
term cumulative effects of the Project, in addition to the past and present actions and RFFAs could 
potentially limit access to fields or agriculture operations during construction of the projects. The long- 
term cumulative effects would be utility and industrial infrastructure that potentially could reduce the 
amount of and/or alter agriculture production lands. 


TABLE 4-111 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR EXISTING LAND USE (AGRICULTURE) FOR 
ALL ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 
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Total Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Available Cumulative Available | of Project 
Alternative Route Resource Development | Resource Im 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) Alternative Routes 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 
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Future Actions 
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Incremental Project 
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TABLE 4-111 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR EXISTING LAND USE (AGRICULTURE) FOR 
ALL ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Present 
Development 


Total 
Available 
R ce velop 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 
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Past and 


Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Cumulative Available | of Project 
J 


Incremental Project 
Development 


WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
WYCO-C-2 


WYCO-C-3 


Nn 
= 
Co 


26 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 


WYCO-D 14,857 241 61 14,223 
WYCO-D-1 14,857 241 61 14,223 


Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 

2 
WYCO-F-1 2 
WYCO-F-2 13 26 


2 


= ele 
Ww w]e 


2 
2 
13 
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WYCO-F 


2 
WYCO-F-3 2 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) Alternative Routes 
COUT BAX-B 95 
COUT BAX-C 95 
COUT BAX-E 11 19 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) Alternative Routes 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 184 75 
COUT-A-1 184 75 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 216 
COUT-B-1 216 
COUT-B-2 216 
COUT-B-3 216 
COUT-B-4 216 
COUT-B-5 216 4 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 
COUT-C 
COUT-C-1 4 
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TABLE 4-111 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR EXISTING LAND USE (AGRICULTURE) FOR 
ALL ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
No Action 
Alternative 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


Total Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Available Cumulative Available | of Project 
Alternative Route Resource Development Resource 
Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H (Applicant 
Preferred 3,060 164 62 22 248 
Alternative) 
366 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) Alternative 
Routes Agriculture 


Incremental Project 
Development 
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The percentage of the Project located in agriculture areas would be less than 1 percent for COUT BAX 
alternative routes. Past and present actions occurring in agricultural areas include BLM oil and/or gas 
units for the Moab, Vernal and White River Field Offices; Anadarko Petroleum Corporation Ferron 
natural gas project, SITLA-administered active oil and gas leases, Central Utah telephone fiber optic line, 
historic fire perimeters (2000 to 2011, and 2012), Western Expansion II (Enterprise Mid-America) 
Pipeline, and the Hiawatha Complex coalmine. RFFAs proposed or planned in agricultural areas include 
the TransWest Express, Clouse No. 1 Exemption Plat and Simple Land Division, the Woodside power- 
generation facility, and the Narrows proposed reservoir and associated utilities. The short- and long-term 
cumulative effects would be similar to those discussed for WYCO alternative routes. 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) Alternative Routes 
Agriculture 


The percentage of the Project located in agriculture areas would be less than 1 percent for COUT 
alternative routes and route variations. Past and present actions occurring in agricultural areas include 
BLM habitat projects for the Vernal Field Office, oil and gas units for the Vernal Field Office, Atlantic 
Rim oil and gas field, Bill Barrett Corporation Blacktail Ridge EDA oil and/or gas development, Greater 
Deadman Bench oil and gas, Newfield Gusher Development oil and/or gas development, SITLA- 
administered active oil and gas leases, Anadarko Petroleum Corporation Ferron natural gas project, 
UDOGM oil well pads, historic fire perimeters (2000 to 2011, and 2012), Central Utah Telephone Fiber 
Optic Line, Roosevelt Pipeline; and the Brad Knight, Highland Estates, loka Meadows, Sunrise Estates, 
View, Cedar Mountain #6A, Dale Gines, Fruitland Ranchettes, Hidden Meadow, Lazy JP Ranchettes, 
Ledge Rock Cove, River Breeze Estates, and Sunrise Estates residential developments. RFFAs proposed 
or planned in agricultural areas include the TransWest Express Transmission Project, Clouse No. 1 
Exemption Plat and Simple Land Division, the Woodside power-generation facility, and the Narrows 
proposed reservoir and associated utilities. The short- and long-term cumulative effects would be similar 
to those discussed for WYCO alternative routes. 
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Industrial 


TABLE 4-112 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR EXISTING LAND USE (INDUSTRIAL) FOR 
ALL ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Present 
Development 


Total Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Available Cumulative Available | of Project 
Alternative Route Resource Development Resource Impact 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) Alternative Routes 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


Past and 
Incremental Project 
Development 


WYCO-B (Applicant 

Preferred 1,423 

Alternative) 
WYCO-B-1 
WYCO-B-2 
(Agency Preferred 1,423 
Alternative) 
WYCO-B-3 
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COUT-A 
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4,946 
4,318 
4,318 
4,318 


4,516 
4,516 


3,549 | 0.06 | 
2,966 
2,966 
2,966 
2,966 
2,966 


o 


124 1,299 
97 141 
97 141 908 
908 
141 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
1,085 
48 1,085 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
WYCO-F-1 1,362 100 120 1,242 
WYCO-F-2 1,362 100 120 1,242 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) Alternative Routes 
COUT BAX-B 2,070 97 20 1,001 1,069 
COUT BAX-E 1,892 97 47 1,021 872 
Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) Alternative Routes 
1,377 78 1,461 
1,377 78 1,461 3,055 
1,305 1,397 
1,28 1,352 
1,28 1,352 
1,28 1,352 


Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 
908 
97 141 
908 
48 
WYCO-F 1,362 120 1,242 
WYCO-F-3 1,362 100 120 1,242 
COUT BAX-C 2,027 937 20 961 1,066 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
3,055 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
1,28 1,352 
1,280 1,352 


COUT-B-4 4,318 
COUT-B-5 4,318 
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TABLE 4-112 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR EXISTING LAND USE (INDUSTRIAL) FOR 
ALL ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Present 
Development 


Total 

Available 

Alternative Route Resource Development 
Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 

COUT-C 

COUT-C-1 

COUT-C-2 

| 3,241 | 

| 3,241 | 


Past and 
Reasonably 
Foreseeable 

Future Actions 


Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Cumulative Available | of Project 
Resource p 


Incremental Project 
Development 


7 
5 7 
COUT-C-3 
(Agency Preferred 4,963 1,644 7 
Alternative) p46 jiu 
7 


COUT-C-4 ee ee 3,241 
COUT-C-5 3,241 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H (Applicant 

Preferred 5,160 1,720 1 
Alternative) 

COUT-1 


NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 





Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) Alternative Routes Industrial 


The percentage of the Project located in industrial areas would be less than 1 percent for WYCO 
alternative routes and route variations. Past and present actions occurring in industrial areas include BLM 
oil and gas units for White River and Little Snake Field Offices, BLM spike treatment/vegetation 
management and prescribed fires for the BLM Rawlins Field Office, Wyoming and Colorado state land 
oil and gas leases, prescribed burns completed by the field office, and the Atlantic Rim oil and gas field. 
The RFFAs proposed or planned in industrial areas include two proposed high-voltage transmission lines 
(the TransWest Express and Gateway West), the Whirlwind I wind-energy facility, and the Continental 
Divide-Creston oil and gas development. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project in addition to 
the past and present actions and RFFAs could potentially limit access and/or creating potential traffic 
conflicts with industrial uses during construction of the projects. No long-term cumulative effects are 
anticipated. 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) Alternative 
Routes Industrial 


The percentage of the Project located in industrial areas would be less than 1 percent for COUT BAX 
alternative routes. Past and present actions occurring in industrial areas include BLM oil and gas units for 
the Grand Junction, Moab, White River and Little Snake Field Offices; historic fire perimeters (2000 to 
2011, and 2012), Intermountain Power Agency Wildcat loadout coal operation, Deserado existing coal 
mine and mine expansion, Enterprise Mid-America Pipeline Western Expansion II Project, Anadarko 
Petroleum Corporation Ferron natural gas project; SITLA-administered leases for metalliferous mineral 
leases, oil and gas, potash, and sand and gravel; Utah Division of Natural Resources-Oil, Gas and Mining 
oil and/or gas development, Star Point waste-fuel coal mine, and the Whites Sands missile launch facility 
at Green River. RFFAs proposed or planned in industrial areas are the proposed TransWest Express high- 
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transmission project, and the Woodside power-generation facility. The short- and long-term cumulative 
effects on industrial uses would be similar to those discussed for WYCO alternative routes. 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) Alternative Routes 
Industrial 


The percentage of the Project located in industrial areas would be less than 1 percent for COUT 
alternative routes and route variations. Past and present actions occurring in industrial areas include: BLM 
oil and gas units for the Price and Vernal Field Offices; Utah Division of Natural Resources-Oil, Gas and 
Mining development; Berry Petroleum South Unit oil and/or gas development, Anadarko Petroleum 
Corporation Ferron Natural Gas Project, Bill Barrett Corporation Blacktail Ridge EDA oil and/or gas 
development, EOG Resources, Inc. Chapita Wells-Stagecoach Area natural gas development, Questar 
Exploration and Production Company Greater Deadman Bench, Kerr-McGee Oil and Gas Onshore LP 
Greater Natural Buttes oil and/or gas development, Newfield Gusher Development oil and/or gas 
development, Encana North Chapita Wells Natural Gas Development, XTO Energy’s Riverbend 
directional infill oil and/or gas project, Gasco Energy, Inc. Uinta natural gas oil and/or gas development, 
Deer Creek coal mine, Deserado existing coal mine and mine expansion, Intermountain Power Agency 
Wildcat Loadout coal mine; SITLA leases for gilsonite, limestone, oil and gas, shale, and sand and gravel; 
BLM fuel-treatment/vegetation management and habitat projects for the Vernal Field Office, historic fire 
perimeters (2000 to 2011, and 2012), gilsonite mines; and the Clear Creek, Elk Tracks at Golden Eagle, 
Silver Moon, Vista Valley, Vonsville, Golden Eagle, Great Basin Estates I, and Cedar Mountain No. 8 
and No. 9 in Duchesne County residential developments. RFFAs proposed or planned in industrial areas 
include TransWest Express, and the Kerr-McGee Oil and Gas Onshore LP Greater Natural Buttes oil 
and/or gas development. The short- and long-term cumulative effects on industrial uses would be similar 
to those discussed for WYCO alternative routes. 


Residential 


TABLE 4-113 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR EXISTING LAND USE (RESIDENTIAL) FOR 
ALL ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Development 


Total Estimated Remaining | Percent of 
Available Cumulative Available Project 
Alternative Route Resource Development Resource Impact 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) Alternative Routes 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


Incremental Project 


Past and 
Development 
Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


WYCO-B (Applicant 

Preferred Alternative) 
WYCO-B-1 
WYCO-B-2 
(Agency Preferred 
Alternative) 
WYCO-B-3 

Alternative WYCO-C and Route Variations 

WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 
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TABLE 4-113 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR EXISTING LAND USE (RESIDENTIAL) FOR 
ALL ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Past and 
Present 


Total Estimated Remaining | Percent of 
Available Cumulative Available Project 
Alternative Route Resource Development Resource Impact 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
28 2 
28 2 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


Development 
Incremental Project 
Development 
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Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) Alternative Routes 

COUT BAX-B 721 43 5 674 

COUT BAX-C 721 43 5 674 

COUT BAX-E 767 51 5 711 

Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) Alternative Routes 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
1,891 442 5 449 1,442 
1,891 442 449 1,442 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
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NOTE: Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 
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Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) Alternative Routes 
Residential 


No cumulative effects are anticipated on residential areas. 
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Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) Alternative 
Routes Residential 


No cumulative effects are anticipated on residential areas. 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) Alternative Routes 
Residential 


The percentage of the Project located in residential areas would be less than 1 percent for Alternative 
COUT-A and route variation. Past and present actions occurring in residential areas include BLM oil 
and/or gas units for the Price and Richfield Field Offices, Central Utah Telephone fiber optic line, Ferron 
natural gas project, SITLA-administered active oil and/or gas leases, sand and gravel permits, and historic 
fire perimeters (2000 to 2011, and 2012). RFFAs, proposed or planned, in residential areas include the 
Trans West Express, and the Narrows Dam and Reservoir Project (East Bench and Oak Creek Pipeline) in 
Sanpete County. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project in addition to the past and present 
actions and RFFAs could potentially limit and/or alter access to existing residential developments and 
produce noise during construction of the projects. The long-term cumulative effects could potentially 
restrict use of property where projects would occur on private lands. 


Utilities 
TABLE 4-114 


CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR EXISTING LAND USE (UTILITIES) FOR 
ALL ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Past and 
Present 
Development 


Total Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Available Cumulative Available | of Project 
Alternative Route Resource Development | Resource 
Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) Alternative Routes 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B (Applicant 
Preferred 3,235 1,099 183 41 ; 3,195 1 
a eel ee | ee 
WYCO-B-1 
WYCO-B-2 

: 


(Agency Preferred 3,235 1,099 
Alternative) 
WYCO-B-3 
Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 
WYCO-C 
WYCO-C-1 
WYCO-C-2 
WYCO-C-3 
Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D 
WYCO-D-1 72 


Reasonably 
Incremental Project 
Development 


Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


27 
24 
.24 
27 
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TABLE 4-114 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR EXISTING LAND USE (UTILITIES) FOR 
ALL ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Present 
Development 


Total Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Available Cumulative Available | of Project 
Alternative Route Resource Development | Resource Impact 


WYCO-F 3,379 186 41 1,327 1.21 
WYCO-F-1 3,379 186 41 1,327 1.21 
WYCO-F-2 3,379 186 41 1,327 1.21 
WYCO-F-3 3,379 186 41 1,327 1.21 

COUT BAX-B 604 2 4 351 | 600 

COUT BAX-C 2 351 

COUT BAX-E 638 2 391 

Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) Alternative Routes 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 

21 186 350 
21 186 350 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
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Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) Alternative Routes Utilities 


The percentage of the Project located in the land-use category of utilities would be less than 2 percent for 
WYCO alternative routes and route variations. Past and present actions occurring in utility areas include: 
the Atlantic Rim oil and/or gas field final boundary, Chokecherry Wind Farm Expansion, Colorado state 
land and Wyoming state land oil and/or gas leases, Seven Mile Hill wind-energy facility, and Spike 
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Treatment (Vegetation Management) for the BLM Rawlins Field Office. RFFAs, proposed or planned, in 
utility areas includes Continental Divide-Creston Junction oil and/or gas project, the Gateway West, and 
TransWest Express, Rosebud coal exploration (permit boundary), and Woodside power-generation 
facility. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project in addition to the past and present actions and 
RFFAs could include cathodic protection where existing and future pipelines may be affected by not only 
the Project but other new transmission lines. No long-term cumulative effects anticipated for utilities. 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) Alternative 
Routes Utilities 


The percentage of the Project located in the category of utilities would be less than 1 percent COUT BAX 
alternative routes. Past and present actions occurring in utility areas include BLM oil and/or gas units for 
the Grand Junction, Moab and White River Field Offices; SITLA-administered active oil and/or gas, and 
potash leases; Ferron natural gas project, Enterprise Mid-America pipeline, historic fire perimeters (2000 
to 2011, and 2012), Skyline Mine, and Western Expansion II (Enterprise Mid-America) pipeline TUA. 
RFFAs, proposed or planned, in utility areas includes the Shalom Electric Boulger Timber Salvage — 
Vegetation Management, and TransWest Express. The short- and long-term cumulative effects on utilities 
would be similar to those discussed for WYCO alternative routes. 


Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) Alternative Routes 
Utilities 

The percentage of the Project located in the land-use category of utilities would be less than 2 percent for 
COUT alternative routes and route variations. Past and present actions occurring in utility areas include 
BLM oil and/or gas units for the Price and White River Field Offices; fuel treatments (vegetation 
management) and habitat projects for the Vernal Field Office; SITLA-administered active gilsonite, oil 
shale, and oil and/or gas leases; Berry Petroleum South Unit oil and/or gas development, Bill Barrett 
Corporation Blacktail Ridge EDA oil and/or gas development, Chapita Wells/Stagecoach oil and/or gas 
project, Gasco Energy Inc. Uinta natural gas oil and/or gas development, Gilsonite mining, Greater 
Deadman, Lake Canyon EDA Boundary, Encana North Chapita Wells natural gas development, XTO 
Energy’s Riverbend directional infill oil and/or gas project, Greater Natural Buttes Area gas development 
project EIS, Skyline mine, historic fire perimeters (2012), and UDOGM gas well pads. RFFAs, proposed 
or planned, in utility areas includes the Kerr-McGee, Shalom Electric Boulger Timber Salvage — 
Vegetation Management, and TransWest Express. The short- and long-term cumulative effects on utilities 
would be similar to those discussed for WYCO alternative routes. 


4.3.11 Parks, Preservation, and Recreation 


The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on recreational uses and resources in parks and associated 
with other recreation resources, including the geographic and temporal scopes defined for analysis is 
presented in Table 4-3. This analysis relies on the analysis of direct and indirect impacts from the Project 
(refer to Section 3.2.11) and considers them in conjunction with the past, present, and reasonably 
foreseeable future development listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. Potential cumulative effects on the visual 
resources (i.e., scenery and views) are addressed in Section 4.3.16. Also, impacts on National Trails 
Systems are discussed in Section 4.3.17. 


4.3.11.1. Issues Identified for Analysis 
4.3.11.1.1 Potential Impacts on Recreational Uses and Areas 


Potential conflicts with recreational uses and areas include providing recreational users opportunities to 
leave the designated use area and use the right-of-way for the Project, placement of a transmission line 
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supporting structure in a recreation area that requires open space, such as a snow-kiting play area, and 
structure placement in a designated SRMA with management restrictions on utility development. 


4.3.11.2 Existing Condition 


In general, almost all parks, preservation, and recreation areas have been affected by development from 
past and present actions. However, the natural environment has been altered in a manner that allows for 
past and present recreation actions as well as recreational uses, such as recreational infrastructure, trails, 
scenic byways, etc. to occur. 


4.3.11.3 Results 
4.3.11.3.1 Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


Past, present, and RFFA in parks and recreation resource areas crossed by WYCO alternative routes are 
presented in Table 4-115, and the potential cumulative effects are discussed by parks and recreation 
resource below. 


Effects 


The following text summarizes the cumulative effects on recreational uses and resources in parks and 
associated with other recreation resources crossed by a WYCO alternative route or route variations, 
including what past and present actions and/or RFFAs in addition to the Project. 


South Beach Public River Access Site 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on recreational uses at the South 
Beach Public River Access site because the Project would be located in an area of existing cumulative 
development for past actions. Also, the Project would be designed to span the site, so permanent 
infrastructure would not affect the site. Past and present actions that occur in the South Beach Public 
River Access site include oil and/or gas leases on Colorado state land, the Hayden to Artesia 345kV 
transmission line, the Bears Ears to Bonanza 345kV transmission line, two railroads, and Colorado State 
Highway 13. One RFFA is proposed in the CIAA, the TransWest Express Transmission Project. The 
short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the South Beach Public River Access site, in 
addition to the past, present, and RFFAs, would include limited and/or altered access and increased noise 
during construction of the transmission projects. The long-term cumulative effect would include the 
additional transmission lines spanning the site. 


Yampa River State Park 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on the Yampa River State Park 
because the Project right-of-way would be located in an area of existing cumulative development for past 
actions. Also, the Project would be designed to span the site, so permanent infrastructure would not affect 
the site. Past and present actions in the Yampa River State Park include the South Beach Public River 
Access Site, two railroads, and Colorado State Highway 13. There are no RFFAs in the Yampa River 
State Park. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project and past and present actions would be limited 
and/or altered access and increased noise during construction of the Project. The long-term cumulative 
effect would be the additional transmission line spanning the state park. 


Cherokee Historic Trail 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Cherokee Historic Trail because 
the Project would be designed to span the trail, so permanent infrastructure would not affect the trail. Past 
and present actions that occur in the Cherokee Historic Trail include secondary roads. RFFAs proposed or 
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planned in the trail include the Continental Divide-Creston Junction oil and gas project and the TransWest 
Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the Cherokee 
Trail in addition to the RFFAs would be limited access to the trail and noise during construction would be 
increased. A long-term cumulative effect would be the additional transmission lines spanning the trail. 
Cumulative effects for the trail also are discussed in Section 4.3.17 and Section 4.3.18. 


Overland Historic Trail 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Overland Historic Trail because 
the Project would be designed to span the trail, so permanent infrastructure would not affect the trail. 
There are no past and present actions in the Overland Historic Trail. RFFAs in trail alignment include the 
Continental Divide-Creston Junction oil and gas project. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project 
crossing the Overland Historic Trail in addition to the RFFA would be limited access to the trail and 
increased noise occurring during construction. A long-term cumulative effect would be the additional 
transmission line spanning the trail. Cumulative effects for the trail also are discussed in Section 4.3.17 
and Section 4.3.18. 


Continental Divide National Scenic Trail 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Continental Divide NST because 
the Project would be designed to span the trail, so permanent infrastructure would not affect the trail. Past 
and present actions in the Continental Divide NST include a secondary road aligned with the trail. A 
RFFA in the trail alignment is the Hogback Ridge wind energy project. The short-term cumulative effects 
of the Project crossing the Continental Divide NST in addition to the RFFA would be limited access to 
the trail and increased noise during construction of the projects. A long-term cumulative effect would be 
the additional transmission line spanning the trail. Cumulative effects for the trail also are discussed in 
Section 4.3.17. 


Motorized Trails 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on motorized trails because the 
Project would be designed to span the trails, so permanent infrastructure would not be located directly on 
the trails. Past and present actions in the area traversed by the motorized trails include vegetation 
treatments completed by the BLM Little Snake Field Office and oil and/or gas leases on Colorado state 
lands. A RFFA in the area traversed by motorized trails would be the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing motorized trails in addition to the past 
and present actions and RFFAs would be limited access to the trails during construction. Long-term 
cumulative impacts on motorized trails would not be anticipated. 
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TABLE 4-115 
PARKS AND RECREATION CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING 
TO COLORADO — AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
No Action 
Alternative 


Development 


Total Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Parks or Managing Available Cumulative Available | of Project 
Recreation Area Agenc Alternative Route Resource Development Resource 0 
Wyoming 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


Past and 
Development 
Incremental Project 


Bureau of Land 

Management WYCO alternative routes 
(BLM) Rawlins | and route variations 
Field Office 


North Platte 
Special Recreation 
Management Area 


WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and 

Outlaw Trail Loop WYCO-F and route 
: a) Carbon County ols 

Scenic Drive variations 
WYCO-D, WYCO-D-1 
WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and 
WYCO-D and route 
variations 


National Park 
Cherokee Historic Service/BLM 
Trail? Rawlins Field 
Office 


National Park WYCO-B, WYCO-C, 

Overland Historic Service/BLM WYCO-D, and WYCO-F 
Trail? Rawlins Field and route variations 
Office 

WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and 
BLM Rawlins WYCO-F and route 
Field Office variations 

WYCO-D, WYCO-D-1 


Continental Divide i ee WYCO-B, WYCO-C, 

National Scenic Sistas WYCO-D, and WYCO-F 
wy) Service as 

Trail and route variations 
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Rawlins to Baggs 
Historic Road 
(historic trail)* 





Parks or 
Recreation Area 


South Beach 
Public River 
Access 


Juniper Mountain 
Special Recreation 
Management Area 


Motorized Trails* 


NOTES: 
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TABLE 4-115 


PARKS AND RECREATION CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING 
TO COLORADO — AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


Managing 
Agenc 


Colorado Parks 
and Wildlife 


BLM Little 
Snake Field 
Office 


BLM Little 
Snake Field 
Office 


No Action 
Alternative 


Development 


Total Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Available Cumulative Available | of Project 
Alternative Route Resource Development Resource mpact 
Colorado 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


Past and 
Development 
Incremental Project 


WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and 
WYCO-F and route 
variations 


‘Zero in Incremental Project Development indicates the alternative route and associated right-of-way overlaps past and present actions. 

Because of the length of the linear preservation and recreation features, cumulative effects on linear features are limited to the cumulative impact analysis area (CIAA). The 
percent of Incremental Project Development is reported for these features only in the CIAA. 

Due to the number of motorized trails located in the CIAA, motorized trails were not analyzed individually. 

Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 
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Outlaw Trail Loop Scenic Drive 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on the Outlaw Trail Loop Scenic 
Drive because the Project would be designed to span the scenic highway, so no permanent infrastructure 
would be located directly on the scenic highway. No past or present actions have affected portions of the 
scenic highway easement in the CIAA for the WYCO alternative routes and route variations, except 
Alternative WYCO-D and route variation, and no RFFAs are in the CIAA. Cumulative effects of the 
Project crossing the Outlaw Trail Loop Scenic Drive for these alternative routes would be the same as 
what is described for direct and indirect impacts in Section 3.2.11 and Section 3.2.16. 


For Alternative WYCO-D and route variation, past and present actions in the CIAA for the Outlaw Trail 
Loop Scenic Drive include the Atlantic Rim oil and/or gas field, spike treatments in the Rawlins Field 
Office, and Wyoming state land coal and oil and gas leases. RFFAs in the CIAA for the scenic highway 
include the Continental Divide-Creston Junction oil and gas project and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the scenic highway in 
addition to past and present actions and RFFAs would be increased traffic and potential delays for users 
or required detours during construction of the Project. A long-term cumulative effect would be the 
additional transmission line spanning the scenic highway. Cumulative effects for the scenic highway also 
are discussed in Section 4.3.16. 


Rawlins to Baggs Historic Road 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on the Rawlins to Baggs Historic 
Road (historic trail) because the Project would be designed to span the historic trail, so no permanent 
infrastructure would located directly on the historic trail. No past or present actions have affected portions 
of the historic trail in the CIAA for the WYCO alternative routes and route variations, except Alternative 
WYCO-D and route variation. A RFFA in the historic trail includes the Hogback Ridge wind-energy 
project. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the Rawlins to Baggs Historic Road in 
addition to the RFFA potentially could limit access to the historic trail and increase noise occurring 
during construction. The long-term cumulative effects would be increased industrialization spanning the 
trail. 


For Alternative WYCO-D and route variation past and present actions in the Rawlins to Baggs Historic 
Road would include Wyoming state land coal and oil and/or gas leases. RFFAs proposed or planned in 
the historic road alignment include the Continental Divide-Creston Junction oil and gas project and the 
Hogback Ridge wind-energy project. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the 
historic trail in addition to the past and present actions and RFFAs would be potentially limiting access to 
the historic trail and increased noise during construction. The long-term cumulative effects would be 
increased industrialization spanning the historic trail. 


Juniper Mountain SRMA 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on the Juniper Mountain SRMA 
because the Project right-of-way is located in an area that has past and present actions and an RFFA. Past 
and present actions in the SRMA include secondary roads. A RFFA proposed in the SRMA include the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project, past and 
present actions, and RFFA would potentially limit and/or hinder access to and/or in the SRMA and 
increase noise during construction. The long-term cumulative effects would be additional industrial 
development in the SRMA, which potentially could limit some recreational opportunities. 


North Platte SRMA 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on the North Platte SRMA because 
the Project right-of-way is located in an area that has past and present actions. Past and present actions in 
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the SRMA include the ConocoPhillips, El Paso Corporation, Kinder Morgan, Inc., and ONEOK, Inc. 
pipelines; the Seminoe to Sinclair 115kV transmission line, prescribed fires in the Rawlins Field Office, 
the Chokecherry Wind Farm Expansion, and secondary roads. A RFFA proposed in the SRMA include 
the Gateway West Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project, past and 
present actions, and RFFA potentially would limit and/or alter access to and in the SRMA and increase 
noise during construction. The long-term cumulative effects would be additional industrial development 
in the SRMA, which potentially could limit some recreational opportunities. 


4.2.11.3.2 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 


Past and present actions and RFFAs located in parks, preservation, and recreation resource areas also are 
crossed by alternative routes considered in the COUT BAX route grouping are presented in Table 4-116 
and the potential cumulative effects are discussed by parks, preservation, and recreation resource below. 


Effects 
Nephi Shooting Range 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Nephi Shooting Range because 
the Project would be designed to span the site, so permanent infrastructure would not affect the site. Past 
and present actions that occur in the Nephi Shooting Range include the Fountain Green to Nebo 46kV 
transmission line. There are no RFFAs in the Nephi Shooting Range. The short-term cumulative effects of 
the Project crossing the Nephi Shooting Range in addition to the past and present actions would be 

limited access and operations of the shooting range during construction of the Project. The long-term 
effects on the Nephi Shooting Range are not anticipated. 


Snow Kite Play Areas 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on the snow-kite play areas because 
the Project would be located in an area where other past and present actions are located. Past and present 
actions in the snow-kite play area include the Skyline Mine and secondary roads. RFFAs proposed or 
planned in the snow-kite play area include the TransWest Express Transmission Project and the Shalom 
Electric Boulger Timber Salvage vegetation management project. The short-term cumulative effects of 
the Project crossing the snow-kite play area in addition to the past and present actions and RFFAs would 
be minimal because construction actions would likely not occur in the area during the play area’s peak 
use (winter). Long-term effects would be limited access to portions of the snow-kite play areas and an 
increased potential for user conflicts with above ground facilities associated with the proposed 
transmission facilities. 


Old Spanish National Historic Trail 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Old Spanish NHT because the 
Project would be designed to span the trail, so permanent infrastructure would not affect the trail. For 
Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E, past and present actions in the area 
traversed by the national historic trail include oil and/or gas leases in the BLM Moab Field Office, active 
SITLA-administered metalliferous mineral leases, active SITLA-administered potash leases, and the 
abandoned White Sands missile-launch facility at Green River, Utah. RFFAs do not occur in the area 
traversed by the trail for Alternative COUT BAX- E but Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C 
have a RFFA proposed in the area traversed by the trail, the TransWest Express Transmission Project. 
Short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the Old Spanish NHT in addition to past and present 
actions and a RFFA would be limitation of access to the trail and increased noise during construction 
actions. A long-term cumulative effect would be increased industrialization spanning the trail alignment. 
Cumulative effects for the trail also are discussed in the Section 4.3.17 and Section 4.3.18. 
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TABLE 4-116 
PARKS AND RECREATION CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER 
PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Development 


Total Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Parks or Available Cumulative Available | of Project 
Recreation Area i Alternative Route | Resource Development Resource Impact 
Multi-State 
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Incremental Project 


Past and 
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TABLE 4-116 
PARKS AND RECREATION CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER 
PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Development 


Total 
Parks or Available 
Recreation Area i Alternative Route | Resource 


: COUT BAX-B 
eee National Park Service COUT BAX-C 
COUT BAX-E 


PS Os | 8 
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NOTES: 

‘Zero in Incremental Project Development indicates the alternative route and associated right-of-way overlap past and present actions. 

Because of the length of the linear preservation and recreation features, cumulative effects on linear features are limited to the cumulative impact analysis area (CIAA). The 
percent of Incremental Project Development is reported for these features only in the CIAA. 


Due to the number of motorized trails located in the CIAA, motorized trails were not analyzed individually. 
Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 
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Booths Canyon Non-motorized Trail 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Booths Canyon Non-motorized 
Trail because the Project would be designed to span non-motorized Trail, so permanent infrastructure 
would not affect the non-motorized trail. Past and present actions in the area traversed by the non- 
motorized trail include oil and/or gas leases in the BLM Richfield Field Office and the Millers Flat 
vegetation management project. A RFFA planned in the area traversed by the Booths Canyon Non- 
motorized Trail include a UDWR watershed restoration focus area. The short-term cumulative effects of 
the Project crossing the non-motorized trail in addition to the past and present actions and a RFFA could 
limit the access to the trail during construction actions. The long-term effects on the Booths Canyon Non- 
motorized trail would not be anticipated 


Maple Fork Non-motorized Trail 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Maple Fork Non-motorized Trail 
because the Project would be designed to span Maple Fork Non-motorized Trail, so permanent 
infrastructure would not affect the trail. There are no past and present actions or RFFAs in the area 
traversed by the Maple Fork Non-motorized Trail. The cumulative effects of the Project crossing the trail 
would be same as the direct and indirect impacts described in the Section 3.2.11. 


Motorized Trails 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on motorized trails because the 
Project would be designed to span the trails, so permanent infrastructure would not be located directly on 
the trails. Past and present actions in the area traversed by the motorized trails include BLM oil and/or gas 
leases in the Moab Field Office, the Ferron Natural Gas Project, SITLA-administered oil and/or gas 
leases, the Wildcat Loadout, and White River Field Office range-improvement fencing. RFFAs proposed 
or planned in the area traversed by the motorized trails include the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, Twin Bridges Resources oil and/or gas development, the Woodside power-generation facility, 
and UDWR watershed-restoration focus areas. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing 
motorized trails in addition to the past and present actions and RFFAs would be limited access to the 
trails during construction actions. Long-term cumulative impacts on motorized trails would not be 
anticipated. 


Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway 


For Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E, the Project would not contribute 
incrementally to cumulative effects on Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway because the Project would be 
designed to span the scenic byway, so permanent infrastructure would not be located directly on the 
scenic byway. Past and present actions in the area traversed by the scenic byway include oil and/or gas 
leases in the BLM Moab Field Office, active SITLA-administered oil and/or gas leases, the Woodside to 
Sphinx 46kV transmission line, and Mounds to Moab 138kV transmission line. There would be no 
RFFAs for Alternative COUT BAX-B but for Alternatives COUT BAX-C and COUT BAX-E, RFFAs 
proposed or planned in the area traversed by the scenic byway include the Woodside power-generation 
facility. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the scenic byway in addition to past and 
present actions and RFFAs would be increased traffic, potential delays for users and/or detours during 
construction actions. A long-term cumulative effect would be increased industrialization along the scenic 
byway. Cumulative effects for the scenic byway also are discussed in Section 4.3.16. 


Energy Loop Scenic Byway 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Energy Loop Scenic Byway 
because the Project would be designed to span the scenic byway, so permanent infrastructure would not 
be located directly on the scenic byway. Past and present actions in the area traversed by the scenic 
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byway include the Skyline Mine, oil and/or gas leases in the BLM Price Field Office, and a railroad line. 
A RFFA proposed in the area traversed by the scenic byway would be the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project. Short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the scenic byway, in addition 
to past and present actions and a RFFA, would be increased traffic, potential delays for users and/or 
detours during construction actions. Long-term cumulative effects would be increased industrialization 
along the scenic byway. Cumulative effects for the scenic byway also are discussed in Section 4.3.16. 


Skyline Drive Scenic Backway 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Skyline Drive Scenic Backway 
because the Project would be designed to span the scenic backway, so permanent infrastructure would not 
be located directly on the scenic backway. Past and present actions in the area traversed by the scenic 
backway include oil and/or gas leases in the BLM Richfield Field Office and Millers Flat vegetation 
maintenance actions. RFFAs proposed or planned in the area traversed by the scenic backway include the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project and UDWR watershed restoration focus areas. The short-term 
cumulative effects of the Project crossing the scenic backway, in addition to past and present actions and 
RFFAs, would be increased traffic, potential delays for users and/or detours during construction actions. 
The long-term cumulative effects would be increased industrialization along the scenic backway. 
Cumulative effects for the scenic backway also are discussed in Section 4.3.16. 


Wedge Overlook/Buckhorn Draw Scenic Backway 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on the Wedge Overlook/Buckhorn 
Draw Scenic Backway because the Project would be designed to span the scenic backway, so permanent 
infrastructure would not be located directly on the scenic byway. Past and present actions in the area 
traversed by the scenic backway include the active SITLA-administered humic shale, metalliferous 
mineral, and oil and/or gas leases. RFFAs proposed or planned in the area traversed by the scenic 
backway include the TransWest Express Transmission Project and UDWR watershed restoration focus 
areas. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the scenic backway, in addition to past 
and present actions and RFFAs, would be increased traffic and potential delay to users and/or detours 
during the construction actions. The long-term cumulative effects would be increased industrialization 
along the scenic backway. Cumulative effects for the scenic backway are also discussed in Section 4.3.16. 


Labyrinth Canyon Special Recreation Management Area 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on the Labyrinth Canyon SRMA. 
Past and present actions in the SRMA include the Enterprise Products Partners and Williams Companies 
pipelines; the Atlas to Moab 69kV, Book Cliffs to Moab 69kV, Moab to Hitch 138kV, Mounds to Moab 
138kV, and the Huntington to Pinto 345kV transmission lines; active SITLA-administered metalliferous 
mineral and oil and/or gas leases; and secondary roads. RFFAs proposed or planned in the SRMA include 
the TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project, past and 
present actions, and RFFAs would be potentially limiting and/or hindering access to and/or in the SRMA 
and an increase of noise during construction actions. The long-term cumulative effects would be 
additional industrial development in the SRMA, potentially limiting some recreational opportunities. 


Labyrinth Rim and Gemini Bridges Special Recreation Management Area 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on the Labyrinth Canyon and 
Gemini Bridges SRMA. Past and present actions in the SRMA include oil and/or gas leases in the BLM 
Moab Field Office and active SITLA metalliferous mineral, oil and/or gas, and potash leases; and 
secondary roads. RFFAs proposed or planned in the SRMA include the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, the Grand County Arches Overlook, and UDWR watershed restoration focus areas. The short- 
term cumulative effects of the Project, past and present actions, and RFFAs would be potentially limiting 
and/or hindering access to and/or in the SRMA and an increase of noise during construction actions. The 
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long-term cumulative effects would be additional industrial development in the SRMA, potentially 
limiting some recreational opportunities. 


San Rafael Swell Special Recreation Management Area 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on the San Rafael SRMA. Past and 
present actions in the SRMA include the Huntington to Pinto 345kV transmission line, historic wild fire 
activity from 2000 to 2011, active SITLA-administered building stone, metalliferous mineral, oil and/or 
gas leases; and secondary roads. RFFAs proposed or planned in the SRMA include the TransWest 
Express Transmission Project, a potential wind farm location, and UDWR watershed restoration focus 
areas. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project, past and present actions, and RFFAs potentially 
would limit and/or hinder access to and/or in the SRMA and an increase of noise during construction 
actions. The long-term cumulative effects would be additional industrial development in the SRMA, 
potentially limiting some recreational opportunities. 


4.2.11.3.3 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


Past and present actions and RFFAs located in parks, preservation, and recreation resource areas also are 
crossed by alternative routes considered in the COUT route grouping are presented in Table 4-117, and 
the potential cumulative effects are discussed by parks, preservation, and recreation resource below. 


Effects 
Nephi Shooting Range 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Nephi Shooting Range because 
the Project would be designed to span the site, so permanent infrastructure would not affect the site. Past 
and present actions that occur in the Nephi Shooting Range include the Fountain Green to Nebo 46kV 
transmission line. There are no RFFAs in the Nephi Shooting Range. The short-term cumulative effects of 
the Project crossing the Nephi Shooting Range in addition to the past and present actions would be 

limited access and operations of the shooting range during construction of the Project. The long-term 
effects on the Nephi Shooting Range would not be anticipated. 


Private Motor-cross Track 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on a private motor-cross track 
because the Project would be designed to span the track, so permanent infrastructure would not affect the 
track. Past and present actions in the track include Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest fencing. RFFAs 
proposed or planned include the UDWR watershed restoration focus areas. The short-term cumulative 
effects of the Project where it crosses the motor-cross track, in addition to the past and present actions, 
and RFFAs would be limiting access to the track during construction. Long-term cumulative effects on 
the private motor-cross track are not anticipated. 


Snow Kite Play Areas 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on the snow-kite play areas because 
the Project would be located in an area where other past and present actions are located. Past and present 
actions in the snow-kite play area include secondary roads. There are no RFFAs proposed or planned in 
the snow-kite play area. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the snow-kite play area 
in addition to the past and present actions would be minimal because construction actions would likely 
not occur in the area during the play area’s peak use (winter). Long-term effects would be limited access 
to portions of the snow-kite play areas and an increased potential for user conflicts with above ground 
facilities associated with the proposed transmission facilities. 
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TABLE 4-117 
PARKS AND RECREATION CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL 
UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Development 


Total 
Parks or Managing Available 


Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Cumulative Available | of Project 
D 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


Past and 
Development 
Incremental Project 


Recreation Area Agenc Alternative Route Resource Development Resource 


COUT-A, COUT-A 


Multi-State 


COUT-B and route 
U.S. Department a 
Dinosaur Diamond | of Transportation Eee 
: 2 : COUT-C and route 
Scenic Byway Federal Highway oe 
Administration veneers 
COUT-H 
COUT-I 
Colorado 


There are no parks, preservation, or recreation resources crossed by the COUT BAX alternative routes in Colorado. 


Utah 
Private All-terrain COUT-B and COUT-C 
Vehicle/Motor- Private and route variations, 
cross Track COUT-I 
Areas 


COUT-A, COUT-B, and 
Nephi Shootin : . COUT-C and route 
Ric : Cityel Nepht variations; COUT-H, 
COUT-I 
Nine Mile Canyon | of Transportation, | variations, COUT-H 
Backway” Federal Highway | COUT-I 
Administration 


11 
3 
7 


fs 
— 
pe 
— 





ww 
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TABLE 4-117 

PARKS AND RECREATION CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL 
UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 

No Action 

Alternative 


Development 


Total 
Parks or Managing Available 
Recreation Area Agenc Alternative Route 
COUT-B and COUT-C 
U.S. Department | and route variations, 
Indian Canyon of Transportation, | except COUT-B-1, 
Scenic Byway” Federal Highway | COUT-C-1 


Administration COUT-B-1, COUT-C-1 
COUT-H 


: ee COUT-B-1, COUT-C-1 
oe ps 8° | State of Utah COUT-B-2, COUT-B-4, 
y COUT-C-2, COUT-C-4 


Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Cumulative Available | of Project 
J 


Reasonably 

Foreseeable 
Future Actions 
Incremental Project 


Past and 
Development 


Skyline Drive Manti-La Sal 
: COUT-B, COUT-C 
Energy Loop Manti-La Sal aout 


: 2 : 
Scenic Byway National Forest COUT-H 
White River/ Uinta-Wasatch- COUT-A 


Strawberry Road Cache National 
Scenic Backway” Forest Soe 
Blind Canyon Manti-La Sal ee and 
Trail National Forest oie 

variations 
French Hollow oe iene COUT-A and route 
Trail? Parcs variation 

=) Manti-La Sal 

Maple Fork Trail COUT-H 
Quitchampau Ashley National COUT-B and route 
Trail? Forest variations 
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TABLE 4-117 

PARKS AND RECREATION CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL 
UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 

No Action 

Alternative 


Development 


Total 
Parks or Managing Available 
Recreation Area Agenc Alternative Route Resource 
Willow Creek Uinie Wasatch ||. GOMTSA and route 
Cache National 


South Trail? Forest variation 


Booths Canyon Manti-La Sal 
Non-Motorized Management COUT-I 
Recreation ; 
Opportunity (BEND Pace 
Field Office COUT-C-5 


Spectrum 


BLM/U.S. Forest }| COUT-B and route 
Service variations, except 
COUT-B-1 


Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Cumulative Available | of Project 
J 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


Past and 
Development 
Incremental Project 


Motorized Trails”? 


COUT-C and route 
variations, except 
: 2,3 | BLM/U.S. Forest | COUT-C-1 
Motorized Trails ais COUT-C a 
COUT-H a ae a a ee eee ee 
COUT Ps 
NOTES: 


‘Zero in Incremental Project Development indicates the alternative route and associated right-of-way overlaps past and present actions. 

Because of the length of the linear preservation and recreation features, cumulative effects on linear features are limited to the cumulative impact analysis area (CIAA). The 
percent of Incremental Project Development is reported for these features only in the CIAA. 

Due to the number of motorized trails located in the CIAA, motorized trails were not analyzed individually. 

Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 
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Blind Canyon Non-motorized Trail 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Blind Canyon Non-motorized 
Trail because the Project would be designed to span the non-motorized trail, so permanent infrastructure 
would not affect the non-motorized trail. There are no past and present in the area traversed by the Blind 
Canyon Non-Motorized trail. RFFAs planned in the area traversed by the non-motorized trail include a 
UDWR watershed restoration focus area. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the 
non-motorized trail would be potentially limiting access to the trail during construction actions. Long- 
term cumulative effects on the Blind Canyon Non-motorized trail are not anticipated. 


Booths Canyon Non-motorized Trail 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Booths Canyon Non-motorized 
Trail because the Project would be designed to span the non-motorized trail, so permanent infrastructure 
would not affect the non-motorized trail. Past and present actions that occur in the area traversed by the 
non-motorized trail include oil and/or gas leases in the BLM Richfield Field Office and Millers Flat 
vegetation management maintenance actions. A RFFA planned in the area traversed by the non-motorized 
trail would be a UDWR watershed restoration focus area. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project 
crossing the non-motorized trail in addition to the past and present actions and a RFFA would be limiting 
the access to the trail during construction actions. The long-term effects on the Booths Canyon Non- 
motorized Trail would not be anticipated. 


French Hollow Non-motorized Trail 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on French Hollow Non-motorized 
Trail because the Project would be designed to span the non-motorized trail, so permanent infrastructure 
would not affect the non-motorized trail. There are no past and present actions or RFFAs in the area 
traversed by the non-motorized trail. The cumulative effects of the Project crossing the trail would be 
same as direct and indirect impacts described in Section 3.2.11 and Section 3.2.16. 


Maple Fork Non-motorized Trail 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Maple Fork Non-motorized Trail 
because the Project would be designed to span the non-motorized trail, so permanent infrastructure would 
not affect the non-motorized trail. There are no past and present actions or RFFAs in the area traversed by 
the Maple Fork Non-motorized Trail. The cumulative effects of the Project crossing the non-motorized 
trail would be same as direct and indirect impacts described in Section 3.2.11. 


Quitchampau Non-motorized Trail 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Quitchampau Non-motorized 
Trail because the Project would be designed to span the non-motorized trail, so permanent infrastructure 
would not affect the non-motorized trail. Past and present actions in the area traversed by the non- 
motorized trail include the Berry Petroleum South Unit oil and/or gas project and the Upalco to Panther 
138kV transmission line. RFFAs proposed or planned in the area traversed by the non-motorized trail 
include the TransWest Express Transmission Project and UDWR watershed restoration focus areas. The 
short-term cumulative effects of the projects crossing the non-motorized trail would include potentially 
limiting access to the trail during construction actions. Long-term cumulative effects on the Quitchampau 
Non-motorized Trail are not anticipated. 


Willow Creek South Non-motorized Trail 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Willow Creek South Non- 
motorized Trail because the Project would be designed to span the non-motorized trail, so permanent 
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infrastructure would not affect the non-motorized trail. Past and present actions that occur in the area 
traversed by the non-motorized trail include the Lake Canyon oil and/or gas project. The RFFA proposed 
in the area traversed by the non-motorized trail is the TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short- 
term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the non-motorized trail in addition to past and present 
actions and a RFFA potentially would limit access to the trail during construction actions. Long-term 
cumulative effects on the Willow Creek South Non-motorized Trail are not anticipated. 


Motorized Trails 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on motorized trails because the 
Project would be designed to span the trails, so permanent infrastructure would not be located directly on 
the trails past and present actions in the area traversed by the motorized trails include oil and/or gas leases 
in the BLM Price Field Office, Sheep Creek vegetation management, active SITLA oil and/or gas leases, 
the Wildcat Loadout project, and Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest rangeland fences and gates. 
RFFAs proposed or planned in the area traversed by the motorized trails include the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project, and UDWR watershed restoration focus areas. The short-term cumulative effects of 
the Project crossing motorized trails in addition to the past and present actions and RFFAs would be 
limited access for users to the trails during construction. Long-term cumulative effects on motorized trails 
would not be anticipated. 


Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway 


For Alternatives COUT-A, COUT-B, COUT-C, COUT-H, and COUT-I (including route variations), the 
Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway 
because the Project would be designed to span the scenic byway, so permanent infrastructure would not 
be located directly on the scenic byway. Past and present actions in the area traversed by the scenic 
byway include the active SITLA-administered oil and/or gas leases, historic wildfires from 2000 to 2011, 
and range improvements in the BLM White River Field Office. RFFAs proposed or planned in the area 
traversed by the scenic byway include the TransWest Express Transmission Project, Victory Pipeline, and 
UDWR watershed restoration focus areas. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the 
scenic byway in addition to past and present actions and RFFAs would be increased traffic, potential 
delays for users and/or detours during construction actions. A long-term cumulative effect would be 
increased industrialization along the scenic byway. Cumulative effects for the scenic byway also are 
discussed in Section 4.3.16. 


Energy Loop Scenic Byway 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Energy Loop Scenic Byway 
because the Project would be designed to span the scenic byway, so permanent infrastructure would not 
be located directly on the scenic byway. There are no past and present actions on Alternatives COUT-B, 
COUT-C, and COUT-I. For Alternative COUT-H, past and present actions in the area traversed by the 
scenic byway include the Skyline Mine, oil and/or gas leases in the BLM Price Field Office, the Ferron 
Natural Gas Project, active SITLA-administered oil and/or gas leases, and a railroad line. RFFAs 
proposed or planned in the area traversed by the scenic byway include TransWest Express Transmission 
Project and UDWR watershed restoration focus areas. Short-term cumulative effects of the Project 
crossing the scenic byway, in addition to past and present actions and a RFFA, would be increased traffic, 
potential delays for users and/or detours during construction actions. Long-term cumulative effects would 
be increased industrialization along the scenic byway. Cumulative effects for the scenic byway also are 
discussed in Section 4.3.16. 


Indian Canyon Scenic Byway 


For Alternatives COUT-B (including route variations), COUT-H, and COUT-I, the Project would not 
contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Indian Canyon Scenic Byway because the Project 
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would be designed to span the scenic byway, so permanent infrastructure would not be located directly on 
the scenic byway. There are no past and present actions on Alternative COUT-B (including all route 
variations except COUT-B-1) and Alternative COUT-C (including all alternative route variations except 
COUT-C-1). Past and present actions for Alternatives COUT-B-1, COUT-C-1, and COUT-H in the area 
traversed by the scenic byway include active SITLA-administered oil and/or gas leases. There are no 
RFFAs for Alternatives COUT-B-1 and COUT-C-1. For Alternatives COUT-B and COUT-C (including 
the remaining alternative route variations), and COUT-H, RFFAs proposed or planned in the area 
traversed by the scenic byway include the TransWest Express Transmission Project and UDWR 
watershed restoration focus areas. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the scenic 
byway in addition to past and present actions and RFFAs would be a potential for increased delays for 
users, and/or detours during construction actions. The long-term cumulative effects would be increased 
industrialization along the scenic byway. Cumulative effects for the scenic byway are also discussed in 
Section 4.3.16. 


Nine Mile Canyon Backway 


For Alternatives COUT-B (including route variations), COUT-H, and COUT-L the Project would not 
contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Nine Mile Canyon Scenic Backway because the Project 
would be designed to span the scenic backway, so permanent infrastructure would not be located directly 
on the scenic backway. Past and present actions in the area traversed by the scenic backway include the 
Gasco oil and/or gas development and the Carbon County ATV trail. RFFAs proposed or planned in the 
area traversed by the backway include the TransWest Express Transmission Project and UDWR 
watershed restoration focus areas. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the backway, 
in addition to past and present actions and RFFAs, would be increased traffic that would cause potential 
delay for users and/or detours during construction actions. The long-term cumulative effects would be 
increased industrialization along the backway. Cumulative effects for the scenic backway also are 
discussed in Section 4.3.16. 


Reservation Ridge Scenic Backway 


For Alternatives COUT-B and COUT-C (including route variations), the Project would not contribute 
incrementally to cumulative effects on Reservation Ridge Scenic Backway because the Project would be 
designed to span the scenic backway, so permanent infrastructure would not be located directly on the 
scenic backway. There are no past and present actions in the area traversed by the scenic backway. 
RFFAs proposed or planned in the area traversed by the scenic backway include the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project and UDWR watershed restoration focus areas. The short-term cumulative effects of 
the Project crossing the backway in addition to RFFAs would be increased traffic, potential delays for 
users, and/or detours during construction actions. The long-term cumulative effects would be increased 
industrialization along the backway. 


Skyline Drive Scenic Backway 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on Skyline Drive Scenic Backway 
because the Project would be designed to span the scenic backway, so permanent infrastructure would not 
be located directly on the scenic backway. Past and present actions in the area traversed by the scenic 
backway include oil and gas leases in the BLM Richfield Field Office and Millers Flat vegetation 
maintenance actions. RFFAs proposed or planned in the area traversed by the scenic backway would be 
the TransWest Express Transmission Project and UDWR watershed restoration focus areas. The short- 
term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the backway, in addition to past and present actions and 
RFFAs, would be increased traffic and potential delays for users and/or detours during construction 
actions. The long-term cumulative effects would be increased industrialization along the backway. 
Cumulative effects for the scenic backway also are discussed in Section 4.3.16. 
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White River/Strawberry Road Scenic Backway 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on White River/Strawberry Road 
Scenic Backway because the Project would be designed to span the scenic backway, so permanent 
infrastructure would not be located directly on the scenic backway. A past and present action in the area 
traversed by the scenic backway would be the Mona to Bonanza 345kV transmission line. There are no 
RFFAs for Route Variation COUT-A-1 but for Alternative COUT-A, RFFAs proposed or planned in the 
area traversed by the scenic backway include the TransWest Express Transmission Project and UDWR 
watershed restoration focus areas. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing the backway, 
in addition to the past and present action, would be a potential increase of traffic and delays for users 
and/or detours during construction actions. The long-term cumulative effects would be increased 
industrialization along the scenic backway. 


Semi-Primitive Non-motorized Recreation Opportunity Spectrum Area 


The Project would not contribute incrementally to cumulative effects on the Semi-Primitive Non- 
motorized ROS area in the Vernal Field Office. Past and present actions in this ROS classification include 
active SITLA-administered oil and/or gas leases. The RFFA proposed in this ROS classification would be 
the TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project crossing 
this ROS category, in addition to the past and present action and RFFA, potentially would be limited 
access to the ROS category and increased noise during construction actions. Long-term effects on the 
Semi-Primitive Non-motorized ROS area are not anticipated. 


4.3.12 | Transportation and Access 


The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on transportation and access resources, including the 
geographic and temporal scopes defined for analysis, are presented in Table 4-3. This analysis relies on 
the analysis of direct and indirect impacts from the Project (refer to Section 3.2.12.4.2) and considers 
them in conjunction with the past, present, and RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. The major 
transportation network and features are illustrated on MV-17a and MV-17b. 


4.3.12.1. Issues Identified for Analysis 


Issues that have been identified in relation to transportation and access (refer to Section 3.2.12.2) include 
concerns that the towers possibly would interfere with airport and landing strip operations, that small 
county roads crossed by the project would need to be maintained and not blocked or changed from uses 
defined in county transportation plans, and that conflicts between transportation/access users and the 
Project would occur during construction and potentially during operations and maintenance of the Project. 


4.3.12.2 Existing Condition 


Roadways, such as interstates, highways (U.S. and state), and secondary roads are parallel to and crossed 
by the alternative routes. These roadways occur throughout the Project area. Generally, these roadways 
are identified as past and present activities, with many of the other past and present activities being 
accessed by the roadways. 


Small aviation facilities occur throughout the Project area on public and privately owned lands. Most of 
the airports are located on the outskirts of their associated cities or towns with airstrips associated with 
rural development and agricultural livestock operations occurring in less populated areas. These aviation 
facilities are considered as past and present activities and are associated with other existing land uses. 
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Railroad lines occur throughout the Project area, with portions of the alternative routes in Wyoming and 
Utah paralleling the rail lines. Similar to roadways and aviation facilities, these railroad lines are 
considered as past and present activities with some of the railroads supporting operations of other past and 
present actions (i.e., railroads from coal sources to power plants). 


4.3.12.3. Results 
4.3.12.3.1 Roadways 


Potential environmental effects discussed in Section 3.2.12.4.2 form the basis for cumulative effects of 
the Project and RFFAs on the environment discussed below. 


Effects 


Existing roadways would be used to the extent practical to provide access for the Project and RFFAs (as 
identified in Table 4-1). There would be the potential that existing roadways could be used 
simultaneously by the Project and RFFAs, increasing the use of the roadways beyond localized use. 
Increased traffic on these existing roadways to access the Project and RFFAs would require increased 
maintenance, and temporary road closures/delays and detours during construction. 


Where access to the Project and other RFFAs cannot be gained using existing roadways, new access and/ 
or improved access would occur. In some instances new access and improved access would be used by 
the Project and RFFAs; however, the practicality of this is not known because the Project typically 
requires access to all its on-the-ground components (i.e., transmission structures, communication 
facilities, and series compensation stations) for construction, operation, and maintenance. Even though 
new access developed and existing access improved by the Project and RFFAs would be closed to the 
public, the potential for unauthorized users to access areas previously inaccessible could result in 
requirements for additional agency administrative considerations such as law enforcement, maintenance 
and associated costs, and emergency response. 


4.3.12.3.2 Aviation Facilities 


Aviation facilities potential environmental effects discussed in Section 3.2.12.4.2 form the basis for 
effects of the Project and RFFAs on the environment discussed below. 


Effects 


Construction of the Project and RFFAs (refer to Table 4-2) with above-ground components such as the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project, would be constructed considering requirements associated with 
existing aviation-facility operations. The addition of the Project and RFFAs also could increase safety 
concerns associated with operation of aviation facilities. The implementation of the Project and RFFAs 
also could result in limiting the expansion of these aviation facilities in the future. 


4.3.12.3.3 Railroads 
Railroads potential environmental effects discussed in Section 3.2.12.4.2 form the basis for effects of the 
Project and RFFAs on the environment discussed below. 


Effects 


Railroads would be crossed by the Project and some RFFAs (other linear RFFAs are included in 

Table 4-1). Operations of the railroads would be altered during construction and safety concerns would be 
increased with the location of the Project and RFFAs near the railroads such as a clearance issues and 
railroad set-back issues due to limited space. Implementation of the Project and RFFAs also could limit 
the ability of the railroads to expand/or reroute, should the need arise in the future. 
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4.3.13. Special Designation and Other Management Areas 


The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on special designation and other management areas 
including the geographic and temporal scopes defined for analysis is presented in Table 4-3. This analysis 
relies on the results of direct and indirect impacts from the Project (refer to Section 3.2.13) and considers 
them in conjunction with the past, present, RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 


4.3.13.1. Issues Identified for Analysis 


The following issue that has been identified related to the special designations and other management 
areas section. 


4.3.13.1.1 Potential Impacts on Special Designations and Other Management Areas 


Potential conflicts include crossing conservation easements that prohibit future transmission lines from 
crossing them and crossing special designations that are exclusion or avoidance areas for future utility 
development. These impacts would be intensified where other existing actions have already affected a 
special designation and/or other management area or a RFFA is proposed in the same area. Whether the 
Project is compounding an existing or RFFA, the cumulative effect on the reason for the designation of a 
special designation and/or other management area may result in the area not being managed for what it 
was originally intended. 


4.3.13.2 Existing Condition 


Past and present actions generally occur on almost all special designation and other management areas in 
the geographic scope. The natural environment has been altered in a way that allows for past and present 
actions such as recreational infrastructure, oil and/or gas development, roads, pipelines, transmission 
lines, etc., but is still compatible with the natural feature for which the special designation or other 
management area was designated. 


Past and present actions do not occur on some special designation and other management areas in the 
geographic scope. These areas are being protected for natural and undisturbed conditions. This would 
include some conservation easements, wildlife management areas, and URMCC-managed lands. 


4.3.13.3 Results 
4.3.13.3.1. Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


Past and present actions and RFFAs located in special designations and other management areas and are 
crossed by the WYCO route grouping are presented in Table 4-118. Discussion of the potential 
cumulative effects on special designations and other management areas are presented below. 


Effects 


The following summarizes the cumulative effects on special designations and other management areas 
that would be crossed by WYCO alternative routes (including alternative route variations), including what 
past and present actions and/or RFFAs that have or could occur in the boundary of these special 
designations or other management areas in addition to the Project. 


Red Rim-Daley Wildlife Habitat Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Red Rim-Daley WHMA would be less than 1 percent. Past and 
present actions occurring in the Red Rim-Daley WHMA include the Anadarko Atlantic Rim natural gas 
development, a uranium mining lease on Wyoming state land, prescribed burns completed by the BLM 
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Rawlins Field Office, and I-80 with additional secondary roads (county and access roads). RFFAs 
proposed or planned in the Red Rim-Daley WHMA include two high-voltage transmission lines 
(TransWest Express and Gateway West transmission projects), the Hogback Ridge Wind Farm (formerly 
the Whirlwind I wind farm), and the BP Continental Divide-Creston Junction natural gas development. 
The short-term cumulative effects of the Project in addition to past and present actions, and other RFFAs 
proposed in this area would be increased noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion 
of the WHMA during construction actions of the projects, and disturbance of land in the right-of-way. 
Long-term cumulative effects would include additional industrial development in the WHMA, which 
potentially would limit management actions associated with pronghorns and raptors in the WHMA. 


Upper Muddy Creek Watershed/Grizzly Wildlife Habitat Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Upper Muddy Creek Watershed/Grizzly WHMA would be less than 1 
percent. Past and present actions that occur in the Upper Muddy Creek Watershed/Grizzly WHMA 
include the Anadarko Atlantic Rim natural gas development, the Power Company of Wyoming’s Sierra 
Madre wind farm, prescribed burns completed by the Rawlins Field Office, Wyoming Highway 789, and 
additional secondary roads (access roads). RFFAs proposed or planned in the Upper Muddy Creek 
Watershed/Grizzly WHMA include the BP Continental Divide — Creston Junction natural gas 
development and TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of the 
Project in addition to past and present actions, and other RFFAs proposed in this area would be increased 
noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the WHMA during construction actions 
of the projects, and disturbance of land in the right-of-way. Long-term cumulative effects would include 
additional industrial development in the WHMA, which potentially would limit management actions 
associated with fish habitat in the Muddy Creek watershed and elk and mule deer in the WHMA. 


Adobe Town Wild Horse Herd Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Adobe Town WHHMA would be less than | percent. Past and 
present actions in the Adobe Town WHHMA include oil and/or gas leases on Wyoming state land and 
prescribed burns completed by the Rawlins Field Office. RFFAs proposed or planned in Adobe Town 
WHHMA include the BP Continental Divide — Creston Junction natural gas development, Hiawatha 
Regional Energy Development oil and/or gas development, and TransWest Express Transmission Project. 
The short-term cumulative effects of the Project in addition to past and present actions, and other RFFAs 
proposed in this area would be increased noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion 
of the WHHMA during construction actions of the projects, and disturbance of land in the right-of-way. 
Long-term cumulative effects on management actions in the WHMA are not anticipated. 


Moffat County Road #11 Land and Water Conservation Fund Site 


The percentage of the Project in the Moffat County #11 LWCF site would be zero percent because the 
Project would span the site, resulting in no permanent infrastructure located on the site. Past and present 
actions on the LWCF site include oil and/or gas lease activity on Colorado state land. RFFAs proposed on 
the LWCF site include the Trans West Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of 
the Project in addition to past and present actions, and RFFAs proposed in this area would include 
increased noise from construction equipment, increased traffic, and potential delays for users and/or 
detours during construction actions. Long-term cumulative effects on management actions of this LWCF 
site are not anticipated. 
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SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS AND OTHER MANAGEMENT AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO — 
AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
No Action 


Red Rim-Daley 
Wildlife Habitat 
Management 
Area (WHMA) 


Upper Muddy 
Creek 
Watershed/ 
Grizzly WHMA 


Adobe Town 
Wild Horse Herd 
Management 
Area 


Managing 
Agenc 


Wyoming 
Game and 
Fish 
Department 


Bureau of 
Land 
Management 
Rawlins Field 
Office/ 
Wyoming 
Game and 
Fish 
Department 


Bureau of 
Land 
Management 
Rawlins Field 
Office 


Management 
Values 


Crucial winter 
habitat for 
pronghorn and 
nesting habitat 
for raptors 
Habitat for 
Colorado River 
fish species 
unique to Muddy 
Creek watershed 
and crucial 
winter habitat for 
elk and mule 
deer 


To provide a 
protected area 
for up to 812 
wild horses after 
foaling season 


Alternative 


Total 
Available 
Resource 

Wyoming 


11,100 


59,720 


WYCO-B and route 

variations 

WYCO-C and route 

varl an 472,812 


Past and 
Development 


Alternative Route 


All WYCO 
alternative routes 
and route variations 


WYCO-D and route 


se 13,293 
variation 


7,289 
7,289 


7,289 


variations 
variations 


2,459 
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Percent 

Remaining of 
Available Project 
Resource Impact 


Development 


Estimated 
Cumulative 
Development 


1,909 24,082 0.400 


13,807 45,976 0.010 


8,671 468,953 0.050 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 


Future Actions 
Incremental Project 


514 
506 


1,166 


1,166 


8,584 469,040 0.030 
8,464 469,160 0.002 
3,428 17,128 0.110 


1,166 


948 
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Moffat County 
Road #11 Land 
and Water 
Conservation 
Fund site 
Yampa River 
Recreation Area 
Land and Water 
Conservation 
Fund site 


Bitterbrush State 
Wildlife Area 


Deerlodge Road 
entrance to 
Dinosaur 
National 
Monument 


Managing 
Agenc 


Moffat 
County, 
National Park 
Service (NPS) 


Moffat 
County, NPS 


Colorado 
Parks and 
Wildlife 


Management 
Values 


Funding 
provided by NPS 
to construct the 
road 


Funding 
provided by NPS 
to develop a 
recreation area 


Provides hunters 
and wildlife 
viewers 
opportunities to 
see mule deer, 
elk, and 
pronghorn 
Provides the 
entrance to 
Dinosaur 
National 
Monument 
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TABLE 4-118 
SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS AND OTHER MANAGEMENT AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO — 
AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


Alternative Route 


WYCO-D and route 
variation 


All WYCO 
alternative routes 
and route variations 


WYCO-D and route 
variation 


WYCO-B-2, 
WYCO-C-2, 
WYCO-F-2 
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No Action 
Alternative 


Percent 

Remaining of 
Available Project 
Resource Impact 


3,781 2,836 0.0007 


ellelL ell 
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Development 


Total 
Available 
Resource 

Utah 


Estimated 
Cumulative 
Development 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


Past and 
Development 
Incremental Project 
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TABLE 4-118 
SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS AND OTHER MANAGEMENT AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO — 
AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Percent 
Total Estimated Remaining of 

Managing Management Available Cumulative Available | Project 

Agenc Values Alternative Route | Resource Development | Resource Impact 


To protect white- 
tailed prairie dog 3,128 12,019 0.300 
complex by 


Tuttle Ranch Colorado allowing the All other WYCO-B, 

Conservation Parks and reintroduction of | WYCO-C, and 

Easement Wildlife black-footed WYCO-F 3,085 12,061 0.000 
ferrets and alternative routes 
conservation of and route variations 
sage-grouse leks 


NOTES: 

'The zero signifies the Project right-of-way is overlapping with past and present or reasonably foreseeable future actions and is included in the acreage of the past and present actions or 
reasonably foreseeable future actions column(s), as appropriate. 

°The size only pertains to Deerlodge Road and not the entire Dinosaur National Monument. 

3Area will be spanned resulting in zero percent disturbance 

Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 
Development 


Past and 
Development 
Incremental Project 
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Yampa River Recreation Area Land and Water Conservation Fund Site 


The percentage of the Project in the Yampa River Recreation Area LWCF site would be zero percent 
because the Project would span the site, so no permanent infrastructure would affect the site. Past and 
present actions on the LWCF site include oil and/or gas lease activity on Colorado state land and the 
BLM Little Snake Field Office, Hayden to Artesia 138kV transmission line, the Bears Ears to Bonanza 
345kV transmission line, two railroad lines, and Colorado State Highway 13. The RFFA proposed on the 
site would be the TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of the 
Project crossing the LWCF site in addition to the past and present and the RFFA occurring on the LWCF 
site potentially would limit and/or hinder access and increase noise during construction of the projects. 
The long-term cumulative effects would be the presence of an additional transmission line spanning 
LWCE site. 


Bitterbrush State Wildlife Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Bitterbrush SWA would be zero percent because the Project right-of- 
way is located in an area that has past and present actions and an RFFA. Past and present actions that 
occur in the Bitterbrush SWA include pipelines and secondary roads (e.g., access roads, etc.). The RFFA 
proposed in the SWA is TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of 
the Project in addition to past and present actions, and an RFFA proposed in this area would be increased 
noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the SWA during construction actions of 
the projects, and disturbance to the lands in the right-of-way. Long-term cumulative effects on 
management actions in the SWA are not anticipated. 


Deerlodge Road Entrance to Dinosaur National Monument 


The percentage of the Project in the Deerlodge Road entrance to Dinosaur National Monument would be 
less than 1 percent. In addition, the Project would span the site, so no permanent infrastructure would 
affect the site. Past and present actions that occur in the area traversed by Deerlodge Road include oil 
and/or gas lease activity on Colorado state land and prescribed fires and range improvements completed 
by the White River Field Office. The RFFA proposed for Deerlodge Road is TransWest Express 
Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project in addition to past and present 
actions, and an RFFA proposed in this area would be increased noise from construction equipment, 
increased traffic, potential delays for users, and/or detours during construction actions. The long-term 
cumulative effects would be increased industrialization along Deerlodge Road. Cumulative effects for 
Deerlodge Road are also discussed in Section 4.3.16. 


Tuttle Ranch Conservation Easement 


The percentage of the Project in the Tuttle Ranch Conservation Easement would be less than 1 percent. 
Past and present actions that occur in the Tuttle Ranch Conservation Easement include oil and/or gas 
leases in the BLM Little Snake Field Office and on Colorado state lands, range improvement projects 
completed by the White River Field Office, Bears Ears to Bonanza 345kV transmission line, Hayden to 
Artesia 138kV transmission line, and secondary roads (access roads, etc.). The RFFA proposed for Tuttle 
Ranch Conservation Easement is TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative 
effects of the Project in addition to past and present actions, and an RFFA proposed in this area would be 
increased noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the conservation easement 
during construction actions of the projects, and disturbance to the lands in the right-of-way. Long-term 
cumulative effects would include additional industrial development in the conservation easement (which 
goes against the terms of the conservation easement). 
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4.3.13.3.2 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 


Past and present actions and RFFAs located in special designations and other management areas and are 
crossed by the COUT BAX route grouping are presented in Table 4-119. Discussion of the potential 
cumulative effects on special designations and other management areas are presented below. 


Effects 
Piceance/East Douglas Wild Horse Herd Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Piceance/East Douglas WHHMA would be less than 1 percent. Past 
and present actions in the WHHMA include oil and/or gas leases, vegetation treatments, and range 
improvement projects managed and prescribed by the BLM White River Field Office, and the Shell 
Frontier Oil and Gas, Incorporated Oil Shale Research, Development, and Demonstration Project. The 
RFFA proposed in the WHHMA is TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative 
effects of the Project in addition to past and present actions, and other RFFAs proposed in this area would 
be increased noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the WHHMA during 
construction actions of the projects, and disturbance to the lands in the right-of-way. Long-term 
cumulative effects on management actions in the WHHMA are not anticipated. 


Big Hole Rock Art Site Area of Critical Environmental Concern 


The percentage of the Project located in the Big Hole Rock Art Site ACEC would be less than 1 percent 
but the Project would span the ACEC, so no permanent infrastructure would affect the ACEC. There is 
one existing 345kV line (Huntington to Pinto) and no RFFAs that occur in the ACEC. The cumulative 
effects of the Project crossing the ACEC would be same as direct and indirect impacts described in 
Section 3.3.13 and Section 3.2.18. 


North Moroni Conservation Easement 


The percentage of the Project in the North Moroni Conservation Easement would be less than 1 percent. 
Past and present actions that occur in the North Moroni Conservation Easement include active oil and/or 
gas leases on SITLA-managed land and secondary roads (as, etc.). The RFFA proposed for North Moroni 
Conservation Easement is the TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative 
effects of the Project in addition to past and present actions, and an RFFA proposed in this area would 
include increased noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the conservation 
easement during construction actions of the projects, and disturbance of land in the right-of-way. Long- 
term cumulative effects would include additional industrial development in the conservation easement. 


Fountain Green Wildlife Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Fountain Green WMA would be less than 1 percent. Past and present 
actions that occur in the WMA include active oil and/or gas leases on SITLA-managed land. The RFFA 
proposed in the WMA is TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of 
the Project in addition to past and present actions, and an RFFA proposed in this area would be increased 
noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the WMA during construction actions 
of the projects, and disturbance of land in the right-of-way. Long term cumulative effects on management 
actions in the WMA are not anticipated. 
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TABLE 4-119 


SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS AND OTHER MANAGEMENT AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 
40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


Piceance/East 
Douglas Wild 
Horse Herd 
Management 
Area 


Big Hole Rock 
Art Site Area of 
Critical 
Environmental 
Concern 


North Moroni 
Conservation 
Easement 


Fountain Green 
Wildlife 
Management 
Area (WMA) 


Managing 
Agenc 


Bureau of 
Land 
Management 
(BLM) White 
River Field 
Office 


BLM Price 
Field Office 


Utah Division 
of Wildlife 
Resources 
(UDWR) 


Utah 
Reclamation 
Mitigation and 
Conservation 
Commission 
(URMCC) 

and UDWR 


Management 
Values 


To provide 
habitat for 
between 135 and 
235 wild horses 


To protect Big 
Hole Rock Art 
site 


To protect 
crucial deer and 
elk winter range 


To reserve 
forage for big 
game so to 
prevent them 
from feeding on 
adjacent farms 
and to improve 
upland game 
habitat. 


Alternative Route 


All COUT BAX 


ae er em pe NOHO ae ea eee ee ee ee Rees reer ae 
190,130 | 20,293 20,328 169,507 0.006 
(ea ee eS eee Sie ee ee ee eS ee 


alternative routes 


COUT BAX-B 


COUT BAX-B, 
COUT BAX-C 


COUT BAX-B, 
COUT BAX-C 
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No Action 
Alternative 


Percent 

Remaining of 
Available Project 
Resource Impact 


Development 


Total 
Available 
Resource 

Colorado 


Estimated 
Cumulative 
Development 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


Past and 
Development 
Incremental Project 


Utah 
) 


2,445 1,254 


- 


1,059 0.800 


1,260 1,184 0.040 
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TABLE 4-119 
SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS AND OTHER MANAGEMENT AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 
40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Percent 
Total Estimated Remaining of 

Managing Management Available Cumulative Available | Project 

Agenc Values Alternative Route | Resource Development | Resource Impact 


2,046 17,045 0.000 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 
Development 


Past and 
Development 
Incremental Project 


Gordon Creek To protect 
WMA UDWR critical big game }| COUT BAX-E 1,774 
winter range 


To protect 
important 
URMCC and nesting, resting, All COUT BAX 
Salt Creek WMA UDWR and feeding wslpanbre routes 845 10 5 860 1,218 0.100 
habitat for 
waterfowl 


NOTES: 

'The zero signifies the Project right-of-way is overlapping with past and present or reasonably foreseeable future actions and is included in the acreage of the past and present actions or 
reasonably foreseeable future actions column(s), as appropriate. 

Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 
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Gordon Creek Wildlife Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Gordon Creek WMA would be zero percent because the Project 
right-of-way is located in an area that has past and present actions and an RFFA. Past and present actions 
that occur in the WMA include active oil and/or gas leases managed by BLM Price Field Office and 
SITLA. The RFFA proposed in the WMA is TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term 
cumulative effects of the Project in addition to past and present actions, and an RFFA proposed in this 
area would be increased noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the WMA 
during construction actions of the projects, and disturbance of land in the right-of-way. Long-term 
cumulative effects on big game management actions in the WMA are not anticipated. 


Salt Creek Wildlife Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Salt Creek WMA would be less than 1 percent. Past and present 
actions that occur in the WMA include active oil and/or gas leases on SITLA-managed lands. The RFFA 
proposed in the WMA is TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of 
the Project in addition to past and present actions, and an RFFA proposed in this area would be increased 
noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the WMA during construction actions 
of the projects, and disturbance of land in the right-of-way. Long-term cumulative effects on waterfowl 
management actions in the WMA are not anticipated. 


4.3.13.3.3 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


Past, present, and RFFAs located in special designation and other management areas that are crossed by 
the COUT alternative routes and route variations are presented in Table 4-120. Discussion of the potential 
cumulative effects on special designations and other management areas are presented below. 


Effects 
Lower Green River Corridor Area of Critical Environmental Concern 


The percentage of the Project in the Lower Green River Corridor ACEC would be less than 1 percent. 
This ACEC also includes a portion of the Lower Green River Suitable Wild and Scenic River (described 
below). Past and present actions that occur in the ACEC include gilsonite mining on the eastern side of 
the river, active oil and/or gas and metalliferous mineral leases on SITLA-managed lands, the Gasco 
Energy, Inc. Uinta natural gas development, the Bill Barrett Corporation West Tavaputs Plateau oil and/or 
gas development, and one existing Questar pipeline. RFFAs proposed or planned in the ACEC are 
TransWest Express Transmission Project and Newfield’s Monument Butte oil and/or gas development. 
The short-term cumulative effects of the Project in addition to past and present actions, and RFFAs 
proposed in this area would be increased noise from construction equipment and limited access to a 
portion of the ACEC during construction actions of the projects. Long-term cumulative effects on the 
management of riparian habitat in this ACEC are not anticipated. Cumulative effects for Lower Green 
River Corridor ACEC regarding scenery are discussed in Section 4.3.16. 


Lower Green River Suitable Wild and Scenic River Segment 


The percentage of the Project in the Lower Green River Suitable WSR would be zero percent because the 
Project right-of-way is located in an area that has past and present actions and RFFAs. In addition, the 
Project would span the suitable WSR, so no permanent infrastructure would directly affect the suitable 
WSR. Past and present actions that occur in the suitable WSR include gilsonite mining on the eastern side 
of the river, active oil and/or gas and metalliferous mineral leases on SITLA-managed land, oil and/or gas 
leases managed by the BLM Vernal Field Office, XTO Energy’s Riverbend Directional Infill oil and/or 
gas development, the Gasco Energy, Inc. Uinta natural gas development, the Bill Barrett Corporation 
West Tavaputs Plateau oil and/or gas development, and one existing Questar pipeline. RFFAs proposed 
or planned in the suitable WSR are the TransWest Express Transmission Project and Newfield’s 
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Monument Butte oil and/or gas development. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project in addition 
to past and present actions, and RFFAs proposed in this area would be increased noise from construction 
equipment and the potential for limited access to a portion of the suitable WSR during construction 
actions of the projects in the Fourmile Bottom area. Long-term cumulative effects on the management of 
outstandingly remarkable value of recreation for this suitable WSR are not anticipated. Cumulative effects 
on Lower Green River suitable WSR regarding the scenic classification are discussed in Section 4.3.16. 


North Moroni Conservation Easement 


The percentage of the Project in the North Moroni Conservation Easement would be less than 1 percent. 
Past and present actions that occur in the North Moroni Conservation Easement include active oil and/or 
gas leases on SITLA-managed lands and secondary roads (access roads, etc.). The RFFA proposed for 
North Moroni Conservation Easement is TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term 
cumulative effects of the Project in addition to past and present actions, and an RFFA proposed in this 
area would be increased noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the 
conservation easement during construction actions of the projects, and disturbance of land in the right-of- 
way. Long-term cumulative effects would include additional industrial development in the conservation 
easement. 


Utah Reclamation Mitigation and Conservation Commission Lands 


The percentage of the Project located on URMCC-managed lands would be less than 1 percent. There are 
no past and present actions or RFFAs that are directly related to these lands but past, present, and RFFAs 
are in the WMAs that these lands are associated with. See Currant Creek and Tabby Mountain WMAs 
below for cumulative effects related to the URMCC-managed lands. 


Birdseye/Lake Fork Wildlife Management Areas 


The percentage of the Project in the Birdseye/Lake Fork WMAs would be zero percent because the 
Project right-of-way is located in an area that has past, present, and RFFAs. Past and present actions that 
occur in the WMA include active oil and/or gas leases located on SITLA-administered land. The RFFA 
proposed in the WMA is TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of 
the Project in addition to past and present actions, and an RFFA proposed in this area would include 
increased noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the WMA during construction 
actions of the projects, and disturbance to the lands in the right-of-way. Long-term cumulative effects on 
management actions for big game and the threatened Deseret milkvetch to the WMA to are not 
anticipated. 


Cottonwood Canyon Wildlife Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Cottonwood Canyon WMA would be zero percent because the 
Project right-of-way is located in an area that has past and present actions and an RFFA. Past and present 
actions that occur in the WMA include the Lake Canyon oil and/or gas project and oil leases on Utah state 
lands. The RFFA proposed in the WMA is TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term 
cumulative effects of the Project in addition to past and present actions, and an RFFA proposed in this 
area would include increased noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the WMA 
during construction actions of the projects, and disturbance of land in the right-of-way. Long-term 
cumulative effects on management actions in the WMA to big game are not anticipated. 
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TABLE 4-120 


SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS AND OTHER MANAGEMENT AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 
40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Managing 
A 


Management 
Values 


No Action 
Alternative 


Percent 
Remaining of 
Available Project 
Resource 


Development 


Total 
Available 
Resource 

Colorado 


Estimated 
Cumulative 


Past and 
Development 
Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


Alternative 
Route 


Incremental Project 


There are no special designations or other management areas crossed in Colorado for this route grouping. 


Lower Green River 


Corridor Area of 


Critical Environmental 


Concern 


Lower Green River 
Suitable Wild and 
Scenic River segment 


North Moroni 
Conservation 
Easement 


Bureau of 
Land 
Management 
Vernal Field 
Office 


Bureau of 
Land 
Management 
Vernal Field 
Office 


Utah 
Division of 
Wildlife 
Resources 


To protect 
riparian habitat 
and scenery 


Outstandingly 
remarkable 
values are 
recreation and 
fish with a 
tentative 
classification of 
scenic 


To protect 
crucial deer and 
elk winter range 





Utah 


COUT-C and 

route variations, 

COUT-H, 9,347 689 41 
COUT-I 


COUT-C and 
route variations, 
COUT-H, 
COUT-I 
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Managing 
Agenc 
The Utah Reclamation 
Mitigation and 
Conservation 
Commission 
(URMCC) Property 
(adjacent to: Tabby 
Mountain and Currant 
Creek Wildlife 
Management Areas 
[WMA]) 


Birdseye/Lake Fork 
WMA 


Cottonwood WMA 
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Management 
Values 


Acquired as 
mitigation for 
the Central Utah 
Project (a water 
development 
project) 


To protect big 
game winter 
range and 
threatened 
Deseret 
milkvetch 
populations 

To protect big 
game winter 
range and to 
increase public 
access in an area 
of predominately 
private land 
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TABLE 4-120 
SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS AND OTHER MANAGEMENT AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 
40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Percent 

Remaining of 
Available Project 
Resource Impact 


Development 


Total 
Available 
Resource 


16,550 1,377 


- 
6,700 238 


Estimated 
Cumulative 
Development 


Past and 
Development 
Reasonably 
Foreseeable 
Future Actions 


Alternative 
Route 


Incremental Project 


COUT-A and 
route variation 


COUT-A, 
COUT-B, and 
COUT-C and 
route variations 


COUT-B and 
route variations 
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TABLE 4-120 
SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS AND OTHER MANAGEMENT AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 
40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Percent 
Estimated Remaining of 
Cumulative Available Project 
J 


Development 


Total 
Senne Management Alternative Available 


Reasonably 

Foreseeable 
Future Actions 
Incremental Project 


Past and 
Development 


Values Route Resource Development Resource 


Acquired as 
mitigation for 
wildlife habitat 
loss for the 
Currant Creek WMA_ | UDWR Sone ak Sere ane 109 1,946 19,457 
Project, has route variation 
angler access 
and aquatic/ 
terrestrial habitat 
protection 
9 


4,868 


Dairy Fork WMA UDWR nasa ean COUT-B and 4,900 112 7 
COUT-C and 4,854 0.70 
winter range eet 
route variations 


To reserve 
forage for big 
game so to 
prevent them 
Fountain Green WMA | URMCCand | fom feeding on | COUT-I 1 1,184 
UDWR : 
adjacent farms 
and to improve 
upland game 
habitat. 
To protect 
Gordon Creek WMA UDWR critical big game | COUT-H 22,600 1,774 | 2m | 2m 17,045 
winter range 
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TABLE 4-120 

SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS AND OTHER MANAGEMENT AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 
40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 

No Action 

Alternative 


Rabbit Gulch WMA 


Salt Creek WMA 


Spencer Fork WMA 


Starvation WMA 


Tabby Mountain 
WMA 


NOTES: 


Managing 
Agenc 


URMCC and 
UDWR 
UDWR 
UDWR 
URMCC and 
UDWR 


'The zero signifies the Project right-of-way is overlapping with past and present or reasonably foreseeable future actions and is included in the acreage of the past and present actions or 
reasonably foreseeable future actions column(s), as appropriate. 
Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. 


Management 
Values 
To protect 
important 
nesting, resting, 
and feeding 
habitat for 
waterfowl 


To protect 
critical big game 
winter range 


To protect big 
game winter 
range 


To protect and 
enhance mule 
deer and elk 
winter range 
To protect 
critical winter 
range for big 
game 


Alternative 
Route 


COUT-A and 
route variations 


All COUT 
alternative 
routes and route 
variations 
COUT-A, 
COUT-B, and 
COUT-C and 
route variations 


COUT-B, 
COUT-C and 
route variations 


COUT-A and 
route variation 
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Percent 
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Currant Creek Wildlife Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Currant Creek WMA would be less than 1 percent. Past and present 
actions that occur in the WMA include the Bill Barrett Lake Canyon Oil and/or Gas Project and 
vegetation treatments in the BLM Vernal Field Office. The RFFA proposed in the WMA is TransWest 
Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project in addition to past and 
present actions, and an RFFA proposed in this area would include increased noise from construction 
equipment, limited access to a portion of the WMA during construction actions of the projects, and 
disturbance to the lands in the right-of-way. Long-term cumulative effects on management actions in the 
WMA are not anticipated. 


Dairy Fork Wildlife Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Dairy Fork WMA would be less than 1 percent. There are no past and 
present actions that occur in the WMA. The RFFA proposed in the WMA is TransWest Express 
Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project in addition to an RFFA proposed 
in this area would include increased noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the 
WMA during construction actions of the projects, and disturbance of land in the right-of-way. Long-term 
cumulative effects on management actions in the WMA for elk and mule deer are not anticipated. 


Fountain Green Wildlife Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Fountain Green WMA would be less than 1 percent. Past and present 
actions that occur in the WMA include active oil and/or gas leases on SITLA-managed lands. The RFFA 
proposed in the WMA is TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of 
the Project in addition to past and present actions, and an RFFA proposed in this area would include 
increased noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the WMA during construction 
actions of the projects, and disturbance to the lands in the right-of-way. Long-term cumulative effects on 
management actions in the WMA are not anticipated. 


Gordon Creek Wildlife Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Gordon Creek WMA would be zero percent because the Project 
right-of-way is located in an area that has past and present actions and an RFFA. Past and present actions 
that occur in the WMA include active oil and/or gas leases managed by BLM Price Field Office and 
SITLA. The RFFA proposed in the WMA is TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term 
cumulative effects of the Project in addition to past and present actions, and an RFFA proposed in this 
area would include increased noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the WMA 
during construction actions of the projects, and disturbance of land in the right-of-way. Long-term 
cumulative effects on big game management actions in the WMA are not anticipated. 


Rabbit Gulch Wildlife Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Rabbit Gulch WMA would be less than | percent. Past and present 
actions that occur in the WMA include active oil and/or gas development and oil development on Utah 
state land. The RFFA proposed in the WMA is TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term 
cumulative effects of the Project in addition to past and present actions, and an RFFA proposed in this 
area would include increased noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the WMA 
during construction actions of the projects, and disturbance to the lands in the right-of-way. Long-term 
cumulative effects on big game management actions in the WMA are not anticipated. 


Salt Creek Wildlife Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Salt Creek WMA would be less than 1 percent. Past and present 
actions that occur in the WMA include active oil and/or gas leases on SITLA-managed lands. The RFFA 
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proposed in the WMA is TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of 
the Project in addition to past and present actions, and an RFFA proposed in this area would include 
increased noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the WMA during construction 
actions of the projects, and disturbance of land in the right-of-way. Long-term cumulative effects on 
waterfowl management actions in the WMA are not anticipated. 


Spencer Fork Wildlife Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Spencer Fork WMA would be approximately 1 percent. There are no 
past and present actions that occur in the WMA. The RFFA proposed in the WMA is TransWest Express 
Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project in addition to past and present 
actions, and an RFFA proposed in this area would include increased noise from construction equipment, 
limited access to a portion of the WMA during construction actions of the projects, and disturbance of 
land in the right-of-way. Long-term cumulative effects on big game management actions in the WMA are 
not anticipated. 


Starvation Wildlife Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Starvation WMA would be zero percent because the Project right-of- 
way is located in an area that has a past and present action and an RFFA. Past and present actions that 
occur in the WMA include Sheep Creek vegetation management. The RFFA proposed in the WMA is 
TransWest Express Transmission Project. The short-term cumulative effects of the Project in addition to 
past and present actions, and an RFFA proposed in this area would include increased noise from 
construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the WMA during construction actions of the 
projects, and disturbance of land in the right-of-way. Long-term cumulative effects on management 
actions in the WMA to mule deer and elk habitat are not anticipated. 


Tabby Mountain Wildlife Management Area 


The percentage of the Project in the Tabby Mountain WMA would be less than 1 percent. Past and 
present actions that occur in the WMA include Bill Barrett Corporation Blacktail Ridge oil and/or gas 
development and habitat management actions managed by the BLM Vernal Field Office. RFFAs 
proposed or planned in the WMA are TransWest Express Transmission Project and Bill Barrett 
Corporation Blacktail Ridge 12-well oil and/or gas project. The short-term cumulative effects of the 
Project in addition to past and present actions, and RFFAs proposed or planned in this area would be 
increased noise from construction equipment, limited access to a portion of the WMA during construction 
actions of the projects, and disturbance of land in the right-of-way. Long-term cumulative effects on 
management actions in the WMA are not anticipated. 


4.3.14 Wilderness Areas, Wilderness Study Areas, and Non- 
wilderness Study Area Lands with Wilderness 
Characteristics 


The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on non-WSA lands with wilderness characteristics or 
natural areas, including the geographic and temporal scopes defined for analysis is presented in Table 4-3. 
The cumulative effects on wilderness areas and wilderness study areas are not discussed in this section 
because these areas are not affected directly by the Project. This analysis relies on the results of direct and 
indirect impacts from the Project (refer to Section 3.2.14) and considers them in conjunction with the 
past, present, reasonably foreseeable future developments listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 
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4.3.14.1. Issues Identified for Analysis 


The following issue was identified for analysis of cumulative effects on lands with wilderness 
characteristics in the CIAA. 


= What are the impacts on the wilderness characteristics or management of lands with 
wilderness characteristics? Potential conflicts include noncompliance with management 
prescriptions established for lands with wilderness characteristics or adversely impacting the 
wilderness characteristics for which a land with wilderness characteristics was considered for 
future wilderness designation (e.g., disrupting the naturalness of the environment, etc.). These 
conflicts would be intensified where the Project and other future and/or existing activities are 
occurring in the same land with wilderness characteristics. 


4.3.14.2 Existing Condition 


Past and present actions occur on almost all lands with wilderness characteristics in the geographic scope. 
This includes lands with wilderness characteristics in the BLM Rawlins, Little Snake, Moab, and White 
River Field Offices. The natural environment has been altered in a way that allows for past and present 
actions such as recreational infrastructure, oil and/or gas development, roads, pipelines, transmission 
lines, etc., but is still compatible with the wilderness characteristics for which the lands with wilderness 
characteristics were inventoried. 


4.3.14.3 Results 
4.3.14.3.1. Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


Potential cumulative effects from past, present, and RFFAs located on non-WSA lands with wilderness 
characteristics, crossed by alternative routes considered in the WYCO route grouping, are summarized 
below by inventoried area. 


Non-wilderness Study Area Lands with Wilderness Characteristics in the BLM Rawlins 
Field Office 


Due to existing oil and gas development and areas leased for development, the BLM elected to manage 
non-WSA lands with wilderness characteristics for multiple-use because of valid existing lease rights; 
therefore, implementation of management actions to protect identified wilderness characteristics would be 
prohibited. 


Non-wilderness Study Area Lands with Wilderness Characteristics in the BLM Little 
Snake Field Office 


West Sevenmile 


Wilderness characteristics for this inventoried area (refer to Section 3.2.14.5) have been minimally 
influenced by past and present development including historic uses, vegetation treatments conducted by 
the Little Snake Field Office, and potential oil and gas development on Colorado State Land Board leases. 
The introduction of the Project (Alternatives WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and WYCO-F) and the proposed 
TransWest Express Project would dominate the wilderness characteristics along the eastern portion of 
West Sevenmile; however the remaining area would be intact. Opportunities for solitude would be 
influenced further into the inventoried area by these projects due to their vertical prominence. Effects on 
the wilderness values could be reduced if the proposed transmission line projects were colocated, to the 
extent practicable, to consolidate modifications in the inventoried area. 
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Lower Little Snake 


Wilderness characteristics for this inventoried area have been minimally influenced by past and present 
development including agricultural uses on private lands adjacent to the Little Snake River. The Project 
(Alternatives WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and WYCO-F) and the proposed TransWest Express Project would 
cross this area, influencing wilderness characteristics adjacent to the Little Snake River. However, effects 
on wilderness characteristics in the core of the Lower Little Snake area, northwest of the Little Snake 
River, would be limited due to topographic screening offered by Sevenmile Ridge. All route variations 
except W YCO-B-1, WYCO-C-1, and WYCO-F-1 would cross an approximate 300-foot-wide section that 
connects two larger portions of the area. The introduction of the Project and the development of the 
TransWest Express Project within the core of the Lower Little Snake Area would begin to dominate the 
wilderness area. The effects could be reduced by colocating the two transmission line projects across the 
connection of the two portions of the Lower Little Snake area. 


Simsberry Draw 


Wilderness characteristics for this inventoried area have been minimally influenced by past and present 
development including historic use, vegetation treatments conducted by the Little Snake Field Office, and 
potential oil and gas development on Colorado State Land Board leases. The introduction of the Project 
(Alternatives WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and WYCO-F) and the proposed TransWest Express Project would 
dominate these characteristics since the transmission line projects would bisect this inventoried area on 
Godiva Rim. Due the prominence of Godiva Rim, these projects would be skylined and further influence 
opportunities for solitude and primitive recreation in this area. Because the two proposed transmission 
line projects would bisect the area, the resulting areas would be less than the 5000-acre threshold for the 
management of non-WSA lands with wilderness characteristics. 


4.3.14.3.2 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 


Potential cumulative effects from past, present, and RFFAs located on non-WSA lands with wilderness 
characteristics crossed by alternative routes in the COUT BAX route grouping are summarized below by 
inventoried area. 


Lands with Wilderness Characteristics in BLM White River Field Office 
Coal Ridge 


Wilderness characteristics for the Coal Ridge area (refer to Section 3.2.14.5) have been minimally 
influenced by past and present development. The introduction of the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B, 
COUT-BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E) and the proposed TransWest Express Project would influence 
wilderness characteristics along the western edge of Coal Ridge. However, topographic screening offered 
by Coal Ridge would reduce the effects of the Project on the wilderness characteristics of the core area. 
Effects on these wilderness values could be further reduced if the proposed transmission line projects 
were colocated outside of the area or located where views from the core area of this inventoried area 
could be further screened by topography. 


Gilsonite Hills 


Wilderness characteristics for this inventoried area have been minimally influenced by past and present 
development including potential oil and gas development on the BLM White River Field Office leases 
adjacent to the area, as well as a series of pipelines that form the southern boundary and influence 
wilderness values in the area. The introduction of the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B, 

COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E) along the eastern edge of the Gilsonite Hills area would further 
influence and begin to dominate the wilderness characteristics of the area, while effects on the core of the 
area would be limited due to the topographic screening offered by the highly dissected terrain. The 
proposed TransWest Express Project would not traverse this inventoried area. Effects on the wilderness 
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values could be reduced if the Project was located east of Dragon Road rather than crossing the road twice 
and traversing the inventoried area. 


Oil Spring Mountain Wilderness Study Area (addition) 


Wilderness characteristics for the Oil Spring Mountain WSA addition have been minimally influenced by 
past and present development including potential oil and gas development on the BLM White River Field 
Office leases in the area. If developed, oil and gas activities could begin to dominate the wilderness 
characteristics of this area. The introduction of the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, 
and COUT BAX-E) and the proposed TransWest Express Project along the western edge of this 
inventoried area would further influence and begin to dominate the wilderness characteristics of the area. 
Effects on these wilderness values could be reduced if the proposed transmission line projects were 
colocated and sited further to the west outside of the inventoried area. 


Bluejay Creek 


Wilderness characteristics for this inventoried area have been influenced by past and present development 
including oil and gas pads located at the end of cherry-stemmed roads and a series of pipelines which 
form the southern boundary of the area. The BLM White River Field Office has leased areas for oil and 
gas development adjacent to the northeast and southwest edges of the Bluejay Creek area. If developed, 
oil and gas activities could begin to dominate the local area. The introduction of the Project (Alternatives 
COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E) and the proposed TransWest Express Project along 
the northwestern edge of this inventoried area would further influence and begin to dominate the 
wilderness characteristics of the area. Effects on these wilderness values could be reduced if the proposed 
transmission line projects were colocated and sited further to the northwest outside of the inventoried 
area. 


Whiskey Canyon 


Wilderness characteristics for this inventoried area have been influenced by past and present development 
that includes a series of pipelines which form the eastern boundary of the area and encroach on the 
boundary. The BLM White River Field Office has leased areas for oil and gas development adjacent to 
the northern and western edges of this inventoried area. If developed, oil and gas activities could 
influence the characteristics of the area. The introduction of the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B, 
COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E) along the western edge of this inventoried area would further 
influence and begin to dominate the wilderness characteristics of the area. The proposed TransWest 
Express Project would not traverse Whiskey Canyon. Effects on the wilderness values could be reduced if 
the Project was sited further to the west outside of the inventoried area. 


Lands with Wilderness Characteristics in BLM Grand Junction Field Office 
Spring Canyon 


Wilderness characteristics for this inventoried area (refer to Section 3.2.14.5) have been influenced by 
past and present development that include a series of pipelines that form the western boundary of this area 
and a number of cherry-stemmed roads, which influence opportunities for solitude and primitive 
recreation even though the roads are not within the boundary of the inventoried area. The BLM Grand 
Junction Field Office has leased areas for oil and gas development on several parcels in Spring Canyon. If 
developed, oil and gas activities could influence the wilderness characteristics of the area. The 
introduction of the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E) and the 
proposed TransWest Express Project along the western edge of this inventoried area would further 
influence and begin to dominate wilderness values of the local area. Effects on these wilderness values 
could be reduced if the proposed transmission line projects were colocated and sited further to the west 
outside of this inventoried area. 
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Lands with Wilderness Characteristics in BLM Moab Field Office 
Harley Dome 


Wilderness characteristics for the Harley Dome area (refer to Section 3.2.14.5) have been minimally 
influenced by past and present development that includes I-70 adjacent to the southeastern boundary of 
the area and potential oil and gas development on Utah SITLA leases along the northern boundary. The 
introduction of the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E) and the 
proposed TransWest Express Project along the southeastern boundary of the area would further influence 
and begin to dominate the wilderness characteristics of the area. Due to limited screening opportunities, 
the influence of these projects would extend further into the core of the area. Effects on these wilderness 
values could be reduced if the proposed transmission line projects were colocated adjacent to I-70, which 
would increase impacts on views for motorists on this high-use highway. 


Floy Canyon 


Wilderness characteristics for this inventoried area have been minimally influenced by past and present 
development that includes I-70, the D&RGW Railroad, and an existing power line adjacent to the 
southern boundary of the area. The BLM Moab Field Office has leased this entire area for oil and gas 
development. If developed, oil and gas activities could dominate the wilderness characteristics of this 
area. The introduction of the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E) 
and the proposed Trans West Express Project in the area south of Hatch Mesa would further influence 
wilderness values, where wilderness characteristics are not as intact as the area north of Hatch Mesa. 
Effects on these wilderness values could be reduced if the proposed transmission line projects were 
colocated with the existing rail line and I-70, which would consolidate disturbances as viewed from Floy 
Canyon. 


Lands with Wilderness Characteristics in BLM Price Field Office 
Desolation Canyon 


Wilderness characteristics for this inventoried area (refer to Section 3.2.14.5) have been minimally 
influenced by past and present development that includes U.S. Highway 6, the D&RGW Railroad, and an 
existing 138kV transmission line adjacent to the western boundary of the area. Additionally, potential oil 
and gas development on Utah SITLA leases adjacent to the southeast and northwest portions of this area 
could influence wilderness values in the inventoried area. Due to limited screening opportunities, the 
introduction of the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E) along the western portion of 
this inventoried area would further influence and begin to dominate the area which would extend the 
influence of the Project further into the core of the area. The proposed TransWest Express Project would 
not traverse this inventoried area. Effects on these wilderness values could be reduced if the Project was 
sited in closer proximity to U.S. Highway 6, which would increase impacts on views for motorists on this 
designated scenic road. 


Never Sweat Wash 


Wilderness characteristics for this inventoried area have been minimally influenced by past and present 
development that includes the Green River Cutoff Road, which separates Never Sweat Wash from the 
Lost Spring Wash area, and potential oil and gas development on Utah SITLA leases on lands within the 
area’s boundary. The introduction of the Project (Alternative COUT BAX-C), the proposed Trans West 
Express Project, and the Twin Bridges Oil and Gas Project would dominate the wilderness characteristics 
adjacent to Green River Cutoff Road and areas where views of these proposed projects would limit 
opportunities for solitude and primitive recreation within the core area. Effects on wilderness values could 
be reduced if the proposed transmission line projects were colocated and sited adjacent to existing 
modifications, to consolidate disturbances within and adjacent to this area. 
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Lost Spring Wash 


Wilderness characteristics for this inventoried area have been minimally influenced by past and present 
development that includes the Green River Cutoff Road, which separates Lost Spring Wash from the 
Never Sweat Wash area, oil and gas development on Utah SITLA leases on lands within the area, and an 
existing 345kV transmission line adjacent to the southwest edge of the area. The introduction of the 
Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C), the proposed Trans West Express Project, and 
the Twin Bridges Oil and Gas Project would dominate the wilderness characteristics adjacent to the Green 
River Cutoff Road (Alternative COUT BAX-C), and to a lesser degree along Cottonwood Wash 
(Alternative COUT BAX-B), as well as in areas where views of these proposed projects would limit 
opportunities for solitude and primitive recreation. Effects on wilderness values could be reduced if the 
proposed transmission line projects were colocated and sited adjacent to existing modifications, to 
consolidate disturbances within and adjacent to this area. 


Price River 


Wilderness characteristics for this inventoried area have been minimally influenced by past and present 
development that include potential oil and gas development on Utah SITLA leases. The introduction of 
the Project (Alternative COUT BAX-E) and the proposed TransWest Express Project would influence 
wilderness characteristics along the northern edge of this area but there would be limited effects on these 
characteristics within the core of this inventoried area due to topographical screening offered by the 
canyon walls adjacent to the Price River. Effects on wilderness values could be reduced if the proposed 
transmission line projects were colocated and sited further to the north, outside of the inventoried area. 


4.3.14.5.3 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


Potential cumulative effects from past, present, and RFFAs located on non-WSA lands with wilderness 
characteristics, crossed by alternative routes considered in the COUT route grouping, are summarized 
below by inventoried area. 


Lands with Wilderness Characteristics in BLM White River Field Office 
Coal Oil Gulch 


Wilderness characteristics for this inventoried area (refer to Section 3.2.14.5) have been minimally 
influenced by past and present development that includes two existing transmission lines located 
approximately 1,000 feet north of the area and extensive oil and gas development adjacent to the southern 
boundary. The introduction of the Project (Alternatives WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and WYCO-F) and the 
proposed TransWest Express Project along the northern portion of the inventoried area would further 
influence wilderness characteristics. Since these projects are located in proximity to existing 
development, wilderness values within the core of the inventoried area would be minimally affected. 
Effects on wilderness values could be further reduced if the proposed transmission line projects were 
colocated with the existing transmission lines, to the extent practicable. 


4.3.15 | Inventoried Roadless Areas and Unroaded/Undeveloped 
Areas 


The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on IRAs and unroaded/undeveloped areas units, including 
the geographic and temporal scopes defined for analysis, is presented in Table 4-3. This analysis relies on 
the identified direct and indirect impacts from the Project (refer to Section 3.2.15) to IRAs and 
unroaded/undeveloped areas, and considers these impacts in conjunction with the past, present, and 
RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 
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4.3.15.1. Issues Identified for Analysis 

The following are the issues identified related to IRAs and unroaded/undeveloped areas. 

4.3.15.1.1. Potential Impacts on Inventoried Roadless Areas and Unroaded/Undeveloped 
Areas 


Potential impacts of the Project on IRAs and unroaded and undeveloped areas would be the potential 
inability of the USFS to continue to manage these areas for the wilderness attributes and roadless 
characteristics for which they were originally designated. 


4.3.15.2 Existing Condition 
The existing conditions in each of these areas are discussed in Section 3.2.1.5. No IRAs or 


unroaded/undeveloped areas in Wyoming or Colorado are in the alternative route study corridors. 


These wilderness and roadless values have been influenced by past and present actions including 
recreational infrastructure, oil and/or gas development, roads, pipelines, and transmission lines. These 
modifications, in general, are compatible with the values identified for each IRA and 
unroaded/undeveloped area. Many of the areas where land has been leased for oil and/or gas development 
have not yet been constructed; therefore, the existing condition may appear more natural than would be 
present after the development of these approved projects. 


4.3.15.3 Results 

4.3.15.3.1. Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 

There are no IRAs or unroaded/undeveloped areas crossed by the WYCO alternative routes including 
route variations. 

4.3.15.3.2 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 


Past and present actions and RFFAs potentially crossing IRAs and unroaded and undeveloped areas also 
crossed by alternative routes considered in the COUT BAX route grouping are presented in Table 4-121. 
IRAs and/or unroaded/undeveloped areas are not analyzed for Colorado because none of these areas are 
crossed by alternative routes or route variations considered for the Project. 


Effects 


The following summarizes the effects of past, present, and RFFAs for each IRA and unroaded/ 
undeveloped area crossed by the Project. 
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TABLE 4-121 
INVENTORIED ROADLESS AND UNROADED/UNDEVELOPED AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO 
UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably 
Total Past and Foreseeable Incremental Estimated Remaining | Percent 
Alternative Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available | of Project 
Unit Name and Type Route Resource | Development Actions Development’ | Development | Resource 


Utah 
18,734 


Manti-La Sal National Forest 
East Mountain Unroaded/ | COUT BAX-B, 
Oak Creek Unroaded/ COUT BAX-E 5,359 94 30 
Undeveloped Area 
NOTES: 
'To avoid overestimating impacts when the Project right-of-way overlaps past and present activities or other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA). A zero incremental 
project development is assumed. 


Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. There is potential for overlap between the Project right-of-way, Past 
and Present, and RFFA columns 
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Manti-La Sal National Forest 
IRAs 


There are not any IRAs crossed by the COUT BAX alternative routes in the Manti-La Sal National 
Forest. 


Unroaded/Undeveloped Areas 
East Mountain Unroaded/Undeveloped Area 


Wilderness values for this area have been influenced by past and present development including areas 
leased for oil and/or gas development in the BLM Richfield and Price Field Offices, the Ferron Natural 
Gas Project, the Deer Creek Coal Lease, and an existing 345kV transmission line which parallels the 
southwestern boundary of the area. Since the majority of development is associated with leases that have 
not yet been explored, there are limited modifications present in the unroaded/undeveloped area but when 
developed, these activities may dominate opportunities for solitude and primitive recreation opportunities 
in this area. The Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C) and the TransWest Express 
Project would further influence these wilderness values through the introduction of transmission 
structures and right-of-way vegetation clearing along the western boundary of this unroaded/undeveloped 
area. 


Oak Creek Unroaded/Undeveloped 


Wilderness values in this area have been minimally influenced by development. Since there are no other 
planned future activities in this area, effects on these values resulting from the Project (Alternative COUT 
BAX-E) would be the same as those described in Chapter 3 including the short-term impacts on natural 
processes and views dominated by the Project from the Maple Fork Trail. 


4.3.15.3.3 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Clover (COUT) 


Current projects and other RFFAs potentially crossing IRAs and/or unroaded/undeveloped areas also 
crossed by alternative routes considered in the COUT route grouping are presented in Table 4-122, and 
are discussed by National Forest (Ashley, Manti-La Sal, and Uinta) for each alternative route. There are 
no IRAs or unroaded/undeveloped areas analyzed for Colorado because none of these areas are crossed 
by the Project. 


Effects 


The following summarizes the past, present, and RFFAs for each IRA and unroaded/undeveloped area 
crossed by the COUT route grouping. 


Ashley National Forest 
Inventoried Roadless Area 
IRA 0401010 


Wilderness and roadless values for this area have been influenced by past and present development 
including the Berry Petroleum South Unit oil and/or gas project, oil and/or gas leases administered by the 
BLM Vernal Field Office, and an existing 138kV transmission line paralleling the northwest boundary of 
the IRA. Since these oil and gas projects are leased areas, which have not been developed to date, there 
are limited modifications present in the IRA but when developed, these activities may dominate 
opportunities for solitude and primitive recreation opportunities in this area. The introduction of the 
Project (Alternative COUT-B) and the TransWest Express Project would further influence these values 
along the northwestern boundary of the IRA adjacent to Sowers Canyon Road. 
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TABLE 4-122 
INVENTORIED ROADLESS AND UNROADED/UNDEVELOPED AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO 
UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action Alternative 


Reasonably Percent 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining of 
Unit Name and Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available | Project 
Type Alternative Route Resource | Development Actions Development’ | Development | Resource | Impact 
Utah 
Ashley National Forest 


0401010 COUT-B and route 
Inventoried variations 21,869 1,367 113 
Roadless Area 
0401011 COUT-B and route 
Inventoried variations 30,039 5,178 24 
Roadless Area 
0401012 COUT-B-1, COUT-B-2, 
Inventoried COUT-B-4, COUT-C-1, 46,363 503 5 
Roadless Area COUT-C-2, COUT-C-4 
0401013 COUT-B-1, COUT-B-2, 
Inventoried COUT-B-4, COUT-C-1, 11,900 1,618 
Roadless Area COUT-C-2, COUT-C-4 
Cottonwood 
Unroaded/ COUT 2 one toute 25,989 4,428 25 
Undeveloped Area wee 
Right Fork Indian 
Canyon Unroaded/ | COUT-B-1, COUT-C-1 37,473 393 
Undeveloped Area 
Sowers Canyon 
Unroaded/ : Coe eae ole 17,028 1,105 
Undeveloped Area ae 

Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Cedar Knoll COUT-A, COUT-B, and 
Inventoried COUT-C and route 22,484 3,192 25 
Roadless Area variations 
Unroaded/ 28,351 

variations 
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TABLE 4-122 
INVENTORIED ROADLESS AND UNROADED/UNDEVELOPED AREAS CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO 
UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 
Reasonably Percent 
Total Past and Foreseeable | Incremental Estimated Remaining of 
Unit Name and Available Present Future Project Cumulative Available | Project 
Type Alternative Route Resource | Development Actions Development’ | Development | Resource 


East Mountain 

Unroaded/ COUT-I 28,303 18,734 
Undeveloped Area 

Oak Creek 

Unroaded/ COUT BAX-E 5,359 

Undeveloped Area 


Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 
Chipman Creek COUT-A 
(418008) 9,360 


Roadless Area 

Willow Creek 

eRe) COUT-A 18,049 
Inventoried 

Roadless Area 


C801) | COUT-B-1, COUT-B2, 

Inventoried COUT-B-4, COUT-C-1, 6,848 
COUT-C-2, COUT-C-4 

Roadless Area 


NOTES: 

' To avoid overestimating impacts when the Project right-of-way overlaps past and present activities or other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA). A zero incremental 
project development is assumed. 

Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest acre; therefore, the columns may not total. There is potential for overlap between the Project right-of-way, Past 

and Present, and RFFA columns 
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IRA 0401011 


Wilderness and roadless values for this area have been influenced by past and present development 
including the Berry Petroleum South Unit oil and/or gas project, oil and/or gas leases administered by the 
BLM Vernal Field Office, and an existing 138kV transmission line paralleling the southeast boundary of 
the IRA. Similar to the discussion for IRA 0401010, since the majority of these actions are leases that 
have not been developed, there are limited existing modifications present in the IRA. Through the 
introduction of the Project (Alternative COUT-B) and the TransWest Express Project, these values would 
be further influenced by development adjacent to Sowers Canyon Road along the southeast boundary of 
the IRA. 


IRA 0401012 


Wilderness and roadless values for this area have been influenced by past and present development in the 
northeast corner of the IRA associated with oil and/or gas leases administered by the BLM Vernal Field 
Office. Since these leases have not yet been developed, there are limited existing modifications in this 
area. The introduction of the Project (Route Variations COUT-B-1, COUT-B-2, COUT-B-4, COUT-C-1, 
COUT-C-2, and COUT-C-4) and the TransWest Express Project would dominate solitude and primitive 
recreation values adjacent to the Reservation Ridge Scenic Backway but these values within the steeply 
sloped canyons would be minimally affected by these projects. Since these projects would traverse the 
edge of the IRA, other wilderness and roadless values within the IRA would be minimally modified. 


IRA 0401013 


Due to the limited extent of past and present development in the IRA, the wilderness and roadless values 
for this area have been minimally influenced. The introduction of the Project (Route Variations 
COUT-B-1, COUT-B-2, COUT-B-4, COUT-C-1, COUT-C-2, and COUT-C-4) and the TransWest 
Express Project would minimally affect these values since only the right-of-way, and associated 
vegetation clearing activities, would occur within the IRA. Opportunities for solitude would be modified 
along the southern boundary of the IRA where these primitive recreation opportunities are limited. 


Unroaded/Undeveloped Areas 
Cottonwood Unroaded/Undeveloped Area 


Wilderness values for this area have been influenced by past and present development including the Berry 
Petroleum South Unit oil and/or gas project, oil and/or gas leases administered by the BLM Vernal Field 
Office, and an existing 138kV transmission line paralleling the northwest boundary of the area. Since 
these oil and gas projects are leased areas, which have not been developed to date, there are limited 
modifications present in the area but when developed, these activities may dominate opportunities for 
solitude and primitive recreation opportunities in this area. The introduction of the Project (Alternative 
COUT-B) and the TransWest Express Project would further influence these values along the northwestern 
boundary of the area adjacent to Sowers Canyon Road. 


Right Fork Indian Canyon Unroaded/Undeveloped Area 


Wilderness values for this area have been influenced by past and present development including the Berry 
Petroleum South Unit oil and/or gas project, oil and/or gas leases administered by the BLM Vernal Field 
Office, and an existing 138kV transmission line paralleling the southeast boundary of the area. Similar to 
the discussion for the Sowers Canyon Unroaded/Undeveloped Area, since the majority of these actions 
are leases that have not been developed, there are limited existing modifications present in the area. 
Through the introduction of the Project (Alternative COUT-B) and the TransWest Express Project, these 
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values would be further influenced by development adjacent to Sowers Canyon Road along the southeast 
boundary of the area. 


Sowers Canyon Unroaded/Undeveloped Area 


Wilderness values for this area have been influenced by past and present development in the northeast 
corner of the area by oil and/or gas leases administered by the BLM Vernal Field Office. Since these 
leases have not yet been developed, there are limited existing modifications in this area. The introduction 
of the Project (Route Variations COUT-B-1, COUT-B-2, COUT-B-4, COUT-C-1, COUT-C-2, and 
COUT-C-4) and the TransWest Express Project would dominate solitude and primitive recreation values 
adjacent to the Reservation Ridge Scenic Backway but these values within the steeply sloped canyons 
would be minimally affected by these projects. Since these projects would traverse the edge of the 
unroaded/undeveloped area, other wilderness and roadless values within the area would be minimally 
modified. 


Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Inventoried Roadless Areas 
Cedar Knoll IRA 


Wilderness and roadless values for this area have been influenced by active SITLA-administered oil 
and/or gas leases and an existing 345kV transmission line adjacent to the western boundary of the IRA, 
which also crosses the area for a short distance. Through the introduction of the Project (Alternatives 
COUT-A, COUT-B, and COUT-C) and the TransWest Express Project, these values would be further 
influenced by development but since only the right-of-way for these projects would traverse the IRA, 
there would be limited effects on these values. 


Unroaded/Undeveloped Areas 
Cedar Knoll Unroaded/Undeveloped Area 


Wilderness values for this area have been influenced by active SITLA-administered oil and/or gas leases 
and an existing 345kV transmission line adjacent to the western boundary of the area. The introduction of 
the Project (Alternatives COUT-A, COUT-B, and COUT-C) and the TransWest Express Project, which 
both cross the boundary of this area, would affect wilderness values along the southwest corner of the 
unroaded/undeveloped area in proximity to the existing 345kV transmission line. Opportunities for 
solitude and primitive recreation would be influenced by these projects in an area with limited existing 
recreation opportunities. 


East Mountain Unroaded/Undeveloped Area 


Wilderness values for this area have been influenced by past and present development including areas 
leased for oil and gas development in the BLM Richfield and BLM Price Field Offices, the Ferron 
Natural Gas Project, the Deer Creek Coal Lease, and an existing 345kV transmission line which parallels 
the southwestern boundary of the area. Since the majority of this development is associated with leases 
that have not yet been developed, there are limited modifications present in the unroaded/undeveloped 
area but when developed, these activities may dominate opportunities for solitude and primitive recreation 
opportunities in this area. The introduction of the Project (Alternatives COUT-D and the TransWest 
Express Project would further influence these wilderness values through the introduction of transmission 
structures and right-of-way vegetation clearing along the western boundary of this unroaded/undeveloped 
area. 
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Oak Creek Unroaded/Undeveloped Area 


Wilderness values in this area have been minimally influenced by development. Since there are no other 
planned future activities in this area, effects on these values resulting from the Project (Alternative 
COUT-H) would be the same as those described in Chapter 3 including the short-term impacts on natural 
processes and views dominated by the Project from the Maple Fork Trail. 


Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 
Inventoried Roadless Areas 
Chipman Creek IRA (418008) 


Wilderness and roadless values in the IRA have been minimally influenced by past and present 
development except for an existing 345kV transmission line which forms the southern boundary of the 
area and influences opportunities for solitude and primitive recreation along the southern edge of the IRA. 
Through the introduction of the Project (Alternative COUT-A) and the TransWest Express Project, there 
would be increased modifications adjacent to the IRA but through micrositing of towers, the IRA could 
be spanned therefore minimizing effects on these values. Route Variation COUT-A-1 would introduce 
additional effects in the IRA, as described in Chapter 3, since the Project would traverse the IRA for 3.1 
miles. 


Willow Creek IRA (418009) 


Wilderness and roadless values in the IRA have been influenced by past and present development along 
the northern boundary of the area where an existing 345kV transmission line traverses the IRA including 
more than 20 transmission structures and associated right-of-way vegetation clearing. The introduction of 
the Project (Alternative COUT-A) and the TransWest Express Project, would be further influenced these 
values by the presence of additional transmission lines but since only the right-of-way for these projects 
would traverse the IRA, there would be minimal effects on these values. 


Solider Summit IRA (418019) 


Wilderness and roadless values in the IRA have been minimally influenced by past and present 
development. The addition of the Project (Route Variations COUT-B-1, COUT-B-2, COUT-B-4, COUT- 
C-1, COUT-C-2, and COUT-C-4) and the TransWest Express Project would influence these values 
adjacent to Tabbyune Road where only the right-of-way would traverse the IRA. Due to the minimal 
project activities in the IRA, limited effects on these values are anticipated unless the TransWest Express 
Project alternative which traverses the IRA for approximately 1 mile is selected. This route would 
introduce additional cumulative effects on the values identified for this IRA which would be reduced by 
paralleling the Project’s alignment, which also avoids steeper terrain north of Tabbyune Creek. 


Unroaded/Undeveloped Areas 


There are no unroaded/undeveloped areas crossed by the COUT alternative routes in the Uinta-Wasatch- 
Cache National Forest. 


4.3.16 Visual Resources 


Cumulative effects in context with visual resources would result from the incremental impacts on scenery 
and the viewsheds associated with public viewing areas based on the construction and operation of the 
Project in context with past, present, and RFFAs. The incremental impacts on these landscapes and 
viewsheds would result from changes to the existing landform through earthwork including road 
construction, alteration of existing vegetation patterns due to vegetation management, and the 
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introduction of man-made structures that typically would be incongruent or similar with existing features 
that define landscape character. The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on visual resources, 
including the geographic and temporal scopes defined for analysis, is presented in Table 4-3. This 
analysis relies on the assessment of impacts from the Project (refer to Section 3.2.16) in relation to the 
past, present, and RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 


Cumulative effects for visual resources were evaluated and characterized in context with one, ora 
combination of, the three types of effects: (1) additive — the effects of the actions add together to make up 
the cumulative effect, (2) countervailing — the effects of some actions balance or mitigate the effects of 
other actions, and (3) synergistic — the effects of the actions together is greater than the sum of their 
individual effects (BLM 2008b). In general for visual resources in context with transmission line projects, 
if the Project is colocated with other existing or future linear projects, cumulative effects are synergistic 
because the form, line, color and texture of the features of the facilities (i.e., access roads, earthwork, and 
facilities) are similar and form a cohesive, united feature in the landscape. If new projects are located 
outside the context of existing corridors, landscapes (i.e., scenic quality rating units) would be further 
divided and the cumulative effect becomes strongly additive. In terms of effects on views, the larger 
corridor could be more dominant based on site-specific viewing conditions, separation of facilities, and 
other elements. However, if the projects are sited in context with existing transmission lines and they are 
similar in scale, form, line, color and texture, the cumulative effect would be reduced due to the 
synergistic relationship of the Project’s features. 


4.3.16.1 Issues Identified for Analysis 
4.3.16.1.1 Scenery 


As described in Section 3.2.16, scenery is defined as a continuous unit of land comprised of harmonizing 
features that result in and exhibit a distinct landscape character. A cumulative effect on scenery would 
result from the industrialization of natural appearing landscapes through the construction of multiple 
projects and the alteration of existing landscape’s characteristics including landform, vegetation, water, 
color, adjacent scenery, scarcity, and cultural modification. In general, those areas where transmission 
line projects would be colocated such that they are visually related, effects would be reduced. Matching 
spans to the extent practicable and sharing construction and maintenance access roads would further 
reduce cumulative effects of such projects. In forested areas where projects would have a limited visual 
relationship with one another, or the projects deviate from using the same corridor, cumulative effects 
generally increase as the landscape become more fragmented and thus the industrial nature of 
transmission line projects would have a stronger effect on landscape character. 


4.3.16.1.2 Views 


Viewing locations represent places where the public would have the potential to view the Project and 
typically include residences, travel routes, recreation areas, and special designations. Cumulative effects 
would occur where viewers would perceive the alteration of the landscape components of landform, 
vegetation, and structure through the introduction of the Project in addition to existing disturbances and 
RFFAs. Multiple transmission lines and/or other energy facilities (e.g., wind farms, natural gas wells, 
etc.) seen in context with the Project would dominate views from viewing locations with moderate to high 
concern for changes in the landscape. Generally, the dominance of the aggregation of a project is reduced 
when the project features are visually similar (i.e., transmission lines seen in context with other 
transmission lines). Inversely, if the aggregate of the projects are incongruent (i.e., a mixture of natural 
gas wells, with transmission lines, and other modifications), cumulative effects are greater. 
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4.3.16.2 Existing Condition 


Residential and industrial development in general has altered the existing landscape character associated 
with scenic quality rating units (refer to Maps 3-8a and 3-8b for SQRUs crossed by the Project) and views 
from identified viewing locations throughout the Project study area. Below is a summary of the major 
areas of development in each state traversed by the Project. 


Throughout the Wyoming portion of the Project area, industrial development, primarily associated with 
oil and gas production, dominates the existing landscape character. In particular, the area between the I-80 
corridor and the Wyoming-Colorado border has extensive oil and gas development that has resulted in 
visual alterations that are co-dominant with the natural landscape features. Few existing transmission lines 
occur in this area except for an existing 230kV transmission line connecting Hanna and Rock Springs, 
which has similar design characteristics as the Project, but due to the scale of the existing transmission 
line, it does not dominate the existing natural landscape features. 


In Colorado, existing development primarily is located along Colorado State Highway 13 and U.S. 
Highway 40, and is associated with rural, dispersed residences and agricultural development, which are 
generally subordinate to the natural landscape features. South of Rangely toward Baxter Pass, numerous 
areas of oil and gas development are located along Rio Blanco County Road 23 and along the floor of 
West Salt Creek Canyon south of Baxter Pass, which begin to dominate the natural landscape features. 
Several existing transmission lines, with similar design characteristics as the Project, run from the Craig 
Power Station, adjacent to U.S. Highway 40, to the Colorado-Utah border south of the community of 
Dinosaur and begin to dominate the natural landscape features. 


Oil and gas development has modified and is co-dominate with the landscape character in several areas in 
Utah including the Uinta Basin, Castle Valley, and northwest of Cisco. There are three existing 345kV 
transmission lines corridors, with similar design characteristics as the Project, located adjacent to Project 
alternative routes including: (1) from Green River through the San Rafael Swell and over the Wasatch 
Plateau to Mona; (2) from the Utah-Colorado border through the Uinta Basin and Uinta-Wasatch-Cache 
National Forest to Mona; and (3) two lines from the Huntington Power Station to Spanish Fork Canyon, 
which each locally dominate the natural landscape features. In addition to the existing 345kV 
transmission lines, several smaller 138kV transmission lines occur adjacent to Project alternative routes 
including: parallel to U.S. Highway 6 between Green River and Price, from Sowers Canyon through 
Argyle and Willow Creek canyons to the Carbon Power Station, Spanish Fork Canyon, and from the 
Bonanza Power Station to the community of Vernal. These lower-voltage transmission lines have similar 
design characteristics as the Project except they are smaller in scale and as such, they influence but do not 
dominate the existing natural landscape features. Several power plants are located adjacent to Project 
alternative routes including the Bonanza, Huntington, and Carbon power plants, which dominate the local 
landscape character and influence adjacent views. In addition to these industrial modifications, dispersed 
residences and agricultural development have modified the existing landscape character in the Uinta 
Basin, Castle Valley, Sanpete Valley, and Juab Valley but generally are subordinate to the natural 
landscape features. 


4.3.16.3 Results 
4.3.16.3.1 Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


Scenery 
Table 4-123 lists the cumulative effects for the WYCO alternative routes. 
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TABLE 4-123 
SCENERY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO - AEOLUS TO U.S. 
HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Percent of 
Scenery Units 
Total Estimated Remaining | not Influenced 
Available Cumulative Available by 
Alternative Route Resource Development | Resource Development 
Alternative WYCO-B and Route Variations 


WYCO-B (Applicant | 4 559.600 | 3,063,600 | 396,200 | 4,300 3,464,200 1,086,500 23.9 
Preferred Alternative) 


WYCO-B-1 4,550,600 | 3,063,600 | 396,200 6,300 3,466,100 1,084,500 23.8 


WYCO-B-2 
(Agency Preferred 4,569,800 | 3,070,500 | 396,400 4,300 3,471,200 1,098,600 24.0 
Alternative) 

: ; 23.9 


WYCO-B-3 4,550,600 | 3,063,600 | 396,200 4,300 3,464,200 1,086,400 


Alternative WY CO-C and Route Variations 


WYCO-C 4,929,800 | 3,250,100 | 565,500 3,200 3,818,800 1,111,000 22.5 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 


Future Actions 
Incremental Project 
Development 


Past and Present 
Development 


Alternative WYCO-D and Route Variation 
WYCO-D 22.9 
WYCO-D-1 22.9 
Alternative WYCO-F and Route Variations 
WYCO-F 217 
WYCO-F-1 21.7 
WYCO-F-2 21.9 
WYCO-F-3 21.7 
NOTES: 
‘Area of scenery units not influenced by development 
Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 


WYCO-C-1 4,929,800 | 3,250,100 | 565,500 5,200 3,820,800 1,109,100 22.5 
WYCO-C-3 4,929,800 | 3,250,100 | 565,500 3,200 3,818,800 1,111,000 22.9 


WYCO-C-2 4,949,000 | 3,257,000 | 565,600 3,200 3,825,800 1,123,200 22.7 





Issue Areas 


Scenery issues, as described in the direct Project effects discussion in Chapter 3, include the following 
landscapes (SQRUs): 


m Adobe Town Region 
m Little Snake River Valley 
= Yampa River 


In addition through the analysis of cumulative effects on scenery, the Flat Tops SQRU (i.e., Flat Top 
Mountain) as well as Elk Springs SQRU were identified as landscapes where the Project’s influence area 
includes many areas not influenced by past, present, or other future actions. 


Effects 


Due to the large amount of existing industrial development, including expansive oil and gas fields, many 
of the landscapes north and east of Flat Top Mountain in the Rawlins Field Office have been influenced 
visually by these landscape modifications. South of Flat Top Mountain to U.S. Highway 40, the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project would modify primarily the same landscapes that would be 
influenced by the Project. Therefore, if the TransWest Express Transmission Project and the Project were 
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not colocated, these two projects would influence additional areas whereas being colocated would 
consolidate the areas of modification. As such, many landscapes (SQRUs) would be completely 
influenced by past, present, and future projects, as analyzed, including: Atlantic Rim, Bolton Ranch, 
Cedar Breaks, Chalk Bluff, Continental Divide, Creston, Delaney Rim, Doty Mountain, Fortification 
Rocks, Muddy Creek, Platte North, Rawlins/Sinclair, Red Rim, Sage Creek, and The Sand Hills. It is 
important to note that Alternative WYCO-D and its route variation would influence an additional 10,000 
acres when compared to other alternative routes in this route grouping. This distinction is primarily a 
result of the TransWest Express Transmission Project alternative in this area not being colocated with the 
Project south of Baggs, Wyoming. To reduce cumulative effects in this area, the two transmission projects 
should be colocated to the extent practicable. 


Adobe Town Region 


The Adobe Town SQRU has approximately 30 percent of its area influenced by existing development 
including oil and gas development as well as several existing pipelines located adjacent to the alignment 
of Alternative WYCO-C. These elements have introduced landscape character deviations through 
modification of the landscape’s landforms and vegetation patterns, in particular, the geometric features 
associated with the existing pipeline rights-of-way. In addition to the structures associated with existing 
oil and gas development, the TransWest Express Transmission Project would introduce transmission line 
structures adjacent to the proposed alignment for Alternative WYCO-C through this landscape. As such, 
only Alternative WYCO-C and its route variations would extend the influence of development further 
into the western portion of the Adobe Town Region by approximately 300 acres. 


Little Snake River Valley 


The area around Baggs, Wyoming, known as the Little Snake (River) Valley, has been influenced by 
existing development including several pipelines, adjacent oil and gas development, and widespread 
dispersed residences which have modified the existing character of the landscape. It is important to note 
the presence of dispersed residences in this valley produces a strong rural character which has been 
minimally influenced by industrial development. The introduction of the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project into this landscape would produce a more industrialized landscape character, which 
if Alternative WYCO-D, and to a lesser degree Alternative WYCO-F, were chosen would extend this area 
of development. This industrialization would be produced by the introduction of transmission line 
structures, clearing of vegetation in the rights-of-way, and the development of construction access roads 
which would modify the existing landscape’s form, line, color, and texture. To reduce cumulative effects 
on the character of this landscape, potential mitigation would include colocation of the two transmission 
projects to the extent practicable. 


Yampa River 


The Yampa River is represented by several landscape units as delineated by the BLM Little Snake Field 
Office through their SQRU inventory. These include, from east to west, the Yampa River Valley/Hayden, 
Duffy Valley, Juniper Hot Springs, Juniper Mountain (northern edge), Maybell, and Cross Mountain 
Canyon. The eastern portion of the Yampa River traversed by Alternative WYCO-D, Yampa River 
Valley/Hayden, has been influenced by the development around Craig, Colorado including the Trapper 
Mine, Craig Power Plant, and multiple existing transmission lines and pipelines. Due to the extent of the 
existing development which has industrialized this area, as well as future development including the 
expansion of the Trapper Mine and the TransWest Express Transmission line, the Project would have 
minimal additional influence on this landscape’s character. The next three portions of the Yampa River 
(Duffy Valley, Juniper Hot Springs, and Juniper Mountain) also are associated with Alternative WYCO- 
D where the Project would parallel multiple existing transmission lines as well as an alternative for the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project. In addition, an area of permitted oil and gas wells along the 
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western portion of the Duffy Valley landscape would further modify the character of this landscape. The 
next portion of the Yampa River, the Maybell landscape, would be crossed by Alternatives WYCO-B, 
WYCO-C, and WYCO-F with Alternative WYCO-D located approximately 0.5 mile away. The portion 
of the Maybell landscape crossed by Alternatives WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and WYCO-F has been 
minimally influenced by an existing pipeline and residences, but through the addition of the TransWest 
Express Transmission Project, would become more industrialized. Due to the Project and the TransWest 
Express Transmission Project being colocated in this area, the Project would not increase the influence of 
the development in this landscape but would produce more intense cumulative effects. Alternative 
WYCO-D crosses the Maybell landscape adjacent to multiple transmission lines in an area influenced by 
U.S. Highway 40 and dispersed residences. The final portion of the Yampa River in the study area, Cross 
Mountain Canyon, has been influenced minimally by existing development. Since the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project has an alternative route approximately 1.25 miles away from this landscape, 
whereas the Project on Alternatives WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and WYCO-F would be located approximately 
2.5 miles away, the Project would have minimal additional influence on this landscape. 


Flat Tops 


The landscape known as Flat Top Mountain (or Flat Tops SQRU) has been influenced visually by 
existing oil and gas development along the northern portion of the landscape and pipelines corridors along 
the western edge. The remaining portions of this landscape have minimal influence from development 
and have a more intact landscape character. Through the development of RFFAs, including the TransWest 
Express Transmission Project and proposed future oil and gas development, this landscape would begin to 
become industrialized in character. The Project would have varying levels of influence on the 
industrialization of this landscape based on the alternative route selected. Alternatives WYCO-C, WYCO- 
D, and WYCO-F would have limited additional visual influence on Flat Top Mountain whereas 
Alternative WYCO-B would traverse this landscape across steep slopes. If both proposed transmission 
projects were to be located along the western portion of Flat Top Mountain (Alternative WYCO-B), this 
area would become further industrialized as a result of the presence of transmission line structures, right- 
of-way vegetation clearing, and the construction of access roads. 


Elk Springs 


A small SQRU located along the escarpment heading west from Elk Springs, as digitized by the BLM 
White River Field Office, would be the landscape most influenced by the Project, in this route grouping, 
where existing development has not yet influenced the landscape character. It is important to note that this 
additional influence is the expansion of development further to the northwest from the existing 
transmission lines adjacent to U.S. Highway 40. Since the alternative routes for the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project are located south of the existing transmission lines and the Project (all WYCO 
alternative routes) would be located north of the existing lines, an additional 8.3 percent of the Elk 
Springs SQRU would be influenced by the Project. 


Cumulative effects associated with the route variations are similar to the main alternative routes except 
the first variation for Alternatives WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and WYCO-F where the route variation would 
be located further to the east at the Little Snake River crossing. This would locate the Project away from 
alternative routes for the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would increase the Project’s 
visual influence on the Seven Mile SQRU by approximately 2,000 acres in an area where there are limited 
past, present or future landscape character modifications. 
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Viewing Locations 


Views from identified viewing locations would have a range of cumulative effects resulting from the 
addition of the Project in context with past, present, and future actions and to focus on the key issues, this 
analysis will focus on the 6 simulation locations identified in Table 4-124 along this route grouping. 


TABLE 4-124 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SIMULATION LOCATIONS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO — 
AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Simulation Location 
(Key Observation Simulation Location (Key 
Point) Number Observation Point) Name Alternative Routes 


59! jae residences southwest of WY. GOD and aoute vatinten 
66! Rs pene sone Eatemep WYCO-D and route variation 
220 


197) WYCO-D and route variation 


North Platte River Special WYCO-B, WYCO-C, WYCO-D, and 
Recreation Management Area WYCO-F and their route variations 
Outlaw Trail Loop Scenic 


225 Drive(Wyoming Highway 789 north | WYCO-D and route variation 
of Baggs) 


aa eee WYCO-B, WYCO-C, WYCO-D, and 
299 East Cross Mountain River Access WOYCO-F sad thelerodis-vanations 


NOTES: 

‘Cumulative effect simulation not prepared since neither the TransWest Express Transmission Project or Gateway West 
500kV Transmission Project would be visible in the area of the direct effect simulation 

Cumulative simulations are located in Appendix H. 





Key Observation Point Number 52 — Dispersed residences southwest of Craig 


Views from these dispersed residences have already been modified as a result of existing transmission 
lines, development around Craig, and potentially through development of oil and gas lease areas. While 
not shown in the simulation, the Craig power plant is visible from this location when looking toward the 
southeast, which has an even greater influence on views for residences located further to the east. These 
existing modifications have introduced several industrial structures that begin to dominate views from 
these residences. Through the addition of the Project (Alternative WYCO-D and route variation), which 
has similar design characteristics to the existing transmission lines, as well as the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project (located south of this viewpoint out of view of the simulation), these views would 
be completely dominated by industrial development which due to the separation between these two 
transmission line projects, would extend the area viewed as modified to reduce this visible expansion of 
industrial development, potential mitigation would be to site the two transmission projects as close to the 
existing transmission line as practicable. 


Key Observation Point Number 66 — Dispersed Residence along Colorado State Highway 13 


Due to the limited extent of existing development in this area, including dispersed residential 
development and minor pipelines, views have been modified minimally by development. Through the 
introduction of the Project (Alternative WYCO-D and route variation) and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project, views from dispersed residences along Colorado State Highway 13 would begin to 
be dominated by transmission lines. It is important to note as currently designed, the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project would not be visible in the simulation as it is located on the west side of Colorado 
State Highway 13. This separation between the two proposed transmission lines would place residences 
between both projects, as well as Colorado State Highway 13, which would create a tunnel-effect and 
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dominate views from these locations. To reduce the cumulative effect on these views, potential mitigation 
would include colocation of the two projects to the extent practicable. 


Key Observation Point Number 197 — Hanna Residential 


Views from residences in this portion of Hanna have views influenced by existing transmission lines and 
development south of Hanna. Due to the scale of the existing transmission lines and construction 
materials (wood), these features do not dominate views from Hanna. With the addition of the Project 
(Alternative WYCO-D and route variation), views would begin to be dominated by transmission line 
structures toward the west, in particular the Project’s skylined transmission structures. Note that the 
Gateway West 500kV Transmission Project does not have a colocated route in this area. 


Key Observation Point Number 220 — North Platte River Special Recreation Management Area 
(simulation) 


Views from the North Platte River SRMA have been minimally modified by development except for I-80, 
located 1.25 miles north of this viewpoint, and the series of pipelines, which are screened from view at 
this location. These existing modifications have increased dominance where viewers are located directly 
adjacent to these areas, but in general, views from in this recreation area are intact. Through the 
introduction of the Project (all alternative routes in this route grouping) as well as the Gateway West 
S500kV Transmission Project, views would become dominated by transmission lines, which may include 
transmission structures skylined on ridges which would further dominate views as shown in the 
cumulative effect simulation. To reduce the cumulative effect of these projects on views from the North 
Platte River SRMA, these two projects should be colocated in an area where they could be screened 
partially by topography, which would minimize their perceived dominance on views. 


Key Observation Point Number 225 — Outlaw Trail Loop Scenic Drive (WY 789 north of Baggs 





(simulation) 


Motorists on this county-designated scenic drive have long duration views of existing oil and gas 
development as well as areas leased for oil and gas development. From the simulation location, these 
modifications are not readily apparent but through the expansion of future oil and gas leases areas as well 
as the introduction of the Project (Alternative WYCO-D and route variation) and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project, views along this scenic drive would become dominated by industrial development. 
In particular, the introduction of transmission and oil and gas-related structures, that due to proximity to 
the road, may be skylined, which would further increase their dominance on these views as shown in the 
cumulative effect simulation. To reduce cumulative effects, potential mitigation would include colocation 
of the two transmission projects as far from this scenic road as practicable. Views from the scenic drive of 
Alternative WYCO-F and route variations would be similar to the description for Alternative WYCO-D 
except the Project would be located approximately 2.5 miles away in a location where views of the 
Project would be screened partially to fully by topography. It is important to note the other alternative 
routes in this route grouping cross the scenic drive further to the north, adjacent to I-80, in an area that is 
dominated by existing and planned future oil and gas development. Since the scenic drive would not be 
paralleled by the Project on those alternative routes, the additional cumulative effect introduced by the 
Project on those alternative routes would be minimal. 


Key Observation Point Number 299 — East Cross Mountain River Access (simulation) 


Views from this recreation area, specifically access to the site, generally are intact with few existing 
cultural modifications. Both the Project (Alternatives WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and WYCO-F including all 
route variations) as well as one alternative for the TransWest Express Transmission Project would be 
located nearly 3 miles away from this viewpoint with a portion of each of these two projects screened by 
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topography. A series of transmission structures, associated with the Project and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project, would be skylined on the distant ridgeline and, therefore, influence but not 
dominate views from this area as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. If the alternative route for the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project located less than 0.5 mile from this viewpoint was developed, 
views would begin to be dominated by the TransWest Express Project, which may include additional 
skylined transmission structures. 


4.3.16.3.2 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 


Scenery 
Table 4-125 lists the cumulative effects for the COUT BAX alternative routes. 


Issue Areas 


Scenery issues, as described in the direct Project effects discussion in Chapter 3, include the following 
landscapes (SQRUs): 


Book Cliffs 

Grand Valley 

Tavaputs Plateau 

Wasatch Plateau Alpine 
Wasatch Plateau 

Wasatch Plateau Parks landscape 


In addition through the analysis of cumulative effects on scenery, the Big Horse Draw and Douglas Pass 
SQRUs were identified as landscapes where the Project’s area influence includes many areas not 
influenced by past, present, or other future actions. 


TABLE 4-125 
SCENERY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Percent of 
Scenery Units 
Total Estimated Remaining | not Influenced 
Available Cumulative Available by 
Alternative Route Resource Development | Resource Development 


3,204,600 
NOTES: 
"Area of scenery units not influenced by development 
Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 


Effects 


Due to the presence of existing development and proposed future development, including but not limited 
to the TransWest Express Transmission Project, there are locations where entire scenery units would be 
influenced by past, present, and future projects. As analyzed these landscapes (SQRUs) include: Cedar 
Mountain, Education Creek, Hadden Hills/Oil Well Dome, Last Spring, and Prickly Pear Flat. In 
particular, Education Creek has been influenced by multiple pipelines which traverse this narrow 
landscape. The other four landscapes are located in the northern portion of the San Rafael Swell and have 
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been influenced by permitted oil and gas development on SITLA-administered land, existing transmission 
lines, and future energy production areas (Woodside site, Blue Castle Nuclear Power Plant, and a 
proposed wind facility on Cedar Mountain). 


Big Horse Draw 


The arid juniper hills southwest of Rangely were identified as the Big Horse Draw SQRU by the BLM 
White River Field Office. The majority of this landscape has been influenced by past, present, and future 
projects including areas of existing and permitted oil and gas development, several existing pipelines, and 
a proposed alternative route for the TransWest Express Transmission Project. Due to the separation 
between the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E) and the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project, additional areas (approximately 2.6 percent of the SQRU area) 
would be influenced visually by the Project where past, present, or future projects would not have a visual 
influence. 


Book Cliffs 


The area known as the Book Cliffs is made up of several smaller SQRUs including the Book Cliffs (BLM 
Grand Junction Field Office), Demaree WSA (BLM Grand Junction Field Office), Book Cliffs Bench 
(BLM Moab Field Office), and Green River/Book Cliffs (BLM Price Field Office). In the location where 
the Project would cross through the Book Cliffs in Colorado (along the edge of the Book Cliff and 
Demaree WSA landscapes), the scenery has been influenced by existing oil and gas development and a 
series of existing pipelines. This area would be influenced further by industrial development as a result of 
the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would be located adjacent to Alternatives COUT 
BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E. Additional areas influenced by the presence of the Project 
would be minimal but due to the narrow canyon traversing through the Book Cliffs, where both of these 
transmission line projects would be located, these projects should be colocated to the extent practicable to 
avoid crossing steep slopes on the canyon walls. In Utah, the landscapes associated with the Book Cliffs 
(Book Cliff Bench and Green River/Book Cliff SQRUs) would not be crossed by the Project but are 
located in the area that would be influenced by the Project. Due to the location of existing modifications 
including Utah SITLA-administered oil and gas leases and underground coal mining, as well as future 
actions including the Woodside site, Blue Castle Nuclear Power Plant, and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project, the Project would influence few areas not already influenced by these past and 
future projects. Through the cumulative development of all of these projects, the Book Cliffs would be 
located adjacent to increasingly industrialized landscapes. 


Douglas Pass 


Located between Douglas Pass and Baxter Pass (including the upper portion of Baxter Pass) this SQRU, 
as delineated by the BLM White River Field Office, includes areas of existing and permitted oil and gas 
development, communication facilities, and multiple pipelines located along both the east and west edge 
of this landscape which have visually influenced approximately half of the scenery unit. Similar to the 
Big Horse Draw SQRU, the separation between the Project and the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project would produce areas that would only be influenced by the presence of the Project. 


Grand Valley 


This valley includes the communities of Fruita and Grand Junction as well as the surrounding agricultural 
fields. Due to the extensive existing development located in the valley, which also includes several 
existing transmission lines, pipelines, and I-70; the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, 
and COUT BAX-E) would minimally influence this landscape. 
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Tavaputs Plateau 


The area known as the Tavaputs Plateau, or more specifically the East Tavaputs Plateau, is made up of 
several smaller SQRUs as delineated by the BLM White River and Grand Junction Field Offices 
including Baxter Pass, Big Horse Draw (previously discussed), Bitter Creek Canyon, Canyon Pintado, 
Douglas Pass (previously discussed), Education Creek, Oil Springs WSA, Park Mountain/Park Canyon, 
Rabbit Mountain, Rat Hole Ridge/Achee Uplands, Spring Creek, and Upper Bitter Creek/Bitter Creek. 
These landscapes have been modified by development including several pipelines as well as existing and 
permitted oil and gas wells. In addition to the existing modifications in these landscapes, the Project 
would parallel the proposed TransWest Express Transmission Project along Alternatives COUT BAX-B, 
COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E. The addition of the Project along with these past, present, and future 
projects would modify the existing landforms and vegetation patterns present in these landscapes as well 
as introduce a series of industrial structures associated with the two proposed transmission line projects 
and expanding oil and gas fields. 


Wasatch Plateau Alpine 


This scenery unit was digitized to represent the western ridgeline of the Wasatch Plateau above the 
community of Mount Pleasant. Other than an existing transmission line which crosses the ridge, there are 
few existing landscape character modifications. The majority of this area has been leased by the BLM 
Richfield Field Office for oil and gas development which would further modify the landscape character. 
The addition of the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C) and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project would begin to industrialize the area above Potters Pond through the presence of 
transmission line structures, access roads, and geometric right-of-way vegetation clearing. To reduce 
cumulative effects on this narrow scenery unit, the two proposed transmission lines should be located as 
close as practicable to the existing transmission line. 


Wasatch Plateau 


The scenery unit that comprises the northern portion of the Wasatch Plateau covers a large portion of the 
Manti-La Sal National Forest from U.S. Highway 6 to Joes Valley Reservoir. As such, there are areas of 
more intense existing development and areas with limited landscape character modifications. Existing 
modifications include surface facilities associated with underground coal mining, existing transmission 
lines and pipelines, and areas leased for oil and gas development. With the addition of the TransWest 
Express Transmission Project into this scenery unit, the Project, along Alternatives COUT BAX-B, 
COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E, would not visually influence additional areas that have not already 
influenced by past, present, or future actions including the TransWest Express Transmission Project. The 
presence of the Project, including the transmission line structures, access roads, and right-of-way 
vegetation clearing, would produce a more intense localized cumulative effect on scenery if the Project 
were colocated with TransWest Express and the existing transmission line along Alternatives COUT 
BAX-B and COUT BAX-C. Whereas if the Project and the TransWest Express Transmission Project 
were not colocated, there would be a more diffuse but widespread cumulative effect on the Wasatch 
Plateau landscape in context with other past, present, and future actions. 


Wasatch Plateau Parks Landscape 


There are two park landscapes located on the Wasatch Plateau with the area known as Scad Valley, which 
would be crossed by Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C, and the park adjacent to 
Gooseberry Creek (Gooseberry Creek valley) which would be crossed by Alternative COUT BAX-E. 
Scad Valley has few existing cultural modifications except for the presence of an existing transmission 
line, but through development of oil and gas leased areas as well as coal lease areas, this landscape has 
the potential to become industrialized. In addition to the past and present development in Scad Valley, the 
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introduction of the Project and the TransWest Express Transmission Project would further industrialize 
the southern portion of this landscape unit through the presence of transmission line structures, access 
roads, and right-of-way vegetation clearing. The other park landscape, Gooseberry Creek valley, has 
fewer existing landscape character deviations than Scad Valley, except for areas leased for oil and gas 
areas development along the eastern edge of this scenery unit. An existing pipeline is located along the 
northern edge of the landscape which has modified the local character through geometric right-of-way 
vegetation clearing. Future development including industrial facilities associated with the Narrows Dam 
and Reservoir, TransWest Express Transmission Project, and the Project would further modify the 
landscape character through the introduction of industrial structures, access roads, and vegetation 
clearing. 


Viewing Locations 


Views from identified viewing locations would have a range of cumulative effects resulting from the 

addition of the Project in context with past, present, and future actions and to focus on the key issues, this 

analysis will focus on the 24 simulation locations identified in Table 4-126 along this route grouping. 
TABLE 4-126 


CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SIMULATION LOCATIONS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH — 
U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Simulation Location 
(Key Observation Simulation Location (Key 
Point) Number Observation Point) Name Alternative Routes 
Cedar Mountain Overlook (San 
32 COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C 
Rafael Swell) 
1 Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway : : 
41 (U.S. Highway 6) COUT BAX-C, COUT BAX-E 


Interstate 70 (I-70) Harley Dome 

152 Rest Area (Dinosaur Diamond COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, COUT BAX-E 
Scenic Byway) 
I-70 Crescent Junction Rest Stop 
(Dinosaur Diamond Scenic COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, COUT BAX-E 
Byway) 


COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C 
COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C 


Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway 

in Canyon Pintado NHD (CO SH COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, COUT BAX-E 
139) 

Garfield County Road 201 (south COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, COUT BAX-E 
of Baxter Pass) 

ae Loop Scenic Byway (UT COUT BAX-E 


Fairview residential COUT BAX-E 


Mount Pleasant dispersed COUT BAX-B. COUT BAX-C 
residences 


Interstate 15 (Nephi) COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, COUT BAX-E 


Old Spanish National Historic 
Trail (near Thompson Springs, COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, COUT BAX-E 
Utah) 
I-70 Thompson Welcome Center 

(Dinosaur Diamond Scenic COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, COUT BAX-E 


Energy Loop Scenic Byway (UT 
SR 264) COUT BAX-E 
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TABLE 4-126 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SIMULATION LOCATIONS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH — 
U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Simulation Location 
(Key Observation Simulation Location (Key 
Point) Number Observation Point) Name Alternative Routes 


305 Wedge Overlook Scenic Backway | COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C 


306 ee River Sere COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, COUT BAX-E 
320 


309! Bear Creek Campground COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C 
310 Crook’s Brand Rock Art Site COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, COUT BAX-E 
319 COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, COUT BAX-E 


ae of Road to Buckhorn COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C 
U.S. Highway 6 Rest Area 
322 (Dinosaur Diamond Scenic COUT BAX-E 
Byway) 
1 Old Railroad Grade (adjacent to 
i Mexican Mountain WSA) COUPE. 


Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway 
324 (U.S. Highway 6 north of COUT BAX-E 
Woodside) 
ES: 


‘Cumulative effect simulation not prepared since the TransWest Express Transmission Project would not be visible in the 
extent of the direct effect simulation 
Cumulative simulations are located in Appendix H. 





Key Observation Point Number 32 — Cedar Mountain Overlook (San Rafael Swell) (simulation 





Superior views from the Cedar Mountain Overlook toward the San Rafael Swell have been modified 
minimally by development except for an existing transmission line, which has similar design 
characteristics as the Project, but due to its scale and material (wood) does not dominate these views. 
Through the introduction of the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C) and the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project, views would begin to be dominated by transmission line 
structures as well as the geometric features produced by the construction of access roads and vegetation 
clearing adjacent to the transmission structures as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. Since the 
view from this overlook focuses on the distant San Rafael Swell landscapes, Alternative COUT BAX-B 
would have a lower additive effect on these views since it would be located further from the area of 
focused views. To minimize cumulative effects resulting from both of these transmission projects, 
potential mitigation would be to colocate with the existing transmission line to the extent practicable. In 
addition, there is a potential future wind farm located northeast of this viewpoint which would dominate 
views adjacent to this overlook and on views as recreationists walk back to their car or recreate at the 
adjacent picnic sites. 


Key Observation Point Number 41 — Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (U.S. Highway 6 





Long-duration views along this scenic byway have been influenced by existing modifications including a 
transmission line and railroad line, but due to the relative scale of these features, they do not dominate 
views from the scenic byway. Through the development of the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-C and 
COUT BAX-E) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which have design characteristics in 
common with the existing transmission line, motorists traveling along this scenic backway would 
experience a tunnel-effect since these two proposed projects are located on opposite sides of the road. 
Since the direct-effect simulation does not include the area west of the road, where the TransWest 
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Express Transmission Project is located, this cumulative effect was not simulated. To minimize the 
expansion of the area viewed as a utility corridor, and as modified, mitigation would include colocation of 
the two transmission projects on the east of the existing transmission line to the extent practicable and 
share construction access if feasible. By placing these two transmission projects closer to the Book Cliffs 
landscape, the complex backdropping condition, based on strong topographical features, can be used to 
reduce the visual dominance of these projects. 


Key Observation Point Number 152 — Interstate 70 Harley Dome Rest Area (Dinosaur Diamond 


Scenic Byway) (simulation 


Views from this rest area have few visible modifications to the northwest, toward the Project, but it is 
important to note, I-70 and the rest area’s parking lot are located to the south of this viewpoint. The 
introduction of the Project (all alternative routes in this route grouping) and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project, both located more than 1 mile away, would begin to dominate views from this rest 
area and overlook as shown in the cumulative-effect simulation. Due to intermittent topographic 
screening and backdropping by the distant Tavaputs Plateau landscape (including the Book Cliffs), the 
two proposed transmission line projects would not dominate these views. 


Key Observation Point Number 193 — Interstate 70 Crescent Junction Rest Stop (Dinosaur 





Diamond Scenic Byway) (simulation) 


Existing development has modified views from the Crescent Junction Rest Stop including I-70 as well as 
through the potential introduction of additional industrial structures, which would be expanded through 
further development of adjacent oil and gas lease areas. The Project (all alternative routes in this route 
grouping) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project would further industrialize this area through 
the construction of a series of transmission line structures which would begin to dominate views from this 
overlook as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. In particular the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, which is located approximately 0.5 mile away, would further modify the landscapes adjacent to 
this viewpoint whereas the Project would be located approximately 1 mile away. To reduce the 
cumulative effect introduced by both of these projects, potential mitigation would be to colocate closer to 
the Book Cliffs to use the complex backdropping afforded by that landscape to the extent practicable. 


Key Observation Point Number 195 — Indian Creek Campground (simulation) 


Views from this campground are enclosed with the adjacent existing transmission line being mostly 
screened by vegetation, which produces a nearly intact appearing landscape character. If existing BLM 
Price Field Office oil and gas leases were to be developed, views may become more influenced by 
development if wells were located on ridges or other high points in view of the campground. 
Transmission structures associated with the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C) and 
the TransWest Express Transmission Project would be visible over the trees, which screen views of the 
existing transmission line, due to the proximity of these projects to the campground and the height of the 
proposed structures as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. To reduce cumulative effects on these 
views, potential mitigation would be to colocate the two transmission projects as close to the existing 
transmission line as practicable. It is important to note that the alignment for the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project was modified to be located 1,500 feet south of the existing transmission line for the 
simulation due to multiple crossings of the Project alignment. As such, the simulation illustrates that the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project would be mostly screened from view. 


Key Observation Point Number 217 — Skyline Drive Scenic Backway 


From this viewpoint along the Skyline Drive Scenic Backway, views are modified minimally by existing 
development compared to the area approximately 0.75 mile south of this location where an existing 
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transmission line crosses the scenic road. Due to topographic screening, the existing transmission line has 
a localized effect on the scenic drive and based on the relative scale and construction materials (wood), 
the existing transmission line does not dominate these views. Similar to the description for Indian Creek 
Campground, the BLM Richfield Field Office has oil and gas leases in the area and if developed, would 
introduce additional structures inconsistent with the existing landscape character. Through the addition of 
the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C) and the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, which have design characteristics in common with the existing transmission line, the area north 
of the existing transmission line would become dominated by transmission lines including their associated 
construction access roads and right-of-way vegetation clearing. By expanding the area influenced by these 
utility projects, views may become industrialized along this portion of the Skyline Drive Scenic Backway. 
To reduce the cumulative effect on these views, the two transmission projects could be colocated with the 
existing transmission line in Dry Pole Fork Canyon to limit the visibility of transmission lines projects 
from this scenic road. Note that, based on the current alignment for the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, which crosses the Project multiple times in this area, the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project was relocated 1,500 feet south of the existing transmission line and, therefore, would not be 
visible from this viewpoint. 


Key Observation Point Number 241 — Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway in Canyon Pintado 
National Historic District (CO SH 139) (simulation) 


Views along this portion of the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway generally are intact with few visible 
cultural modifications as the existing transmission line is screened by the adjacent ridge landscapes. The 
introduction of the Project (all alternative routes in this route grouping) and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project would dominate views from this location due to their proximity and visibility, in 
particular the Project which would be skylined on the ridge east of the scenic road as shown in the 
cumulative effect simulation. To reduce cumulative effects on the scenic road, as well as views from the 
Canyon Pintado NHD, potential mitigation would include colocation of the two transmission projects 
adjacent to the existing transmission line where existing topographic screening can be used to the extent 
practicable. 


Key Observation Point Number 244 — Garfield County Road 201 (south of Baxter Pass) 
(simulation) 


Views along Garfield County Road 201, which provides access to the Demaree and Oil Spring wilderness 
study areas, have been modified by the presence of existing pipelines which have produced areas of 
geometric right-of-way vegetation clearing adjacent to the road. Through the addition of the Project (all 
alternative routes in this route grouping) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, views from 
this road would become dominated by the presence of industrial, utility development including the 
introduction of transmission structures, additional right-of-way vegetation clearing, and construction 
access roads as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. Due to the separation between the Project and 
the TransWest Express Transmission Project in the narrow West Salt Creek Canyon, one project would 
likely need to be located on top of the steep canyon walls instead of being located on flat canyon floor. 
The presence of skylined structures across the top of the canyon would further dominate views and to 
reduce cumulative effects on these views, potential mitigation would include colocation of the two 
transmission projects along the canyon floor to the extent practicable. 


Key Observation Point Number 260 — Energy Loop Scenic Byway (UT SR 31) (simulation 


Motorists driving the Utah State Route 31 portion of the Energy Loop Scenic Byway would view areas 
along Cottonwood Creek that have been influenced minimally by development. Through the addition of 
the Project (Alternative COUT BAX-E) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, views would 
begin to become dominated by transmission line facilities including transmission line structures, 
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associated access roads, and right-of-way vegetation clearing as shown in the cumulative effect 
simulation. Since the TransWest Express Transmission Project parallels the scenic byway for 
approximately 2.5 miles, whereas the Project crosses the road and is located approximately 0.5 mile away 
from the road where views toward the Project would be partially screened, potential mitigation would 
include colocation of the two projects north of the scenic byway to reduce the cumulative effect on these 
views. 


Key Observation Point Number 261 — Fairview Residential (simulation 





Views from residences in the community of Fairview have been modified where existing development is 
located between the viewer and the Wasatch Plateau (as shown in the visual simulation). Other than the 
existing development in and around Fairview, the character of the Wasatch Plateau, as viewed from 
Fairview, has been modified minimally by development. Through the introduction of the Project 
(Alternative COUT BAX-E) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, views from Fairview 
would be influenced by the associated transmission line structures, right-of-way vegetation clearing, and 
access roads as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. Due to the distance between the viewpoint and 
these projects, approximately 2 miles, these two projects would not dominate views from Fairview. 


Key Observation Point Number 262 — Mount Pleasant Dispersed Residences (simulation) 


The area of dispersed residences east of Mount Pleasant have views, which have been modified by the 
existing transmission line that traverses the Wasatch Plateau through the presence of transmission lines 
structures and right-of-way vegetation clearing. Due to the relative scale and construction materials 
(wood) of the existing transmission line, it does not dominate views from these residences. Through the 
introduction of the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C) and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project into this area, which have design characteristics in common with the existing 
transmission line, views would become dominated by three transmission lines which would locate many 
residences between each subsequent transmission line as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. In 
other words, residences would have views of transmission lines looking both to the northeast and 
southwest, creating a type of tunnel-effect. As such, potential mitigation would be to colocate the two 
proposed transmission lines with the existing transmission line to the extent practicable to reduce 
cumulative effects on views from these residences. 


Key Observation Point Number 265 — Interstate 15 (Nephi) (simulation) 


Motorists driving I-15 near Nephi have views that have been modified by existing development including 
several transmission lines, development in and around Nephi, and the interstate highway itself. These 
existing modifications begin to dominate views, especially north of Nephi, producing a landscape 
character viewed as industrial in nature. Through the introduction of the Project (all alternative routes in 
this route grouping) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which have similar design 
characteristics compared to the existing transmission lines, views from I-15 north of Nephi would be 
dominated by transmission lines including several skylined transmission structures which further 
dominate views due to their visibility on ridges as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. To 
minimize cumulative effects on these views, the two proposed transmission projects could be colocated 
with the existing transmission lines and use topographic screening opportunities to the extent practicable. 


Key Observation Point Number 279 — Old Spanish National Historic Trail (near Thompson 





Springs, Utah) (simulation) 


Views from the Old Spanish NHT have been modified by the railroad line to the north and I-70 to the 
south. These modifications do not dominate views but have diminished the integrity of this area which 
may be further modified as a result of development of areas leased for oil and gas production. With the 
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addition of the Project (all alternative routes in this route grouping) and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project, these views would be modified further and dominated by transportation and utility 
infrastructure including the presence of tall, transmission line structures as shown in the cumulative effect 
simulation. Views to the north, toward the Book Cliffs, offer a complex backdropping element, which 
reduces dominance of lattice transmission structures as they begin to blend visually with this landscape. 
To reduce cumulative effects further, the two transmission projects should be colocated north of the 
railroad line to the extent practicable to minimize the extent of the area viewed as a utility corridor along 
this nationally significant viewing location. 


Key Observation Point Number 282 — Interstate 70 Thompson Welcome Center (Dinosaur 
Diamond Scenic Byway) (simulation) 


Similar to the description for the adjacent KOP No. 279, views from the Thompson Welcome Center have 
been modified by the existing railroad line and interstate. Views from this location toward the north are 
partially screened by topography which would reduce the dominance of future development including the 
Project and the TransWest Express Transmission Project as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. 
Therefore, views north toward the Book Cliffs would begin to be dominated by development but would 
not be completely dominated. 


Key Observation Point Number 284 — Energy Loop Scenic Byway (UT SR 264) (simulation 


Motorists driving the Utah State Route 264 portion of the Energy Loop Scenic Byway have views 
minimally modified by development except for the cluster of summer homes located to the south. 
Through the introduction of the Project (Alternative COUT BAX-E) and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project, views along this portion of the Energy Loop Scenic Byway would begin to become 
dominated by transmission line structures and potentially through associated right-of-way vegetation 
clearing as shown in the cumulative-effect simulation. To minimize the cumulative effect on these views 
of two geometric cleared rights-of-way, potential mitigation would include colocation of the two 
transmission projects east of the aspen groves, visible in the simulation, to the extent practicable. It is 
important to note that a future reservoir is planned to be located in this area, the Narrows Reservoir, 
which would require the scenic byway to be relocated to the north. The future reservoir itself may 
increase landscape variety and be seen as a positive cumulative effect but based on the final alignment for 
the highway, this realignment may cause additional cumulative effects on views from the scenic byway as 
a result of longer duration views of the previously mentioned transmission line projects including the 
Project. 


Key Observation Point Number 305 — Wedge Overlook Scenic Backway (simulation) 


Views from this portion of the scenic backway have been minimally modified by development including 
an existing transmission line located approximately 2.5 miles away, which due to its scale and 
construction materials (wood), does not dominate these views. Future development in this area is limited 
mostly to the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C) and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project. Since these two transmission projects are planned to be located more than 2 miles 
from this viewpoint, the presence of these three transmission lines would begin to dominate views, but 
due to the backdropping afforded by Cedar Mountain, the structures would not completely dominate these 
views as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. To reduce cumulative effects on views from this 
scenic backway, potential mitigation would include colocation the two proposed transmission lines as 
close to the existing transmission line as practicable. 
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Key Observation Point Number 306 — Upper Colorado River Scenic Byway (simulation 





Motorists driving this portion of the Upper Colorado River Scenic Byway would have views modified by 
existing development including an adjacent communication facility, I-70, and a railroad line located 
approximately 0.5 mile away. If oil and gas wells are placed on active Utah SITLA-administered oil and 
gas leases adjacent to the scenic road, this area would be further influenced by infrastructure 
development. With the addition of the Project (all alternative routes in this route grouping) and the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project, views from this portion of the scenic byway would become 
dominated by development, in particular the introduction of several transmission line structures 
approximately 0.5 mile away as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. To minimize cumulative 
effects on these views, the two transmission projects could be colocated further to the north where the 
complex backdropping afforded by the distant Book Cliffs could be used to reduce dominance of the 
proposed transmission lines structures. 


Key Observation Point Number 309 — Bear Creek Campground 


Views from this campground have been modified by several transmission lines, the Huntington power 
plant, and existing and leased oil and gas development. It is important to note that due to the enclosed 
views from in the southern portion of the campground, where the simulation was developed, these 
existing modifications are not visible whereas views at the entrance of the campground are dominated by 
these existing features. Through the introduction of the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT 
BAX-C) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, views would be affected minimally where the 
existing industrial modifications are visible but where enclosed views in the campground would only 
view the two proposed transmission projects in steep terrain approximately 2 miles away, these views 
would be influenced by energy-related development. In particular, repeating transmission lines structures, 
right-of-way vegetation clearing, and construction access roads would be visible near the ridgeline. Due 
to the overlap of the proposed alignments for the Project and the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, the Trans West Express Transmission Project was relocated 1,500 feet south of the Project and, 
therefore, would not be visible from this viewpoint. 


Key Observation Point Number 310 — Crook’s Brand Rock Art Site (simulation) 


Views from this rock art site, including the associated recreation area, have been influenced by adjacent 
oil and gas development which may be enlarged through continued expansion of oil and gas wells onto 
existing lease areas. These existing features do not dominate views from this location and typically are 
screened by adjacent vegetation except from elevated viewpoints. With the addition of the Project (all 
alternative routes in this route grouping) approximately 0.5 mile away and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project approximately 1 mile away, these two transmission lines would begin to dominate 
views from this site through the addition of tall transmission line structures which would rise above the 
pinyon-juniper vegetation present in this area as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. To minimize 
cumulative effects on views from this rock art site, the two projects should be colocated further from this 
site, to the extent practicable, which would reduce the visual dominance of these projects using additional 
screening and backdropping opportunities. 


Key Observation Point Number 319 — Green River (simulation) 


Recreationists along this portion of the Green River have views influenced by an existing transmission 
line, which due to its relative scale and construction materials (wood), does not dominate views. Adjacent 
areas leased for oil and gas development would further influence views along the Green River but would 
likely be screened from view in this area. With the addition of the Project (all alternative routes in this 
route grouping) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, views would begin to be dominated by 
transmission line structures. In particular, structures may be skylined on high points, which would further 
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dominate views from the Green River as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. To reduce the 
cumulative effect on these views, potential mitigation would be to colocate the two proposed transmission 
lines with the existing transmission line, in an area where the number of skylined structures would be 
minimized, to the extent practicable. 


Key Observation Point Number 320 — Junction of Road to Buckhorn Wash (simulation) 


Similar to description for the adjacent KOP No. 305, this viewpoint has views influenced by an existing 
transmission line except due to the proximity to the existing transmission line, approximately 1 mile 
away; views are more dominated by the repeating pattern of transmission lines structures than from KOP 
No. 305. The backdropping afforded by Cedar Mountain would reduce the dominance of these proposed 
projects as the lattice structures would begin to blend with the complex forms found on the southern edge 
of Cedar Mountain as shown in the cumulative-effect simulation. To minimize cumulative effects on 
views in this area, through the addition of the Project (Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C) 
and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, the three transmission lines should be colocated to the 
extent practicable, which would reduce the visual dominance of these transmission line structures. 


Key Observation Point Number 322 — U.S. Highway 6 Rest Area (Dinosaur Diamond Scenic 





Byway) (simulation) 


Views from this rest area have been modified by its associated facilities, U.S. Highway 6, and an existing 
transmission line located approximately 1 mile away. From this location, these features do not dominate 
views but through potential development of areas leased for oil and gas wells, existing development 
would have a more dominant effect on views. Through the introduction of the Project (Alternative COUT 
BAX-E) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which have design characteristics in common 
with the existing transmission line, views would be further modified and would begin to be dominated by 
infrastructure development as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. Due to the location of both of 
these transmission projects, located further from the viewer than the existing transmission line as well as 
opportunities for backdropping the structures, these two projects would not extensively expand the area 
viewed from this rest area as influenced by development. In addition, views from the rest area are 
screened intermittently toward the area potentially traversed by these two transmission lines projects 
which further reduces their anticipated level of dominance. 


Key Observation Point Number 323 — Old Railroad Grade (adjacent to Mexican Mountain 





Wilderness Study Area) 


Views from Cottonwood Wash Road, which parallels the Old Railroad Grade, have been modified by an 
existing transmission line. Due to the scale of the existing transmission line and construction materials 
(wood), views would begin to become dominated by this feature but would not completely dominate 
views. Construction of wells, and associated facilities, on lands leased for oil and gas development would 
be mostly screened by topography from this viewpoint. Due to adjacent topographic screening, views of 
the future power generation facility at the Woodside site would be screened from view and the only 
visible modification would be the associated plume during particular weather conditions. The addition of 
the Project (Alternative COUT BAX-B) would introduce additional transmission lines structures, which 
have similar design characteristics and when seen in context with the existing transmission line, would 
dominate views in this area as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. In particular, the transmission 
line structures running parallel with the road producing long duration views looking down the corridor. 
Please note the TransWest Express Transmission Project does not have a colocated route in this area. 
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Key Observation Point Number 324 — Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (U.S. Highway 6 north of 





Woodside) (simulation) 


Motorists driving this portion of U.S. Highway 6, part of the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway, would 
have long duration views of an existing transmission line and railroad line, but due to the relative scale of 
these features, they do not dominate views from the scenic byway. Areas leased for oil and gas wells, if 
developed, would further influence views from the scenic byway. The future power generation facility at 
the Woodside site would dominate views along this portion of the scenic byway through the introduction 
of a large-scale industrial facility directly adjacent to the scenic byway. The Project (Alternative COUT 
BAX-E) and the proposed TransWest Express Transmission Project, which have design characteristics in 
common with the existing transmission line, would increase the level of dominance produced by energy- 
related development adjacent to the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway as shown in the cumulative effect 
simulation. To minimize cumulative effects in this area, potential mitigation would be to colocate the two 
proposed transmission lines with the existing transmission line, instead of having one project located on 
each side of the highway as currently designed. To further reduce cumulative effects, the two projects 
should cross the highway adjacent to the proposed Woodside site so the scenic byway crossing would 
occur in this area of more intense potential industrial development instead of being in an area with less 
influence from industrial facilities. 


4.3.16.3.3 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


Scenery 
Table 4-127 lists the cumulative effects for the COUT alternative routes. 


Issue Areas 


Scenery issues, as described in the direct Project effects discussion in Chapter 3, include the following 
landscapes (SQRUs): 


Argyle Canyon 

Bad Land Cliffs 

Green River 
Strawberry River 
Tavaputs Plateau 
Wasatch Plateau Alpine 
Wasatch Plateau 
Wasatch Plateau Parks 


In addition through the analysis of cumulative effects on scenery, Book Cliff Bench, Emma Park/Kyune, 
and Windy Ridge were identified as SQRUs where the Project’s area influence includes many areas not 
influenced by past, present, or other future actions. 


Effects 


Due to the presence of existing development and proposed future development, including but not limited 
to the TransWest Express Transmission Project, there are locations where entire scenery units would 
influenced by past, present, and RFFAs. As analyzed these landscapes (SQRUs) include 
Bonanza/Dripping Rock Creek, Flattop Butte, Fruitland, Pariette Bench, Red Wash/Kennedy 
Wash/Devil's Playground, Southern Bridgeland, Strawberry River, Walker Plateau West, and Wrinkles 
Road. These landscapes have been modified by existing and areas leased for oil and gas development, 
existing transmission lines and pipelines, and in the case of the Bonanza/Dropping Rock Creek SQRU, 
the Bonanza power plant. 
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TABLE 4-127 
SCENERY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SUMMARY FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO 
CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES IN ACRES 


No Action 
Alternative 


Percent of 
Scenery Units 
Total Estimated Remaining | not Influenced 
Available Cumulative Available by 
Alternative Route Resource Development | Resource Development 
Alternative COUT-A and Route Variation 
COUT-A 1,200 16.6 
COUT-A-1 | 3,301,500 } 2,679,100 | 74,700 | 900 |__2.754,700__ | __546,800_| 16.5 
Alternative COUT-B and Route Variations 
COUT-B 15.5 
COU 15.6 
COU 15.6 
COU 15.6 


Reasonably 
Foreseeable 


Future Actions 
Incremental Project 
Development 


Past and Present 
Development 


OU 3,841,600 | 3,036,600 | 204,000 700 3,241,400 600,100 15.6 


Alternative COUT-C and Route Variations 


Q 
Q 


COUT- 4,010,700 | 2,909,500 | 248,900 3,158,900 851,800 21.2 


: ,909, ; 40 5 
COUT-C-1 3,943,700 | 2,855,600 | 240,300 3,096,400 847,300 21.5 
COUT-C-2 3,943,700 | 2,855,600 | 240,300 3,096,400 847,300 21.5 
; 40 : 


COUT-C-3 
(Agency Preferred 3,943,700 | 2,855,600 240,300 10 3,096,400 847,300 2 
Alternative) 


COU 3,841,600 | 3,036,600 | 204,000 3,241,400 600,100 15.6 


COUT-C-4 3,943,700 | 2,855,600 | 240,300 3,096,400 847,300 21.5 
OUT-C-5 3,943,700 | 2,855,600 | 240,300 3,096,400 847,300 21.5 


Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 


COUT-H (Applicant 4,352,300 859,300 
Preferred Alternative) 

COUT-I 
NOTES: 

‘Area of scenery units not influenced by development 


Acreages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest 100 acres; therefore, the columns may not total. 





: 


1.5 
19.7 
19.6 





The alternative routes (including route variations), in this route grouping, are similar in regard to overall 
cumulative effects except for Alternative COUT-I. As described above due to the colocation on most 
alternative routes of the Project and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, most areas would 
already have been influenced by the TransWest Express Transmission Project and the addition of the 
Project would only intensify the cumulative effect on scenery. Since there is not an adjacent TransWest 
Express Transmission Project alternative route descending the Book Cliffs into Castle Valley, east of 
Wellington, Utah, the Project would extend the areas influenced by development through the construction 
and operation of the Project. 


Argyle Canyon and Bad Land Cliffs 


As delineated by the BLM Vernal and Price Field Offices, the Argyle Canyon and Jack Canyon WSA 
SQRUs contain Argyle Canyon and the Bad Land Cliffs, as well as a portion of Nine Mile Canyon east of 
Argyle Canyon and the area between Reservation Ridge and Emma Park. This landscape unit contains 
limited existing development except for a pipeline crossing the southeast corner of the landscape, a 
transmission line bisecting the landscape, and dispersed summer cabins. In addition, oil and gas leases are 
located on state-administered lands in this scenery unit which if developed, would modify the landscape 
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character through the introduction of additional structures and associated access roads. Due to several 
alternative routes for both the Project (Alternatives COUT-B, COUT-C, COUT-H, and COUT-I including 
all route variations) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, a major portion of this landscape 
unit may become visually modified. By colocating the Project and TransWest Express with existing 
modifications along either Alternative COUT-B, COUT-C, COUT-H, or COUT-I, cumulative effects on 
this scenery unit would be minimized by limiting the expansion of areas influenced by development. 
Whereas either not colocating the two transmission projects or colocating along Route Variation 
COUT-B-1 or COUT-C-1, the area influenced by development would extend across a majority of this 
landscape unit. 


Book Cliff Bench 


This SQRU, as digitized by the BLM Price Field Office, would only be crossed by Alternative COUT-I 
and would be influenced by Alternative COUT-H. Existing development, including oil and gas (existing 
and leased areas) as well as a transmission line and pipeline, have visually influenced approximately 80 
percent of this landscape. As stated earlier, since the TransWest Express Transmission Project does not 
have an alternative route adjacent to Alternative COUT-I, the Project would extend the influence of 
development in this landscape by approximately 8 percent through the introduction of transmission line 
structures, access roads, and right-of-way vegetation clearing. Due to the colocation of the Project on 
Alternative COUT-H with the TransWest Express Transmission Project, no additional areas would be 
influenced by the Project but instead, a more intense cumulative effect on scenery is anticipated due to the 
presence of two additional transmission lines in the Book Cliff Bench SQRU. 


Emma Park/Kyune 


This landscape represents the area known as Emma Park which is located between the Book Cliffs and 
Reservation Ridge and includes SQRUs delineated by the BLM Price, Vernal, and Salt Lake Field 
Offices. Similar to the description of existing and future development for the Book Cliffs Bench, existing 
and leased areas for oil and gas development, an existing pipeline, two existing transmission lines, and 
other industrial facilities have influenced the majority of this landscape. Due to the colocation of the 
Project with the TransWest Express Transmission Project in this area along Alternatives COUT-B 
(including route variations), COUT-C (including route variations), and COUT-H, there are no additional 
areas that would be influenced by the Project, which would not be influenced by past, present, or future 
actions. Similar to the Book Cliffs Bench SQRU, Alternative COUT-I would influence an additional 3 
percent of this landscape due to there not being an adjacent TransWest Express Transmission Project 
alternative. 


Green River 


The BLM Vernal Field Office delineated two different SQRUs to represent the Green River—Horseshoe 
Bend and South Green River. Alternatives COUT-A (including route variation) and COUT-B (including 
route variations) cross the Horseshoe Bend unit and Alternatives COUT-C (including route variations), 
COUT-H, and COUT-I cross the South Green River unit. Both of these landscapes have been influenced 
visually by existing and areas leased for oil and gas development as well as existing major linear utilities 
(transmission line across the Horseshoe Bend landscape and multiple pipelines crossing the South Green 
River). In addition, the TransWest Express Transmission Project shares similar alternative routes with the 
Project and to minimize cumulative effects on the Green River, the two transmission project should be 
colocated to the extent practicable. 
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Strawberry River 


The scenery adjacent to the Strawberry River from Solider Creek Dam to Starvation Reservoir was 
delineated as one scenery unit with landscape character modifications primarily located along the western 
portion of the landscape. These existing modifications include a transmission line and the Solider Creek 
Dam. It is important to note that the Bill Barrett Lake Canyon EDA, an area leased for oil and gas 
development, completely overlaps the Strawberry River scenery unit. As such, this landscape may 
become modified along its entire length through the introduction of oil- and gas-related facilities. In 
addition to the existing transmission line along the west side of this landscape, the Project (Alternative 
COUT-A) as well the TransWest Express Transmission Project would further industrialize the area 
adjacent to the Solider Creek Dam and modify the existing landscape character through the presence of 
several transmission line structures, access roads, and right-of-way vegetation clearing. 


Tavaputs Plateau 


The Tavaputs Plateau scenery unit contains a major portion of the Duchesne Ranger District on the 
Ashley National Forest as well as the lands north toward U.S. Highway 40 including the area north of 
Reservation Ridge. Existing development is primarily located along the northern portion of Sowers 
Canyon including oil and gas wells and a transmission line which have locally modified the landscape 
character. In addition, several oil and gas permitted areas overlap this landscape and if fully developed, 
would begin to produce an industrialized landscape character. This industrial character would be 
expanded through the introduction of the TransWest Express Transmission Project and the Project, 
especially along Alternative COUT-B, which bisects the scenery unit. Route Variations COUT-B-1 and 
COUT-C-1 would further influence the character of the Tavaputs Plateau along the top of Reservation 
Ridge through steep, forested terrain. 


Wasatch Plateau Alpine 


This scenery unit was digitized to represent the western ridgeline of the Wasatch Plateau above the 
community of Mount Pleasant. Other than an existing transmission line, which crosses the ridge, there are 
few existing landscape character modifications. The majority of this area has been leased by the Richfield 
Field Office for oil and gas development, which would further modify the landscape character. The 
addition of the Project (Alternative COUT-ID and the TransWest Express Transmission Project would 
begin to industrialize the area above Potters Pond through the presence of transmission line structures, 
access roads, and geometric right-of-way vegetation clearing. To reduce cumulative effects on this narrow 
scenery unit, the two proposed transmission lines should be located as close as practicable to the existing 
transmission line. 


Wasatch Plateau 


The scenery unit that comprises the northern portion of the Wasatch Plateau covers a large portion of the 
Manti-La Sal National Forest from U.S. Highway 6 to Joes Valley Reservoir. As such, there are areas of 
more intense existing development and areas with limited landscape character modifications. Existing 
modifications include surface facilities associated with underground coal mining, existing transmission 
lines and pipelines, and areas leased for oil and gas development. With the addition of the TransWest 
Express Transmission Project into this scenery unit, the Project along Alternatives COUT-H and COUT-I 
would not visually influence additional areas that have not already been influenced by past or present 
actions; whereas the other alternative routes in this routing group would visually influence approximately 
200 additional acres. The presence of the Project, including the transmission line structures, access roads, 
and right-of-way vegetation clearing, would produce a more intense localized cumulative effect on 
scenery if the Project were colocated with TransWest Express and the existing transmission line along 
Alternative COUT-A (including route variation), COUT-B (including route variations), COUT-C 
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(including route variations), or COUT-I. Whereas if the Project and the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project were not colocated, there would be a more diffuse but widespread cumulative effect on the 
Wasatch Plateau landscape in context with other past, present, and future actions. 


Wasatch Plateau Parks Landscape 


There are two park landscape located on the Wasatch Plateau with the area known as Scad Valley, which 
would be crossed by Alternative COUT-I, and the park adjacent to Gooseberry Creek (Gooseberry Creek 
valley), which would be crossed by Alternative COUT-H. Scad Valley has few existing cultural 
modifications except for the presence of an existing transmission line but through development of oil and 
gas lease areas as well as coal lease areas; this landscape has the potential to become industrialized. In 
addition to the past and present development in Scad Valley, the introduction of the Project and the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project would further industrialize the southern portion of this 
landscape unit through the presence of transmission line structures, access roads, and right-of-way 
vegetation clearing. The other park landscape, Gooseberry Creek valley, has fewer existing landscape 
character deviations than Scad Valley, except for oil and gas lease areas along the eastern edge of this 
scenery unit. An existing pipeline is located along the northern edge of the landscape which has modified 
the local character through geometric right-of-way vegetation clearing. Future development including 
industrial facilities associated with the Narrows Dam and Reservoir, TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, and the Project would further modify the landscape character through the introduction of 
industrial structures, access roads, and vegetation clearing. 


Windy Ridge 


This landscape was delineated to represent a ridge between Roosevelt, Utah, and the Duchesne River. 
Adjacent oil and gas development has a limited visual influence on this landscape as there are no wells 
located on Windy Ridge. An existing transmission line has influenced approximately half of this scenery 
unit and with the addition of the Project (Alternatives COUT-A and COUT-B, including route variations) 
as well as the TransWest Express Transmission Project; the influence of development would be extended 
further into this landscape. Due to the separation between the Project and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project, the Project would influence an additional 4 percent of this landscape as well as 
producing a more intense, industrialized landscape character along the northern portion of this landscape 
as a result of the presence of three transmission lines. 


Viewing Locations 


Views from identified viewing locations would have a range of cumulative effects resulting from the 
addition of the Project in context with past, present, and future actions and to focus on the key issues, this 
analysis will focus on the 22 simulation locations identified in Table 4-128 along this route grouping. 


TABLE 4-128 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SIMULATION LOCATIONS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH — 
U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Simulation 
Location (Key 
Observation Simulation Location (Key Observation 
Point) Number Point) Name Alternative Routes 


87 Enron Recreation Area (on White River) oae s SAREE AMAR OUS aoe 


Dispersed residences south of Roosevelt COUT-A and COUT-B and route variations 
Indian Creek Campground COUT-I 


COUT-C and route variations, COUT-H 
Argyle Canyon Road COUT-I 
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TABLE 4-128 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS SIMULATION LOCATIONS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH — 
U.S. HIGHWAY 40 TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Simulation 
Location (Key 
Observation Simulation Location (Key Observation 
Point) Number Point) Name Alternative Routes 


Roarile Bertoni COUT-C and route variations, COUT-H, 
COUT-I 


West Helper residential COUT-H 


Dinoeiue Micon Canter COUT-A, COUT-B, and COUT-C and route 
variations; COUT-H; COUT-I 


S17. Skyline Drive Scenic Backway COUT-I 


Energy Loop Scenic Byway (Utah State COUT-H 
Route 31) 


261 COUT-H 


Mount Pleasant dispersed residences COUT-I 
U.S. Highway 6 (Spanish Fork Canyon) Tou ia NB ane CUS anette 
variations 


jntersiate 15 (Nephi) COUT-A, COUT-B, and COUT-C and route 
Care ree variations; COUT-H; COUT-I 
269! Fruitland residential COUT-A and route variation 
Sand Wash North Destination Route a and route vanahons, COU EH 


Indian Canyon Scenic Byway (U.S. 

Highway 191) SOUP 
Energy Loop Scenic Byway (Utah State 

Route 264) CUEEH 


304 
309! 
325) 
328 Indian Canyon Scenic Byway 


‘Cumulative effect simulation not prepared since the TransWest Express Transmission Project would not be visible in the area 
of the direct effect simulation 
Cumulative effects simulations are located in Appendix H. 


203 
208 
211 
260 
262 
265 
266 
272 
274 
284 
285 
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3 
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Key Observation Point Number 87 — Enron Recreation Area (on White River) (simulation 





Recreationists at this campground and river put-in on the White River have views that have been 
minimally influenced by development due to the enclosed views in this area. Existing oil and gas 
development is located on the plateaus above the river but is screened from view at this recreation area. If 
wells, as part of permitted oil and gas leases, were to be developed adjacent to the river, views would 
become influenced by these wells including the introduction of industrial structures. Through the 
development of the Project (Alternatives COUT-C [including route variations], COUT-H, and COUT-D 
and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, views would become dominated by transmission lines 
including the presence of multiple skylined transmission structures on adjacent ridgelines as shown in the 
cumulative effect simulation. To reduce cumulative effects on views from this recreation area, potential 
mitigation would include colocation of the two projects, maximizing the distance between transmission 
structures at the river crossing, to the extent practicable, to minimize the number and visibility of 
proposed transmission line structures. 
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Key Observation Point Number 109 — Dispersed Residences South of Roosevelt 


Views from dispersed residences south of the community of Roosevelt have views modified by existing 
rural development including agricultural fields, dispersed residences, and associated utilities. Residences 
adjacent to the existing transmission line in this area have locally modified views that diminish based on 
distance from the existing transmission line as well as through topographic screening. In the location 
where the simulation was developed looking south, the existing transmission line is not visible and is 
located approximately 0.5 mile to the north. As such, views from this group of residences have been 
modified minimally by development. The introduction of the Project (Alternatives COUT-A and COUT- 
B including all route variations) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project (located north of the 
viewpoint and also not shown in the simulation), which both have design characteristics in common with 
the existing transmission line, would further modify views from dispersed residences and due to the 
separation between each subsequent transmission line, residences would be located in between 
transmission lines producing a wide area viewed as a transmission line corridor. To reduce cumulative 
effects on these dispersed residences, colocation of the two proposed transmission lines with the existing 
transmission line would intensify cumulative effects for some residences, located adjacent to the existing 
transmission line, but would diminish the overall extent of the cumulative effects through the widening of 
this transmission line corridor. 


Key Observation Point Number 195 — Indian Creek Campground (simulation) 


Views from this campground are enclosed with the adjacent existing transmission line being mostly 
screened by vegetation which produces a nearly intact appearing landscape character. If existing BLM 
Price Field Office oil and gas leases were to be developed, views may become more influenced by 
development if wells were located on ridges or other high points in view of the campground. 
Transmission structures associated with the Project (Alternative COUT-D and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project would be visible over the trees, which screen views of the existing transmission 
line, due to the proximity of these projects to the campground and the height of the proposed structures as 
shown in the cumulative effect simulation. To reduce cumulative effects on these views, potential 
mitigation would be to colocate the two transmission projects as close to the existing transmission line as 
practicable. It is important to note that the alignment for the TransWest Express Transmission Project was 
modified to be located 1,500 feet south of the existing transmission line for the simulation due to multiple 
crossings of the Project alignment. As such, the simulation illustrates that the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project would be mostly screened from view. 


Key Observation Point Number 200 — Argyle Canyon Road 


Views along this portion of the Argyle Canyon Road have been modified minimally by development 
except for a few dispersed residences and associated agricultural fields which produce a rural character in 
this area. The introduction of the Project (Alternatives COUT-C [including route variations], COUT-H, 
and COUT-D and the TransWest Express Transmission Project (not visible in simulation since that 
project would cross the canyon 1 mile northeast of the simulation location) would produce highly 
modified views along this portion of Argyle Canyon Road. These modifications are a result of several 
skylined transmission structures, right-of-way vegetation clearing, and a complex network of roads to 
access the structure pads on very steep terrain. To minimize cumulative effects on views from the road, as 
well as adjacent residences, the two transmission project should be colocated and perpendicularly cross 
Argyle Canyon instead of paralleling the road for approximately 2 miles. 


Key Observation Point Number 203 — Fourmile Bottom (simulation) 


Recreationists at the Fourmile Bottom put-in, as well as floating this portion of the Green River, have 
views intermittently influenced by development. These include views of an existing pipeline corridor and 
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potential views of existing and/or areas leased for oil and gas development where the adjacent canyon 
walls are shorter and do not screen views from the river. Through the introduction of the Project 
(Alternatives COUT-C [including route variations], COUT-H, and COUT-D and the Trans West Express 
Transmission Project, views at and adjacent to the Fourmile Bottom put-in would be modified by 
skylined transmission structures and access road construction in steep terrain as shown in the cumulative 
effect simulation. To reduce cumulative effects on these views, potential mitigation would include 
colocation of the two transmission projects and maximizing the distance between structures at the river 
crossing to the extent practicable. By placing the structures at the edge of the canyon walls, no structures 
would be placed adjacent to the river, which would decrease the cumulative effect on these views. 


Key Observation Point Number 208 — West Helper Residential (simulation 





Views from residences in Spring Canyon, west of Helper, have been modified by existing utilities and an 
elevated railroad road line located west of this group of residences. These modifications influence but do 
not dominate the views from this location. The addition of the Project (Alternative COUT-H) and the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project would produce views which would begin to be dominated by 
transmission lines including a skylined transmission structure located on the ridge adjacent to these 
residences as well as through the construction of access roads and right-of-way vegetation clearing as 
shown in the cumulative effect simulation. To minimize cumulative effects on these views, the two 
transmission line projects could be colocated adjacent to the existing railroad line, which would offer 
partial screening opportunities and, therefore, reduce effects on views from these residences. 


Key Observation Point Number 211 — Dinosaur Visitor Center (simulation 





Views from the Dinosaur National Monument Visitor Center in Colorado have been influenced by an 
existing transmission line and U.S. Highway 40, but these features do not dominate views from the visitor 
center. Note there is another, larger transmission line which is mostly screened by the ridge visible in the 
simulation but is seen in a skylined condition approximately 6 miles away. Through the addition of the 
Project (all alternative routes in this route group) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which 
have design characteristics in common with the existing transmission line, views would begin to become 
dominated by transmission lines, in particular through the introduction of skylined transmission structures 
1.25 mile away as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. Alternatives COUT-C (including route 
variations), COUT-H, and COUT-I would have lower additive cumulative effects on views from the 
visitor center since the Project would be screened partially by the previously mentioned ridge. To reduce 
cumulative effects on views from the location, the two proposed transmission projects could be colocated 
south of the ridge to minimize their level of dominance on views from the Dinosaur National Monument. 


Key Observation Point Number 217 — Skyline Drive Scenic Backway 


From this viewpoint along the Skyline Drive Scenic Backway, views are modified minimally by existing 
development compared to the area approximately 0.75 mile south of this location where an existing 
transmission line crosses the scenic road. Due to topographic screening, the existing transmission line has 
a localized effect on the scenic drive and based on the relative scale and construction materials (wood), 
the existing transmission line does not dominate these views. Similar to the description for Indian Creek 
Campground, the BLM Richfield Field Office has oil and gas leases in the area and if developed, would 
introduce additional structures inconsistent with the existing landscape character. Through the addition of 
the Project (Alternative COUT-D and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, the area north of the 
existing transmission line would become dominated by transmission lines including their associated 
construction access roads and right-of-way vegetation clearing. By expanding the area influenced by these 
utility projects, views may become industrialized along this portion of the Skyline Drive Scenic Backway. 
To reduce the cumulative effect on these views, the two transmission projects could be colocated with the 
existing transmission line in Dry Pole Fork Canyon to limit the visibility of transmission lines projects 
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from this scenic road. Please note based on the current alignment for the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, which crosses the Project multiple times in this area, the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project was relocated 1,500 feet south of the existing transmission line and therefore would not be visible 
from this viewpoint. 


Key Observation Point Number 260 — Energy Loop Scenic Byway (UT SR 31) (simulation) 


Motorists driving the Utah State Route 31 portion of the Energy Loop Scenic Byway would view areas 
along Cottonwood Creek that have been influenced minimally by development. Through the addition of 
the Project (Alternative COUT-H) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, views would begin 
to become dominated by transmission line facilities including transmission line structures, associated 
access roads, and right-of-way vegetation clearing as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. Since the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project parallels the scenic byway for approximately 2.5 miles, whereas 
the Project crosses the road and is located approximately 0.5 mile away from the road where views 
toward the Project would be screened partially, potential mitigation would include colocation of the two 
projects north of the scenic byway to reduce the cumulative effect on these views. 


Key Observation Point Number 261 — Fairview Residential (simulation 





Views from residences in the community of Fairview have been modified where existing development is 
located between the viewer and the Wasatch Plateau (as shown in the visual simulation). Other than the 
existing development in and around Fairview, the character of the Wasatch Plateau, as viewed from 
Fairview, has been modified minimally by development. Through the introduction of the Project 
(Alternative COUT-H) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, views from Fairview would be 
influenced by the associated transmission line structures, right-of-way vegetation clearing, and access 
roads as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. Due to the distance between the viewpoint and these 
projects, approximately 2 miles, these two projects would not dominate views from Fairview. 


Key Observation Point Number 262 — Mount Pleasant Dispersed Residences (simulation) 


The area of dispersed residences east of Mount Pleasant have views which have been modified by the 
existing transmission line that traverses the Wasatch Plateau through the presence of transmission lines 
structures and right-of-way vegetation clearing. Due to the relative scale and construction materials 
(wood) of the existing transmission line, it does not dominate views from these residences. Through the 
introduction of the Project (Alternative COUT-D and the TransWest Express Transmission Project into 
this area, which have design characteristics in common with the existing transmission line, views would 
become dominated by three transmission lines, which would locate many residences between each 
subsequent transmission line as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. In other words, residences 
would have views of transmission lines looking both to the northeast and southwest, creating a type of 
tunnel-effect. As such, potential mitigation would be to colocate the two proposed transmission lines with 
the existing transmission line to the extent practicable reducing cumulative effects on views from these 
residences. 


Key Observation Point Number 265 — Interstate 15 (Nephi) (simulation) 


Motorists driving I-15 near Nephi have views that have been modified by existing development including 
several transmission lines, development in and around Nephi, and the interstate highway itself. These 
existing modifications begin to dominate views, especially north of Nephi, producing a landscape 
character viewed as industrial in nature. Through the introduction of the Project (all alternative routes in 
this route grouping) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which have design characteristics 
in common with the existing transmission lines, views from I-15 north of Nephi would be dominated by 
transmission lines including several skylined transmission structures which further dominate views due to 
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their visibility on ridges as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. To minimize cumulative effects on 
these views, the two proposed transmission projects could be colocated with the existing transmission 
lines and use topographic screening opportunities to the extent practicable. 


Key Observation Point Number 266 — U.S. Highway 6 (Spanish Fork Canyon) (simulation 





Motorists on this portion of U.S. Highway 6 have views that are influenced, and in some locations 
dominated, by existing development including several transmission lines. The introduction of the Project 
(Alternatives COUT-A, COUT-B, and COUT-C including all route variations) and the TransWest 
Express Transmission Project would, in addition to the existing transmission lines which have similar 
design characteristics as the Project, dominate views along this portion of U.S. Highway 6 as shown in 
the cumulative effect simulation. This level of dominance is a result of skylined transmission lines, right- 
of-way vegetation clearing in overstory vegetation, and the construction of access roads in steep terrain. 
To reduce cumulative effects on these views, potential mitigation would include colocation of the two 
proposed transmission projects with the existing transmission line and minimizing additional skylined 
transmission structures to the extent practicable. 


Key Observation Point Number 269 — Fruitland Residential 


Views from residences in Fruitland have been influenced, and locally dominated, by the existing 
transmission line. Residences located adjacent to the transmission line have views dominated by 
transmission structures whereas residences located further away have less dominated views. These views 
have also been modified by U.S. Highway 40, as well as dispersed residences and associated agricultural 
lands, which create a rural character. Through development of areas leased for oil and gas wells, views 
may also become influenced by oil and gas development including structures and associated access roads. 
The addition of the Project (Alternative COUT-A and route variation) and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project, which have design characteristics in common with the existing transmission line, 
would further extend the area dominated by transmission lines. The Project is colocated with the existing 
transmission line which would not considerably extend the area viewed as a transmission line corridor. 
The TransWest Express Transmission Project alternative route (not visible in the simulation) is located 
more than 1 mile from the existing transmission line which would extend the visual influence of 
transmission lines to larger number of residences in and around Fruitland. To minimize these cumulative 
effects, the two proposed transmission lines should be colocated with the existing transmission line to the 
extent practicable. 


Key Observation Point Number 272 — Sand Wash North Destination Route (simulation 





Recreationists on this portion of Sand Wash Road, traveling to the Sand Wash put-in on the Green River, 
have views that have been minimally influenced by existing development when compared to the more 
extensive oil and gas dominated landscapes this road passes through to the north. Areas leased, but not yet 
developed, for oil and gas wells would introduce industrial facilities into a natural appearing landscape 
and would modify these views. Through the addition of the Project (Alternatives COUT-C [and route 
variations], COUT-H, and COUT-D and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, these views would 
become dominated by energy-related infrastructure including a variety of different structures types and a 
network of access roads as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. To reduce cumulative effects on 
these views, potential mitigation would be to colocate the two proposed transmission lines to the extent 
practicable to minimize the additional effect of these projects, in context with expanding oil and gas 
fields, on views from this recreation destination route. 
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Key Observation Point Number 274 — Indian Canyon Scenic Byway (U.S. Highway 191 





(simulation) 


Motorists on this portion of the Indian Canyon Scenic Byway have views influenced by an existing 
transmission line but due to the scale of the existing transmission line and construction materials (wood); 
this feature does not dominate views from the scenic road. Existing oil and gas wells are located on the 
flat plateau lands above the canyon and as such, are not visible in this portion of the scenic byway. The 
addition of the Project (Alternative COUT-H) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which 
have design characteristics in common with the existing transmission line, would produce views 
dominated by transmission lines including a series of transmission structures paralleling the road, 
additional right-of-way vegetation clearing, and construction access roads as shown in the cumulative 
effect simulation. Due to the steep, forested slopes, the two proposed transmission projects should be 
colocated with the existing transmission line to the extent practicable to minimize cumulative effects 
through the expansion of the area viewed as a transmission line corridor. 


Key Observation Point Number 284 — Energy Loop Scenic Byway (UT SR 264) (simulation 


Motorists driving the Utah State Route 264 portion of the Energy Loop Scenic Byway have views 
minimally modified by development except for the cluster of summer homes located to the south. 
Through the introduction of the Project (Alternative COUT-H) and the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project, views along this portion of the Energy Loop Scenic Byway would begin to become dominated by 
transmission line structures and potentially through right-of-way vegetation clearing as shown in the 
cumulative effect simulation. To minimize the cumulative effects on these views of a geometric cleared 
right-of-way, potential mitigation would include colocation of the two transmission projects east of the 
aspen groves, visible in the simulation, to the extent practicable. It is important to note that a future 
reservoir is planned to be located in this area, the Narrows Reservoir, which would require the scenic 
byway to be relocated to the north. The future reservoir itself may increase landscape variety and be seen 
as a positive cumulative effect but based on the final alignment for the highway, this realignment may 
cause additional cumulative effects on views from the scenic byway as a result of longer duration views 
of the previously mentioned transmission line projects including the Project. 


Key Observation Point Number 285 — Aspen Grove Campground (simulation) 


Views from the Aspen Grove Campground have been minimally influenced by development except for 
recreation based development including the adjacent marina, campground, and summer homes. The 
existing transmission line is screened from view in this area by topography and as such, does not 
influence views from this campground. Due to constraints resulting from the location of the existing 
transmission line and separation between the Project (Alternative COUT-A and route variation) and the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project, these transmission lines would be visible from the campground 
and would modify the associated views through the introduction of skylined transmission structures, 
right-of-way vegetation clearing, and potentially the construction of access roads as shown in the 
cumulative effect simulation. To minimize these cumulative effects on views, potential mitigation would 
be to colocate to two proposed transmission lines with the existing transmission line to the extent 
practicable to reduce the visibility of these features. In addition, a proposed residential development is 
planned to be located on the ridge which may modify views from the campground if residences are 
syklined on the ridge. 


Key Observation Point Number 304 — Sheep Creek Road (Forest Road 042) (simulation) 


Motorists driving Forest Road 042 in the Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest have views influenced 
but not dominated by existing development including an existing transmission line which traverses the 
ridge and introduces a skylined transmission structure and geometric right-of-way vegetation clearing. 
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The addition of the Project (Alternative COUT-A and route variation) and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project, which have design characteristics in common with the existing transmission line, 
would further modify these views and dominate views from this overlook through a series of skylined 
structures on the ridge and cleared right-of-ways as shown in the cumulative effect simulation. 
Alternative COUT-A would introduce additional cumulative effects, when compared to the route 
variation, since the Project would cross the existing transmission line and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project in view of this overlook. This crossing may require taller structures and would 
benefit from micrositing of structures to minimize cumulative effects on these views. To further reduce 
cumulative effects, the two transmission projects should be colocated with the existing transmission line 
to the extent practicable which would decrease the area viewed as a transmission line corridor. 


Key Observation Point Number 309 — Bear Creek Campground 


Views from this campground have been modified by several transmission lines, the Huntington Power 
Plant, and existing and leased oil and gas development. It is important to note that due to the enclosed 
views from in the southern portion of the campground, where the simulation was developed, these 
existing modifications are not visible whereas views at the entrance of the campground are dominated by 
these existing features. Through the introduction of the Project (Alternative COUT-I) and the TransWest 
Express Transmission Project, views would be minimally affected where the existing industrial 
modifications are visible but where enclosed views in the campground would only view the two proposed 
transmission projects in steep terrain approximately 2 miles away, these views would be influenced by 
energy-related development. In particular, repeating transmission lines structures, right-of-way vegetation 
clearing, and construction access roads would be visible near the ridgeline in the simulation. Due to the 
overlap of the proposed alignments for the Project and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project was relocated 1,500 feet south of the Project and, therefore, 
would not be visible from this viewpoint. 


Key Observation Point Number 325 — Argyle Canyon Residences 


Views from residences and summer homes in this portion of Argyle Canyon have been influenced by an 
existing transmission line but due to its scale and materials (wood), as well as through vegetation 
screening, it does not dominate these views. The addition of the Project (Alternative COUT-B and route 
variations) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project would produce views beginning to be 
dominated by transmission lines including taller, steel structures which may rise above the trees screening 
the existing transmission line and introduce additional areas of vegetation clearing into these views. To 
minimize cumulative effects on views from these residences, potential mitigation would be to colocate the 
two proposed transmission lines with the existing transmission line where existing topography and 
vegetation can be used to partially, of if possible, completely screen views of these projects. Note that no 
cumulative effect simulation was prepared since the current alignments for the Project and the TransWest 
Express Transmission Project overlap and based on the proposed 1,500-foot separation between the 
projects; the TransWest Express Transmission Project would be located further to the south and would be 
screened by topography. 


Key Observation Point Number 330 — Indian Canyon Scenic Byway 


Motorists on this portion of the Indian Canyon Scenic Byway have views influenced by scattered 
recreation cabins and to the northeast of this viewpoint, an existing communication facility on Argyle 
Ridge, which does not dominate views along the scenic byway. Through the addition of the Project 
(Route Variations COUT-B-1 and COUT-C-1) and the Trans West Express Transmission Project, these 
views would begin to become dominated by utility development along this portion of the scenic road. 
These projects would include the introduction of skylined transmission structures, right-of-way vegetation 
clearing, and associated access roads, which are inconsistent with the existing landscape character viewed 
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from this location. To reduce the cumulative effect on these views, the two transmission projects could be 
colocated to the extent practicable in addition to limiting vegetation clearing in the projects’ rights-of-way 
and using existing screening opportunities through tower micrositing. 


4.3.17 National Trails System 


The approach for analyzing cumulative effects on National Scenic and Historic Trails (including trails 
undergoing feasibility study) was based on direction provided in BLM Manual 6280 and through 
coordination with BLM National Trails’ staff. Cumulative effects on National Trails would result from 
the incremental effects on trail-associated resources as well as future management of the trail through 
development of past, present, and RFFAs. 


The geographic scope for analyzing cumulative effects on NSTs was identified as the extent of the trail 
alignment located in the BLM Field Offices traversed by the Project. For NHTs, the geographic scope 
was defined by the high potential route segments and high potential historic sites, or feasibility study 
alignments for trails under study, identified in the areas located adjacent to the Project. The temporal 
scope for analysis of cumulative effects on both NSTs and NHTs (including trails under feasibility study) 
was defined by the length of the agency right-of-way grant for the Project (50 years), but it is important to 
note that potential future right-of-way grant extensions may extend the life of the Project beyond 50 
years. The cumulative effect analysis relies on the analysis of direct and indirect impacts from the Project 
(refer to Section 3.2.17) and considers them in context with the past, present, and RFFAs listed in 

Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 


4.3.17.1. Issues Identified for Analysis 


4.3.17.1.1 Effects on Trail’s Resources, Qualities, Values, Associated Settings, or 
Primary Use(s) 


Cumulative effects on a NST or NHT (including trails under feasibility study) may result from the 
development of past, present and RFFAs through the modification of the trail’s resources, qualities, 
values, associated settings, or primary use(s). This analysis was completed in a manner consistent with the 
direct and indirect impact methodology described in Chapter 3 of this document. In general, those areas 
where transmission line projects would be colocated such that they are consolidated physically, as well as 
visually, effects would be reduced. Matching spans to the extent practicable and sharing construction and 
maintenance access roads would further reduce cumulative effects of such projects. In locations where 
projects would deviate from using the same corridor, cumulative effects generally increase as the trail’s 
resource and settings become more fragmented and in regard to scenic resources specifically, the 
industrial nature of transmission line projects would have a stronger effect on the trail setting. In addition, 
if the past, present, and future projects are visually similar (i.e., transmission lines seen in context with 
other transmission lines); the dominance of the aggregate of projects is reduced. Inversely, if the 
aggregate of the projects are incongruent (i.e., a mixture of natural gas wells, with transmission lines, and 
other modifications), cumulative effects are greater. The following summarizes the resource values 
analyzed to determine cumulative effects on National Trails. 


Scenic Resources 


= Cumulative effects resulting in the incremental modification to the integrity of the associated 
settings and scenic values for which the National Trail was designated 


= Cumulative effects on the naturally appearing landscapes associated with National Trails, 
regardless of scenic quality rating 
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Historic and Cultural Resources 


= Cumulative effects on historic/cultural resources would include the loss of cultural artifacts, 
features, or sites that could have cultural significance or could yield important information about 
the National Trail 


= Cumulative impacts on the trail’s setting and those characteristics that support the trail setting 
Recreation (including travel management 


= Cumulative effects on high-quality recreation opportunities; relative freedom from intrusion; 
opportunities for vicarious experiences; and conservation, protection, and restoration of National 
Trail resources, qualities, values, and associated settings 


= Cumulative effects on desired recreation setting characteristics 
= Cumulative effects on the primary use or uses of the National Trail 


= Cumulative effects on the travel systems in the area, including permanent access that could 
generate more movement in areas that would not have previously been accessible 


Natural Resources and Other Landscape Elements 


= Cumulative effects on natural resources (biological, geological, and scientific) relate to ground 
disturbance and the resulting loss of biological, geological, or other scientific resources 


= Cumulative effects on the natural settings that are the geographic extent of the natural landscape 
elements that influence the trail experience and contribute to resource protection 


4.3.17.2 Existing Condition 
4.3.17.2.1 Continental Divide National Scenic Trail 


The alignment for the Continental Divide NST was modified based on analysis completed for the Sierra 
Madre-Chokecherry Wind Farm Project which would have dominated the setting and experience of the 
scenic trail along its former alignment adjacent to Wyoming Highway 71. Based on these potential 
effects, the Continental Divide NST was relocated further to the west between Atlantic Rim and Coal 
Mine Ridge into an area with fewer existing cultural modifications. Due to the topographic screening 
afforded by these two ridges, views of the wind farm to the east and areas leased for oil and gas 
development to the west would be mostly screened from hikers using the new trail centerline. In the 
location where the trail descends into Eightmile Lake Basin, adjacent to other recreation opportunities, the 
setting would be modified through the construction and operation of the Sierra Madre-Chokecherry Wind 
Farm. 


4.3.17.2.2 Old Spanish National Historic Trail 


Adjacent to the congressionally designated alignment and trail traces for the Old Spanish NHT, 
development has modified the experience of the historic trail but these features do not dominate the 
setting. In particular for the Book Cliffs Analysis Unit, existing development is associated with I-70, 
several pipelines paralleling I-70, areas leased for oil and gas development by the State of Utah and the 
Moab Field Office, and intermittent industrial development. Further to the west, in the San Rafael Swell 
Analysis Unit of the Old Spanish NHT, there are fewer existing modifications than the Book Cliffs 
Analysis Unit. An existing transmission line has modified the character of adjacent areas but due to the 
smaller scale and construction materials (wood), the existing transmission line does not dominate the 
setting for the trail in the San Rafael Swell, though the natural integrity of portions of the trail have been 
compromised.. The State of Utah has leased areas for oil and gas development in the state-administered 
parcels adjacent to the Old Spanish NHT, which if developed, would further modify the trail’s setting. 
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4.3.17.2.3. Overland Historic Trail 


As described in Chapter 3, there are two alignments for the Overland Historic Trail under feasibility study 
that diverge south of Rawlins: (1) the northern option turns north and parallels Wyoming Highway 71 
toward Rawlins and (2) the southern option continues to the west toward Fort LaClede. The northern 
option is located adjacent to Wyoming Highway 71 where existing development has influenced the area, 
which will be further modified by the construction and operation of the Sierra Madre-Chokecherry Wind 
Farm. The southern option traverses an area heavily influenced by oil and gas development, as well as 
associated pipelines, which begin to dominate the trail’s existing setting. 


4.3.17.2.4 Cherokee Historic Trail 


Similar to the Overland Historic Trail, two alignments are under feasibility study by the NPS: (1) the 
1849 route which parallels Wyoming Highway 71 toward Rawlins and (2) 1850 route which crosses 
Wyoming Highway 789 13 miles north of Baggs then crosses Flat Top Mountain before paralleling the 
Wyoming-Colorado border. Similar to the northern option of the Overland Historic Trail, the 1849 route 
would be located adjacent to existing development that has modified the trail’s setting, which on the 
construction and operation of the Sierra Madre-Chokecherry Wind Farm; the trail’s setting would be 
further modified. The 1850 route first traverses an area modified by oil and gas development adjacent to 
Wyoming Highway 789 before ascending Flat Top Mountain. The area from Flat Top Mountain to 
Powder Rim, adjacent to the Wyoming-Colorado border, has few existing modifications except for a 
series of pipelines crossing Powder Rim into Cherokee Basin. These existing modifications influence, but 
do not dominate, the setting for the Cherokee Historic Trail though the local integrity of the setting has 
been compromised. 


4.3.17.3 Results 
4.3.17.3.1. Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 
Continental Divide National Scenic Trail 


The area associated with the Continental Divide NST, potentially traversed by the Project, has limited 
existing development. To the north, the city of Rawlins and adjacent development has modified the 
resource values for this scenic trail. South of the Project area in the Rawlins Field Office, the trail’s values 
would be modified through the introduction of the Sierra Madre-Chokecherry Wind Farm directly 
adjacent to the trail alignment. Future development including all alternative routes and route variations for 
the Project, in addition to the Gateway West and TransWest Express transmission projects, would 
introduce transmission line structures adjacent to the trail in the enclosed landscape associated with Coal 
Mine Draw, where there are few visible intrusions. The right-of-way vegetation clearing associated with 
these proposed projects could result in geometric forms along the ground plane, as well as impact 
shrubland riparian habitat and related values along Coal Mine Draw. However, if the proposed 
transmission lines were constructed using shared access, similar color treatments (all dulled grey steel) 
and spans between towers where matched, cumulative effects could be reduced. In addition to these 
transmission line projects, a proposed wind farm (Hogback Ridge) would be located adjacent to the 
Continental Divide NST which could alter the distinctive Atlantic Rim setting and its associated natural 
features as well as dominate views from recreation areas in Eightmile Lake Basin (including Rim Lake 
Recreation Area). Motorists on Wyoming Highway 71, an access route for the Continental Divide NST 
and located in the Continental Divide NST SRMA, would experience views dominated by wind farms 
associated with the proposed wind farm and the Sierra Madre-Chokecherry Wind Farm being located on 
either side of the road. Even though no trail-associated cultural properties were identified as part of this 
study, the development of past, present, and future projects may affect future potential interpretation of 
cultural properties through degradation of the trail’s setting. 
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Overland Historic Trail 


Existing development in proximity to the northern option of the Overland Historic Trail (under feasibility 
study), adjacent to the Project, includes the Sierra Madre-Chokecherry Wind Farm, which will dominate 
views from the trail paralleling Wyoming Highway 71. Through development of the proposed Hogback 
Ridge Wind Farm and other future actions, including all Project alternative routes, this area would be 
increasingly influenced by energy infrastructure which would degrade the trail’s setting and dominate 
views from identified recreation areas. The inventory of cultural properties in this area has not yielded 
any trail-associated sites but through development of past, present, and future projects, the future 
discovery of important trail-associated cultural sites could be affected. 


Oil and gas development, as well as associated pipelines, have modified the areas adjacent to the southern 
option of the Overland Historic Trail, and all alternative routes in this route grouping, through the 
introduction of industrial structures, a network of access roads, and vegetation clearing. These 
modifications are also visible from trail-associated cultural sites including the Dug Springs Stage Station 
Ruins, Barrel Springs, Signature Rock, Duck Lake Stage Station (intense adjacent existing development), 
and the Washakie Station (limited adjacent development) as well as trail-associated access routes 
(Wamsutter Road, Eureka Headquarters Road, and Duck Lake Road). The development of future actions 
including the Project, the TransWest Express Transmission Project, and the expansive Continental 
Divide-Creston Junction oil and gas field, the areas adjacent to the Overland Historic Trail in this portion 
of the BLM Rawlins Field Office have the potential to be dominated by industrial development. Views 
from the Overland Trail Ruts Interpretive Site, along Alternative WYCO-D (and route variation) have 
been influenced by past projects, which may result in an industrialized landscape setting if these future 
projects were constructed. The development of these areas also has the potential to modify the narrow 
shrubland riparian zones through vegetation clearing associated with these projects, in particular on 
Alternative WYCO-C and its route variations and Alternative WYCO-D (and route variation) along 
Barrel Springs Draw and Muddy Creek respectively. However, if the proposed transmission lines were 
constructed using shared access, had similar color treatments (all dulled grey steel) and spans between 
towers where matched, cumulative effects could be reduced. 


Cherokee Historic Trail 


Cumulative effects on the 1849 route for the Cherokee Historic Trail (under feasibility study) are similar 
to the cumulative effects on the northern option of the Overland Historic Trail as these trails are located in 
proximity to each other. 


The areas associated with the 1850 route for the Cherokee Historic Trail, adjacent to Alternative WYCO- 
D (and route variation) along Wyoming Highway 789 and the first trail crossing on Alternative WYCO-F 
and its route variations located 2.5 miles west of Wyoming Highway 789, have been influenced by 
existing oil and gas development. Through the introduction of the Project along these alternatives routes, 
the TransWest Express Transmission Project, and the development of the Continental Divide-Creston 
Junction oil and gas field, the area adjacent to the Cherokee Historic Trail has the potential to become 
visually compromised by industrial facilities, and would yield a landscape that has decreased scenic 
integrity. The area farther to the west, where Alternatives WYCO-B and WYCO-C and their route 
variations cross the Cherokee Historic Trail and Shell Creek Stock Trail (a trail-associated access road), 
has been influenced by an existing pipeline corridor which include strong geometric vegetative patterns 
resulting from right-of-way vegetation clearing. These pipelines influence, but do not entirely define the 
trail’s setting nor, dominate views from this area. Based on the potential development of the Project and 
the TransWest Express Transmission Project, the setting would likely exhibit an industrial character 
defined by tall, formal, and geometric lattice transmission structures. It is important to note that 
Alternative WYCO-B and its route variations would parallel the Cherokee Historic Trail from 1 to 4 miles 
away for a distance of approximately 15 miles. A portion of this would occur adjacent to Hangout Road 
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which provides access to the historic trail, in an area minimally modified by development except for an 
area of oil and gas wells on Flat Top Mountain. 


Since there is limited future development planned for this area, the introduction of the Project and the 
TransWest Express Transmission Project would modify and may begin to dominate views from portions 
of the trail located closest to these projects north of Hartt Cabin Draw. South of this area, views from 
McPherson Springs (a trail-associated cultural site) may become dominated by the introduction of the 
Project (Alternative WYCO-B) and the TransWest Express Transmission Project in addition to the 
existing oil and gas facility adjacent to the springs. To reduce cumulative effects on this site’s trail-related 
setting, potential mitigation would be to locate both the Project and the TransWest Express Transmission 
Project further to the west to increase opportunities to screen views of these projects. The two other trail 
crossings associated with Alternative WYCO-F (at Sand Creek and Colloid Draw), as well as being 
located in proximity to Shell Creek Stock Trail and Sand Creek Road (trail access routes), would occur in 
areas with limited existing and planned future development. As such, the introduction of the Project and 
the TransWest Express Transmission Project has the potential to begin to dominate views at these trail 
crossings through the construction of tall, transmission structures incongruent with the existing landscape 
character. However, if the proposed transmission lines were constructed using shared access, had similar 
color treatments (all dulled grey steel) and spans between towers where matched, cumulative effects 
could be reduced. 


In all areas located in proximity to the Cherokee Historic Trail, there is a potential cumulative effect on 
historic resources through the development of past, present, and future projects which may result in the 
loss of cultural artifacts, features, or sites that could yield important information about the trail. 


4.3.17.3.2 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 


Old Spanish National Historic Trail 


There are two analysis areas for the Old Spanish NHT identified by the BLM, as described in Chapter 3, 
with all three alternative routes in this route grouping sharing the same alignment in proximity to the 
Book Cliffs Analysis Unit. This area has been modified by I-70, pipelines adjacent to I-70, areas leased 
for oil and gas development, and intermittent industrial development which influences but does not 
compromise the setting for the Old Spanish NHT. Recreation-based views of the Old Spanish NHT 
setting occur along I-70 (partially designated as the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway) and the associated 
rest areas/scenic overlooks including the Harley Dome Rest Area and Overlook, Thompson Welcome 
Center, and Crescent Junction Rest Area. East of Green River along NHT II and III trail traces, areas 
permitted for oil and gas development by the Moab Field Office have the potential to further influence the 
setting and views associated with the Old Spanish NHT through the introduction of industrial structures 
and a network of access roads. The further introduction of the Project and the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project into these areas would produce a landscape which may be viewed as industrial in 
nature. To reduce cumulative effects on the Old Spanish NHT along this analysis unit, potential 
mitigation would include colocation of the two proposed transmission projects to the extent practicable. 
This would not only reduce impacts on the setting and views associated with the Old Spanish NHT but 
also would minimize effects on riparian vegetation corridors south of the Book Cliffs, through reduced 
right-of-way vegetation clearing, and potential cultural resources that could be effected through a larger 
area of cumulative disturbance. 


In the San Rafael Swell Analysis Unit, there are limited existing modifications except for a lower voltage 
transmission line paralleled by Alternative COUT BAX-B adjacent to a series of NHT I and III trail 
traces along Cottonwood Wash, a trail-related prehistoric and historic rock art site in Big Hole Wash as 
identified by the BLM’s NHT Inventory Project, and the Big Hole ACEC. Based on the potential 
development of areas leased for oil and gas wells by the State of Utah, this area has the potential to 
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become more influenced by energy infrastructure. The introduction of the Project would further modify 
and dominate the trail setting and views from trail-associated resources in this area. There is also the 
potential for disturbance of riparian vegetation along Cottonwood Wash where the right-of-way would be 
cleared of vegetation. 


The same existing transmission line is located adjacent to Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C 
through Buckhorn Flat in an area of NHT IJ and III trail traces adjacent to the Wedge Overlook/Buckhorn 
Draw Scenic Backway and the newly constructed recreation kiosk at the turnoff to the Wedge Overlook. 
The existing transmission line does have an effect on the setting for the Old Spanish NHT in this area but 
due to the scale of the structures and construction materials (wood), it is relatively benign in the setting. 
Through introduction of the Project and the TransWest Express Transmission Project, this setting would 
be locally modified from the presence of large scale lattice transmission structures (towers) and right-of- 
way vegetation clearing in evenly occurring pinyon-juniper woodland communities. The visibility of the 
right-of-way vegetation clearing would be most apparent from the Cedar Mountain Overlook which has 
superior views over Buckhorn Flat. In addition to these proposed projects, development of the proposed 
Emery County wind farm would further effect the setting for the Old Spanish NHT in Buckhorn Flat by 
introducing a series of skylined structures on Cedar Mountain, which through their motion and shade and 
shadow patterns, would attract views from adjacent recreation areas. 


The setting along U.S. Highway 6 (designated as the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway), adjacent to 
Alternatives COUT BAX-C and COUT BAX-E, has been altered by a lower voltage transmission line 
and railroad line. These features do have an influence on the setting but do not dominate views along this 
designated scenic travel route adjacent to the congressionally designated alignment of the Old Spanish 
NHT. Development of the Project, the TransWest Express Transmission Project, and the Twin Bridges 
Oil and Gas Field would result in the local setting viewed as being primarily for energy usage. The local 
setting would then exhibit a strong industrial character for this segment of the Old Spanish NHT. To 
reduce cumulative effects on views from U.S. Highway 6 and the trail setting, potential mitigation would 
include colocation of the two proposed transmission lines as close to the Book Cliffs landscape as 
practicable. By locating these projects closer to the Book Cliffs, the geometric lines and complex shade 
and shadow patterns associated with dull grey steel lattice would readily be absorbed by the horizontal 
lines and banding color of the landforms. It is important to note that no trail traces were identified in this 
area through the BLM’s NHT Inventory Project. Similarly, Alternative COUT BAX-C would parallel the 
Green River Cutoff Road in an area with limited existing modifications. The Green River Cutoff Road 
provides access into the San Rafael Swell, may be viewed as associated with the Old Spanish NHT due to 
its proximity to the congressionally designated alignment of the trail. Through the addition of the Project, 
the TransWest Express Transmission Project, and Twin Bridges oil and gas field, views of this area 
would become dominated by industrial development including energy-related structures, a network of 
access roads, and geometric clearing of pinyon-juniper vegetation. To minimize cumulative effects on 
these views, the two proposed transmission projects could be colocated further to the north where existing 
terrain would begin to screen views of the projects from the Green River Cutoff Road. If the transmission 
lines were constructed using shared access, had similar color treatments (all dulled grey steel) and spans 
between towers where matched, cumulative effects could be reduced further. 


4.3.17.3.3 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


Since no designated National Historic Trail, National Scenic Trail, or trails undergoing a feasibility study 
for inclusion with the National Trails System are adjacent to the alternative routes in the COUT route 
group (including route variations), this section is not pertinent for analysis of the Project. 
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4.3.18 Cultural Resources 


Over time, cultural resources are subject to attrition as cultures change and archaeological and historical 
sites weather and erode. In addition, prior development in the region has either degraded or resulted in the 
loss of some cultural resources. The addition of the Project to past, present, and RFFAs would result in 
the greater potential for effects on cultural resources throughout the Project area. 


The geographic scope of analysis for cultural resources is defined as a 4-mile-wide corridor centered on 
the reference centerlines (similar to the methodology identified in Section 3.2.18). Cumulative effects on 
cultural resources would occur over the life of the Project and other current and future projects, including 
direct effects during construction and indirect effects during operation and maintenance activities. 
Disturbances from future developments and ground-disturbing activities could uncover or destroy 
unrecorded cultural resource sites. Despite the potential for adverse effects on some sites, future actions 
proposed on federal and/or state lands would require cultural resource evaluations and mitigation of 
affected significant historic properties prior to implementation. The resulting cultural resource 
documentation would increase the cultural resources knowledge base for the overall region; however, 
developments solely on private land are largely exempt from this requirement. Cumulative effects would 
be analyzed over the duration of the life of the Project. 


The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on cultural resources, including the geographic and 
temporal scopes defined for analysis, is presented in Table 4-3. This analysis relies on the analysis of 
direct and indirect impacts from the Project (refer to Section 3.2.18) and considers them in conjunction 
with the past, present, and RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 


4.3.18.1 Issues Identified for Analysis 


Other present and reasonably foreseeable future projects that could have cumulative effects on cultural 
resources along the proposed alternative routes for the Project (Tables 4-1 and 4-2) include, but are not 
limited to, the PacifiCorp Seven Mile Hill Wind-Energy Facility (Wyoming), the Continental Divide- 
Creston Natural Gas Project (Wyoming), the Blue Mountain Energy Deserado Mine Project (Colorado), 
the Uinta Natural Gas Development Project (Utah), the TransWest Express Transmission Project (multi- 
state), the Hiawatha Regional Energy Development Project (multi-state), the Newfield Exploration 
Company Monument Butte Area Oil and Gas Development Project (Utah), the Victory Pipeline Project 
(Utah) and the Bill Barrett Corporation Blacktail Ridge Project (Utah). The majority of present and future 
actions that could have cumulative effects on cultural resources are associated with oil and gas 
development, mining/mineral exploration, transportation, utility corridors, renewable energy (e.g., wind 
and solar) development, and parks and recreation. 


Cumulative effects from direct impacts associated with the construction and operation phases of the 
Project would be similar for any of the alternative routes. Cultural resources could be destroyed by 
construction activities, such as clearing, grading, drilling, and substation development. Development of 
new access corridors and rights-of-way could increase access to previously inaccessible areas, leading to 
potential vandalism of cultural resource sites, including both those previously recorded and those which 
are yet to be encountered. There also could be cumulative effects from indirect impacts in the form of 
visual impacts on visually sensitive cultural resource sites. Development would introduce visual, 
atmospheric, and audible elements that could detract from the cultural significance of designated or 
potential TCPs and adversely impact cultural resource sites that are eligible, or have been listed in the 
NRHP. The introduction of additional development could alter the setting and feeling of numerous NRHP 
eligible archaeological sites (e.g., habitation structures, ceremonial sites, and rock art), as well as 
significant historic properties, such as the Old Spanish NHT, the Cherokee Historic Trail, the Overland 
Historic Trail, the Dragon to Rangely Stage/Freight Road, U.S. Highway 6, the Rawlins to Baggs Stage 
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Road, the Lincoln Highway, the old Victory Highway, the Buckhorn Flat Railroad, the Uintah Railway, 
and the D&RGW Railway. 


Other cultural resources that would be affected cumulatively by implementation of the Project alternative 
routes, in combination with present and RFFAs, include 33 NRHP-listed properties (including Red Rock 
Site, Hanna Community Hall, Canyon Pintado NHD, Carrot Men Pictograph Site, Buckhorn Wash Rock 
Art Sites, and the D&RG Lime Kiln [Buckhorn Flat Lime Kiln]), 6 ACECs with cultural resources (Big 
Hole, Cottonwood Canyon, Grassy Trail, Smith Cabin, Tidwell Draw, and Nine Mile Canyon), Argyle 
Canyon Rock Art (Archaeological Sites), and a designated TCP (Ute vision quest site [42UT395]) 


The extent of cumulative effects on cultural resources could be reduced significantly through avoidance 
and the implementation of selective mitigation measures. Potential impacts on cultural resources in the 
area would be incremental and the potential to mitigate impacts on archaeological and historical sites is 
good. The indirect cumulative effects on cultural resources, as a result of increased public access, would 
be expected to be low. 


4.3.18.2 Results 


Cumulative effects from direct impacts associated with the construction and operation phase of the 
Project would be similar for any of the alternative routes. Cultural resources could be destroyed by 
construction activities, such as clearing, grading, drilling, and substation development. Development of 
new access corridors and rights-of-way could increase access to previously inaccessible areas, leading to 
potential vandalism of cultural resource sites. There also could be cumulative effects from indirect 
impacts in the form of visual impacts on visually sensitive cultural resource sites. Development would 
introduce visual, atmospheric, and audible elements that could detract from the cultural significance of 
designated or potential TCPs and adversely impact cultural resource sites that are eligible, or have been 
listed in the NRHP. 


4.3.18.2.1_ Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


The introduction of additional development could alter the setting and feeling of numerous NRHP eligible 
archaeological sites, as well as significant historic properties located along the WYCO alternative routes 
(including route variations). Significant cultural resources include, but are not limited to, the Cherokee 
and Overland historic trails (contributing and non-contributing segments), the Rawlins to Baggs Stage 
Road, the Lincoln Highway, and two NRHP-listed properties (Red Rock Site and Hanna Community 
Hall) in Wyoming; and the old Victory Highway in Colorado. 


As a result of the presence of existing development projects and proposed future actions, including, but 
not limited to the TransWest Express Transmission Project, numerous known cultural resources and 
potentially significant cultural resources could be negatively affected throughout this portion of the 
Project area. If colocated, the TransWest Express Transmission Project could have a negative impact on 
many of the same cultural resources that would be affected by the Project. 


Overall, the addition of the Project to past and RFFAs would result in a greater potential for cumulative 
effects on numerous known culturally significant resources and other potentially significant cultural 
resources or historic properties that could be considered NRHP eligible, or could be determined as 
eligible for listing in the NRHP. 


The extent of cumulative effects on cultural resources could be reduced significantly through avoidance 


and the implementation of selective mitigation measures. Potential impacts on cultural resources in this 
area would be incremental and the potential to mitigate impacts on archaeological and historical sites is 
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good. The indirect cumulative effects on cultural resources, as a result of increased public access, would 
be expected to be low. 


4.3.18.3.2 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 


The introduction of additional development could alter the setting and feeling of numerous NRHP eligible 
archaeological sites, as well as significant historic properties located along all of the COUT BAX 
alternative routes, such as the Dragon to Rangely Stage/Freight Road, the Dragon-Douglas Trail, 

U.S. Highway 6, the Uintah Railway, and two NRHP-listed properties (Canyon Pintado NHD and Carrot 
Men Pictograph Site) in Colorado; the Old Spanish NHT (recorded and unrecorded segments) and U.S. 
Highway 6 (recorded and unrecorded segments) in Colorado and Utah; and the Buckhorn Flat Railroad, 
the D&RGW Railway, 25 NRHP-listed historic properties, and 5 ACECs with cultural resources (Big 
Hole, Cottonwood Canyon, Grassy Trail, Smith Cabin, and Tidwell Draw) in Utah. NRHP-listed historic 
properties, as described in the cultural resources inventory summary in Chapter 3 (Section 3.2.18.5.2), 
include 14 historic buildings (residential), 1 historic farmstead, the Juab County Jail, Wasatch Academy, 
Mount Pleasant Carnegie Library, Fountain Green Hydroelectric Plant Historic District, Nephi Main Post 
Office, Mount Pleasant High School Mechanical Arts Building, Mount Pleasant Commercial Historic 
District, Mount Pleasant National Guard Armory, the D&RG Lime Kiln (Buckhorn Flat Lime Kiln), and 
the Buckhorn Wash Rock Art Sites. 


As a result of the presence of existing development projects and proposed future actions, including, but 
not limited to the TransWest Express Transmission Project, numerous known cultural resources and 
potentially significant cultural resources could be negatively affected throughout this portion of the 
Project area. If colocated, the TransWest Express Transmission Project could have a negative impact on 
many of the same cultural resources that would be affected by the Project. 


Overall, the addition of the Project to past and RFFAs would result in a greater potential for cumulative 
effects on numerous known culturally significant resources and other potentially significant cultural 
resources or historic properties that could be considered NRHP eligible, or could be determined as 
eligible for listing in the NRHP. For areas adjacent to the Book Cliffs (east of Alternatives COUT BAX-C 
and COUT BAX-B), there is a high potential for encountering numerous unrecorded archaeological sites 
and rock art panels. 


The extent of cumulative effects on cultural resources could be reduced significantly through avoidance 
and the implementation of selective mitigation measures. Potential impacts on cultural resources in this 

area would be incremental and the potential to mitigate impacts on archaeological and historical sites is 

good. The indirect cumulative effects on cultural resources, as a result of increased public access, would 
be expected to be low. 


4.3.18.3.3 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


The introduction of additional development could alter the setting and feeling of numerous NRHP eligible 
archaeological sites, as well as significant historic properties along the COUT alternative routes 
(including route variations), such as the old Victory Highway, U.S. Highway 6, the Buckhorn Flat 
Railroad, the D&RGW Railway, 23 NRHP-listed historic properties, a designated TCP (Ute vision quest 
site [42UT395]), Argyle Canyon Rock Art (Archaeological Sites), and Nine Mile Canyon ACEC in Utah; 
and the old Victory Highway in Colorado. NRHP-listed historic properties, as described in the cultural 
resources inventory summary in Section 3.2.18.5.2, include 14 historic buildings (residential), 2 historic 
post offices (Helper Main and Nephi Main), 1 historic farmstead, Fountain Green Hydroelectric Plant 
Historic District, Clerico Commercial Building, Helper Commercial District, Juab County Jail, Martin 
Millarich Hall, Mount Pleasant Carnegie Library, Mount Pleasant Commercial Historic District, Mount 
Pleasant High School Mechanical Arts Building, Mount Pleasant National Guard Armory, and the 
Wasatch Academy. 
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As a result of the presence of existing development projects and proposed future actions, including, but 
not limited to the TransWest Express Transmission Project and the Victory Pipeline Project, numerous 
known cultural resources and potentially significant cultural resources could be negatively affected 
throughout this portion of the Project area. If colocated, the TransWest Express Transmission Project 
could have a negative impact on many of the same cultural resources that would be affected by the 
Project. 


Overall, the addition of the Project to past and RFFAs would result in a greater potential for cumulative 
effects on numerous known culturally significant resources, including the designated TCP, and other 
potentially significant cultural resources or historic properties that could be considered NRHP eligible, or 
could be determined as eligible for listing in the NRHP. For areas adjacent to Nine Mile Canyon and its 
tributary canyon branches, including Argyle Canyon, there is a high potential for encountering numerous 
unrecorded cultural resource sites (e.g., rock art panels, habitations, ceremonial sites, and potential TCPs). 


The extent of cumulative effects on cultural resources could be reduced significantly through avoidance 
and the implementation of selective mitigation measures. Potential impacts on cultural resources in this 

area would be incremental and the potential to mitigate impacts on archaeological and historical sites is 

good. The indirect cumulative effects on cultural resources, as a result of increased public access, would 
be expected to be low. 


4.3.19 Fire Ecology and Management 


The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on fire ecology and management, including the 
geographic and temporal scopes defined for analysis, is presented in Table 4-3. This analysis relies on the 
analysis of direct and indirect impacts from the Project (refer to Section 3.2.19.5) and considers them in 
conjunction with the past, present, RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 


The cumulative effects analysis area for fire ecology and management is the same as the Project area. The 
potential cumulative effects of the Project that may be shared with the effects of the past, present, and 
RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2 are discussed in general, as they may occur at nearly any location in 
the Project area. 


4.3.19.1 Issues Identified for Analysis 
4.3.19.1.1 Potential Impacts on Fire Risk 


The Project would contribute to the ongoing, widespread human-caused changes in fire ecology 
throughout the Project area. Many past, present, and reasonably foreseeable future activities listed in 
Tables 4-1 and 4-2 can affect fire frequency and intensity through changes in vegetation cover, and may 
increase the risk of fire ignition. 


4.3.19.1.2 Potential Impacts on Wildland Fire Suppression at Wildland-urban Interface 


The existing wildland-urban interface creates a complex, challenging environment for wildland fire 
suppression, where human safety, property, and infrastructure are at the highest risk. Ongoing and future 
activities, including the proposed Project, are expected to continue to expand the wildand-urbain interface 
and increase values to be protected during wildland fires. 


4.3.19.2 Existing Condition 


Past and present activities listed in Table 4-1 have modified fire ecology directly and indirectly 
throughout the CIAA. Agriculture, urban and rural residential developments, oil and gas production, and 
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other activities have all contributed to a complex, expanding wildland-urban interface. Some of these 
activities, such as agriculture and oil or gas development, have a higher risk of spreading invasive weeds 
and altering fire ecology. Other activities, such as rural residential development, create substantial values 
to be protected during wildland fires while increasing the risk to health and safety. The impact of all of 
these activities is to create an environment where management of fire for the benefit of resources may be 
highly constrained, but where the absence of fire over long time periods increases the risk that when fires 
do occur, fuel loads and fire intensity are often unnaturally high and suppression may be very difficult. 


4.3.19.3 Results 
4.3.19.3.1 Cumulative Effects on Fire Ecology and Ignition Risk 


As discussed in Section 3.2.19, human activities such as agriculture have a very high potential to spread 
invasive plants that may alter fire ecology. However, all cumulative activities identified in Tables 4-1 and 
4-2 that cause ground disturbance or have the potential to transport the seeds of invasive plants also have 
some potential to contribute to further changes in the natural fire regime. Transmission lines and gas 
pipelines create long, linear corridors that may facilitate the local spread of invasive plants, and the 
Project would potentially contribute to the cumulative effects on fire ecology of all other past, present, 
and RFFAs through this mechanism. 


Some FMPs provide information on wildland fire causes in FMUs crossed by the Project. Where 
provided, this information indicates that, while wildland fires in FMUs with little development are 
typically ignited by lightning, fires in FMUs with an extensive wildland-urban interface may be ignited 
by human causes more often than by lightning. Insufficient information is available to discuss whether 
certain types of development are more likely than others to increase the risk of human-caused wildland 
fires, but increasing development in general is expected to continue to increase the cumulative risk. 
Construction of the Project and RFFAs would increase the number of roads, create new roads in areas 
previously without access, and contribute incrementally to the potential for accidental wildland fire 
ignitions. 


4.3.19.5.2 Cumulative Effects on Fire Suppression 


Human safety is the overriding concern of all wildland fire suppression activities. Secondary to safety 
concerns, protection of resources and property are considered when developing management objectives 
and allocation of responding personnel or equipment for each wildland fire. Past and present 
developments and linear utilities, when adjacent to burnable vegetation, can affect the response to a 
wildland fire. Existing roads and new roads created for future developments, potentially including the 
proposed Project, may provide access for ground crews, but protection of buildings and utilities may 
divert efforts from containment or suppression elsewhere. Construction of the Project and any RFFAs, 
including additional transmission lines, would further increase these effects. 


As discussed in in Section 3.2.19, overhead utilities such as transmission lines pose a direct hazard to fire 
suppression personnel through the risk of equipment failure during a fire, or through arcing where the 
increased moisture and particles in smoke can carry electrical currents. Overhead utilities also create a 
hazard to aircraft responding to a fire. These risks may be mitigated by constructing multiple utilities in a 
shared corridor, minimizing the total area where hazards to ground crews and aircraft are present. 


4.3.20 Socioeconomics 


The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on socioeconomics, including the geographic and 
temporal scopes defined for analysis, is presented in Table 4-3. This analysis relies on the analysis of 
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direct and indirect impacts from the Project (refer to Section 3.2.20) and considers them in conjunction 
with the past, present, RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 


4.3.20.1 Issues Identified for Analysis 


Socioeconomic issues that could be cumulatively affected by the Project and past, present, and future 
actions include recreational values and visitor spending, housing and public services, impacts on 
environmental justice populations, property values, and future business and industrial activity. 


4.3.20.1.1 Effects on Recreational Values and Local Tourism 


The development and operation of the transmission line could diminish the natural appearance and the 
undeveloped character of recreation areas, which could have detrimental effects on recreation values. 
Additional industrial and commercial development also could adversely affect these resources, 
cumulatively affecting recreational values. If visitation were to decrease due to the presence of the 
transmission line and other industrial development, this potentially could affect visitor spending and the 
local economy. 


4.3.20.1.2 Availability of Employment for Local Workforce 


Transmission line construction activity would expand regional economic development through increased 
employment and income in the region. As construction workers spend their money in the local area, 
revenues would likely increase for local businesses (e.g., hotels, restaurants, gas stations, and grocery 
stores), supporting jobs, and incomes for these businesses and their employees. In remote areas across the 
study area, it is likely that construction workers would temporarily live in proximate communities during 
construction. The potential for cumulative socioeconomic impacts from implementing the Project exist 
where there are multiple projects proposed in an area that have overlapping construction schedules and/or 
project operations that could affect similar resources. Concurrent and similar projects could result in a 
demand for labor that cannot be met by the region’s labor pool, which could lead to an influx of nonlocal 
workers. Socioeconomic resources potentially affected could include the availability of housing and 
accommodations as well as the availability of public and social services to accommodate the temporary 
workers. 


4.3.20.1.3 Potential Impacts on Environmental Justice Populations of Concern 


Potential environmental justice populations of concern residing in proximity to the transmission line 
routes could be cumulatively adversely affected by the construction and/or development of other 
proximate projects, with disproportionate impacts such as traffic, air quality, visual resources, cultural 
resources, property values, and agricultural land uses. 


4.3.20.1.4 Potential Impacts on Private Property Values 


Proximate residences to the transmission line may incur adverse effects on their property values. 
Additional proximate industrial construction and operations, such as other transmission lines, pipelines, 
oil and gas development, etc., may cumulatively affect these residential property values. 


4.3.20.1.5 Potential Impacts on Local Businesses and Existing and Future Economic 
Development 


Rangeland and cropland could be disturbed on private lands as well as in grazing leases on USFS- or 
BLM-administered land. Additional development in the Project right-of way, such as pipelines and other 
transmission lines, could also adversely affect these ranching resources. Additionally, the location of the 
development of new oil and gas wells would be restricted by the right-of-way, which may decrease oil 
and gas investment in certain locations, with potential impacts on the local economies. 
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4.3.20.2 Existing Condition 


The existing social and economic conditions are discussed in detail in Section 3.2.20.3. 


4.3.20.3 Results 


There are two types of effects that could have implications for cumulative effects on socioeconomic 
resources. Construction activity has the potential to temporarily affect socioeconomic resources, including 
recreational and scenic values; construction workforce effects on housing and public services; and 
property effects (e.g., traffic, dust). Industrial development and/or operations and activity in proximity to 
the Project, which causes long-term scenic, visual, or physical obstructions, could have implications for 
aesthetic and recreational values and residential property values, and have the potential to restrict the 
location of future business or industrial development. The potential cumulative impacts associated with 
these activities could occur across the socioeconomic study area. Past, present, and future projects that 
could affect these resources are described in this section. 


Environmental justice populations are expected to benefit from the Project through jobs, income, and 
fiscal receipts to local governments. These populations are not anticipated to be disproportionately and 
adversely affected by the Project and, therefore, the Project is not anticipated to cumulatively affect these 
populations. 


4.3.20.3.1 Wyoming to Colorado — Aeolus to U.S. Highway 40 (WYCO) 


There are a number of projects in the area that could result in cumulative effects in southwestern 
Wyoming and northwestern Colorado. The following projects have been identified that potentially have 
similar construction schedules and/or the industrial activity or development would occur in proximity to 
the Project. 


Present or future construction and/or proximate industrial activity are expected for the following multi- 
state projects in this region in Wyoming and Colorado: 


= Gateway West 500kV Transmission Project (multi-state) 
= TransWest Express Transmission Project (multi-state) 


Present or future construction and/or proximate industrial activity are expected for the following 
Wyoming projects in this region: 


m Oil and gas development in southwestern Wyoming 

m Wind-energy facility development (Chokecherry and Sierra Madre Wind Farm, Seven Mile Hill 
Wind Energy Facility, Dunlap I Wind Farm, Whirlwind I, Quaking Aspen Mountain, White 
Mountain Wind Farm, and Sweeney Ranch) 

= Coal and noncoal mine development 

m= Residential developments 


Present or future construction and/or proximate industrial activity are expected for the following Colorado 
projects in this region: 


Oil and gas development in northwestern Colorado 
Oil shale and tar sands development 

Coal and noncoal development projects 
Residential developments 
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Construction activity has the potential to temporarily affect properties, recreational and scenic values, and 
bring temporary construction workforce to local communities, requiring housing and public services. It is 
possible that the construction associated with these present and future activities, including transmission, 
wind facilities, oil and gas resources, oil shale, and mining resources, would require similar construction 
schedules that may overlap with the Project. As a result, the construction schedules of the Project, when 
added to these schedules, could lead to cumulative effects. Some of these projects would be expected to 
draw on the regional construction workforce in southwestern Wyoming and western Colorado, where 
there is considerable supply of construction workers. The cumulative demand for laborers in construction 
would likely require additional workers to temporarily relocate from the Denver and Salt Lake City 
regions and possibly elsewhere to fill these positions. This would result in an increase in temporary 
population across this region and an increased demand on housing, services and infrastructure, including 
road maintenance, emergency services, and municipal and county resources. 


The construction workers needed for all of these cumulative projects, along with those required for the 
Project, could add to stresses on housing, services and infrastructure if construction schedules coincide, 
requiring an influx of temporary workers. Municipal and county services, including public service 
provisions such as education, road repair and construction, police and law enforcement, judicial facilities 
and services, medical services and facilities, emergency services, and other social services can all be 
expected to increase driven by the growing workforce and population, even if it is temporary in nature. 
Additionally, average earnings may also be driven up by higher-paying oil industry jobs. 


The location of where these temporary residents would be housed is not known for this Project nor is it 
known for future development activities. To the extent that larger towns and cities could be used for 
temporary housing with perhaps greater capacity to absorb these residents and the spreading of workers’ 
temporary residences across these towns and cities to diffuse the impact, this would mitigate the adverse 
effects on the availability of housing and public services. In Wyoming where there are multiple existing 
and future wind facility developments occurring and expected in the foreseeable future near the 
communities of Aeolus, Hanna, Sinclair, Rawlins, and Wamsutter, it may be the case that these 
communities are near housing and accommodations capacity. To the extent that the Applicant can locate 
its workers so as to not cumulatively affect these communities, this could mitigate these adverse effects 
on housing and public services. Additionally, the Applicant could provide temporary housing and basic 
services to its workers to mitigate these effects on communities, housing, and public services. 


The transmission construction jobs associated with the proposed project would be a temporary impact on 
these communities, and permanent increases in residents to these areas are not expected to directly result 
from the proposed Project. Regionally, the construction of the Project would have temporary and low 
adverse effect on population, housing, and public services and infrastructure. However, on a more local 
level, these effects could be considerable, especially when considered with the present and future 
cumulative construction actions and projects. During the construction period, the cumulative impacts 
associated with the proposed Project on infrastructure, public services, and housing are expected to be 
moderate, short-term, and adverse. However, these adverse effects on housing and public services could 
be mitigated, as discussed above. 


These temporary workers often bring their wages and spending to remote communities who welcome the 
stimulus to their economies. The cumulative beneficial impact of the Project on the social and economic 
conditions in the region could be significant, including business revenues, employment, income, fiscal 
receipts, and increased electrical reliability. In addition, indirect cumulative effects range from increases 
in housing stock to job growth. If current trends continue, the three state’s economies will continue to 
grow, the population will increase, government services will expand, and the housing stock will increase. 
This project would not induce this growth; however, this Project would accommodate the increased 
demand that would be placed on the current electrical system. 
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The proximity of industrial or commercial activities to the Project could cumulatively affect property 
values, scenic and recreational values, and possibly affect the location of future business and commercial 
activity. Very few properties are located in proximity to Alternatives WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and WYCO-F 
(2 residences within 0.1 of a mile and 3 to 4 residences within 0.25 mile), resulting in minimal adverse 
effects on the property values associated with the Project. Alternative WYCO-D has 10 and 50 residences 
within 0.1 mile and 0.25 mile, respectively. Since property values are most affected within 0.25 mile or 
less of a transmission line or other industrial development, the specific siting of the Gateway West 
transmission line between Aeolus and Wamsutter and the TransWest Express Transmission Project 
between Rawlins and south to the Utah border in proximity to the Project would have the greatest 
potential to cumulatively affect these property values. With the bulk of Alternative WYCO-D proximate 
properties near Craig, Colorado, the siting of the TransWest Express Transmission Project along this 
alternative route and corridor may cumulatively adversely affect the proximate property values. Other 
wind power, oil and gas resource development could affect property values if located very near to the 
Project and residences, although this is not likely to occur. Again, topography, landscaping, and visual 
obstructions may lessen these effects, and the property value effects tend to dissipate over time. The 
cumulative transmission line development and activity if sited along the Alternative WYCO-D, when 
combined with the Project, would moderately and adversely affect these property values around Craig, 
Colorado, potentially affecting 50 residences within 0.25 mile. The remainder of the WYCO alternative 
routes would have minimal adverse impacts on residential property values. 


Residential and commercial properties could be adversely affected by construction of other transmission 
lines, oil and gas and shale resources, wind power facilities, residential developments, and other 
transportation and industrial facilities from increased traffic, noise, dust, and other construction 
inconveniences. Construction activities associated with the Project and cumulative actions and activities 
could also temporarily adversely affect scenic and aesthetic values, with the potential to adversely affect 
visitor experiences and recreation values. Since construction activities are anticipated to be temporary, 
there would minimal short-term adverse impacts on properties and scenic and recreational values. 
However, when combined with multiple construction projects, these adverse effects could be more 
profound and extended for a relatively longer period of time. However, the Project’s contribution to these 
cumulative impacts would be short term and minor. 


The existence and operation of transmission lines also have the potential to displace future industrial and 
commercial development. However, the industrial restrictions would apply only to the right-of way, 
which would be at most 250 feet wide. The placement of new oil and gas well potentially could be 
affected by the Project, although the location of the development of new wells would be constrained only 
by the right-of-way, and the impacts would be low since the extraction of oil can usually occur from 
multiple locations in and above reserves. 


4.3.20.3.2 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Baxter Pass to Clover (COUT BAX) 


There are a number of projects in the area that could result in cumulative effects in eastern Utah in 
proximity to the COUT BAX alternative routes. These projects have been identified with the potential to 
have similar construction schedules and/or the industrial activity or development would occur in 
proximity to the Project. 


Present or future construction and/or proximate industrial activity are expected for the following multi- 
state projects in this region in eastern Utah: 


m Enterprise Mid-America Pipeline Western Expansion II Project (multi-state) 
= TransWest Express Transmission Project (multi-state) 
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Present or future construction and/or proximate industrial activity are expected for the following Utah 
projects: 


Oil and gas development 

Oil shale and/or tar sands development 
Pipeline development 

Transmission projects 

Wind energy facilities (near Castle Dale) 
Coal and noncoal mine development 
Flatirons Resource Helium Well Project 
Industrial facilities (power) near Green River 
Pumped-storage transmission line project (near Mona) 
The Narrows Dam and Reservoir project 
Road developments 

Residential developments 


Many of these effects would be the same as those described for the WYCO alternative routes. Only those 
aspects that are different for this region are described here. 


Some of these present and future actions and projects would be expected to draw on the regional 
construction workforce in western Colorado and eastern and central Utah where there is a supply of 
available construction workers (refer to Section 3.2.20). The cumulative demand for laborers in 
construction would likely require additional workers to temporarily relocate from the Denver and Salt 
Lake City regions and possibly elsewhere to fill these positions. This would especially be the case in the 
communities further away from the Salt Lake City urban area where construction workers would need to 
reside temporarily to support construction activities. 


This would result in an increase in temporary population across this region and an increased demand on 
housing, services and infrastructure, including road maintenance, emergency services, and municipal and 
county resources. The construction workers needed for all of these cumulative projects, along with those 
required for the Project, could add to stresses on housing, services and infrastructure if construction 
schedules coincide, requiring an influx of temporary workers. Many of the communities along the COUT 
BAX alternative routes are small and remote, and a large influx of temporary residents may not be able to 
be accommodated in many of these small rural towns. The location of where these temporarily residents 
would be housed is not known for this project nor is it known for future development activities. To the 
extent that larger towns and cities could be used for temporary housing with perhaps greater capacity to 
absorb these residents and spreading workers’ temporary residences across these towns and cities to 
diffuse the impact, this would mitigate the adverse effects on the availability of housing and public 
services. Grand Junction, Colorado and Green River and Price, Utah are relatively larger communities 
along the COUT BAX routes. Additionally, the Applicant could provide temporary housing and basic 
services to its workers to mitigate these effects on communities, housing, and public services, if needed. 


The cumulative impacts associated with the proposed Project on infrastructure, public services, and 
housing are the same as described for the WYCO alternative routes, and are expected to be moderate, 
short-term, and adverse. However, these adverse effects on housing and public services could be 
mitigated, as discussed above. 


The cumulative beneficial impact of the Project on the social and economic conditions in the Project area 


could be significant, including business revenues, employment, income, fiscal receipts, and increased 
electrical reliability, as described for the WYCO alternative routes. 
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The proximity of industrial or commercial activities to the Project could cumulatively affect property 
values, scenic and recreational values, and possibly affect the location of future business and commercial 
activity. Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E have 106 residences within 
0.25 mile. Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E have 10, 10, and 17 
residences within 0.1 of a mile, respectively. 


Seventy-seven proximate residences (within 0.25 mile) are located very near Nephi, Utah. All Colorado- 
Utah alternative routes pass by these residences. The TransWest Express Transmission Project also is 
likely to be routed through this community, with the potential to cumulatively affect property values in 
this neighborhood. Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C traverse near 10 residences close to 
Mount Pleasant, Utah. This is also a corridor through which the TransWest Express Transmission Project 
could also be located. 


Alternative COUT BAX-E is located in proximity to 10 residences near Fairview, Utah, and this is also 
an alternate route being considered for the TransWest Express Transmission Project. Other oil and gas 
resource development and industrial facilities could affect property values if located very near to the 
Project and residences. Again, topography, landscaping, and visual obstructions may lessen these effects, 
and the property value effects tend to dissipate over time. The cumulative transmission line development 
and activity if sited along the COUT BAX alternative routes, when combined with the Project, could have 
a substantial adverse effect on property values primarily located around the communities of Nephi, Mount 
Pleasant, and Fairview. 


Properties could be adversely affected by the construction activity associated with cumulative actions and 
projects from increased traffic, noise, dust, and other construction inconveniences. Since construction 
activities are anticipated to be temporary, there would minimal short-term adverse impacts on properties 
and scenic and recreational values. However, when combined with multiple construction projects, these 
adverse effects could be more profound and extended for a relatively longer period of time. The Project’s 
contribution to these cumulative impacts would be short term and minor. 


The existence and operation of transmission lines also have the potential to displace future industrial and 
commercial development. However, the impacts would be low since development would only be 
restricted to the right-of-way. 


4.3.20.3.3 Colorado to Utah — U.S. Highway 40 to Central Utah to Clover (COUT) 


There are a number of projects in the area that could result in cumulative effects in eastern and central 
Utah in proximity to Alternatives COUT-B, COUT-C, COUT-H, and COUT-I. These projects have been 
identified with the potential to have similar construction schedules and/or the industrial activity or 
development would occur in proximity to the Project. 


Present or future construction and/or proximate industrial activity are expected for the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project (multi-state project) in this region in eastern and central Utah. 


Present or future construction and/or proximate industrial activity are expected for the following Utah 
projects in this region: 


Oil and gas development 

Oil shale and/or tar sands development 

Pipeline development 

Transmission projects 

Coal and noncoal mine development 

Pumped-storage transmission line project (near Mona) 
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m The Narrows Dam and Reservoir project 
= Road developments 
= Residential developments 


Many of these effects would be the same as those described for the Utah portions of the COUT BAX 
alternative routes. Only those aspects that are different for this region are described here. 


The construction schedules of the Project, when added to the construction schedules of present and future 
actions and projects, could lead to cumulative effects. Some of these projects would be expected to draw 
on the regional construction workforce in eastern and central Utah where there is a supply of construction 
workers. The project and cumulative demand for laborers in construction would likely require workers to 
temporarily relocate from the Denver and Salt Lake City regions and possibly elsewhere to fill these 
positions. This especially would be the case in the communities further from the Salt Lake City urban area 
where construction workers would need to reside temporarily to support construction activities. Many of 
the communities along the COUT alternative routes are small and remote, and a large influx of temporary 
residents may not be easily accommodated in many of these small rural towns. The location of where 
these temporarily residents would be housed is not known for this Project nor is it known for future 
development activities. To the extent that larger towns and cities could be used for temporary housing 
with perhaps greater capacity to absorb these residents and the spreading workers’ temporary residences 
across these towns and cities to diffuse the impact, this would mitigate the adverse effects on the 
availability of housing and public services. Vernal, Roosevelt, and Price, Utah are relatively larger 
communities along the Alternatives COUT-A, COUT-B, COUT-C, COUT-H, and COUT-I. Additionally, 
the Applicant could provide temporary housing and basic services to its workers to mitigate these effects 
on communities, housing, and public services, if needed. 


The construction of the Project would have temporary and low adverse effects on population, housing, 
and public services and infrastructure across the region. However, on a more local level, these effects 
could be considerable, especially when considered with the present and future cumulative actions and 
projects. The cumulative impacts associated with the proposed Project on infrastructure, public services, 
and housing is expected to be moderate, short-term, and adverse. However, these adverse effects on 
housing and public services could be mitigated, as discussed above. 


The proximity of industrial or commercial activities to the Project cumulatively could affect property 
values, scenic and recreational values, and possibly affect the location of future business and commercial 
activity. Similar to the analysis for the COUT BAX alternative routes, all of the COUT alternative routes 
pass by within 0.25 mile of 77 residences near Nephi, Utah. The TransWest Express Transmission Project 
also is likely to be routed through this community, with the potential to cumulatively affect property 
values in this neighborhood. 


Alternatives COUT-A, COUT-B, COUT-C, and COUT-H, and COUT-I have between 10 and 45 
residences within 0.1 of a mile, and 98 to 214 residences within 0.25 mile. Alternative COUT-A has the 
greatest number of residencies located within 0.25 mile, located near Strawberry Reservoir, Fruitland, 
Duchesne, and Roosevelt, a total of 214 residences. Alternative COUT-B has 199 residences within 0.25 
mile, the majority of which are located in Roosevelt and southwestern Duchesne County. Alternative 
COUT-C has proximate residences in southwestern Duchesne County. The TransWest Express 
Transmission Project has alternative routes located along Alternatives COUT-A, COUT-B, and COUT-C 
(although a portion of Alternative COUT-B between Roosevelt and southwestern Duchesne county is not 
included within the TransWest Express alternative routes), with the potential to cumulatively affect these 
property values. 


Alternative COUT-I has 99 proximate residences within 0.25 mile of the Project, some of which are 
located in southwestern Duchesne County. Alternative COUT-H has 147 proximate residences within 
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0.25 mile of the Project, some of which are located in southwestern Duchesne County and near Helper, 
Utah. These residences are also along the alternative routes being considered for the TransWest Express 
Transmission Project. 


Other oil and gas resource development and industrial facilities could affect property values if located 
very near to the Project and residences. Again, topography, landscaping, and visual obstructions may 
lessen these effects, and the property value effects tend to dissipate over time. The cumulative 
transmission line development and activity if sited along the COUT alternative routes, when combined 
with the Project, could have a substantial adverse effect on property values. Residences close to the 
following communities would be affected—Nephi (all COUT BAX and COUT alternative routes and 
route variations), Roosevelt (Alternatives COUT-A and COUT-B), Upalco (Alternative COUT-A), 
Duchesne (Alternative COUT-A), Fruitland (Alternative COUT-A), Helper (Alternative COUT-H), 
Fairview (Alternative COUT-H), and southwestern Duchesne County (Alternatives COUT-B, COUT-C, 
COUT-H, and COUT-I). 


Properties could be affected adversely by construction of cumulative actions and from the Project due to 
increased traffic, noise, dust, and other construction inconveniences. Since construction activities are 
anticipated to be temporary, there would be minimal short-term adverse impacts on properties and scenic 
and recreational values. However, when combined with multiple construction projects, these adverse 
effects could be more profound and extended for a relatively longer period of time. The Project’s 
contribution to these cumulative impacts would be short-term and minor. 


The existence and operation of transmission lines also have the potential to displace future industrial and 
commercial development. However, the impacts would be low since development would only be 
restricted to the right-of-way. 


4.3.21 Public Health and Safety 


The approach for analysis of cumulative effects on public health and safety, including the geographic and 
temporal scopes defined for analysis, is presented in Table 4-3. This analysis relies on the analysis of 
direct and indirect impacts from the Project (refer to Section 3.2.21.5) and considers them in conjunction 
with the past, present, and RFFAs listed in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. 


4.3.21.1. Issues Identified for Analysis 


Three issues were identified for which additional analysis of the potential cumulative effects of the 
operation of the proposed 500kV transmission line is required. For each of the issues, the question is 
whether operation of the proposed transmission line in proximity to other transmission lines would cause 
cumulative effects, i.e., the combined EMF, radio noise, and audible noise levels would rise above levels 
with a potential to produce adverse effects or device interference (EMF, radio noise) or annoyance 
(audible noise). 


4.3.21.1.1_ Electric and Magnetic Field Effects on Humans and Animals 


EMF is produced by transmission lines, distribution lines, and all electrical devices supplied with 
electricity. Comparisons of calculated levels of EMF from the proposed 500kV transmission line to 
health-based exposure guidelines and an assessment of relevant literature did not identify any likely 
effects of EMF exposure on human or animal health. 
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4.3.21.1.2 Radio Noise Effects on Cellular Phone, Internet, Radio, or Television 
Reception 


Radio noise from the proposed 500kV transmission line was calculated and found to be below 
recommended levels and not likely to be a source of interference to electrical devices, except to 
amplitude-modulated radio reception on the right-of-way. 


4.3.21.1.3 Audible Noise Annoyance to Area Residents 


Audible noise from the proposed 500kV transmission line was calculated and found to be below EPA- 
recommended levels on and beyond the right-of-way and not likely to be a source of annoyance to 
residents in proximity to the line. 


4.3.21.2 Existing Condition 


Thousands of miles of high-voltage alternating-current (AC) and direct-current (DC) transmission lines 
exist (Table 4-1), some of which may traverse the Project study area (Table 4-2). The levels of EMF, 
radio noise, and audible noise from these transmission lines are judged to be higher than other existing or 
potential sources identified; therefore, the focus of this analysis is on interactions of the proposed 
transmission line with these other transmission lines that might yield significant cumulative effects. 


4.3.21.3 Results 


The potential cumulative effects of EMF, radio noise, and audible noise with existing and proposed 
transmission lines were analyzed and the results are summarized in Table 4-3. As discussed below, no 
significant cumulative effects for these exposures were identified. 


4.3.21.3.1. Past and Present Activities 


Section 3.2.21 evaluated the proposed 500kV transmission line where it might parallel three existing AC 
transmission lines for significant distances (the interactions between transmission lines that cross over or 
under one another are negligible and highly localized). When located on separate but adjacent rights-of- 
way, the new transmission line was calculated to produce very small increases in the levels of EMF, radio 
noise, and audible noise such that the potential total impact of these adjacent sources (the Mona-Bonanza 
345kV transmission line and two 138kV transmission lines—Spanish Fork to Carbon and Hayden to 
Artesia) would still be well below the designated guideline values for these exposures. It is important to 
understand that depending on the orientation, loading, and phasing of the conductors, the EMF from 
adjoining lines as vectors may result in EMF levels at locations that are higher (additive effect) or lower 
(partial cancellation effect) than the EMF from an existing or proposed transmission line alone. 
Nevertheless, despite the potential additive effect of two adjacent transmission lines, the total effect in the 
area between the transmission lines is calculated to always be less than in the area directly under the 
conductors of either transmission line. 


Given that distances from centerlines to the edge of the rights-of-way are no less than 75 feet at 345kV, 
appropriately less for lower voltages, and a minimum of 112.5 feet for the only existing 500kV 
transmission line (Mona to Oquirrh), this assessment also applies to other existing AC transmission lines 
in the Project area (Table 4-3) operating at voltages from 20kV up to 345kV. Adding these distances to 
the 125 feet from the centerline of the proposed Gateway West transmission line to the edge of the right- 
of-way translates to a minimum separation distance of 200 feet between the proposed 500kV transmission 
line and existing transmission lines at greater than or equal to 345kV. If the proposed transmission line 
crosses such existing transmission lines, the potential affected area would be confined to a limited area of 
the right-of-way. In addition, combined effects of EMF, radio noise, and audible noise would be 
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minimized by the additional height above ground required for the proposed 500kV transmission line to 
cross above an existing transmission line. 


4.3.21.3.2 Reasonably Foreseeable Future Actions 


In the Project area, the two transmission lines with the highest voltages and longest lengths are the 
proposed Gateway West 500kV AC transmission line and the proposed TransWest Express 600kV DC 
transmission line (Table 4-129). It is clear from the modeling of total EMF from the proposed 500kV 
transmission line adjacent to the Mona to Bonanza 345kV transmission line (Appendix J, Figure J-2 and 
J-6) that if the 345kV transmission line were to be replaced with the proposed 500kV transmission line, 
the combined EMF levels at the edges of the rights-of-way would not exceed recommended guideline 
reference levels determined by the International Commission on Non-Ionizing Protection and the 
International Committee on Electromagnetic Safety. Thus, if the proposed 500kV transmission line were 
to parallel the proposed Gateway West 500kV transmission line, the cumulative effect would be very 
small and no adverse effects would be expected. If the proposed 500kV line were to operate on a right-of- 
way adjacent to the proposed TransWest Express transmission line, cumulative EMF effects would be 
even smaller because the 60-Hertz EMF from the AC transmission line and the 0-Hertz EMF from the DC 
transmission line will not combine such that guidelines for AC EMF or for DC EMF would be exceeded. 
The only interaction of the EMF from adjacent AC and DC transmission lines is the possibility of 
enhanced perception of the AC electric field in the presence of DC electric fields and air ions, but the 
distance between the conductors of the proposed 500kV AC transmission line and the TransWest Express 
transmission line would always be at least 150 feet (based on data in Table 4-2), so the effects of the two 
lines would not be cumulative (Chartier et al. 1981; Clairmont et al. 1989). Of the five potential future 
projects identified in Table 4-3, the minimum distance from the centerline to the edge of the right-of-way 
is 125 feet for four projects, which translates to a minimum separation distance of 250 feet from the 
proposed S500kV transmission line. 


The analysis of audible noise and radio noise for existing and proposed transmission lines is similar to 
that presented above for EMF. Of note, the distances from the proposed 500kV transmission line 
evaluated here are similar to or greater than the critical distances for control of effects on audible noise 
identified in the Final EIS for the Gateway West transmission line (BLM 2011s). The opportunity for 
cumulative effects is slightly greater than for EMF, however, because of the slower diminution of audible 
noise and radio noise with distance compared to diminution of EMF with distance from transmission line 
conductors. The area of principal interest for the assessment of potential cumulative effects for audible 
noise and radio noise, however, is not on the rights-of-way of the transmission lines, but at residences 
away from the transmission lines. When two transmission lines are located on parallel, adjacent rights-of 
way, the area with the greatest cumulative effect will be the small area on each right-of-way and between 
adjacent rights-of-way edges where the audible noise or radio noise from one transmission line adds to 
that from the other. Since no residences would be located in this area, the areas of concern where the use 
and enjoyment of property free from unacceptable audible noise or radio noise are limited to the opposite 
sides of the rights-of-way, where the influence of the adjacent transmission line is exceedingly small. If 
the proposed transmission line were to cross any of these future transmission lines, the potential area 
affected would be confined mostly to a limited area of the right-of-way and combined effects of EMF, 
radio noise, and audible noise would be reduced by the additional height above ground required for the 
proposed S500kV transmission line to cross above an existing transmission line. 
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TABLE 4-129 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND SAFETY CUMULATIVE EFFECTS ANALYSIS 


Significant 
Jurisdiction/ Cumulative 
Agency Applicant/Project Name Effect (Yes/No) 
Multi-State Activities 
Past and Present Activities’ 


PacifiCorp Mona to Oquirrh Transmission Project 


Biikeni OF Wand Manswenient GUM) ee on Agency Intermountain Mona 
ee PacifiCorp Camp Williams to Sigurd No. 1 


PacifiCorp Camp Williams to Sigurd No. 2 
LANDFIRE'™ Transmission lines throughout the Project area 


Reasonably Foreseeable Future Activities 
Idaho Power and Rocky Mountain Power 
BLM Wyoming State Office Gateway West 
500-kilovolt (kV) Transmission Project 


4 2 TransWest Express, LLC 
BEVIN yore Stitp Oniee TransWest Express 600kV Transmission Project 


Utah 
Federal 
No 
No 


NOTE: Past and Present Activities include authorized activities that may or may not have been built to date but could be built 
at anytime 


° 


° 








4.4 Irreversible and Irretrievable Commitment of 
Resources 


Resources committed to the proposed Project would be material and nonmaterial, including financial 
resources. Irreversible commitment of resources for the purposes of this section has been interpreted to 
mean that those resources once committed to the proposed Project would continue to be committed 
throughout the life of the Project (50 years) or longer if the Project was not decommissioned. Irretrievable 
commitment of resources has been interpreted to mean that those resources used, consumed, destroyed, or 
degraded during construction, operation, maintenance of the proposed Project could not be retrieved or 
replaced for future use. Irreversible and irretrievable commitments of resources for the Project are 
summarized in Table 4-130. 


TABLE 4-130 
IRREVERSIBLE AND IRRETRIEVABLE COMMITMENT OF RESOURCES 


Resource Reason for Commitment Irreversible Irretrievable 
=" Degradation of air quality 
= Construction activities 
: 


Project life 
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= Soil loss and erosion 
= Construction activities 
Water =" None (refer to construction materials 


Biological = Disturbance to and/or loss of vegetation, 
habitat, and wildlife species 
=" Construction and operation 
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TABLE 4-130 
IRREVERSIBLE AND IRRETRIEVABLE COMMITMENT OF RESOURCES 


eee ea 
Resource Reason for Commitment Irreversible 
historical sites =" Construction, operation, and maintenance 
Important cultural =" Disturbance or removal of sites, interference | Yes 
sites with visual setting ol 
=" Construction, operation, and maintenance 
Traditional cultural =" Disturbance or removal of sites, interference | Yes Project life 
properties with visual setting, aural disturbance on Construction phase 
=" Construction, operation, and maintenance 


Paleontological =" Disturbance or removal of fossils 
resources =" Construction activities 


Yes 
Visual resources =" Degradation of natural scenic quality, 
viewshed intrusion 


Project life 
=" Construction and operation 


Land use and = Disturbance to agriculture and grazing Project life 
recreation resources =" Exclusion of residential, institutional, and 
industrial uses 
= Increased recreational use along new access 
roads 
= Increased access construction 
=" Construction and operation 


=" Operation 

=" Construction and operation No 
Social andeconomic | * Increased regional and local employment 
conditions and revenues 

= Construction and operation 


Construction = Use of: 

materials and fuels Aggregate 
Water 
Steel 
Aluminum 
Concrete 
Wood 
Fossil fuels 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
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CHAPTER 5 — LAND-USE PLAN AMENDMENTS 


As proposed, the Project would cross three states—Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah—including federal 
lands administered by 10 BLM field offices (Rawlins, Little Snake, White River, Grand Junction, Vernal, 
Moab, Price, Salt Lake, Richfield, and Fillmore Field Offices) and three national forests (Ashley, Uinta- 
Wasatch-Cache, and Manti-La Sal National Forests). Both the BLM and USFS land use planning 
regulations (43 CFR 1610.5 and 36 CFR 219.10) require that site-specific decisions, including authorized 
uses of land, be consistent with the applicable plan. If a proposed site-specific decision is not consistent 
with the applicable plan, the responsible official may modify the proposed decision to make it consistent 
with the plan, reject the proposal, or amend the plan to authorize the action. As a result, the amendment of 
multiple BLM RMPs and USFS LRMPs (land use plan amendments [LUPAs]) may be necessary before 
the project can be authorized. 


For some specific portions of the Project along alternative routes, where avoidance was not possible or 
where application of all feasible mitigation measures was determined through project-specific analysis to 
be insufficient to bring the Project into conformance with the administering federal agency’s land-use 
plan, a LUPA would be required to amend decisions in the land-use plans to accommodate the Project. 
Each nonconformance potentially caused by the Project’s alternative routes was identified through a 
comparison of the Project’s alternative route(s) to the respective land use plan. A LUPA that would allow 
plan consistency with authorization of the alternative route(s) is presented as the potential LUPA for that 
situation. LUPAs would only be implemented for the Project-specific selected alternative route. 


The discussion in this chapter describes the process for amending BLM- and USFS-land use plans and 

identifies potential LUPAs required for each alternative route, followed by an analysis of the potential 

environmental impacts associated with each LUPA. The locations associated with the potential LUPAs 
are presented on Maps 5-1a and 5-1b. 


5.1 Planning Process 


The BLM prepares RMPs for public lands in accordance with the requirements of FLPMA Sections 201 
and 202 (43 U.S.C. 1711-1712) and the regulations in 43 CFR 1600. The BLM Land Use Planning 
Handbook (BLM Manual H-1601-1) provides specific guidance for preparing, amending, revising, and 
maintaining BLM land use plans (BLM 2005a). The BLM’s land use planning regulations at 43 CFR 
1610.5-5 state, “an amendment shall be initiated by the need to consider a Proposed Action that may 
result in a change in the scope of resources uses or a change in the terms, conditions, and decisions of the 
approved plan.” Plans needing amendment may be grouped geographically or by type of decision in the 
same amendment process. One amendment process may amend the same or related decisions in more than 
one land use plan. An overview of the NEPA and land-use plan amendment process is presented in 
Section 1.5. 


The USFS land use planning regulations at 36 CFR 219.13 state, “a plan amendment is required to add, 
modify, or remove one or more plan components, or to change how or where one or more plan 
components apply to all or part of the plan area (including management areas or geographic areas)”. An 
amendment decision shall “base an amendment on a preliminary identification of the need to change the 
plan. The preliminary identification of the need to change the plan may be based on a new assessment; a 
monitoring report; or other documentation of new information, changed conditions, or changed 
circumstances.” The plan must be amended “consistent with Forest Service NEPA procedures. The 
appropriate NEPA documentation for an amendment may be an environmental impact statement, an 
environmental assessment, or a categorical exclusion, depending upon the scope and scale of the 
amendment and its likely effects.” In developing an amendment, the responsible official shall “provide 
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opportunities for public participation as required in §219.4 and public notification as required in 
§219.16." 


5.1.1 Planning Area Boundaries 


Most of the LUPAs needed to bring the Project’s alternative routes into conformance would be limited to 
the specific portions of the 250-feet right-of-way for the transmission line and the boundaries of ancillary 
facilities that would not be in conformance with the applicable land-use plan. In this case, the planning 
area boundaries are limited to the proposed 250-feet right-of-way on lands administered by the relevant 
BLM field office or national forest. For amendments to change the designation of a utility corridor for 
underground utilities only to allow both underground and overhead utilities or widen an existing utility, 
the planning area boundary is the extent of the modified utility corridor. 


5.1.2 Planning Issues and Criteria 


A list of the issues identified from scoping is presented in Table 1-1. The following general planning 
criteria were developed for the potential LUPAs to help focus analysis of the impact of amending the 
various land use plans. 


= Actions must comply with laws, executive orders, regulations, and policy. 
m The planning effort recognizes valid existing rights. 


= The LUPA will apply only to the BLM- and USFS-administered lands within the planning area 
boundaries and any lands that may affect or be affected by the management in the planning area. 
Within the planning area, management decisions will not apply to private or tribal lands, mineral 
estates, or public lands administered by other federal agencies, or the federal mineral estate 
underlying public lands administered by other federal agencies. 


m= To the extent possible, and within legal and regulatory parameters, management and LUPA 
decisions will be consistent with officially approved or adopted resource-related plans, and the 
policies and programs contained therein, of other federal agencies, state and local governments 
and Indian tribes, so long as the guidance and resource management plans also are consistent with 
the purposes, policies and programs of federal laws and regulations applicable to federal lands, 
including federal and state pollution control laws as implemented by applicable federal and state 
air, water, noise, and other pollution standards or implementation plans. 


m Planning and management direction will be focused on the relative values of resources and not 
the combination of uses that will give the greatest economic return or economic output. 


m Existing endangered species recovery plans, including plans for reintroduction of endangered 
species and other species, will be considered. Consultation, coordination and cooperation with the 
FWS will be in accordance with interagency memorandums of understanding regarding Section 7 
Consultation. Applicable biological opinions regarding areas within the planning area also will be 
considered. 


5.1.3 Potential Land-use Plan Amendments 


Table 5-1 lists the resource management plans by state that could require an amendment, the identified 
nonconformance issue, and the applicable alternative routes relative to the potential LUPAs. Complete 
descriptions of the potential LUPAs and associated effects are discussed in Tables 5-2 through 5-33. 


The types of potential LUPAs needed to address nonconformance include: 


= Conversion of underground utility corridors to allow aboveground utilities 
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m Changing VRM classifications (BLM) 


m Changing VQO classifications (USFS) 

m= Granting a one-time exception to allow a transmission line right-of-way to cross an ACEC if the 
ACEC can be spanned 

= Widening portions of a utility corridor designated in a land-use plan to include the Project right- 
of-way. 


5.1.3.1 Direct and Indirect Effects 


Because most of the planning boundaries are limited to the 250-foot right-of-way for the transmission line 
and the boundaries of ancillary facilities, the direct and indirect effects on the resources and resource uses 
from amending decisions in the land use plans to accommodate the Project would be similar to the direct 
and indirect effects of constructing, operating, and maintaining the Project described in Chapter 3. Refer 
to the following sections for discussion of direct and indirect effects for each resource: 


Climate and Air Quality (Section 3.2.1) 

Earth Resources (Section 3.2.2) 

Paleontological Resources (Section 3.2.3) 

Water Resources (Section 3.2.4) 

Vegetation (Section 3.2.5) 

Special Status Plants (Section 3.2.6) 

Wildlife (Section 3.2.7) 

Special Status Wildlife (Section 3.2.8) 

Fish and Aquatic Resources (Section 3.2.9) 

Land Use (Section 3.2.10) 

Parks, Preservation, and Recreation (Section 3.2.11) 

Transportation and Access (Section 3.2.12) 

Special Designations and Other Management Areas (Section 3.2.13) 
Wilderness, Wilderness Study Areas, and Non-Wilderness Study Area Lands with Wilderness 
Characteristics (Section 3.2.14) 

Inventoried Roadless Areas and Unroaded/Undeveloped Areas (Section 3.2.15) 
Visual Resources (Section 3.2.16) 

National Trails System (Section 3.2.17) 

Cultural Resources (Section 3.2.18) 

Fire Ecology and Management (Section 3.2.19) 

Social and Economic Conditions (Section 3.2.20) 

Public Health and Safety (Section 3.2.21) 


The direct and indirect effects of the LUPAs are presented in Tables 5-2 through 5-33. 


5.1.3.2 Cumulative Effects 


Amended land-use plan direction resulting from amendment of land-use plan decisions to accommodate 
the Project (i.e., conversion of underground utility corridors to allow aboveground utilities, modifying 
visual resource classifications, granting a one-time exception to allow a transmission line right-of-way to 
cross an ACEC (if the ACEC can be spanned), or widening portions of an utility corridor designated in a 
land-use plan to include the Project right-of-way) could affect decisions regarding management of the 
adjacent areas in consideration of other RFFAs (i.e., future linear utilities, especially other overhead 
transmission lines). The cumulative effects of the proposed LUPAs are presented in Tables 5-2 through 
5-33. 
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Map 5-lb 


Potential Plan Amendments 
Southern Area 


ENERGY GATEWAY SOUTH 
TRANSMISSION PROJECT 


Potential Plan Amendments by Agency’ 


Reference Number 

(Refer to Table 5-1) 
@mm Ashley LRMP (ANF) 
@@@ Grand Junction RMP (GJFO) 
Mam | ittle Snake RMP (LSFO) 
@@! Manti-La Sal LRMP (MLSNF) 
Mmm Moab RMP (MFO) 
Project Features 


ra Project Area Boundary 
A Substation (Project Terminal) 
a Alternative Route 
(> Link Number 
©. Link Node 
Land Ownership 


Bureau of Land Management 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Indian Reservation 
National Park Service 
U.S. Department of Defense 
General Reference 
@ City or Town 
A\ Substation 
[=] Power Plant 
S500kV Transmission Line 
— — 345kV Transmission Line 
— — 230 Transmission Line 
— — 138 Transmission Line 


+++ Railroad 


SOURCES: 
Potential Plan Amendments, EPG 2013; 


Pony Express RMP 
(Salt Lake Field Office [SLFO]) 


@@m™ Price RMP (PFO) 
@@—™@ Rawlins RMP (RFO) 
Uinta LRMP (UNF) 
MMM Vernal RMP (VFO) 
White River RMP” (WRFO) 


o—e 345kV Proposed Rebuild 
’ (Segment 4a and 4b - Inset B) 


345kV Proposed Reroute 
(Segment 4c - Inset B) 


#%_q Series Compensation 
se" Station Siting Area 


| US. Fish and Wildlife Service 
US. Forest Service 
State Land 


Private Land 


=— Interstate Highway 
=—— U.S. Highway 
State Highway 
—— Other Road 
= Lake or Reservoir 
= State Boundary 
= County Boundary 
CI BLM Field Office Boundary 


L ae U.S. Forest Service Boundary® 


Series Compensation Station Siting Areas, Rocky Mountain Power 2013; 

Land Jurisdiction, BLM 2010, 2011; City or Town, ESRI 2010; 

Transmission Lines and Substations as digitized by EPG, POWERmap Platts 2009; 
National Transportation Atlas Database, USDOT 2008; 

Utah Highways and Roads, AGRC 2012; Water Features, ESRI 2008, USGS 2010a; 


State and County Boundaries, ESRI 2008; 


USS. Forest Service Boundary, USFS 2006; BLM Field Office Boundary, BLM 2008 


NOTES: 


'‘LRMPis the U.S. Forest Service Land and Resource Management Plan and 

RMP is the Bureau of Land Management Resource Management Plan. 

“The location(s) of potential plan amendment WRFO1 is not displayed; however, 

the location(s) will be identified during surveys of the selected route. 

“U.S. Forest Service boundary shown only within Inset A. 

* The alternative routes and series compensation station siting areas shown on this map are 
draft and may be revised and/or refined throughout the development of the Project. 

+ Substation symbols do not necessarily represent precise locations. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-1 





POTENTIAL LAND-USE PLAN AMENDMENTS 


Could 
Decision Identification Refer to 
Require Number on Maps Table 
Resource Management Plan | Amendment? 5-la and 5-1b Number 


Record of Decision and 
Approved Rawlins Resource 
Management Plan (Bureau of 
Land Management [BLM] 
2008b) 


Alternative Routes 
Relevant to Potential 


Nonconformance Issue (s) Plan Amendment 


The alternative route is located within the Colorado Interstate 
Gas/Entegra/Wyoming Interstate Company pipeline corridor, 
which is designated for underground utilities only. 

Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 
Project, after the application of appropriate selective 
mitigation measures, the visual effects of crossing the 
Cherokee Historic Trail in these areas would not be 
compliant with Visual Resource Management (VRM) Class 
III objectives established in the resource management plan 
(RMP) for the area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating 
Sheet Worksheet, Key Observation Point (KOP) #276. 


WYCO-C and all route 
variations 


WYCO-B, WYCO-C, 
and WYCO-F and all 
route variations 


Colorado 


Bureau of Land Management Little Snake Field Office 


Little Snake Record of 
Decision and Approved 
Resource Management Plan 
(BLM 2011b) 


Yes fi LSFo1 
Yes Ml LSFo2 
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Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 
Project, after the application of appropriate selective 
mitigation measures, the visual effects of crossing the 
Godiva Rim Proposed Backcountry Byway would not be 
compliant with VRM Class III objectives established in the 
RMP for the area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating 
Worksheet, KOP #289. 

Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 
Project, after the application of appropriate selective 
mitigation measures, the visual effects of paralleling 
Colorado State Highway 13 would not be compliant with 
VRM Class III objectives established in the RMP for the 
area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, 
KOP #66, and associated visual simulation. 


WYCO-B, WYCO-C, 
and WYCO-F and all 
route variations 


WYCO-D and all route 
variations 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-1 
POTENTIAL LAND-USE PLAN AMENDMENTS 





Could 
Decision Identification Refer to Alternative Routes 
Require Number on Maps Table Relevant to Potential 
Resource Management Plan | Amendment? 5-la and 5-1b Number Nonconformance Issue (s) Plan Amendment 





Bureau of Land Management White River Field Office 
All suitable habitat for listed and candidate plant species are | unknown | 
: : Be Unknown 
exclusion areas for new rights-of-way authorizations. 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 
Project, after the application of appropriate selective 
mitigation measures, the visual effects of crossing the 
Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway in Canyon Pintado would All COUT BAX 
not be compliant with VRM Class III objectives established alternative routes 
in the RMP for the area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast 
Rating Worksheet, KOP #241, and associated visual 
simulation. 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 
White River Field Office Project, after the application of appropriate selective 


Record of Decision and mitigation measures, the visual effects of paralleling Baxter All COUT BAX 


alternative routes 


Approved Resource Pass Road would not be compliant with VRM Class III 

Management Plan, 1997, as objectives established in the RMP for the area. Refer to 

amended (BLM 1997) Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, KOP #244, and 
associated visual simulation. 


Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 
Project, after the application of appropriate selective 
mitigation measures, visual effects resulting from the 
proximity of the Project to a residence in Whiskey Creek 
would not be compliant with VRM Class III objectives 
established in the RMP for the area. Refer to Appendix H — 
Contrast Rating Worksheet, KOP #242. 

The alternative routes follow the Dragon Trail-Atchee Ridge 
utility corridor, which is designated for underground utilities 
only. 


All COUT BAX 
alternative routes 


All COUT BAX 
alternative routes 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-1 
POTENTIAL LAND-USE PLAN AMENDMENTS 





Could 
Decision Identification Refer to Alternative Routes 
Require Number on Maps Table Relevant to Potential 
Resource Management Plan | Amendment? 5-la and 5-1b Number Nonconformance Issue (s) Plan Amendment 





Bureau of Land Management Grand Junction Field Office 





Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 
Project, after the application of appropriate selective 
mitigation measures, the visual effects of paralleling Garfield 
County Road 201 would not be compliant with VRM Class 
ILI objectives established in the RMP for the area. Refer to 
Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, KOP #244, and 
associated visual simulation. 

Colorado Canyons National Conservation Area 


Colorado Canyons National 
Conservation Area Resource Not applicable 5-12 None Not applicable 
Management Plan 


National Park Service 


National Park Service 

Dinosaur National Monument: ‘ ; : 
inndonr WaiGnal Monunent To be decided | Not applicable 5-13 None Not applicable 
General Management Plan 


Utah 
Bureau of Land Management Salt Lake City Field Office 

The alternative routes and route variations traverse small 

parcels of lands administered by the Salt Lake Field Office 

not located within a designated utility corridor. According to 
Salk Lake Distict Record ot the Pony Express Po Management Plan Reon of 
Decision (page 56) “future proposals for major rights-of-way 
such as pipelines, large power lines, and permanent COUT-A, COUT-B, and 

HS siroi improved roads must use identified corridors. Otherwise, a COUT-C and route 

and Rangeland Program ; : : : oo 

planning amendment and appropriate environmental analysis | variations 
Summary for Utah County : : ; : 
(BLM 1990) will be required. Proposals that are not considered major may 

be sited outside corridors after demonstrating that locating 

within a corridor is not viable. In all cases, the utilization of 

ROW [right-of-way] in common shall be considered 

whenever possible.” 


Grand Junction Resource Area 
Resource Management Plan 
and Record of Decision, 1987, 
as amended (BLM 1987a) 


All COUT BAX 
alternative routes 


Decision for the Pony Express 
Resource Management Plan 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-1 
POTENTIAL LAND-USE PLAN AMENDMENTS 





Could 
Decision Identification Refer to Alternative Routes 
Require Number on Maps Table Relevant to Potential 
Resource Management Plan | Amendment? 5-la and 5-1b Number Nonconformance Issue (s) Plan Amendment 





Bureau of Land Management Fillmore Field Office 


Richfield District House 

Range Resource Management 

Plan and Record of Decision No Not applicable Not applicable 
Rangeland Program Summary 

(BLM 1987e) 


Bureau of Land Management Price Field Office 

Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 
Project, after the application of appropriate selective 
mitigation measures, the visual effects of paralleling the 

Pro Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (U.S. Highway 6) would COUT BAX-C and 
not be compliant with VRM Class III objectives established COUT BAX-E 
in the RMP for the area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast 
Rating Worksheet, KOP #41, and associated visual 
simulation. 


Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 

Project, after the application of appropriate selective 

mitigation measures, the visual effects of paralleling the San 

Rafael Swell Destination Route (Green River Cutoff Road) COUT BAX-C 
would not be compliant with VRM Class III objectives 

established in the RMP for the area. Refer to Appendix H — 

Contrast Rating Worksheet, KOP #326. 


Crosses Big Hole Rock Art Area of Critical Environmental COUT BAX-B 
Concern, an exclusion area for new utility corridors. 


es 
es 
es 


ar 


. 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 
Project, after the application of appropriate selective 
Price Field Office Record of mitigation measures, the visual effects of paralleling the COUT BAX-B and 
Decision and Approved Y [i PFO2 5-17 Wedge Overlook/Buckhorn Draw Scenic Backway would COUT BAX-C 
Resource Management Plan not be compliant with VRM Class III objectives established 
(BLM 2008d) in the RMP for the area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast 
Rating Worksheet, KOP #218. 
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TABLE 5-1 


Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 





POTENTIAL LAND-USE PLAN AMENDMENTS 


Could 
Decision Identification Refer to Alternative Routes 
Require Number on Maps Table Relevant to Potential 


ement Plan | Amendment? 5-la and 5-1b Number 


Resource Mana 





Price Field Office Record of 
Decision and Approved 
Resource Management Plan 
(BLM 2008d) 


New utility corridors in these areas will require a potential 


land-use plan amendment. 


Nonconformance Issue (s) 


Plan Amendment 
All COUT BAX-B 
alternative routes, 
COUT-C and Route 
Variations COUT-C-4 
and COUT-C-5, 


COUT-H, and COUT-I 

Bureau of Land Management Vernal Field Office 

New utilities must cross the Green River at Fourmile 

Bottom. The alternative route crosses in the designated area, 

which is also designated as VRM Class II. Because of the 

level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 

application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the 

visual effects of crossing the Green River at Fourmile COUT-C and all route 

Bottom would not be compliant with VRM Class II variations, COUT-H, and 

objectives established in the RMP for the area. Refer to COUT-I 

Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, KOP #203, and 

associated visual simulation. 


Vernal Field Office Record of 
Decision and Approved 


Resource Management Plan 


Crossing the Green River outside of the Fourmile Bottom 

(BLM 2008f) area also would not be compliant with Lands and Realty 

Decision LAR-31 in the Approved RMP. 

Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 

Project, after the application of appropriate selective 

mitigation measures, the visual effects resulting from the COUT-C and all route 
proximity of the Project to the Enron Recreation Area would | variations, COUT-H, and 
not be compliant with VRM Class III objectives established COUT-I 

in the RMP for the area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast 

Worksheet, KOP #87, and associated visual simulation. 

Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 

Project, after the application of appropriate selective 

mitigation measures, the visual effects of crossing the Nine COUT-C and all route 
Mile Canyon Scenic Backway would not be compliant with variations, COUT-H, and 
VRM Class III objectives established in the RMP for the COUT-I 

area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, 

KOP #273. 


Vernal Field Office Record of 
Decision and Approved 
Resource Management Plan 
(BLM 2008f) 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-1 
POTENTIAL LAND-USE PLAN AMENDMENTS 





Could 
Decision Identification Refer to Alternative Routes 
Require Number on Maps Table Relevant to Potential 
Resource Management Plan | Amendment? 5-la and 5-1b Number Nonconformance Issue (s) Plan Amendment 


Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 
Project, after the application of appropriate selective 
mitigation measures, the visual effects of paralleling Argyle COUT-C and all route 
| VFO4 5-24 Canyon Road would not be compliant with VRM Class III variations, COUT-H, and 
objectives established in the RMP for the area. Refer to COUT-I 
Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheets, KOP #200, and 
associated visual simulation. 
p= 


Bureau of Land Management Richfield Field Office 


Yes 

Yes 
Richfield Field Office, Record 
of Decision and Approved : : ‘ 
Resource Management Plan No Not applicable 5-26 Not applicable Not applicable 
(BLM 2008e) 

Yes 

Yes 


Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 
Project, after the application of appropriate selective 
mitigation measures, the visual effects of paralleling the COUT-B-1 and COUT- 
Reservation Ridge Scenic Backway would not be compliant C1 
with VRM Class III objectives established in the RMP for 
the area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, 


KOP #329. 


Bureau of Land Management Moab Field Office 


Moab Field Office Record of 
Decision and Approved @ mroi 5-27 
Resource Management Plan 
(BLM 2008c) 
Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, KOP #245. 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 
Project, after the application of appropriate selective 
Moab Field Office Record of mitigation measures, the visual effects resulting from the 
Decision and Approved i mMro2 5-28 proximity of the Project to the Harley Dome Rest Area All COUT BAX 
Resource Management Plan (along Interstate 70 [I-70]) would not be compliant with alternative routes 
(BLM 2008c) VRM Class III objectives established in the RMP for the 
area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, 
KOP #152, and associated visual simulation. 
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Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 

Project, after the application of appropriate selective 

mitigation measures, the visual effects of paralleling Old All COUT BAX 
U.S. Highway 6 would not be compliant with VRM Class III | alternative routes 
objectives established in the RMP for the area. Refer to 





Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-1 
POTENTIAL LAND-USE PLAN AMENDMENTS 





Could 
Decision Identification Refer to Alternative Routes 
Require Number on Maps Table Relevant to Potential 
Resource Management Plan | Amendment? 5-la and 5-1b Number Nonconformance Issue (s) Plan Amendment 


Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the 

Project, after the application of appropriate selective 

mitigation measures, the visual effects of paralleling I-70 All COUT BAX 
as Mi ros aoe aati not be compliant with VRM Class ill sieves alternative routes 

established in the RMP for the area. Refer to Appendix H — 

Contrast Rating Worksheet, KOP #246. 


Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Per a standard for the General Big-game Winter Range 
Management Unit (management emphasis is on general big- 
game winter range) in the 1986 Manti-La Sal National Forest 
states that activities must meet the Visual Quality Objective 
(VQO) except where habitat improvement activities occur. 
Due to the proximity of the Project to U.S. Highway 89 and 
residences in the Birdseye, Utah, area, the Project would not 
be subordinate to the characteristic landscape in these areas, 
which would be inconsistent with the definition of a partial 
retention VQO. 
Ashley National Forest 
A forest-wide standard in the 1986 Ashley National Forest 
land and resource management plan (LRMP) states that the 
forest will manage visual resource according to the adopted COUT-B-1 and 
VQO. Due to proximity to the Avintaquin Campground and COUT-C-1 
paralleling the Reservation Ridge Scenic Backway, the 
Project would not be consistent with a retention VQO. 


Manti-La Sal National Forest, 

Land and Resource 

Management Plan and Final 

Environmental Impact 5-30 
Statement, 1986, as amended 

(U.S. Forest Service [USFS] 

1986b) 


COUT-A, COUT-B, 
COUT-C and route 
variations 


Ashley National Forest, Land 
and Resource Management 
Plan and Final Environmental 
Impact Statement, 1986, as 
amended (USFS 1986a) 


Ashley National Forest, Land A forest-wide standard in the 1986 Ashley National Forest 
and Resource Management LRMP states that the forest will manage visual resource 

Plan and Final Environmental according to the adopted VQO. Due to paralleling the 

Impact Statement, 1986, as Reservation Ridge Scenic Backway, the Project would not be 
amended (USFS 1986a) consistent with a partial retention VQO. 


COUT-B-1, COUT-B-2, 
COUT-B-4, COUT-C-1, 
COUT-C-2, and 
COUT-C-4 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-1 
POTENTIAL LAND-USE PLAN AMENDMENTS 





Could 
Decision Identification Refer to Alternative Routes 
Require Number on Maps Table Relevant to Potential 
Resource Management Plan | Amendment? 5-la and 5-1b Number Nonconformance Issue (s) Plan Amendment 





Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forests 
Uinta National Forest, Record 
of Decision for the Final 
Environmental Impact 
Statement and Revised Land 
and Resource Management 
Plan, 2003, as amended (USFS 
2003) 


Due to being outside of the Uinta National Forest utility 
corridor where crossing the inventoried roadless area, the 


Project would not be consistent with the Uinta National 
Forest LRMP. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-2 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT RAWLINS FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT RFO1 


Identification Number on Map 5-1a 

(Bureau of Land Management 2008b) 

Amendment? 
The alternative route is located within the Colorado Interstate 

Nonconformance Issue Gas/Entegra/Wyoming Interstate Company pipeline corridor, which is 
designated for underground utilities only. 
Right-of-way decisions listed under Section 2.3.5, Lands and Realty in 
the approved resource management plan (page 2-18) would be amended 


as follows (new text in bold italics): 
“Utility/Transportation Systems 


1. Areas with important resource values will be avoided where 
possible in planning for new facility placement (600,290 
acres). If it becomes necessary for facilities (i.e., linear rights- 
of-way) to be placed within avoidance areas, effects will be 
intensively managed. Avoidance and exclusion areas are 
Description of Potential Plan identified on Map 2-33b and Table 2-5. 


Amendment CIG [Colorado Interstate Gas ]/Entrega/WIC [Wyoming 
Interstate Company] utility corridor: Conversion of the 
existing north-south, underground corridor to include 


aboveground utilities is designated west of the 
Sweetwater/Carbon County line. Exceptions to resource 
stipulations within the designated corridor may be granted 
if measures of avoidance or minimization are not feasible. 
All possible measures will be taken to avoid conflicts with 
other existing and proposed uses (utility and otherwise) 
within the designated corridor.” 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) WYCO-C (including route 
Relevant to Potential Plan variations WYCO-C-1, 20.5 miles 
Amendment WYCO-C-2, and C-3) I 6 eaniles 


Potential Environmental Effects 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

The direct and indirect effects on the resources attributed to amending the designation of the underground 
pipeline corridor to allow overhead utilities, such as the Project, would be the same as the direct and indirect 
effects of constructing, operating, and maintaining the Project described for Alternative WYCO-C in Chapter 3, 
since this amendment would allow the Project to be permitted along this route. 


5.1 miles 


Cumulative Effects 

By amending the land-use plan to convert the existing north-south, underground corridor to allow aboveground 
utilities, overhead and additional underground utilities would be accommodated within the corridor. If overhead 
utilities are developed, such as the Project, the TransWest Express Project, or other future extra-high voltage 
transmission lines, they would likely result in cumulative effects on resources similar to cumulative effects from 
this Project discussed in Chapter 4. 
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TABLE 5-2 


Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT RAWLINS FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT RFO1 


Identification Number on Map 5-1a | J RFO1 


Rochen NanaeemenCEla Record of Decision and Approved Rawlins Resource Management Plan 
8 (Bureau of Land Management 2008b) 


Conversion of the existing north-south, 
underground corridor to allow aboveground 
utilities could require existing and future 
pipelines to install cathodic protection if it is 
currently not in place. 


Currently, the pipelines located in the 
underground corridor have modified existing 
vegetation forms through the development of a 


geometrically cleared right-of-way. By 
amending the right-of-way decision to allow 
overhead utilities, transmission structures could 
be constructed with associated geometric right- 
of-way vegetation clearing and construction 
access roads for future transmission projects, 
which would further modify the landscape 
character and views in this area. 


CIG/Entegra/WIC 
Pipeline Corridor 
(in green hatch) 


BLM-Administered 
Lands 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-3 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT RAWLINS FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT RFO2 


Identification Number on Map 5-1a 
Record of Decision and Approved Rawlins Resource Management Plan 
(Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008b) 
Amendment? 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 
application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 
effects of crossing the Cherokee Historic Trail in these areas would not 
Nonconformance Issue be compliant with Visual Resource Management (VRM) Class III 
objectives established in the resource management plan for the area. 
Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating Sheet Worksheet, Key 
Observation Point #276. 
The relevant goal, management objectives, and management actions for 
visual resource management (2-48) in the Rawlins Resource 
Management Plan (RMP) currently state: 


“Goal — Manage public lands according to VRM classes that are 
determined based on land use allocation decisions made in this 
RMP. 


Management Objectives: 


¢ Establish VRM Classes for the RMPPA. 
e Maintain the overall integrity of visual resource classes while 
allowing for development of existing and future uses 


Management Actions 


¢ Manage visual resources to meet the Wyoming Standards for 
Healthy Rangelands. 

¢ VRM classes are designated as shown on Map 2-50 (Table 2-9 
and Appendix 25).” 


The following text will be added to amend the second management 
action (new text in bold italics; note: each amendment is associated 


Description of Potential Plan with a specific transmission line alternative route): 
Amendment 
WYCO-B 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy Gateway 
South Transmission Project within VRM Class UI lands along Link 
W113 from Milepost 18.0 to 18.7 and Link W410 from Milepost 0.0 to 
0.3 of the Project (approximately 1.0 mile) would be amended to VRM 
Class IV (a total of 31 acres) for only those portions of the Project that 
would still exceed acceptable levels of change that could occur within 
VRM Class UI after application of all feasible measures to reduce 
impacts on visual resources is exhausted.” 


WYCO-C 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy Gateway 
South Transmission Project within VRM Class U1 lands along Link 
W409 from Milepost 15.7 to 16.6 and Link W410 from Milepost 0.0 to 
0.3 of the Project (approximately 1.2 miles) would be amended to VRM 
Class IV (a total of 36 acres) for only those portions of the Project that 
would still exceed acceptable levels of change that could occur within 
VRM Class III after application of all feasible measures to reduce 
impacts on visual resources is exhausted.” 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-3 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT RAWLINS FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT RFO2 
Identification Number on Map 5-1a |) RFO2 


Becurce Nanatemient Plait Record of Decision and Approved Rawlins Resource Management Plan 
8 (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008b) 
WYCO-F and all route variations 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy Gateway 
South Transmission Project within VRM Class UI lands along Link 
W124 from Mileposts 12.7 to 13.8 and 16.1 to 17.6 of the Project 
(approximately 2.6 miles) would be amended to VRM Class IV (a total 
of 81 acres) for only those portions of the Project that would still 
exceed acceptable levels of change that could occur within VRM Class 
III after application of all feasible measures to reduce impacts on 
visual resources is exhausted.” 


Description of Potential Plan 
Amendment 


Amendment of this decision in the Rawlins RMP would facilitate 
accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 


WYCO-B and all route variations 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 


oa Loa WYCO-C and all route variations 0.9 mile 

Amendment : 
0.3 mile 

ee Links 

WYCO-F and all route variations W124 56 milés 


Potential Environmental Effects 


The following components of the Rawlins Field 
Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) are 
located within the planning area boundary: 


WYCO-B: 

Scenic Quality Rating Units: 31 acres of Class B 
lands 

Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 31 acres of high 
sensitivity lands 

Distance Zones: 31 acres in the foreground- 
middleground distance zone 

VRI Class: 31 acres of VRI Class II lands 


WYCO-C: 

Scenic Quality Rating Units: 36 acres of Class B ~ 

lands Cherokee 
Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 36 acres of high ye x Historic Trail 
sensitivity lands 1 (KOP # 276) 
Distance Zones: 36 acres in the foreground- 

middleground distance zone 

VRI Class: 36 acres of VRI Class II lands 


WYCO-F: 

Scenic Quality Rating Units: 47 acres of Class B 
and 34 acres of Class C lands 

Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 47 acres of high sensitivity and 34 acres of moderate sensitivity lands 
Distance Zones: 81 acres in the foreground-middleground distance zone 

VRI Class: 47 acres of VRI Class II and 34 acres of VRI Class IV lands 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-3 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT RAWLINS FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT RFO2 


Identification Number on Map 5-1a | J RFO2 


Recninen Nianatenent bine Record of Decision and Approved Rawlins Resource Management Plan 
8 (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008b) 


Amendment of the land-use plan would result in the following changes to the overall Rawlins Field Office VRM 
objectives: 


WYCO-B: 31 fewer acres of VRM Class III (currently 2,336,836 acres) and 31 more acres of VRM Class IV 
(currently 828,014 acres) 
WYCO-C: 36 fewer acres of VRM Class III (currently 2,336,836 acres) and 36 more acres of VRM Class IV 
(currently 828,014 acres) 
WYCO-F: 81 fewer acres of VRM Class III (currently 2,336,836 acres) and 81 more acres of VRM Class IV 
(currently 828,014 acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class III which BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as partially retaining the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. 
Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes 
should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The 
Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria 
of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 


If 31, 36, or 81 acres (depending on the selected alternative route) adjacent to the Cherokee Historic Trail were 
amended from VRM Class III to VRM Class IV, then the VRM objective would be amended in accordance with 
the description provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: “The objective of this class is to provide for management 
activities which require major modifications of the existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the 
characteristic landscape can be high. These management activities may dominate the view and be the major focus 
of viewer attention. However, every attempt should be made to minimize the impact of these activities through 
careful location, minimal disturbance, and repeating the basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class II to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 


Cumulative Effects 

As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 
could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class II objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Rawlins RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of additional 
adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would 
allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-4 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT LITTLE SNAKE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT LSFO1 


Identification Number on Map 5-1a 
Little Snake Record of Decision and Approved Resource Management 
Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 201 1b) 
Amendment? 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 
application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 
effects of crossing the Godiva Rim Proposed Backcountry Byway would 
Nonconformance Issue not be compliant with Visual Resource Management (VRM) Class HI 
objectives established in the resource management plan for the area. 
Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, Key Observation 
Point #289. 


The relevant goal and objectives for visual resource management (RMP- 
34) in the Little Snake RMP currently state: 


“Goal - Recognize and manage visual resources for overall 
multiple use and quality of life for local communities and visitors 
to public lands. 


Objectives for achieving these goals include: 


¢ Maintain visual characteristics/values as designated by 
management classes. 


Ensure land management projects and uses meet VRM 
objectives within the boundaries of the designated VRM 
management class.” 


Description of Potential Plan Additionally, management actions list the areas by VRM Class to 

Amendment be managed according to those objectives. The following text will 
be added to amend the list of Class IV locations (new text in bold 
italics): 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy 
Gateway South Transmission Project within VRM Class III 
lands along Link C91 from Milepost 3.9 to 4.6 of the Project 
(approximately 0.7 mile) would be amended to VRM Class IV (a 
total of 22 acres) for only those portions of the Project that 
would still exceed acceptable levels of change that could occur 
within VRM Class I] after application of all feasible measures 
to reduce impacts on visual resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the Little Snake RMP would facilitate 
accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan 
Amendment 


WYCO-B, WYCO-C, and 
WYCO-F and all route variations 0.7 mile 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-4 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT LITTLE SNAKE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT LSFO1 


Identification Number on Map 5-1a | HJ LSFO1 
RecnurceManavement Blan Little Snake Record of Decision and Approved Resource Management 
8 Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 201 1b) 


Potential Environmental Effects 


The following components of the Little Snake 
Field Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) 
are located within the planning area boundary: Vea) VRM 


Scenic Quality Rating Units: 22 acres of Class B Class III 


lands 

Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 22 acres of high 
sensitivity lands 

Distance Zones: 22 acres in the foreground- 
middleground distance zone 

VRI Class: 22 acres of VRI Class I lands 





_\Godiva Rim 
Amendment of the land-use plan would result in Proposed 

the following changes to the overall Little Snake Backcountry Byway _»* 
Field Office VRM objectives: (KOP # 289) er 5 
WYCO-B: 22 fewer acres of VRM Class II f 
(currently 929,270 acres) and 22 more acres of 

VRM Class IV (currently 178,590 acres) 

WYCO-C: 22 fewer acres of VRM Class III 

(currently 929,270 acres) and 22 more acres of 

VRM Class IV (currently 178,590 acres) 

WYCO-F: 22 fewer acres of VRM Class III 

(currently 929,270 acres) and 22 more acres of 

VRM Class IV (currently 178,590 acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class II which BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as partially retaining the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. 
Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes 
should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The 
Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria 
of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 








If 22 acres adjacent to the Godiva Rim Proposed Backcountry Byway were amended from VRM Class III to 
VRM Class IV, then the VRM objective would be amended in accordance with the description provided within 
BLM Manual 8410-1: “The objective of this class is to provide for management activities which require major 
modifications of the existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape can be 
high. These management activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer attention. However, 
every attempt should be made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful location, minimal 
disturbance, and repeating the basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class II to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 


Cumulative Effects 

As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 
could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-4 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT LITTLE SNAKE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT LSFO1 
Identification Number on Map 5-1a | J LSFO1 


RecaineciNannsement ine Little Snake Record of Decision and Approved Resource Management 
8 Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 201 1b) 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Little Snake RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of 
additional adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, 
which would allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-5 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT LITTLE SNAKE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT LSFO2 


Identification Number on Map 5-1a 
Little Snake Record of Decision and Approved Resource Management 
Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 201 1b) 
Amendment? 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 
application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 
effects of paralleling Colorado State Highway 13 would not be 
Nonconformance Issue compliant with Visual Resource Management (VRM) Class III 
objectives established in the resource management plan for the area. 
Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, Key Observation 
Point #66, and associated visual simulation. 


The relevant goal and objectives for visual resource management (RMP- 
34) in the Little Snake RMP currently state: 


“Goal - Recognize and manage visual resources for overall 
multiple use and quality of life for local communities and visitors 
to public lands. 


Objectives for achieving these goals include: 


¢ Maintain visual characteristics/values as designated by 
management classes. 


Ensure land management projects and uses meet VRM 
objectives within the boundaries of the designated VRM 
management class.” 


Additionally, management actions list areas by VRM Class to be 
managed according to those objectives. The following text will be 
added to amend the list of Class IV locations (new text in bold 
italics): 


Description of Potential Plan 
Amendment 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy 
Gateway South Transmission Project within VRM Class III 
lands along Link C13 from Mileposts 0.0 to 4.2, 8.4 to 10.9, 
13.9 to 14.9, and 16.5 to 17.0 of the Project (approximately 8.2 
miles) would be amended to VRM Class IV (a total of 246 acres) 
for only those portions of the Project that would still exceed 
acceptable levels of change that could occur within VRM Class 
Ill after application of all feasible measures to reduce impacts 
on visual resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the Little Snake RMP would facilitate 
accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan WYCO-D and route variation 


Amendment 8.2 miles 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-5 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT LITTLE SNAKE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT LSFO2 


Identification Number on Map 5-1a | J LSFO2 
Recnarce Manasement Blan Little Snake Record of Decision and Approved Resource Management 
8 Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 201 1b) 


Potential Environmental Effects 


The following components of the Little Snake i ] 
Field Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRID oO a 
are located within the planning area boundary: 


Scenic Quality Rating Units: 44 acres of Class B 
and 202 acres of Class C lands VRM 


Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 59 acres of Class III 
moderate and 187 acres of low sensitivity lands 
Distance Zones: 246 acres in the foreground- 
middleground distance zone 

VRI Class: 44 acres of VRI Class I and 202 
acres of VRI Class IV lands. 





| Colorado State 
Amendment of the land-use plan would result in Highway 13 
the following changes to the overall Little Snake (KOP #,66) 
Field Office VRM objectives: 


WYCO-D: 246 fewer acres of VRM Class III 
(currently 929,270 acres) and 246 more acres of 
VRM Class IV (currently 178,590 acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class 

IN which BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as 

partially retaining the existing character of the 

landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. Management activities may 
attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes should repeat the basic 
elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The Project, after application 
of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria of this objective and 
would not be permitted in this area. 


If 246 acres adjacent to Colorado State Highway 13 were amended from VRM Class III to VRM Class IV, then 
the VRM objective would be amended in accordance with the description provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: 
“The objective of this class is to provide for management activities which require major modifications of the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape can be high. These 
management activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer attention. However, every 
attempt should be made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful location, minimal disturbance, 
and repeating the basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class III to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 








Cumulative Effects 

As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 
could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-5 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT LITTLE SNAKE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT LSFO2 
Identification Number on Map 5-1a | [J LSFO2 


RecnireciNianasement Elin Little Snake Record of Decision and Approved Resource Management 
8 Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 201 1b) 


associated with other RFFAs, the Little Snake RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of 


additional adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, 
which would allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-6 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT WHITE RIVER FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT WRFO1 
MR WRPOM 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b |L_] WRFO1 


White River Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Resource Management Plan Management Plan, 1997, as amended (Bureau of Land Management 
1997) 
Amendment? 
All suitable habitat for listed and candidate plant species are exclusion 
areas for new rights-of-way authorizations. 
Decisions regarding right-of-way exclusion areas for listed plant species 
in Chapter 2 (page 2-17), Resource Decisions, of the Approved Resource 
Management Plan would be amended as follows (new text in bold 
italics): 


Nonconformance Issue 


“All known and potential [suitable] for listed and candidate plant 
species, including Areas of Critical Environmental Concern, are 
exclusion areas for new rights-of-way authorizations. Portions of the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project may overlap with 
habitat for listed plant species. If, after application of all feasible 
Description of Potential Plan mitigation measures to reduce impacts on special status plant 
Amendment habitat (including spanning habitats and approving narrower 
rights-of-way), the Project would still occur within identified 
habitat, an exception could be granted by the Field Manager in 
those areas if it was determined, in consultation with the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, that the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 
would not preclude the survival and recovery of the species. The 
Raven Ridge Area of Critical Environmental Concern would 
remain an exclusion area and the Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project would not be permitted within this area.” 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan Unknown Unknown 
Amendment 


Potential Environmental Effects 


Surveys for all special status species would be conducted along 
the selected route prior to construction activities. Potential 
[suitable] habitat for listed and candidate plant species or 
populations identified in the White River Field Office would be 
avoided to the extent possible and any additional mitigation 
measures would be incorporated into the Plan of Development. 





Map insert cannot be provided as 
locations where suitable habitat for 
listed and candidate plants could 
occur would be determined during 
surveys along the selected alternative 
route. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-7 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT WHITE RIVER FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT WRFO? 
MM WREO? 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | L_] WRFO2 


Resource Management Plan 


White River Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Management Plan, 1997, as amended (Bureau of Land Management 
[BLM] 1997) 


Could Decision Require Yes 
Amendment? 


Nonconformance Issue 


Description of Potential Plan 
Amendment 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan 
Amendment 


Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 
application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 
effects of crossing the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway in Canyon 
Pintado would not be compliant with Visual Resource Management 
(VRM) Class II objectives established in the Resource Management 
Plan (RMP) for the area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating 
Worksheet, Key Observation Point #241 and associated visual 
simulation. 

Decisions regarding consistency with VRM classification objectives in 
Chapter 2 (page 2-39), Resource Decisions, of the Approved Resource 
Management Plan currently states: 


Proposed management action and projects will be evaluated for 
consistency with VRM classification objectives. Management 
actions and projects that would noticeably change the characteristic 
of the more sensitive landscapes would be modified to blend in with 
the landscape, denied, or moved to another more suitable location. 


The following text will be added to amend the RMP (new text in bold 
italics): 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy Gateway 
South Transmission Project within VRM Class U1 lands along Link 
C185 from Milepost 7.2 to 8.3 of the Project (approximately 1.1 miles) 
would be amended to VRM Class IV (a total of 34 acres) for only those 
portions of the Project that would still exceed acceptable levels of 
change that could occur within VRM Class III after application of all 
feasible measures to reduce impacts on visual resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the White River RMP would facilitate 
accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 


COUT BAX-B; COUT BAX-C; 
and COUT BAX-E 1.1 mile 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-7 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT WHITE RIVER FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT WRFO2 
White River Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Resource Management Plan Management Plan, 1997, as amended (Bureau of Land Management 
[BLM] 1997) 


Potential Environmental Effects 


The following components of the White River 
Field Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) VRM 
are located within the planning area boundary : Class IV 


Scenic Quality Rating Units: 34 acres of Class B 


lands 

Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 34 acres of high 
sensitivity lands 

Distance Zones: 34 acres in the foreground- 
middleground distance zone 

VRI Class: 34 acres of VRI Class IT lands 


Rangely 





Existing 138kV 
Transmission Line 


Amendment of the land-use plan would result in i ¥ Class III 
the following changes to the overall White River 
Field Office VRM objectives: 


COUT BAX-B: 34 less acres of VRM Class ITI 
(currently 861,680 acres) and 34 more acres of ClassIV ‘5 
VRM Class IV (currently 146,100 acres) - 2 


COUT BAX-C: 34 less acres of VRM Class ITI 

(currently 861,680 acres) and 34 more acres of = 

VRM Class IV (currently 146,100 acres) = 3 
¥ 


COUT BAX-E: 34 less acres of VRM Class III » 
(currently 861,680 acres) and 34 more acres of VRM Class IV (currently 146,100 acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class II which BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as partially retaining the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. 
Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes 
should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The 
Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria 
of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 


Dinosaur Diamond 
Scenic Byway 
(KOP #241) 








If 34 acres adjacent to the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (Colorado State Highway 139) were amended from 
VRM Class HI to VRM Class IV, then the VRM objective would be amended in accordance with the description 
provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: “The objective of this class is to provide for management activities which 
require major modifications of the existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic 
landscape can be high. These management activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer 
attention. However, every attempt should be made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful 
location, minimal disturbance, and repeating the basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class III to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-7 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT WHITE RIVER FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT WRFO? 
ME WREO? 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | L_] WRFO2 


White River Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Resource Management Plan Management Plan, 1997, as amended (Bureau of Land Management 
[BLM] 1997) 


Cumulative Effects 
As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 


could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the White River RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of 
additional adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, 
which would allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-8 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT WHITE RIVER FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT WRFO3 
 WREOs See ees 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | L_] WRFO3 


Resource Management Plan 


White River Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Management Plan, 1997, as amended (Bureau of Land Management 
[BLM] 1997) 


Could Decision Require Yes 
Amendment? 


Nonconformance Issue 


Description of Potential Plan 
Amendment 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan 
Amendment 


Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 
application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 
effects of paralleling Baxter Pass Road would not be compliant with 
Visual Resource Management (VRM) Class III objectives established in 
the resource management plan (RMP) for the area. Refer to Appendix H 
— Contrast Rating Worksheet, Key Observation Point #244, and 
associated visual simulation. 

Decisions regarding consistency with VRM classification objectives in 
Chapter 2 (page 2-39), Resource Decisions, of the Approved Resource 
Management Plan currently states: 


Proposed management action and projects will be evaluated for 
consistency with VRM classification objectives. Management 
actions and projects that would noticeably change the characteristic 
of the more sensitive landscapes would be modified to blend in with 
the landscape, denied, or moved to another more suitable location. 


The following text will be added to amend the RMP (new text in bold 
italics): 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy Gateway 
South Transmission Project within VRM Class U1 lands along Link 
C196 from Mileposts 1.2 to 1.4 and 2.0 to 6.4 of the Project 
(approximately 4.6 miles) would be amended to VRM Class IV (a total 
of 142 acres) for only those portions of the Project that would still 
exceed acceptable levels of change that could occur within VRM Class 
III after application of all feasible measures to reduce impacts on 
visual resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the White River RMP would facilitate 
accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 


All COUT BAX alternative routes ‘ 
4.6 miles 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-8 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT WHITE RIVER FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT WRFO3 
White River Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Resource Management Plan Management Plan, 1997, as amended (Bureau of Land Management 
[BLM] 1997) 


Potential Environmental Effects 


The following components of the White River 
Field Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) VRM 
are located within the planning area boundary: Class III 


VRM 
Class IV 


Scenic Quality Rating Units: 142 acres of Class — Ry is 


B lands ; , 
Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 142 acres of i 20! : 


high sensitivity lands 

Distance Zones: 129 acres in the background 
and 13 acres in the seldom seen distance zones 
VRI Class: 142 acres of VRI Class III lands 


Amendment of the land-use plan would result in |. 
the following changes to the overall White River 
. : See eae Pass Road 
Field Office VRM objectives: La 79 
(KOP # 244) VRM |) 


COUT BAX-B: 142 less acres of VRM Class III Class Zee 
(currently 861,680 acres) and 142 more acres of 

VRM Class IV (currently 146,100 acres) 

COUT BAX-C: 142 less acres of VRM Class ITI 
(currently 861,680 acres) and 142 more acres of 
VRM Class IV (currently 146,100 acres) 

COUT BAX-E: 142 less acres of VRM Class ITI 
(currently 861,680 acres) and 142 more acres of 
VRM Class IV (currently 146,100 acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class III which BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as partially retaining the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. 
Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes 
should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The 
Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria 
of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 


If 142 acres adjacent to Baxter Pass Road were amended from VRM Class HI to VRM Class IV, then the VRM 
objective would be amended in accordance with the description provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: “The 
objective of this class is to provide for management activities which require major modifications of the existing 
character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape can be high. These management 
activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer attention. However, every attempt should be 
made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful location, minimal disturbance, and repeating the 
basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class III to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 


_ Baxter 


Class TI 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-8 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT WHITE RIVER FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT WRFO3 
Identification Number on Map 5-1b | L_] WRFO3 
White River Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 


Resource Management Plan Management Plan, 1997, as amended (Bureau of Land Management 
[BLM] 1997) 


Cumulative Effects 

As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 
could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the White River RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of 
additional adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, 
which would allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-9 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT WHITE RIVER FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT WRFO4 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b 

Management Plan, 1997, as amended (BLM 1997) 

Amendment? 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 
application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, visual effects 
resulting from the proximity of the Project to a residence in Whiskey 

Nonconformance Issue Creek would not be compliant with Visual Resource Management 
(VRM) Class II objectives established in the resource management plan 
for the area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, Key 
Observation Point #242. 
Decisions regarding consistency with VRM classification objectives in 


Chapter 2 (page 2-39), Resource Decisions, of the Approved Resource 
Management Plan currently states: 


Proposed management action and projects will be evaluated for 
consistency with VRM classification objectives. Management 
actions and projects that would noticeably change the characteristic 
of the more sensitive landscapes would be modified to blend in with 
the landscape, denied, or moved to another more suitable location. 


The following text will be added to amend the RMP (new text in bold 
Description of Potential Plan italics): 


Amendment 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy Gateway 
South Transmission Project within VRM Class U1 lands along Link 
C196 from Milepost 10.8 to 11.1 of the Project (approximately 0.3 
mile) would be amended to VRM Class IV (a total of 8 acres) for only 
those portions of the Project that would still exceed acceptable levels of 
change that could occur within VRM Class III after application of all 
feasible measures to reduce impacts on visual resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the White River RMP would facilitate 
accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan All COUT BAX alternative routes 


Amendment 0.3 mile 
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TABLE 5-9 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT WHITE RIVER FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT WRFO4 
LJ WRFO4 
White River Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Management Plan, 1997, as amended (BLM 1997) 
Potential Environmental Effects 


Resource Management Plan 


The following components of the White River 
Field Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) 
are located within the planning area boundary: 


Scenic Quality Rating Units: 8 acres of Class B VRM 
lands Class III 


Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 8 acres of 
moderate sensitivity lands 

Distance Zones: 8 acres in the seldom seen 
distance zone 

VRI Class: 8 acres of VRI Class IV lands 





Amendment of the land-use plan would result in Whiskey Creek 
the following changes to the overall White River Residence 
Field Office VRM objectives: (KOP # 242) 


COUT BAX-B: 8 less acres of VRM Class III 
(currently 861,680 acres) and 8 more acres of 
VRM Class IV (currently 146,100 acres) 


COUT BAX-C: 8 less acres of VRM Class III 
(currently 861,680 acres) and 8 more acres of VRM 
VRM Class IV (currently 146,100 acres) Claseall 


COUT BAX-E: 8 less acres of VRM Class II - 
(currently 861,680 acres) and 8 more acres of VRM Class IV (currently 146,100 acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class III which BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as partially retaining the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. 
Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes 
should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The 
Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria 
of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 


If 8 acres adjacent to a residence in Whiskey Creek were amended from VRM Class II to VRM Class IV, then 
the VRM objective would be amended in accordance with the description provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: 
“The objective of this class is to provide for management activities which require major modifications of the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape can be high. These 
management activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer attention. However, every 
attempt should be made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful location, minimal disturbance, 
and repeating the basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class II to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-9 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT WHITE RIVER FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT WRFO4 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b |L_] WRFO4 
Re ctirce Nanacement Pla White River Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Ls 8 Management Plan, 1997, as amended (BLM 1997) 


Cumulative Effects 
As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 


could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the White River RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of 
additional adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, 
which would allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-10 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT WHITE RIVER FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT WREFOS5 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | L_] WRFOS5S 


White River Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Resource Management Plan Management Plan, 1997, as amended 2009 (Bureau of Land 
Management 1997) 


Could Decision Require Yes 
Amendment? 
The alternative routes follow the Dragon Trail-Atchee Ridge utility 
Nonconformance Issue Cigui cea : os ia 
corridor, which is designated for underground utilities only. 
Right-of-way decisions listed in decisions in the White River Resource 


Management Plan (p. 2-51) would be amended as follows (new text in 
bold italics): 


Description of Potential Plan “DRAGON TRAIL-ATCHEE RIDGE: This corridor follows the 

Amendment route once proposed as the Rangely Loop segment of the 
Northwest Pipeline Expansion Project. It runs south from 
Rangely, to the vicinity of Baxter Pass, is approximately 1-mile 
wide, and will accommodate all buried and overhead linear 
facilities.” 

Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 

Relevant to Potential Plan All COUT BAX alternative routes 16.0 miles 

Amendment 7.1 miles 

Potential Environmental Effects 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

The direct and indirect effects on the resources 
attributed to amending the designation of the 
pipeline corridor to allow overhead utilities, Dragon Trail - 
such as the Project, would be the same as the 1 Atchee Ridge 
direct and indirect effects of constructing, Utility Corridor 
operating, and maintaining the Project described 
for Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, 
and COUT BAX-E in Chapter 3, since this 
amendment would allow the Project to be 
permitted on this route. 


Cumulative Effects 

By amending the land-use plan to convert the 
existing underground corridor to allow 
aboveground utilities, overhead and additional 
underground utilities could be accommodated 
within the corridor. If overhead utilities are 
developed, such as the Project, the TransWest 
Express Project, or other future extra-high j BLM-Administered 
voltage transmission lines, they would likely Lands 

result in cumulative effects on resources similar | 
to cumulative effects from this Project discussed 
in Chapter 4. 


Colorado 











Conversion of the existing north-south, underground corridor to allow aboveground utilities could require 
existing and future pipelines to install cathodic protection if it is currently not in place. 


Currently, the pipelines located in the underground corridor have modified existing vegetation forms through the 
development of a geometrically, cleared right-of-way. By amending the right-of-way decision to allow overhead 
utilities, transmission structures could be constructed, with associated geometric right-of-way vegetation clearing 
and construction access roads, for future transmission projects which would further modify the landscape 
character and views in this area. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-11 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT GRAND JUNCTION FIELD OFFICE 


PLAN AMENDMENT GJFO1 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | [_] GJFO1 


Resource Management Plan 


Grand Junction Resource Area Resource Management Plan and Record 
of Decision, 1987, as amended (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 
1987a) 


Could Decision Require Yes 
Amendment? 


Nonconformance Issue 


Description of Potential Plan 
Amendment 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan 
Amendment 


Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 
application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 
effects of paralleling Garfield County Road 201 would not be compliant 
with Visual Resource Management (VRM) Class III objectives 
established in the resource management plan for the area. Refer to 
Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, Key Observation Point #244, 
and associated visual simulation. 

The relevant objectives and planned management actions for visual 
resource management (2-21) in the Grand Junction RMP currently state: 


“Objective — To protect the quality of the scenic values on public 
land where visual resource management is an issue or where high 
value visual resources exist, and to protect areas having high 
scenic quality, visual sensitivity, and public visibility. 


Planned management actions: 


e Adopt the visual resource management classes as listed in 
Table 15 and shown on Map 15. Modify, relocate, mitigate, or 
deny proposed projects that conflict with the objectives of these 
classes.” 


The following text will be added to the VRM Rationale as well as amend 
the VRM classes listed in Table 15 (new text in bold italics): 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy Gateway 
South Transmission Project within VRM Class I] lands along Link 
C197 from Mileposts 2.4 to 2.5, 2.7 to 4.1, 4.5 to 4.7, 4.9 to 5.3, 6.3 to 
6.6, 8.3 to 8.5, 9.0 to 9.1, and 11.1 to 14.6 of the Project (approximately 
6.2 miles) would be amended to VRM Class IV (a total of 184 acres) 
for only those portions of the Project that would still exceed acceptable 
levels of change that could occur within VRM Class II after 
application of all feasible measures to reduce impacts on visual 
resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the Grand Junction RMP would facilitate 
accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 


All COUT BAX alternative routes 5 
6.2 miles 
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TABLE 5-11 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT GRAND JUNCTION FIELD OFFICE 
PLAN AMENDMENT GJFO1 
Grand Junction Resource Area Resource Management Plan and Record 
Resource Management Plan of Decision, 1987, as amended (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 
1987a) 


Potential Environmental Effects 


The following components of the Grand 
Junction Field Office Visual Resource Inventory 
(VRP are located within the planning area 
boundary 


Scenic Quality Rating Units: 141 acres of : | SF | 
Class B and 43 acres of Class C lands F | VRM 


Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 100 acres of pieriy 

high, 41 acres of moderate, and 43 acres of low 

sensitivity lands 

Distance Zones: 186 acres in the foreground- 

middleground distance zone 

VRI Class: 100 acres of VRI Class II, 41 acres 

of VRI Class HI, and 43 acres of VRI Class IV | 

lands a Garfield County 
Road 201 

(KOP # 244) 


, VRM 
‘Class II 








Amendment of the land-use plan would result in 
the following changes to the overall Grand 
Junction Field Office VRM objectives: 


COUT BAX-B: 184 fewer acres of VRM Class 
I (currently 180,481 acres) and 184 more acres 
of VRM Class IV (currently 838,499 acres) 
COUT BAX-C: 184 fewer acres of VRM Class 
IJ (currently 180,481 acres) and 184 more acres of VRM Class IV (currently 838,499 acres) 

COUT BAX-E: 184 fewer acres of VRM Class III (currently 180,481 acres) and 184 more acres of VRM Class 
IV (currently 838,499 acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class III which BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as partially retaining the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. 
Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes 
should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The 
Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria 
of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 


If 184 acres adjacent to Garfield County Road 201 were amended from VRM Class II to VRM Class IV, then the 
VRM objective would be amended in accordance with the description provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: 
“The objective of this class is to provide for management activities which require major modifications of the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape can be high. These 
management activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer attention. However, every 
attempt should be made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful location, minimal disturbance, 
and repeating the basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class III to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 


“VRM 
Class III 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-11 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT GRAND JUNCTION FIELD OFFICE 
PLAN AMENDMENT GJFO1 
Grand Junction Resource Area Resource Management Plan and Record 
Resource Management Plan of Decision, 1987, as amended (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 
1987a) 


Cumulative Effects 

As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 
could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Grand Junction RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of 
additional adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, 
which would allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-12 
COLORADO CANYONS NATIONAL CONSERVATION AREA PLAN AMENDMENT 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | Not applicable 


Colorado Canyons National Conservation Area Resource Management 
Resource Management Plan Plan 
Could Decision Require No 
Amendment? 


Description of Potential Plan 
None 
Amendment 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) . : 
Relevant to Potential Plan Not applicable Bovepphcable 


Amendment 
Potential Environmental Effects 


Not applicable 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-13 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE PLAN AMENDMENT 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b_ | Not applicable 


National Park Service Dinosaur National Monument: Dinosaur National 
Resource Management Plan 

Monument General Management Plan 
Could Decision Require To be decided 
Amendment? 


Nonconformance Tssue 


Description of Potential Plan 
None 
Amendment 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan Not applicable Not applicable 
Amendment 


Potential Environmental Effects 


Not applicable 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-14 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT SALT LAKE CITY FIELD OFFICE 
PLAN AMENDMENT SLFO1 
Salt Lake District, Record of Decision for the Pony Express Resource 
Resource Management Plan Management Plan and Rangeland Program Summary for Utah County 
(Bureau of Land Management 1990) 
Amendment? 
The alternative routes and route variations traverse small parcels of lands 
administered by the Salt Lake Field Office not located within a 
designated utility corridor. According to the Pony Express Resource 
Management Plan Record of Decision (page 56) “future proposals for 
major rights-of-way such as pipelines, large power lines, and permanent 
Nonconformance Issue improved roads must use identified corridors. Otherwise, a planning 
amendment and appropriate environmental analysis will be required. 
Proposals that are not considered major may be sited outside corridors 
after demonstrating that locating within a corridor is not viable. In all 
cases, the utilization of ROW [right-of-way] in common shall be 
considered whenever possible.” 
For Alternatives COUT-B and COUT-C, the utility corridor decisions in 
Description of Potential Plan the Pony Express Resource Management Plan Record of Decision 
Amendment page 56, Figure 10) would be amended to include the Project right-of- 
way as a utility corridor. 


COUT-A, COUT-A-1, COUT-B, 
and COUT-C 


COUT-B-1, COUT-B-2, 
COUT-B-4, COUT-C-1, 
COUT-C-2, and COUT-C-4 


COUT-B-3, COUT-B-5, Link 
COUT-C-3, and COUT-C-5 U516 3.0 miles 


0.2 mile 


0.1 mil 
Alternative Routes (Link[s]) uo 


Relevant to Potential Plan 


Amendment 3.4 miles 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-14 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT SALT LAKE CITY FIELD OFFICE 
PLAN AMENDMENT SLFO1 
[ SLFO! 

Salt Lake District, Record of Decision for the Pony Express Resource 

Resource Management Plan Management Plan and Rangeland Program Summary for Utah County 
(Bureau of Land Management 1990) 

Potential Environmental Effects 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

The direct and indirect effects on the resources 
attributed to amending the utility corridor width 
would be the same as the direct and indirect 
effects of constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the Project described for 
Alternatives COUT-A and route variations, 
COUT-B and route variations, COUT-C and 
route variations in Chapter 3, since this 
amendment would allow the Project to be 


: ; f ON f (Us15) 
permitted on this route. 5 % LE Pas, Soldier 


Existing Utility 
Corridors 


= Summit 
Cumulative Effects 


Including the Project right-of-way as a utility (Ue21) (C460) 
corridor could allow additional utilities to be 
located within the corridor. If additional utilities 
are developed, such as the TransWest Express 
Project or other future extra-high voltage 
transmission lines, they would likely result in 
cumulative effects on resources similar to 
cumulative effects from this Project discussed in 
Chapter 4. 


Administered 
Lands 








Including the Project right-of-way as a utility 
corridor could allow increased access into an area previously closed to vehicular traffic. 


Including the Project right-of-way as a utility corridor could create a siting opportunity for future projects as this 
area would become more dominated by transmission lines, such as the TransWest Express Project or other future 
extra-high voltage transmission lines if additional exceptions were granted. The addition of these potential 
projects has the potential to further impact visual values from viewing locations through additional structures, 
vegetation management activities, and access roads in this area. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-15 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT FILLMORE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT 
Not applicable 
Richfield District House Range Resource Management Plan and Record 
Resource Management Plan of Decision Rangeland Program Summary (Bureau of Land 
Management 1987e) 


Could Decision Require No 
Amendment? 
Not applicable 


Description of Potential Plan 
None 
Amendment 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan Not applicable 
Amendment 


Potential Environmental Effects 


Not applicable 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-16 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PRICE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT PFO1 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008d) 
Amendment? 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 
application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 
effects of paralleling the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (U.S. 
Nonconformance Issue Highway 6) would not be compliant with Visual Resource Management 
(VRM) Class Il objectives established in the resource management plan 
for the area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, Key 
Observation Point #41, and associated visual simulation. 


The relevant goals and objectives for visual resource management 
(page 77) in the Price RMP currently state: 


“Goals: 


e Identify scenic resources, integral landscapes, and vistas that 
contribute to the sense of place and quality of life of visitors 
and residents. Assign VRM classes to all landscapes. 


e Manage scenic resources, integral vistas, and landscapes for the 
benefit of local residents and visitors. 


e Identify acceptable levels of manmade contrast on area 
landscapes. 


Objectives: 


¢ Over the life of the plan management actions will be conducted 
in a manner that protects scenic values and landscapes through 
the use of the Visual Management System. 


Use proper design techniques and mitigation measures, future 
projects and use authorizations under this plan to minimize 
contrast with the characteristic landscape and not exceed the 
VRM Management Class Standards.” 


Description of Potential Plan 
Amendment 


Additionally, specific management decisions are listed stating the VRM 
Class associated with different planning decisions. The following text 
will be added to amend the list of management decisions (new text in 
bold italics, please note each amendment is associated with a 
particular Project alternative route): 


COUT BAX-C 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy Gateway 
South Transmission Project within VRM Class UI lands along Link 
U488 from Milepost 12.0 to 15.1 of the Project (approximately 3.1 
miles) would be amended to VRM Class IV (a total of 95 acres) for 
only those portions of the Project that would still exceed acceptable 
levels of change that could occur within VRM Class ITI after 
application of all feasible measures to reduce impacts on visual 
resources is exhausted.” 


COUT BAX-E 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy Gateway 
South Transmission Project within VRM Class HI lands along Link 
U488 from Milepost 12.0 to 15.1 and Link U489 from Mileposts 0.0 to 
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TABLE 5-16 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PRICE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT PFO1 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b |) PFO1 


ReGireciNiannee ment plat Price Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008d) 


4.2 and 4.3 to 4.5 of the Project (approximately 7.5 miles) would be 
amended to VRM Class IV (a total of 229 acres) for only those 
portions of the Project that would still exceed acceptable levels of 
change that could occur within VRM Class III after application of all 
feasible measures to reduce impacts on visual resources is exhausted.” 
Amendment of this decision in the Price RMP would facilitate 
accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 


Link 
Alternative Routes (Link[s]) U488 3.1 miles 
Relevant to Potential Plan 
Amendment COUT BAX-E 3.1 miles 
4.4 miles 


Potential Environmental Effects 


The following components of the Price Field 
Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) are Z 
located within the planning area boundary : Woodside 


COUT BAX-C: 

Scenic Quality Rating Units: 95 acres of ClassC | pinosaur Diamond 
lands Scenic Byway 
Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 95 acres of (KOP #41) 
moderate sensitivity lands 

Distance Zones: 95 acres in the foreground- 

middleground distance zone 

VRI Class: 95 acres of VRI Class IV lands 


¥ 
COUT BAX-E: \ 2 
4 


Scenic Quality Rating Units: 229 acres of Class 
C lands 

Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 229 acres of 
moderate sensitivity lands ; 
Distance Zones: 229 acres in the foreground- VRM Exis ting 138kV 
middleground distance zone Class III \ 
VRI Class: 229 acres of VRI Class IV lands 


Transmission Line 


Amendment of the land-use plan would result in ‘ a 
the following changes to the overall Price Field 


Office VRM objectives: 


COUT BAX-C: 95 fewer acres of VRM Class III (currently 1,248,000 acres) and 95 more acres of VRM Class 
IV (currently 291,000 acres) 

COUT BAX-E: 229 fewer acres of VRM Class III (currently 1,248,000 acres) and 229 more acres of VRM Class 
IV (currently 291,000 acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class III which BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as partially retaining the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. 
Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes 
should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The 
Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria 
of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-16 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PRICE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT PFO1 


[) PFO! 
Price Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008d) 

If 95 or 229 acres (depending on the selected alternative route) adjacent to U.S. Highway 6 were amended from 
VRM Class HI to VRM Class IV, then the VRM objective would be amended in accordance with the description 
provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: “The objective of this class is to provide for management activities which 
require major modifications of the existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic 
landscape can be high. These management activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer 


attention. However, every attempt should be made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful 
location, minimal disturbance, and repeating the basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class III to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 


Cumulative Effects 

As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 
could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Price RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of additional 
adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would 
allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-17 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PRICE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT PFO2 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008d) 
Amendment? 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 
application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 
effects of paralleling the Wedge Overlook/Buckhorn Draw Scenic 
Nonconformance Issue Backway would not be compliant with Visual Resource Management 
(VRM) Class II objectives established in the resource management plan 
for the area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, Key 
Observation Point #218. 


The relevant goals and objectives for visual resource management 
(page 77) in the Price RMP currently state: 


“Goals: 


¢ Identify scenic resources, integral landscapes, and vistas that 
contribute to the sense of place and quality of life of visitors 
and residents. Assign VRM classes to all landscapes. 


Manage scenic resources, integral vistas, and landscapes for the 
benefit of local residents and visitors. 


Identify acceptable levels of manmade contrast on area 
landscapes. 


Objectives: 


¢ Over the life of the plan management actions will be conducted 
in a manner that protects scenic values and landscapes through 
the use of the Visual Management System. 


Description of Potential Plan Use proper design techniques and mitigation measures, future 

Amendment projects and use authorizations under this plan to minimize 
contrast with the characteristic landscape and not exceed the 
VRM Management Class Standards.” 


Additionally, specific management decisions are listed stating the VRM 
Class associated with different planning decisions. The following text 
will be added to amend the list of management decisions (new text in 
bold italics): 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy 
Gateway South Transmission Project within VRM Class III lands 
along Link U731 from Milepost 1.0 to 2.7 of the Project 
(approximately 1.7 miles) would be amended to VRM Class IV (a total 
of 51 acres) for only those portions of the Project that would still 
exceed acceptable levels of change that could occur within VRM Class 
ITI after application of all feasible measures to reduce impacts on 
visual resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the Price RMP would facilitate 
accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 


COUT BAX-B and 
COUT BAX-C 1.7 miles 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan 
Amendment 
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TABLE 5-17 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PRICE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT PFO2 


|_Byxey) 
Price Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008d) 


The following components of the Price Field 

Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) are 

located within the planning area boundary: ‘ Existing 345kV 

Scenic Quality Rating Units: 51 acres of Class C , ee 
Lines 

lands 

Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 45 acres of high 

and 6 acres of moderate sensitivity lands 

Distance Zones: 51 acres in the foreground- 

middleground distance zone 

VRI Class: 45 acres of VRI Class HI and 6 acres 

of VRI Class IV lands 


— 
~* 





Amendment of the land-use plan would result in 

the following changes to the overall Price Field 

Office VRM objectives: | Wedge Overlook/ 

Buckhorn Draw 

Scenic Backway | _ VRM 
(KOP # 218) | Class III 


COUT BAX-B: 51 fewer acres of VRM Class 
IU (currently 1,248,000 acres) and 51 more 
acres of VRM Class IV (currently 291,000 
acres) L 7 
COUT BAX-C: 51 fewer acres of VRM Class J 2 / VRM 
III (currently 1,248,000 acres) and 51 more ! ; Class IV 
acres of VRM Class IV (currently 291,000 
acres) 








Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class III which BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as partially retaining the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. 
Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes 
should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The 
Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria 
of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 


If 51 acres adjacent to this scenic backway were amended from VRM Class HI to VRM Class IV, then the VRM 
objective would be amended in accordance with the description provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: “The 
objective of this class is to provide for management activities which require major modifications of the existing 
character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape can be high. These management 
activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer attention. However, every attempt should be 
made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful location, minimal disturbance, and repeating the 
basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class III to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 
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TABLE 5-17 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PRICE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT PFO2 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | J) PFO2 
Beciurce Neanaenent Plait Price Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008d) 
Cumulative Effects 
As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 


could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Price RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of additional 
adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would 
allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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TABLE 5-18 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PRICE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT PFO3 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008d) 
Amendment? 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 
application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 
effects of paralleling the San Rafael Swell Destination Route (Green 
Nonconformance Issue River Cutoff Road) would not be compliant with Visual Resource 
Management (VRM) Class III objectives established in the RMP for the 
area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, Key 
Observation Point #326. 


The relevant goals and objectives for visual resource management 
(page 77) in the Price RMP currently state: 


“Goals: 


e Identify scenic resources, integral landscapes, and vistas that 
contribute to the sense of place and quality of life of visitors 
and residents. Assign VRM classes to all landscapes. 


Manage scenic resources, integral vistas, and landscapes for the 
benefit of local residents and visitors. 


Identify acceptable levels of manmade contrast on area 
landscapes. 


Objectives: 


¢ Over the life of the plan management actions will be conducted 
in a manner that protects scenic values and landscapes through 
the use of the Visual Management System. 


Description of Potential Plan Use proper design techniques and mitigation measures, future 

Amendment projects and use authorizations under this plan to minimize 
contrast with the characteristic landscape and not exceed the 
VRM Management Class Standards.” 


Additionally, specific management decisions are listed stating the VRM 
Class associated with different planning decisions. The following text 
will be added to amend the list of management decisions (new text in 
bold italics): 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy 
Gateway South Transmission Project within VRM Class III lands 
along Link U734 from Milepost 0.0 to 10.7 of the Project 
(approximately 10.7 miles) would be amended to VRM Class IV (a 
total of 324 acres) for only those portions of the Project that would still 
exceed acceptable levels of change that could occur within VRM Class 
III after application of all feasible measures to reduce impacts on 
visual resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the Price RMP would facilitate 
accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 
Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan COUT BAX-C 


Amendment 10.7 miles 
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TABLE 5-18 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PRICE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT PFO3 


Mi PFO 
Price Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008d) 


The following components of the Price Field lt. % 
‘ : Existing 138kV | 
Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) are fe 


located within the planning area boundary: Transmission Line \ 


Scenic Quality Rating Units: 271 acres of Class VRM Woodside y 5 
B, and 53 acres of Class C lands Class III ’ 
Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 324 acres of 

moderate sensitivity lands 

Distance Zones: 324 acres in the foreground- 

middleground distance zone 

VRI Class: 271 acres of VRI Class III and 53 

acres of VRI Class IV lands 





Amendment of the land-use plan would result in 
the following changes to the overall Price Field San Rafael Swell 
Office VRM objectives: Destination Route 


COUT BAX-C: 324 fewer acres of VRM Class (KOP # 326) 
IW (currently 1,248,000 acres) and 324 more +10 


acres of VRM Class IV (currently 291,000 “ (BaP me ce ‘ 
( y \ | Existing 345kV | 


acres) : >. XQ Transmission Line 
VRM NY \ 


Class] — | 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class 
I which the BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as 
partially retaining the existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape 
should be moderate. Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual 
observer. Changes should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic 
landscape. The Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to 
meet the criteria of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 


If 324 acres adjacent to Green River Cutoff Road were amended from VRM Class II to VRM Class IV, then the 
VRM objective would be amended in accordance with the description provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: 
“The objective of this class is to provide for management activities which require major modifications of the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape can be high. These 
management activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer attention. However, every 
attempt should be made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful location, minimal disturbance, 
and repeating the basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class II to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 





oN 
10% \ 





Cumulative Effects 

As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 
could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
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Chapter 5 — Land-use Plan Amendments 


TABLE 5-18 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PRICE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT PFO3 
Identification Number on Map 5-1b | HJ PFO3 


RecireniNianaee ment plats Price Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008d) 


associated with other RFFAs, the Price RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of additional 


adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would 
allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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TABLE 5-19 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PRICE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT PFO4 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | J PFO4 
Re airce Nennacement Pla Price Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management 2008d) 
Could Decision Require Yes 
Amendment? 
Crosses Big Hole Rock Art Area of Critical Environmental Concern, an 
Nonconformance Issue : : 4 % 
exclusion area for new utility corridors. 


Special management prescriptions in Special Designations section of the 
Approved Resource Management Plan, under the subheading Rock Art 
Area of Critical Environmental Concern (page 136) would be amended 
as follows (new text in bold italics): 


“Manage with the following special management prescriptions: 


Oil and gas will be open to leasing subject to major 
constraints (NSO) 

Closed to disposal of mineral materials 

Recommended for withdrawal from locatable mineral entry 
Excluded for [right-of-way] grants. This stipulation could be 
granted an exception by the Field Manager if conditions 
warrant and the decision is documented through 
environmental analysis. An exception would suspend the 
stipulation on a one-time basis.” 


Description of Potential Plan 
Amendment 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 

Relevant to Potential Plan COUT BAX-B , 
0.2 mile 

Amendment 


Potential Environmental Effects 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

The direct and indirect effects on the resources 

attributed to amending the stipulation to grant a 

one-time exception would be same as the direct 

and indirect effects of constructing, operating, 

and maintaining the Project described for 

Alternative COUT BAX-B in Chapter 3, since tints 2 te 
this amendment would allow the Project to be ee 
permitted on this route. one ee 


Cumulative Effects 

Cumulative effects from allowing a one-time 

exception would likely result in similar leak 

cumulative effects on resources from this i ie a 

Project in Chapter 4. 4 “ 
J nap Big Hole 


Allowing a one-time exception could create a Rock Art 
siting opportunity for future projects as this area 

would become more dominated by transmission 

lines, such as the TransWest Express Project or 

other future extra-high voltage transmission 

lines if additional exceptions were granted. The 

addition of these potential projects has the 

potential to further impact visual values from 

viewing locations through additional structures, vegetation management activities, and access roads in this area. 


Existing 345kV 
Transmission Line 
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TABLE 5-20 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PRICE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT PFO5 
Identification Number on Map 5-1b | HJ) PFOS 


Price Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008d) 
Amendment? 
New utility corridors in these areas will require a potential land-use plan 
amendment. 


The right-of-way decision presented in in the Lands and Realty section 
of the Approved Resource Management Plan (RMP) under LAR-23 
(page 122) would be amended as follows (new text in bold italics): 


*“LAR-23 


All utility corridors within the PFO are designated for any size 
utility and transportation uses needed. The corridors are | mile in 
width crossing any BLM-administered public lands, with the 
exception of the utility corridor established along Interstate 70 
(I-70), which is 1.5 miles in width. These approved corridors will 
be the preferred location for future major linear [rights-of-way] 
that meet the following criteria: 


Description of Potential Plan 
Amendment 


Pipelines with a diameter greater than 16 inches 
Transmission (not distribution) lines with a voltage capacity 


of 69 kV or greater 


Significant conduits requiring a permanent width greater than 
50 feet. 


Map R-21 in the Approved RMP also would be revised to show 
the amended corridor width along I-70.” 


0.1 mile 
COUT BAX-B 0.2 mile 
0.4 mile 
2.1 miles 
0.1 mile 
COUT BAX-C 0.4 mile 
2.1 miles 
10.1 miles 
Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan eae 
Amendment COUT BAX-E 9. Saniles 
0.4 mile 


COUT-C 
Links 
COUT-C-4 AND COUT-C-5 UAI1 2.5 miles 


Links 
COUT-H U406 0.9 mile 
U408 0.4 mile 
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TABLE 5-20 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PRICE FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT PFO5 
Identification Number on Map 5-1b | HJ) PFOS 


Reenurueivianncemenrirn Price Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 


Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008d) 


0.9 mile 

Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 0.4 mile 
Relevant to Potential Plan COUT-I 1.1 miles 
Amendment 6.1 miles 
9.2 miles 


Potential Environmental Effects 

Direct and Indirect Effects 

The direct and indirect effects on the resources 

attributed to amending the width of the existing 

utility corridor to allow additional utilities, such 

as the Project, would be the same as the direct 

and indirect effects of constructing, operating, 

and maintaining the Project described for 

Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, : < i Existing Utility 
COUT BAX-E, COUT-C (including Route 2 : >> Corridors 
Variations COUT-C-4 and COUT-C-5), COUT- ie 5 An 2 & AD 
H, and COUT-I in Chapter 3, since this A J L 
amendment would allow the Project to be 
permitted on this route. 


oe 
ie 


Saesssy YK 


Cumulative Effects 
Cumulative effects from amending the corridor 
width would likely result in similar cumulative 


effects on resources from this Project in . Administered 
Chapter 4. 


Lands 


SS 


* 


£& 
Kk 


S 


By amending the land-use plan to modify the 
utility corridor width, the Project or other future : 10 
extra-high voltage transmission lines could be ; on 
sited in these lands and these areas would 


PFOS 


ma Omran 





RS 


become more dominated by transmission lines. The addition of these potential projects has the potential to further 


impact visual values from viewing locations through additional structures, vegetation management activities, and 
access roads in this area. 
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TABLE 5-21 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO1 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 
Amendment? 
New utilities must cross the Green River at Fourmile Bottom. The 
alternative route crosses in the designated area, which is also designated 
as Visual Resource Management (VRM) Class II. Because of the level 
of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the application of 
appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual effects of crossing 
the Green River at Fourmile Bottom would not be compliant with VRM 
Nonconformance Issue Class II objectives established in the resource management plan for the 


area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, Key 
Observation Point #203, and associated visual simulation. 


Crossing the Green River outside of the Fourmile Bottom area also 
would not be compliant with Lands and Realty Decision LAR-31 in the 
Approved RMP. 

The relevant goals and objectives for visual resource management 
(page 136) in the Vernal RMP currently state: 


“Goals and Objectives: 


¢ Manage the public lands (see Figure 16a) in such a way to 
preserve those scenic vistas, which are deemed to be most 
important. 


In their impact on the quality of life for residents and 
communities in the areas. 


In their contribution to the quality of recreational visitor 
experiences. 


In supporting the regional tourism industry and segments of the 
local economy dependent on public land resources. 


Seek to complement the rural, agricultural, historic, and urban 

landscapes on adjoining private, state, and tribal lands by 
Description of Potential Plan maintaining the integrity of background vistas on the public 
Amendment lands.” 


Additionally, specific management decisions are listed by VRM Class 
including VRM-4 which states “Approximately 786,612 acres will be 
managed as VRM Class III’. The following text will be added to amend 
management decision VRM-4 (new text in bold italics): 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy Gateway 
South Transmission Project within VRM Class I lands (associated 
with the Lower Green River Corridor Area of Critical Environmental 
Concern) along Link U400 from Mileposts 6.5 to 7.0 and 7.1 to 8.4 of 
the Project (approximately 1.8 miles) would be amended to VRM Class 
III (a total of 55 acres) for only those portions of the Project that 
would still exceed acceptable levels of change that could occur within 
VRM Class II after application of all feasible measures to reduce 
impacts on visual resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the Vernal RMP would facilitate 
accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 
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TABLE 5-21 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO1 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | Hl VFO! 


Recher Nicaibement bine Vernal Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 


Lands and Realty decision LAR-31 in Section E (page 89), Management 

Decisions, of the Approved RMP would be amended as follows (new 

text in bold italics): 
“LAR-31 
Future [rights-of-way] that cross the Lower or Upper Green River 
will be placed in the Fourmile Bottom Area or at the Head of Little 
Swallow Canyon. An exception could be granted by the Field 
Manager to allow for the placement of the right-of-way for the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of the Energy Gateway 
South Transmission Project up to 1 mile north of the existing 
pipelines in the Fourmile Bottom area if, after application of all 
feasible mitigation measures, environmental analysis indicated 
more acceptable impacts than siting the Project right-of-way 
adjacent to existing pipelines in the Fourmile Bottom Area.” 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan 
Amendment 


COUT-C and all route variations, 
COUT-H, and COUT-I 1.8 miles 


Potential Environmental Effects 


The following components of the Vernal Field 
Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) are 
located within the planning area boundary: 


Scenic Quality Rating Units: 7 acres of Class A 
and 48 acres of Class C lands 


Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 55 acres of high 
sensitivity lands 

Distance Zones: 55 acres in the foreground- 
middleground distance zone 

VRI Class: 7 acres of VRI Class II and 48 acres 
of VRI Class III lands 





Amendment of the land-use plan would result in 
the following changes to the overall Vernal 
Field Office VRM objectives: 


COUT-C: 55 fewer acres of VRM Class II 
(currently 231,911 acres) and 55 more acres of 
VRM Class HI (currently 786,612 acres) 
COUT-H: 55 fewer acres of VRM Class IT 
(currently 231,911 acres) and 55 more acres of 
VRM Class HI (currently 786,612 acres) 
COUT-I: 55 fewer acres of VRM Class II 


VRM 
Class II 


VRM 
Class II 


, VRM 
Fourmile Bottom Class IV 


(KOP # 203) 
ae 


= 
- —_— 
—a_ — F 








(currently 231,911 acres) and 55 more acres of VRM Class II (currently 786,612 acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 


This area is currently managed as VRM Class II which BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as retaining the existing 
character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be low. Management 
activities may be seen, but should not attract attention from the casual observer. Any changes must repeat the 
basic elements of form, line, color, and texture found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic 
landscape. The Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to 
meet the criteria of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 
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TABLE 5-21 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO1 


i vro! 
Vernal Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 
If 55 acres adjacent to the Green River were amended from VRM Class II to VRM Class HI, then the VRM 
objective would be amended in accordance with the description provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: “The 
objective of this class is to partially retain the existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the 
characteristic landscape should be moderate. Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate 


the view of the casual observer. Changes should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural 
features of the characteristic landscape.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class II to VRM Class III would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to retain landscape character to accept 
instead, activities to only partially retain landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class should not attract attention would be allowed to attract attention as long as views would not be 
dominated. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, the allowance of the 
Project. 


Amendment of LAR-31 of the Approved RMP to allow siting of the Project to cross the Green River up to 1 mile 
north of Fourmile Bottom area would eliminate crossing of clay reed-mustard habitat, avoid Uinta Basin hookless 
cactus transplant areas, and would likely result in the Project crossing fewer miles of Level 1 Sclerocactus core 
habitat potentially reducing the number of Uinta Basin hookless cactus individuals to be relocated. However, 
locating the Project up to 1 mile north of Fourmile Bottom Area would have increased impacts on the scenery 
adjacent to the Green River and recreation views from the river than if colocated with the existing pipelines, 
which have already influenced visual values adjacent to the river. Note the Green River has been identified as a 
suitable wild and scenic river segment (with a tentative “scenic” classification); and the Lower Green River 
Corridor Area of Critical Environmental Concern has been designated for riparian habitat and scenery values, 
where both the existing alternative route and a route modification to the north would cross the river. Per BLM 
Manual 6400 - Wild and Scenic Rivers (Section 3.61), “additional or new [right-of-way] facilities should be 
located, to the greatest extent possible, to share, parallel or adjoin an existing right-of-way. If the Project were 
sited in Moon Bottom, it would not share, parallel, or adjoin an existing right-of-way. There also would be 
increased visibility of the Project from the river since transmission structures would be sited in gentler terrain 
along a river bend where views of the Project would be longer in duration. 


The potential to encounter cultural resource sites of great significance to the Ute Tribe would be anticipated at 
any crossing of the Green River. At least one sacred site has been identified by the Ute Tribe in the Fourmile 
Bottom area and several tower sites attributed to the Fremont occupation of the region are known along this 
section of the river. Further investigation would be required to identify specific impacts to cultural resources and 
the potential for avoidance or mitigation of those impacts. 


Cumulative Effects 

As currently managed as VRM Class II, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 
could moderately contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless 
determined to meet existing VRM Class II objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class III, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Vernal RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of additional 
adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would 
allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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TABLE 5-21 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO1 
Identification Number on Map 5-1b | Hl VFO1 


Recher Niaiatement pints Vernal Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 


Amendment of LAR-31 of the Approved RMP to allow siting of the Project to cross the Green River up to 1 mile 


north of Fourmile Bottom area would create a siting opportunity for future linear utility projects, such as the 
TransWest Express Project or other future overhead transmission lines. By the introduction of the Project into 
these areas, the level of surface disturbance and potential for negative impacts to Uinta Basin hookless cactus and 
other special status plants would be increased. However, if the disturbance from similar RFFAs were 
consolidated in defined linear corridors, cumulative effects on Uinta Basin hookless cactus and other special 
status plants would not be additive for each subsequent RFFA (e.g., overhead transmission lines). 
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TABLE 5-22 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO2 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 
Amendment? 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 
application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 
effects resulting from the proximity of the Project to the Enron 
Recreation Area would not be compliant with Visual Resource 
Management (VRM) Class II objectives established in the resource 
management plan for the area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast 
Worksheet, Key Observation Point #87, and associated visual 
simulations. 


The relevant goals and objectives for visual resource management 
(page 136) in the Vernal RMP currently state: 


Nonconformance Issue 


“Goals and Objectives: 


¢ Manage the public lands (see Figure 16a) in such a way to 
preserve those scenic vistas, which are deemed to be most 
important. 


In their impact on the quality of life for residents and 
communities in the areas. 


In their contribution to the quality of recreational visitor 
experiences. 


In supporting the regional tourism industry and segments of the 
local economy dependent on public land resources. 


Seek to complement the rural, agricultural, historic, and urban 
Description of Potential Plan landscapes on adjoining private, state, and tribal lands by 
Amendment maintaining the integrity of background vistas on the public 
lands.” 


Additionally, specific management decisions are listed by VRM Class 
including VRM-5 which states “Approximately 643,641 acres will be 
managed as VRM Class IV”. The following text will be added to amend 
management decision VRM-5 (new text in bold italics): 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy 
Gateway South Transmission Project within VRM Class III lands 
along Link U300 from Milepost 8.6 to 8.9 of the Project 
(approximately 0.3 mile) would be amended to VRM Class IV (a total 
of 9 acres) for only those portions of the Project that would still exceed 
acceptable levels of change that could occur within VRM Class III 
after application of all feasible measures to reduce impacts on visual 
resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the Vernal RMP would facilitate 

accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 
Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan 
Amendment 


COUT-C and all route variations, 
COUT-H, and COUT-I 0.3 mile 
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TABLE 5-22 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO2 


i vFo2 
Vernal Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 


The following components of the Vernal Field 
Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) are 
located within the planning area boundary: 


Scenic Quality Rating Units: 6 acres of Class A 


and 3 acres of Class C lands 
Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 9 acres of 
moderate sensitivity lands 
Distance Zones: 9 acres in the foreground- 
middleground distance zone 
VRI Class: 6 acres of VRI Class II and 3 acres 
of VRI Class IV lands VRM 

\, Class Mm - 


Recreation Area 
(KOP # 87) - 





Amendment of the land-use plan would result in a 
the following changes to the overall Vernal ie SS 
Field Office VRM objectives: 


COUT-C: 9 fewer acres of VRM Class III 

(currently 786,612 acres) and 9 more acres of 

VRM Class IV (currently 643,641 acres) 

COUT-H: 9 fewer acres of VRM Class III VRM 
(currently 786,612 acres) and 9 more acres of Class IV 
VRM Class IV (currently 643,641 acres) 
COUT-I: 9 fewer acres of VRM Class II 
(currently 786,612 acres) and 9 more acres of VRM Class IV (currently 643,641 acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class II which the BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as partially retaining 
the existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. 
Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes 
should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The 
Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria 
of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 


If 9 acres adjacent to the White River were amended from VRM Class III to VRM Class IV, then the VRM 
objective would be amended in accordance with the description provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: “The 
objective of this class is to provide for management activities which require major modifications of the existing 
character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape can be high. These management 
activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer attention. However, every attempt should be 
made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful location, minimal disturbance, and repeating the 
basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class HI to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 
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TABLE 5-22 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO2 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | Hl VFO2 
Be caucce Nasnatenent Plait Vernal Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 
Cumulative Effects 
As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 


could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Vernal RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of additional 
adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would 
allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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TABLE 5-23 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO3 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 
Amendment? 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 
application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 
effects of crossing the Nine Mile Canyon Scenic Backway would not be 
Nonconformance Issue compliant with Visual Resource Management (VRM) Class III 
objectives established in the resource management plan for the area. 
Refer to Appendix H — Contrast Rating Worksheet, Key Observation 
Point #273. 


The relevant goals and objectives for visual resource management 
(page 136) in the Vernal RMP currently state: 


“Goals and Objectives: 


¢ Manage the public lands (see Figure 16a) in such a way to 
preserve those scenic vistas, which are deemed to be most 
important. 


In their impact on the quality of life for residents and 
communities in the areas. 


In their contribution to the quality of recreational visitor 
experiences. 


In supporting the regional tourism industry and segments of the 
local economy dependent on public land resources. 


Seek to complement the rural, agricultural, historic, and urban 
landscapes on adjoining private, state, and tribal lands by 
maintaining the integrity of background vistas on the public 
lands.” 


Description of Potential Plan 
Amendment 


Additionally, specific management decisions are listed by VRM Class 
including VRM-5 which states “Approximately 643,641 acres will be 
managed as VRM Class IV”. The following text will be added to amend 
management decision VRM-5 (new text in bold italics): 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy 
Gateway South Transmission Project within VRM Class III lands 
along Link U401 from Milepost 1.3 to 2.6 of the Project 
(approximately 1.3 miles) would be amended to VRM Class IV (a total 
of 41 acres) for only those portions of the Project that would still 
exceed acceptable levels of change that could occur within VRM Class 
III after application of all feasible measures to reduce impacts on 
visual resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the Vernal RMP would facilitate 

accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 
Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan 
Amendment 


COUT-C and all route variations, 
COUT-H, and COUT-I 1.3 miles 
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TABLE 5-23 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO3 


Mi Vro3 
Vernal Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 


The following components of the Vernal Field 
Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) are VRM / 
located within the planning area boundary : Class IV Nine Mile Canyon 


: : : Sia. Scenic Backway 
Scenic Quality Rating Units: 41 acres of Class B - (KOP # 273) 


lands 

Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 41 acres of high 
sensitivity lands 

Distance Zones: 41 acres in the foreground- 
middleground distance zone 

VRI Class: 41 acres of VRI Class I lands 





Amendment of the land-use plan would result in 
the following changes to the overall Vernal 
Field Office VRM objectives: 


COUT-C: 41 fewer acres of VRM Class III 
(currently 786,612 acres) and 41 more acres of 
VRM Class IV (currently 643,641 acres) 
COUT-H: 41 fewer acres of VRM Class III 
(currently 786,612 acres) and 41 more acres of 
VRM Class IV (currently 643,641 acres) 


COUT-I: 41 fewer acres of VRM Class III 
(currently 786,612 acres) and 41 more acres of 
VRM Class IV (currently 643,641 acres) 








Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class III which BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as partially retaining the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. 
Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes 
should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The 
Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria 
of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 


If 41 acres adjacent to this scenic backway were amended from VRM Class HI to VRM Class IV, then the VRM 
objective would be amended in accordance with the description provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: “The 
objective of this class is to provide for management activities which require major modifications of the existing 
character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape can be high. These management 
activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer attention. However, every attempt should be 
made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful location, minimal disturbance, and repeating the 
basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class III to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 
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TABLE 5-23 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO3 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | Hl VFO3 
Be caucce Nasnaeenient Plait Vernal Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 
Cumulative Effects 
As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 


could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Vernal RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of additional 
adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would 
allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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TABLE 5-24 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO4 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 
Amendment? 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 
application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 
effects of paralleling Argyle Canyon Road would not be compliant with 
Nonconformance Issue Visual Resource Management (VRM) Class III objectives established in 
the resource management plan for the area. Refer to Appendix H — 
Contrast Rating Worksheets, Key Observation Point #200, and 
associated visual simulation. 


The relevant goals and objectives for visual resource management 
(page 136) in the Vernal RMP currently state: 


“Goals and Objectives: 


¢ Manage the public lands (see Figure 16a) in such a way to 
preserve those scenic vistas, which are deemed to be most 
important. 


In their impact on the quality of life for residents and 
communities in the areas. 


In their contribution to the quality of recreational visitor 
experiences. 


In supporting the regional tourism industry and segments of the 
local economy dependent on public land resources. 


Seek to complement the rural, agricultural, historic, and urban 
landscapes on adjoining private, state, and tribal lands by 


Description of Potential Plan maintaining the integrity of background vistas on the public 
Amendment lands.” 


Additionally, specific management decisions are listed by VRM Class 
including VRM-5 which states “Approximately 643,641 acres will be 
managed as VRM Class IV”. The following text will be added to amend 
the management decision VRM-5 (new text in bold italics): 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy 
Gateway South Transmission Project within VRM Class III lands 
along Link U404 from Mileposts 2.8 to 3.2, 3.7 to 4.0, 4.2 to 4.5, and 
4.8 to 4.9 and Link U407 from Milepost 0.3 to 1.0 of the Project 
(approximately 1.8 miles) would be amended to VRM Class IV (a total 
of 51 acres) for only those portions of the Project that would still 
exceed acceptable levels of change that could occur within VRM Class 
III after application of all feasible measures to reduce impacts on 
visual resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the Vernal RMP would facilitate 

accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 
Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan 
Amendment 


COUT-C and all route variations, 


COUT-H, and COUT-I 1.1 miles 


0.7 mile 
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TABLE 5-24 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO4 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | Hl VFO4 


Recnihee NIGieemienCE Iie Vernal Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 


Potential Environmental Effects 


The following components of the Vernal Field 
Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) are 
located within the planning area boundary: 


Scenic Quality Rating Units: 51 acres of Class 
A lands 


Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 51 acres of high 
sensitivity lands 

Distance Zones: 51 acres in the foreground- 
middleground distance zone 

VRI Class: 51 acres of VRI Class I lands 





Amendment of the land-use plan would result in 
the following changes to the overall Vernal 
Field Office VRM objectives:: 


COUT-C: 51 fewer acres of VRM Class II Fes ton ay 

(currently 786,612 acres) and 51 more acres of Fi , ( pe 
VRM Class IV (currently 643,641 acres) S ‘ “VRM- 
COUT-H: 51 fewer acres of VRM Class III (Om «3 ~J Clate IIT 
(currently 786,612 acres) and 51 more acres of ce a 
VRM Class IV (currently 643,641 acres) 
COUT-I: 51 fewer acres of VRM Class III 
(currently 786,612 acres) and 51 more acres of 
VRM Class IV (currently 643,641 acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class III which BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as partially retaining the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. 
Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes 
should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The 
Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria 
of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 


If 51 acres adjacent to Argyle Canyon Road were amended from VRM Class III to VRM Class IV, then the VRM 
objective would be amended in accordance with the description provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: “The 
objective of this class is to provide for management activities which require major modifications of the existing 
character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape can be high. These management 
activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer attention. However, every attempt should be 
made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful location, minimal disturbance, and repeating the 
basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class III to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 
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TABLE 5-24 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO4 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | Hl VFO4 
Be caurce Nasnatenent Plait Vernal Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 
Cumulative Effects 
As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 


could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Vernal RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of additional 
adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would 
allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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TABLE 5-25 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO5 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 

Amendment? 

Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 

application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 

effects of paralleling the Reservation Ridge Scenic Backway would not 

be compliant with Visual Resource Management (VRM) Class III 

objectives established in the RMP for the area. Refer to Appendix H — 

Contrast Rating Worksheet, Key Observation Point #329. 


The relevant goals and objectives for visual resource management 
(page 136) in the Vernal RMP currently state: 


Nonconformance Issue 


“Goals and Objectives: 


¢ Manage the public lands (see Figure 16a) in such a way to 
preserve those scenic vistas, which are deemed to be most 
important. 


In their impact on the quality of life for residents and 
communities in the areas. 


In their contribution to the quality of recreational visitor 
experiences. 


In supporting the regional tourism industry and segments of the 
local economy dependent on public land resources. 


Seek to complement the rural, agricultural, historic, and urban 
landscapes on adjoining private, state, and tribal lands by 
maintaining the integrity of background vistas on the public 
lands.” 


Description of Potential Plan 
Amendment 


Additionally, specific management decisions are listed by VRM Class 
including VRM-5 which states “Approximately 643,641 acres will be 
managed as VRM Class IV”. The following text will be added to amend 
management decision VRM-5 (new text in bold italics): 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy 
Gateway South Transmission Project within VRM Class II lands 
along Link U5S13 from Mileposts 3.3 to 4.4, 4.5 to 5.8, and 6.1 to 6.5 of 
the Project (approximately 2.8 miles) would be amended to VRM Class 
IV (a total of 78 acres) for only those portions of the Project that would 
still exceed acceptable levels of change that could occur within VRM 
Class II after application of all feasible measures to reduce impacts 
on visual resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the Vernal RMP would facilitate 
accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 
Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan COUT-B-1 an COUT-C-1 


Amendment 2.8 miles 
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TABLE 5-25 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO5 


ll vros 
Vernal Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 


The following components of the Vernal Field 
Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) are 


located within the planning area boundary: Reservation Ridge 
Scenic Backway 


Scenic Quality Rating Units: 78 acres of Class (KOP # 329) 
A lands 


Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 78 acres of high 
sensitivity lands 

Distance Zones: 78 acres in the foreground- 
middleground distance zone 

VRI Class: 78 acres of VRI Class IT lands 





Amendment of the land-use plan would result in aaa 
the following changes to the overall Vernal VRM 
Field Office VRM objectives: Class Ill 


COUT-B-1: 78 fewer acres of VRM Class III 
(currently 786,612 acres) and 78 more acres of 
VRM Class IV (currently 643,641 acres) 
COUT-C-1: 78 fewer acres of VRM Class III 
(currently 786,612 acres) and 78 more acres of 
VRM Class IV (currently 643,641 acres) 








Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class II which the BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as partially retaining 
the existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. 
Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes 
should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The 
Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria 
of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 


If 78 acres adjacent to this scenic backway were amended from VRM Class II to VRM Class IV, then the VRM 
objective would be amended in accordance with the description provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: “The 
objective of this class is to provide for management activities which require major modifications of the existing 
character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape can be high. These management 
activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer attention. However, every attempt should be 
made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful location, minimal disturbance, and repeating the 
basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class II to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 


Cumulative Effects 

As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 
could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 
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TABLE 5-25 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT VERNAL FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT VFO5 
Identification Number on Map 5-1b | Hl VFOS 


Recher Naiabement Eine Vernal Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008f) 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Vernal RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of additional 


adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would 
allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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TABLE 5-26 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT RICHFIELD FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | Not applicable 


Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management 2008e) 
Amendment? 


Description of Potential Plan 
None 
Amendment 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan Not applicable Not applicable 
Amendment 


Potential Environmental Effects 


Not applicable 
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TABLE 5-27 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT MOAB FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT MFO1 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008c) 

Amendment? 

Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 

application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 

effects of paralleling Old U.S. Highway 6 would not be compliant with 

Visual Resource Management (VRM) Class III objectives established in 

the resource management plan for the area. Refer to Appendix H — 

Contrast Rating Worksheet, Key Observation Point #245. 


The relevant goals and objectives for visual resource management 
(page 135) in the Moab RMP currently state: 


Nonconformance Issue 


“Goals and Objectives: 


e Manage public lands in a manner that protects the quality of 
scenic values. 


Recognize and manage visual resource for overall multiple use, 
filming, and recreational opportunities for visitors to public 
lands. 


Manage BLM actions to preserve those scenic vistas that are 
most important,” 


Description of Potential Plan 
Amendment 


Additionally, specific management decisions are listed. The following 
text will be add to amend the management decisions to include a new 
management decision, VRM-15 (new text in bold italics): 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy Gateway 
South Transmission Project within VRM Class U1 lands along Link 
U490 from Milepost 0.0 to 6.3 of the Project (approximately 6.3 mile) 
would be amended to VRM Class IV (a total of 189 acres) for only 
those portions of the Project that would still exceed acceptable levels of 
change that could occur within VRM Class III after application of all 
feasible measures to reduce impacts on visual resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the Moab RMP would facilitate 
accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 
Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan All COUT BAX alternative routes 


Amendment 6.3 miles 
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TABLE 5-27 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT MOAB FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT MFO1 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | HM) MFO1 
RieswurceManasement Blan Moab Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008c) 


Potential Environmental Effects 


The following components of the Moab Field 
Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) are 
located within the planning area boundary: 


Scenic Quality Rating Units: 189 acres of Class 
C lands 


Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 74 acres of 
moderate and 115 acres of low sensitivity lands 
Distance Zones: 189 acres in the foreground- 
middleground distance zone 

VRI Class: 189 acres of VRI Class IV lands 





Old U.S. Highway 6 
(KOP # 245) 
Amendment of the land-use plan would result in 

the following changes to the overall Moab Field 

Office VRM objectives: 


COUT BAX-B: 189 fewer acres of VRM Class 

IU (currently 829,158 acres) and 189 more acres 

of VRM Class IV (currently 268,133 acres) VRM 
COUT BAX-C: 189 fewer acres of VRM Class WW Class III 
IU (currently 829,158 acres) and 189 more acres 
of VRM Class IV (currently 268,133 acres) 
COUT BAX-E: 189 fewer acres of VRM Class 
I (currently 829,158 acres) and 189 more acres 
of VRM Class IV (currently 268,133 acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class II which BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as partially retaining the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. 
Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes 
should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The 
Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria 
of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 


If 189 acres adjacent to Old U.S. Highway 6 were amended from VRM Class III to VRM Class IV, then the 
VRM objective would be amended in accordance with the description provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: 
“The objective of this class is to provide for management activities which require major modifications of the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape can be high. These 
management activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer attention. However, every 
attempt should be made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful location, minimal disturbance, 
and repeating the basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class III to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 


Colorado 
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TABLE 5-27 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT MOAB FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT MFO1 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | HM) MFO1 
Recharce Manasement Blan Moab Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008c) 
Cumulative Effects 
As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 


could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Moab RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of additional 
adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would 
allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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TABLE 5-28 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT MOAB FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT MFO2 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b 
Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008c) 
Amendment? 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 
application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 
effects resulting from the proximity of the Project to the Harley Dome 
Rest Area (along I-70) would not be compliant with Visual Resource 
Management Class (VRM) Class II objectives established in the 
resource management plan for the area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast 
Rating Worksheet, Key Observation Point #152, and associated visual 
simulation. 


The relevant goals and objectives for visual resource management 
(page 135) in the Moab RMP currently state: 


Nonconformance Issue 


“Goals and Objectives: 


e Manage public lands in a manner that protects the quality of 
scenic values. 


¢ Recognize and manage visual resource for overall multiple use, 
filming, and recreational opportunities for visitors to public 
lands. 


e Manage BLM actions to preserve those scenic vistas that are 
most important,” 


Description of Potential Plan Additionally, specific management decisions are listed. The following 
Amendment text will be add to amend the management decisions to include a new 
management decision, VRM-15 (new text in bold italics): 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy 
Gateway South Transmission Project within VRM Class III lands 
along Link U490 from Milepost 4.3 to 5.3 of the Project 
(approximately 1.0 mile) would be amended to VRM Class IV (a total 
of 31 acres) for only those portions of the Project that would still 
exceed acceptable levels of change that could occur within VRM Class 
ITI after application of all feasible measures to reduce impacts on 
visual resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the Moab RMP would facilitate 
accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 
Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan All COUT BAX alternative routes 


Amendment 1.0 mile 
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TABLE 5-28 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT MOAB FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT MFO2 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | MJ MFO2 


Rea acce Naanaeenient Plan Moab Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008c) 


Potential Environmental Effects 


The following components of the Moab Field 
Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) are 
located within the planning area boundary : 


Scenic Quality Rating Units: 31 acres of Class C 


lands 
Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 16 acres of 
moderate and 15 of low sensitivity lands 





Cay 
x 3 


~ 


: . Pad 
Distance Zones: 31 acres in the foreground- ff 4 
middleground distance zone 


VRI Class: 31 acres of VRI Class IV lands 


Amendment of the land-use plan would result in 
the following changes to the overall Moab Field 


Office VRM objectives: / VRM 
Class III > 
COUT BAX-B: 31 fewer acres of VRM Class at 


IU (currently 829,158 acres) and 31 more acres 

of VRM Class IV (currently 268,133 acres) J 
COUT BAX-C: 31 fewer acres of VRM Class r 
IU (currently 829,158 acres) and 31 more acres Tr 


Harley Dome 
Rest Area 
6 | (KOP # 152) 


of VRM Class IV (currently 268,133 acres) wo 
COUT BAX-E: 31 fewer acres of VRM Class ie 
IW (currently 829,158 acres) and 31 more acres 

of VRM Class IV (currently 268,133 acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class III which BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as partially retaining the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. 
Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes 
should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The 
Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria 
of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 


If 31 acres adjacent to the Harley Dome Rest Area were amended from VRM Class HI to VRM Class IV, then the 
VRM objective would be amended in accordance with the description provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: 
“The objective of this class is to provide for management activities which require major modifications of the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape can be high. These 
management activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer attention. However, every 
attempt should be made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful location, minimal disturbance, 
and repeating the basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class HI to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 
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TABLE 5-28 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT MOAB FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT MFO2 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | HJ MFO2 
Recharce Manasement Blan Moab Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 2008c) 
Cumulative Effects 
As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 


could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Moab RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of additional 
adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would 
allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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TABLE 5-29 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT MOAB FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT MFO3 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | HJ) MFO3 


Management Plan (BLM 2008c) 

Amendment? 
Because of the level of visual contrast produced by the Project, after the 
application of appropriate selective mitigation measures, the visual 
effects of paralleling Interstate 70 would not be compliant with Visual 
Resource Management (VRM) Class II objectives established in the 
resource management plan for the area. Refer to Appendix H — Contrast 
Rating Worksheet, Key Observation Point #246. 
The relevant goals and objectives for visual resource management 


(page 135) in the Moab RMP currently state: 


Nonconformance Issue 


“Goals and Objectives: 


e Manage public lands in a manner that protects the quality of 
scenic values. 


Recognize and manage visual resource for overall multiple use, 
filming, and recreational opportunities for visitors to public 
lands. 


e Manage BLM actions to preserve those scenic vistas that are 
most important,” 


Description of Potential Plan Additionally, specific management decisions are listed. The following 
Amendment text will be add to amend the management decisions to include a new 
management decision, VRM-15 (new text in bold italics): 


“The portion of the 250-feet-wide right-of-way for the Energy 
Gateway South Transmission Project within VRM Class III lands 
along Link U490 from Mileposts 6.3 to 7.3, 8.5 to 12.0, 12.4 to 13.5, 
13.8 to 16.3, 16.8 to 24.9, and 25.3 to 25.6 and Link U486 Milepost 0.0 
to 1.8 of the Project (approximately 18.4 miles) would be amended to 
VRM Class IV (a total of 555 acres) for only those portions of the 
Project that would still exceed acceptable levels of change that could 
occur within VRM Class Ill after application of all feasible measures 
to reduce impacts on visual resources is exhausted.” 


Amendment of this decision in the Moab RMP would facilitate 
accommodation of the Project with revised plan VRM objectives. 
Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan COUT BAX-C and COUT BAX-E | U490 16.6 miles 
Amendment 1.8 miles 
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TABLE 5-29 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT MOAB FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT MFO3 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | HJ) MFO3 


Reciahen Niaiasementelne Moab Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (BLM 2008c) 


Potential Environmental Effects 


The following components of the Moab Field 
Office Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) are 
located within the planning area boundary : 


Scenic Quality Rating Units: 555 acres of Class 
C lands 


Sensitivity Level Rating Units: 555 acres of 

moderate sensitivity lands 
Distance Zones: 555 acres in the foreground- 5 
middleground distance zone 
VRI Class: 555 acres of VRI Class IV lands 





Amendment of the land-use plan would result in sz 
the following changes to the overall Moab Field Interstate 70 | 
Office VRM objectives:: 7 (KOP # 246) / 


COUT BAX-B: 555 fewer acres of VRM Class 
IU (currently 829,158 acres) and 555 more acres 
of VRM Class IV (currently 268,133 acres) 
COUT BAX-C: 555 fewer acres of VRM Class 
IU (currently 829,158 acres) and 555 more acres 
of VRM Class IV (currently 268,133 acres) 
COUT BAX-E: 555 fewer acres of VRM Class 
I (currently 829,158 acres) and 555 more acres 
of VRM Class IV (currently 268,133 acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as VRM Class III which BLM Manual 8410-1 describes as partially retaining the 
existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate. 
Management activities may attract attention but should not dominate the view of the casual observer. Changes 
should repeat the basic elements found in the predominant natural features of the characteristic landscape. The 
Project, after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria 
of this objective and would not be permitted in this area. 


If 555 acres adjacent to Interstate 70 were amended from VRM Class III to VRM Class IV, then the VRM 
objective would be amended in accordance with the description provided within BLM Manual 8410-1: “The 
objective of this class is to provide for management activities which require major modifications of the existing 
character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape can be high. These management 
activities may dominate the view and be the major focus of viewer attention. However, every attempt should be 
made to minimize the impact of these activities through careful location, minimal disturbance, and repeating the 
basic elements.” 


Amending a portion of the VRM Class designation from the existing VRM Class III to VRM Class IV would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to partially retain landscape character to 
accept instead, major modification of the landscape character. Management activities that under the existing 
VRM Class could attract attention but not dominate the view would be allowed to dominate the view and be a 
major focus of viewer attention. The change of current planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, 
the allowance of the Project. 
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TABLE 5-29 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT MOAB FIELD OFFICE PLAN AMENDMENT MFO3 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | HJ) MFO3 


Recihee Nianaeement bln Moab Field Office Record of Decision and Approved Resource 
8 Management Plan (BLM 2008c) 


Cumulative Effects 

As currently managed as VRM Class III, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) that 
could highly contrast with the existing landscape character would not be permitted in this area unless determined 
to meet existing VRM Class III objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VRM designation of this area to VRM Class IV, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Moab RMP could be amended to change the VRM designation of additional 
adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would 
allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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TABLE 5-30 
MANTI-LA SAL NATIONAL FOREST PLAN AMENDMENT MLSNF1 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b 
1986, as amended (U.S.Forest Service [USFS] 1986b) 
Amendment? 
Per a standard for the General Big-game Winter Range Management 
Unit (management emphasis is on general big-game winter range) in the 
1986 Manti-La Sal National Forest states that activities must meet the 
Visual Quality Objective (VQO) except where habitat improvement 
activities occur. Due to the proximity of the Project to U.S. Highway 89 
and residences in the Birdseye, Utah, area, the Project would not be 
subordinate to the characteristic landscape in these areas, which would 
be inconsistent with the definition of a partial retention VQO. 
The area within the Project right-of-way that is inconsistent with a 
Description of Potential Plan partial retention VQO that could not be mitigated through application of 
Amendment selective mitigation measures (Link U621 Milepost 4.4 to 5.1) would be 
amended from a partial retention VQO to a modification VQO. 

Alternative Routes (Link[s]) All COUT-A, COUT-B, and 
Relevant to Potential Plan COUT-C alternative routes and 
Amendment route variations 

Potential Environmental Effects 


Nonconformance Issue 


0.7 mile 


The following changes to the overall Manti-La 
Sal National Forest Visual Management System 
VQOs would occur through the amendment of 
this area: 


Existing 345kV 
Transmission Line 


COUT-A: 20 fewer acres of a partial retention 

VQO (currently 186,012 acres) and 20 more : 
acres of a modification VQO (currently 66,070 i’ Partial 
acres) Retention 
COUT-B: 20 fewer acres of a partial retention VQO 
VQO (currently 186,012 acres) and 20 more 

acres of a modification VQO (currently 66,070 

acres) 

COUT-C: 20 fewer acres of a partial retention 

VQO (currently 186,012 acres) and 20 more 

acres of a modification VQO (currently 66,070 

acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as a partial 

retention VQO which USFS Handbook 462 

describes as an area where management 

activities remain visually subordinate to the 

characteristic landscape. Activities may repeat 

form, line, color, and texture common to the characteristic landscape, but changes in their qualities of sizes, 
amount, intensity, direction, pattern, etc., remain visually subordinate to the characteristic landscape. Activities 
may also introduce form, line, color, or texture which are found infrequently or not at all in the characteristic 
landscape, but they should remain subordinate to the visual strength of the characteristic landscape. The Project, 
after application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria of this 
objective and would not be permitted in this area. 








If 20 acres near U.S. Highway 89 and the community of Birdseye were amended from a partial retention VQO to 
a modification VQO, then the VQO would be amended in accordance with the description provided within USFS 
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TABLE 5-30 
MANTI-LA SAL NATIONAL FOREST PLAN AMENDMENT MLSNF1 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b 
Resource Manasement Plan Manti-La Sal National Forest, Land and Resource Management Plan, 
= 8 1986, as amended (U.S.Forest Service [USFS] 1986b) 


Handbook 462: “Management activities may visually dominate the original characteristic landscape. However, 
activities of vegetative and land form alteration must borrow from naturally established form, line, color, or 
texture so completely and at such a scale that its visual characteristics are those of natural occurrences within the 
surrounding area or character type. Additional parts of these activities such as structures, roads, slash, root wads, 
etc., must remain visually subordinate to the proposed composition. Activities which are predominately 
introduction of facilities such as buildings, signs, roads, etc., should borrow naturally established form, line, 
color, and texture so completely and at such scale that its visual characteristics are compatible with the natural 
surroundings..” 


Amending a portion of the VQO designation from the existing partial retention VQO to a modification VQO 
would allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to remain visually subordinate 
instead; management activities may visually dominate the characteristic landscape. The change of current 
planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, the allowance of the Project. 


Cumulative Effects 

As currently managed as a partial retention VQO, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions 
(RFFA) that could visually dominate the characteristic landscape would not be permitted in this area unless 
determined to meet existing objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VQO of this area to a modification VQO, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Manti-La Sal LRMP could be amended to change the VQO of additional 
adjacent areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would 
allow for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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TABLE 5-31 
ASHLEY NATIONAL FOREST PLAN AMENDMENT ANF1 
(RES ANE Se ee 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b |L_] ANF1 


Ashley National Forest, Land and Resource Management Plan and Final 
Resource Management Plan Environmental Impact Statement, 1986, as amended (U.S. Forest 
Serviced [USFS] 1986a) 
Amendment? 
A forest-wide standard in the 1986 Ashley National Forest Land and 
Resource Management Plan states that the forest will manage visual 
resource according to the adopted Visual Quality Objective (VQO). Due 
to proximity to the Avintaquin Campground and paralleling the 
Reservation Ridge Scenic Backway, the Project would not be consistent 
with retention VQO. 
The area within the Project right-of-way that is inconsistent with a 
Description of Potential Plan retention VQO that could not be mitigated through application of 
Amendment selective mitigation measures (Link U513 Milepost 2.9 to 3.3) would be 
amended from a retention VQO to a modification VQO. 


Nonconformance Issue 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 

Relevant to Potential Plan COUT-B-1 and COUT-C-1 : 
0.4 mile 

Amendment 


Potential Environmental Effects 


The following changes to the overall Ashley 
National Forest Visual Management System 
VQOs would occur through the amendment of Partial Avintaquin 


these areas: Retention : / Campground 


COUT-B-1: 12 fewer acres of a retention VQO VQO / 

(currently 473,545 acres) and 12 more acres of a | \ 
modification VQO (currently 316,949 acres) : bs * 
COUT-C-1: 12 fewer acres of a retention VQO etedtion 
(currently 473,545 acres) and 12 more acres of a VEO 
modification VQO (currently 316,949 acres) : 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as a retention 
VQO which USFS Handbook 462 describes as 
an area where management activities are not to 
be visually evident. Activities may only repeat 
form, line, color, and texture which are 
frequently found in the characteristic landscape. 
Changes in their qualities of size, amount, 
intensity, pattern, etc., should not be evident. 
The Project, after application of all feasible 
measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be 
able to meet the criteria of this objective and 
would not be permitted in this area. 


Reservation Ridge 
Scenic Backway 








If 12 acres near the Avintaquin Campground were amended from a retention VQO to a modification VQO, then 
the VQO would be amended in accordance with the description provided within USFS Handbook 462: 
“Management activities may visually dominate the original characteristic landscape. However, activities of 
vegetative and land form alteration must borrow from naturally established form, line, color, or texture so 
completely and at such a scale that its visual characteristics are those of natural occurrences within the 
surrounding area or character type. Additional parts of these activities such as structures, roads, slash, root wads, 
etc., must remain visually subordinate to the proposed composition. Activities which are predominately 
introduction of facilities such as buildings, signs, roads, etc., should borrow naturally established form, line, 
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TABLE 5-31 
ASHLEY NATIONAL FOREST PLAN AMENDMENT ANF1 
SANE Seg ep ea 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | L_] ANFI 


Ashley National Forest, Land and Resource Management Plan and Final 
Resource Management Plan Environmental Impact Statement, 1986, as amended (U.S. Forest 
Serviced [USFS] 1986a) 


color, and texture so completely and at such scale that its visual characteristics are compatible with the natural 
surroundings.” 


Amending a portion of the VQO designation from the existing retention VQO to a modification VQO would 
allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from not being visually evident instead; management 
activities may visually dominate the characteristic landscape. The change of current planning direction would 
result in, but not be limited to, the allowance of the Project. 


Cumulative Effects 

As currently managed as a retention VQO, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions (RFFA) 
that could be visually evident within the characteristic landscape would not be permitted in this area unless 
determined to meet existing objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VQO of this area to a modification VQO, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Ashley LRMP could be amended to change the VQO of additional adjacent 
areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would allow 
for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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TABLE 5-32 
ASHLEY NATIONAL FOREST PLAN AMENDMENT ANF2 
MESA ED eee eee egg ee ee al 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | L_] ANF2 


Ashley National Forest, Land and Resource Management Plan and Final 
Resource Management Plan Environmental Impact Statement, 1986, as amended (U.S. Forest Service 
[USFS] 1986a) 
Amendment? 
A forest-wide standard in the 1986 Ashley National Forest Land and 
Resource Management Plan states that the forest will manage visual 
Nonconformance Issue resource according to the adopted Visual Quality Objective (VQO). Due 
to paralleling the Reservation Ridge Scenic Backway, the Project would 
not be consistent with a partial retention VQO. 
The area within the Project right-of-way that is inconsistent with a 
partial retention VQO that could not be mitigated through application of 
selective mitigation measures (Link U515 Mileposts 1.2 to 1.6 and 4.4 to 
4.5) would be amended from a partial retention VQO to a modification 
VQO. 
Alternative Routes (Link[s]) COUT-B-1, COUT-B-2, AND 
Relevant to Potential Plan COUT-B-4 AND COUT-C-1, 0.5 mile 
Amendment COUT-C-2, AND COUT-C-4 ‘ 


Potential Environmental Effects 


The following changes to the overall Ashley 
National Forest Visual Management System 
VQOs would occur through the amendment of 
these area: 


Description of Potential Plan 
Amendment 


Modification 
VQO 


COUT-B-1: 13 fewer acres of a partial retention 
VQO (currently 240,485 acres) and 13 more 
acres of a modification VQO (currently 316,949 
acres) 

COUT-B-2: 13 fewer acres of a partial retention 
VQO (currently 240,485 acres) and 13 more 
acres of a modification VQO (currently 316,949 
acres) 

COUT-B-4: 13 fewer acres of a partial retention 
VQO (currently 240,485 acres) and 13 more 
acres of a modification VQO (currently 316,949 
acres) 

COUT-C-1: 13 fewer acres of a partial retention 
VQO (currently 240,485 acres) and 13 more 
acres of a modification VQO (currently 316,949 
acres) 

COUT-C-2: 13 fewer acres of a partial retention 
VQO (currently 240,485 acres) and 13 more 
acres of a modification VQO (currently 316,949 acres) 

COUT-C-4: 13 fewer acres of a partial retention VQO (currently 240,485 acres) and 13 more acres of a 
modification VQO (currently 316,949 acres) 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

This area is currently managed as a partial retention VQO which USFS Handbook 462 describes as an area where 
management activities remain visually subordinate to the characteristic landscape. Activities may repeat form, 
line, color, and texture common to the characteristic landscape, but changes in their qualities of sizes, amount, 
intensity, direction, pattern, etc., remain visually subordinate to the characteristic landscape. Activities may also 
introduce form, line, color, or texture which are found infrequently or not at all in the characteristic landscape, but 


Partial 
Retention 
VQO 


Reservation Ridge 
Scenic Backway 
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TABLE 5-32 
ASHLEY NATIONAL FOREST PLAN AMENDMENT ANEF2 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | L_] ANF2 


Ashley National Forest, Land and Resource Management Plan and Final 
Resource Management Plan Environmental Impact Statement, 1986, as amended (U.S. Forest Service 
[USFS] 1986a) 


they should remain subordinate to the visual strength of the characteristic landscape. The Project, after 
application of all feasible measures to reduce visual contrast, would not be able to meet the criteria of this 
objective and would not be permitted in this area. 


If 13 acres adjacent to the Reservation Ridge Scenic Backway were amended from a partial retention VQO to a 
modification VQO, then the VQO would be amended in accordance with the description provided within USFS 
Handbook 462: “Management activities may visually dominate the original characteristic landscape. However, 
activities of vegetative and land form alteration must borrow from naturally established form, line, color, or 
texture so completely and at such a scale that its visual characteristics are those of natural occurrences within the 
surrounding area or character type. Additional parts of these activities such as structures, roads, slash, root wads, 
etc., must remain visually subordinate to the proposed composition. Activities which are predominately 
introduction of facilities such as buildings, signs, roads, etc., should borrow naturally established form, line, 
color, and texture so completely and at such scale that its visual characteristics are compatible with the natural 
surroundings.” 


Amending a portion of the VQO designation from the existing partial retention VQO to a modification VQO 
would allow changes to the characteristic landscape to increase from needing to remain visually subordinate 
instead; management activities may visually dominate the characteristic landscape. The change of current 
planning direction would result in, but not be limited to, the allowance of the Project. 


Cumulative Effects 

As currently managed as a partial retention VQO, the Project and other reasonably foreseeable future actions 
(RFFA) that could visually dominate the characteristic landscape would not be permitted in this area unless 
determined to meet existing objectives through application of mitigating measures. 


By amending the land-use plan to change the VQO of this area to a modification VQO, the Project or other 
RFFAs could be sited on these lands and further dominate views in this area. Furthermore in the future, 
associated with other RFFAs, the Ashley LRMP could be amended to change the VQO of additional adjacent 
areas to accommodate those projects, such as the TransWest Express Transmission Project, which would allow 
for further dominance of views and impacts on scenic values. 
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TABLE 5-33 
UINTA NATIONAL FOREST PLAN AMENDMENT UNF1 
tL _UIN a See  el 


Identification Number on Map 5-1b | L_] UNF1 


Uinta National Forest, Record of Decision for the Final Environmental 
Resource Management Plan Impact Statement and Revised Land and Resource Management Plan, 
2003, as amended (U.S. Forest Service [USFS] 2003) 


Amendment? 

Due to being outside of the Uinta National Forest utility corridor where 
Nonconformance Issue crossing the inventoried roadless area, the Project would not be 

consistent with the Uinta National Forest LRMP. 

The area within the Project right-of-way that is inconsistent with the 
Description of Potential Plan utility corridor limitations would be amended to include the Project 
Amendment right-of-way under the applicable utility corridor. 


Alternative Routes (Link[s]) 
Relevant to Potential Plan COUT-A-1 3 
2.8 mile 
Amendment 
Potential Environmental Effects 


Direct and Indirect Effects 

The direct and indirect effects on the resources 

attributed to amending the plan to include the USFS- 
Project right-of-way as a utility corridor would Administered 
be the same as the direct and indirect effects of 

constructing, operating, and maintaining the 

Project described for Route Variation COUT-A- 

1 in Chapter 3, since this amendment would Chipman Creek 

allow the Project to be permitted on this route. IRA # 418008 


Cumulative Effects 

Including the Project right-of-way as a utility 
corridor could allow additional utilities to be 
located within the corridor. If additional utilities 
are developed, such as the TransWest Express 
Project or other future extra-high voltage 
transmission lines, they would likely result in 
cumulative effects on resources similar to 


cumulative effects from this Project discussed in Uinta-Wasatch-Cache 
Chapter 4. National Forest 


‘ ; : ba Utility Corridor 
Including the Project right-of-way as a utility 


corridor could allow increased access into an 
area previously closed to vehicular traffic. 








Including the Project right-of-way as a utility corridor could create a siting opportunity for future projects as this 
area would become more dominated by transmission lines, such as the TransWest Express Project or other future 
extra-high voltage transmission lines if additional exceptions were granted. The addition of these potential 
projects has the potential to further impact visual values from viewing locations through additional structures, 
vegetation management activities, and access roads in this area. 
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CHAPTER 6 — CONSULTATION AND COORDINATION 





6.1 Introduction 


Integrated with the planning, analysis, and review activities of EIS preparation, the BLM is conducting a 
comprehensive program of agency coordination and public participation, commencing with scoping early 
on and continuing throughout the NEPA and land-use planning process. The intent of the program is to 
proactively encourage interaction between the BLM and other federal and state agencies, local 
governments, American Indian tribes, and the public to keep them informed about the Project through 
dissemination of information and to solicit information that assists in analysis and decision-making. 


Throughout the preparation of this document, formal and informal efforts have been implemented by the 
BLM to involve, consult, and coordinate with other federal and state agencies and local governments, 
American Indian tribes, and the public. Such communication is important (1) to ensure the most 
appropriate data have been gathered and employed for analysis and (2) to ensure agency policy and public 
sentiment and values are considered and incorporated into decision-making. 


This chapter provides a brief description of the methods employed for communication and interaction, 
which includes consultation and coordination with agencies, tribes, and stakeholders; the scoping process; 
Applicant-initiated activities; and public review of the Draft EIS and LUPAs. 


6.1.1 Consultation and Coordination 


Agencies and organizations having jurisdiction and/or specific interest in the Project were contacted at the 
beginning of scoping, during the resource inventory, and prior to the publication of the EIS to inform 
them of the Project, verify the status and availability of existing environmental data, request data and 
comments, and solicit their input about the Project. Additional contacts were made throughout the process 
to clarify information or update data. All conversations with agency personnel have been documented, 
distributed to the appropriate Project personnel, and are maintained in the Project administrative record. 
Specific concerns and recommendations have been discussed and documented for further action. This 
section describes the consultation and coordination activities that have taken place throughout the NEPA 
and land-use planning process. 


6.2 Early Agency Coordination 


As mentioned previously, the Applicant submitted the original application for right-of-way across federal 
land on November 28, 2007. Most of the federal land crossed by the alternative routes is administered by 
the BLM; therefore, the BLM was designated the lead agency responsible for preparing the EIS and 
LUPAs and other documentation in compliance with federal laws, regulations, or policies. 


The following year, the Applicant revised the description of the Project and preliminary alternative routes, 
and submitted to the BLM a revised right-of-way application on December 17, 2008. In early 2009, the 
BLM Project Manager arranged meetings in February and March with each of the BLM District and Field 
Offices as well as the National Forests that could be affected by the Project. The purpose of these 
meetings was to introduce the Project; discuss the process and schedule for preparing the EIS and other 
environmental documentation; discuss the preliminary alternative routes to be analyzed; and to discuss 
potential resource conflicts, potential issues, and data needs. 
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Follow-up working sessions were conducted early in and ongoing throughout the NEPA process to 
discuss the preliminary alternative routes and potential issues in more detail. These working sessions are 
listed in Table 6-1. 


TABKE 6-1 
LIST OF AGENCY WORK SESSIONS 


Dats | a Acencies 

June 2009 Bureau of Land Management (BLM) Wyoming State Office, BLM Little Snake 
Field Office, Colorado State Land Board, Colorado Division of Wildlife, Moffat 
County 


TransWest Express, LLC 
April 2010 BLM Wyoming State Office, BLM Price Field Office, U.S. Forest Service, U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, Utah Public Lands Policy Coordination Office, Rocky 


Mountain Power 


July 2010 BLM Wyoming State Office, BLM Rawlins Field Office, BLM Rock Springs Field 
Office, BLM Little Snake Field Office, Wyoming Governor’s Office, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Wyoming Game and Fish Department, Carbon County, Little 


Snake River Conservation District, Saratoga-Encampment-Rawlins Conservation 
District, Rocky Mountain Power 


October 2011 BLM Wyoming State Office, BLM Price Field Office, Emery County 
December 2011 | BLM Wyoming State Office, BLM Price Field Office, Emery County 


July 2012 BLM Wyoming State Office, BLM Price Field Office, BLM Richfield Field Office, 
BLM Vernal Field Office, Ashley National Forest, Dixie National Forest, Manti — 
La Sal National Forest, Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest, Utah Division of 


Wildlife Resources, Carbon County, Sanpete County, Duchesne County 


August 2012 BLM Wyoming State Office, Dixie National Forest, Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National 
Forest 


November 2012 | BLM Wyoming State Office, Utah Reclamation Mitigation and Conservation 
Commission, U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, and Central Utah Water Conservation 
District 


December 2012 | BLM Wyoming State Office, BLM Northwest District Office, BLM Little Snake 
Field Office, National Park Service, Colorado Parks and Wildlife 


June 2013 BLM Wyoming State Office, BLM Rawlins Field Office 


December 2013 | BLM Wyoming State Office, BLM Utah State Office, BLM Vernal Field Office, 
BLM National Transmission Support Team 








6.2.1 Cooperating Agencies 


In late May and June 2009, the BLM sent formal letters inviting all agencies and tribes whose jurisdiction 
and/or expertise are relevant to the Project to participate as cooperating agencies in the preparation of the 
EIS and LUPAs. The BLM conducted conference calls on January 14 and 21, 2010, to orient the 
participating agency personnel to the Project and to discuss their roles and responsibilities on the Project, 
The agencies that accepted the invitation to participate as cooperating agencies are listed below. 
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Federal 


= Department of Agriculture 
e Forest Service, Intermountain Region 
= Department of Defense 
e Army Corps of Engineers 
e Army Environmental Center 
e Navy, Southwest Region 
= Department of the Interior 
e Bureau of Indian Affairs 
e Fish and Wildlife Service 
e National Park Service 
= Utah Reclamation Mitigation and Conservation Commission 


States 
= Wyoming 
= Utah 
= Colorado 
Counties 
= Wyoming 


e Carbon County 

e Sweetwater County 
= Colorado 

e Mesa County 

e Moffat County 

e Rio Blanco County 
= Utah 
Carbon County 
Duchesne County 
Emery County 
Grand County 
Juab County 
Sanpete County 
Uintah County 
Utah County 
Wasatch County 


Wyoming Conservation Districts 


Little Snake River 

Medicine Bow 
Saratoga-Encampment-Rawlins 
Sweetwater County 
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Conference calls of the Agency Interdisciplinary Team, including the cooperating agencies, have been 
conducted once or twice each month to discuss the status of the Project, and to exchange information. In 
addition, to date, four in-person meetings have been held at key milestones in the NEPA and land-use 
planning process. The four meetings held and the purpose of each meeting is as follows: 


= September 13, 14, and 16, 2011. BLM reviewed Project management and administrative 
protocols, schedule, scoping activities and results, and alternative routes being carried forward for 
further analysis, and discussed potential plan amendments and resource data collection and 
inventories. A meeting was held in each of the three states—Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. 


= December 13, 2011. BLM reviewed the status of the alternative routes and resource data 
collection, and reviewed the approach for assessing impacts, planning measures to mitigate 
impacts, and screening and comparing the alternative routes. The meeting was conducted by 
webcast. 


= August 20, 22, and 23, 2012. BLM reviewed resource inventory data, discussed resources issues, 
and discussed the approach for impact assessment and mitigation planning. A meeting was held 
in each of the three states. 


= February 5, 6, and 7, 2013. BLM reviewed the first administrative Draft EIS, discussed 
comments from the agencies, and initiated discussions to identify an Agency Preferred 
Alternative. A meeting was held in each of the three states. 


Coordination with the Agency Interdisciplinary Team will continue through the completion of the EIS 
LUPAs and POD. 


6.2.2 Consultation 


The BLM is required to prepare EISs in coordination with any studies or analyses required by the Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Act (16 U.S.C. 661 et seq.), ESA (16 U.S.C. 1531 et seq.), and the NHPA, as 
amended (16 U.S.C. 470 et seq.). Also, in accordance with Executive Order 13175, BLM must consult, 
government to government, with American Indians to ensure the tribes are informed about actions that 
may affect them. 


6.2.2.1 Biological Resources 


Under the provisions of Section 7(a)(2) of the ESA, a federal agency that carries out, permits, licenses, 
funds, or otherwise authorizes an activity must consult with the FWS as appropriate to ensure the action is 
not likely to jeopardize the continued existence of any species listed under the ESA or result in the 
destruction or adverse modification of designated critical habitat. Informal consultation for the Project 
began with the submittal of written correspondence to the FWS from the BLM on July 23, 27, and 30, 
2009. At the direction of the FWS, the BLM obtained lists of federally threatened, endangered, and 
candidate species with the potential to occur in the Project area from the FWS. The species lists have been 
updated as new lists become available to reflect the current listing status of all federally listed and 
candidate species occurring potentially crossed by the Project. 


Informal consultation among the BLM and cooperating agencies, including the FWS has continued 
throughout the development of the EIS including meetings, conference calls, letters, and other 
correspondence. In early 2010, the BLM established the BRTG composed of the biologists from the 
BLM, USES, FWS, and the state wildlife agencies. The group meets via conference call once a month to 
discuss the status of the Project, issues, and approach to addressing key biological resource issues. 
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In early 2011, the FWS, BLM, USFS, BIA, and USACE, federal agencies with the authority and 
responsibility to perform certain actions associated with the Project, entered into a Consultation 
Agreement. Additional federal agencies signed the Agreement in 2013 (i.e., URMCC, NPS). The 
Agreement addresses interagency coordination for the affirmative conservation and recovery of listed 
species under Section 7(a)(1) of the ESA. Section 7(a)(1) directs all federal agencies to use their 
authorities in furtherance of the purposes of the ESA by “carrying out programs for the conservation and 
recovery of listed species.” Pursuant to Section 7 (a)(1), the Agreement clarifies agency roles during 
consultation under Section 7(a)(2) for the direct, indirect, and cumulative effects of the Proposed Action 
on listed species, species proposed for listing, and their associated designated or proposed critical habitat. 
In coordination with appropriate state natural-resource management agencies that have trust authority for 
nonlisted species, the Agreement also speaks to interagency coordination for the conservation of, and 
assessment of effects on, candidate species that may be affected by the Proposed Action. 


Pursuant to Section 7(c)(1) of the ESA, the BLM, in cooperation with the appropriate cooperating 
agencies, will prepare a Biological Assessment to initiate formal consultation with the FWS and fulfill 
agency obligations under Section 7(a)(2) of the Act for the Agency Preferred Alternative route. The BLM 
will work collaboratively with the FWS to ensure that the FWS has an appropriate amount of time to 
review the information contained in the Biological Assessment and prepare a Biological Opinion prior to 
completion of a ROD or irreversible or irretrievable commitment of resources by any agency. 


Additionally, the Applicant has convened a group of sage-grouse biologists from the BLM and 
cooperating agencies (the HEA Technical Working Group) to provide input and guidance during the 
development of the Applicant’s Sage-grouse Mitigation Plan, including the HEA component of the HEA. 
The agency biologists work closely with the Applicant to ensure adequacy of the mitigation analysis and 
corresponding final product, as well as addressing concerns and questions, developing assumptions for 
the analysis, and resolving issues as they arise. The HEA Technical Working Group meets as-needed 
during development of the Sage-grouse Mitigation Plan and HEA. 


6.2.2.2 Cultural Resources 


Section 106 (16 U.S.C. 470f) of the NHPA requires federal agencies to take into account the effect of 
their undertakings on any district, site, building, structure, or object that is included in or eligible for 
inclusion in the NRHP, historic properties, including those listed on, or eligible for, the NRHP. 
Regulations for the implementation of Section 106 are defined in 36 CFR Part 800 — Protection of 
Historic Properties. These regulations define how federal agencies meet their statutory responsibilities as 
required under the law. The Section 106 process seeks to accommodate historic preservation concerns 
with the needs of federal undertakings through consultation among the agency official and other parties 
with an interest in the effects of the undertaking on historic properties (36 CFR 800.1). These parties 
include the ACHP, SHPOs, American Indian tribes, Tribal Historic Preservation Officers, state and other 
federal agencies, and individuals or organizations with a demonstrated interest in the undertaking due to 
their legal or economic relation to the undertaking or affected properties, or their concern with the effects 
of undertakings on historic properties (36 CFR 800.2). 


As lead federal agency for compliance with Section 106 of the NHPA, the BLM initiated Section 106 
consultation with the SHPOs, PLPCO, SITLA, USFS, NPS, and ACHP pursuant to 36 CFR Part 800.6 
and 800.14 (b) of the ACHP’s regulations implementing Section 106 of the NHPA in April 2010. The 
Section 106 process is separate from but often conducted parallel with the preparation of an EIS. To 
ensure compliance with Section 106, in 2010 the BLM assembled a formal group, the Cultural Resources 
Task Group (CRTG) , composed of the BLM State Archaeologists from each of the three states and 
cultural resources specialists from USFS, BIA, NPS, and Utah PLPCO. The CRTG convenes at least once 
a month. Other agency cultural resources personnel may participate as consultation progresses. 
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Consultation under Section 106 of the NHPA is ongoing and will continue during post-EIS phases of 
Project implementation. 


The BLM in consultation with the Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah SHPOs agreed to develop a 
Programmatic Agreement among the various state and federal agencies and consulting parties with an 
interest in the Project. A Programmatic Agreement outlines the stipulations that will be followed 
concerning the identification, assessment, and treatment of cultural resources for the Project in 
accordance with 36 CFR 800.15(b). Signatories agree that the Project will be administered in accordance 
with stipulations and measures set forth in the Programmatic Agreement. To date, the signatory parties 
include the BLM, USFS, NPS, three SHPOs, and ACHP. Additional signatory parties, invited signatory 
parties (e.g., the Applicant), and concurring parties have yet to be determined. 


Through the development of a Programmatic Agreement, the BLM and cooperating agencies will outline 
a phased approach to fulfill the four requirements of Section 106: initiate consultation, identify historic 
properties, assess adverse effects, and resolve adverse effects. The first step (initiate consultation) requires 
the BLM to establish the undertaking, identify the appropriate SHPO(s) or Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office, plan to involve the public, and identify other consulting parties. This step is generally scheduled 
concurrently with the NEPA scoping efforts. The second step (identify historic properties) requires BLM 
to determine the scope of the efforts (e.g., the methodologies for each type of cultural resource study, the 
Project Area of Potential Effects for each study), identify historic properties (Class II intensive 
pedestrian inventories), and evaluate historic significance (i.e., apply the four NRHP criteria). During the 
third step, BLM assesses adverse effects on historic properties identified during the previous step. The 
second and third steps parallel the NEPA processes of drafting the EIS, conducting public 
hearings/workshops, and finalizing the EIS. The final step in the Section 106 process is the resolution of 
adverse effects, which will be documented in the HPTP. A copy of the Programmatic Agreement is will 
be provided in Appendix I of the Final EIS. The Programmatic Agreement will be complete prior to 
issuance of the ROD; however, stipulations may need to be included in the right-of-way grant requiring 
completion of agency-approved treatment of historic properties identified by agency archaeologists as 
needing further investigation before any Project-related ground-disturbing activities commence in the 
vicinity of the historic properties. If stipulations are included in the right-of-way grant, the Authorized 
Officer would issue a Notice to Proceed upon satisfactory completion of each investigation. 


Government-to-Government and Section 106 Tribal Consultation 


The United States has a unique legal relationship with American Indian tribal governments as set forth in 
the Constitution of the United States, treaties, Executive Orders (e.g., Executive Order 13175), federal 
statutes, federal policy, and tribal requirements, which establish the interaction that must take place 
between federal and tribal governments. An important basis for this relationship is the trust responsibility 
of the United States to protect tribal sovereignty, self-determination, tribal lands, tribal assets and 
resources, and treaty and other federally recognized and reserved rights. Government-to-government 
consultation is the process of seeking, discussing, and considering views on policy, and/or, in the case of 
this Project, environmental and cultural resource management issues. As part of the BLM’s on-going 
government-to-government consultation, tribal officials were informed of the Project and those who 
expressed interest in the Project will be updated periodically on the status of the Project through the 
completion of the NEPA process. For efficiency, government-to-government consultation activities often 
are combined with Section 106 tribal consultation activities. The BIA, a fiduciary for the administration 
and management of surface land and subsurface minerals estate held in trust by the United States for 
American Indian tribes and individual Indians, is a cooperating agency involved in the preparation of the 
EIS and would authorize, with the approving consent of the Ute Indian Tribe, any rights-of-way over 
lands held in trust from the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Indian Reservation. 
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Pursuant to 36 CFR Part 800.2, the lead federal agency must consult with American Indian tribes that 
attach religious and cultural significance to historic properties that may be affected by an undertaking. 
This requirement applies regardless of the location of the historic property. In such cases, the federal 
agency must notify the tribes potentially affected by the undertaking and give those tribes the opportunity 
to participate in the Project as a concurring party should they wish to do so. 


Federal legislation applicable to tribal consultation in the Project area includes: 


NHPA (16 U.S.C. 470; 36 CFR Part 800), specifically Section 106, directs federal agencies to 
take into account the effects of their actions on historic properties and provide the tribes a 
reasonable opportunity to comment. 


ARPA (16 U.S.C. 470aa to 470ee) authorizes federal land-management agencies to manage 
through a permit process the excavation and/or removal of archaeological resources on federal 
lands. The land-management agencies must consult with American Indian tribes with interests in 
resources prior to issuance of permits. 


American Indian Religious Freedom Act of 1978 (42 U.S.C. 1996) requires federal lead agencies 
and/or federal land-management agencies to consult with affected American Indian tribes 
regarding federal actions that would pose potential conflicts with freedom to practice traditional 
American Indian religions. 


NAGPRA (25 U.S.C. 3001-3002) provides a process through which federal agencies consult with 
affected Native Americans regarding the treatment and return of human remains, funerary 
objects, sacred objects, and items of cultural patrimony identified on federal lands as a result of a 
federal action. 


Executive Order 13007, issued in 1996, directs federal land-management agencies to 
accommodate access to, and ceremonial use of, Indian sacred sites by Indian religious 
practitioners and avoid adversely affecting the physical integrity of sacred sites. Where 
appropriate, agencies will maintain the confidentiality of these sites. 


Executive Order 13175, issued in 2000, charges each federal agency to engage in timely and 
meaningful consultation and collaboration with Indian tribal governments; strengthen the 
government-to-government relationship between the United States and Indian tribes; and reduce 
the imposition of unfunded mandates upon Indian tribes. 


Government-to-Government Relations with Native American Tribal Governments Memorandum 
(signed by President Clinton, April 29, 1994), 59 Federal Register 22951 (May 4, 1994) directs 
federal agencies to consult, to the greatest extent practicable and to the extent permitted by law, 
with tribal governments prior to taking actions that affect federally recognized tribal 
governments. Federal agencies must assess the impact of federal government plans, projects, 
programs, and activities on tribal trust resources and ensure that tribal government rights and 
concerns are considered during such development. 


Secretarial Order 3206, issued in 1997 by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Commerce pursuant to the ESA (16 U.S.C. 1531, as amended), the federal-tribal (i.e., 
government-to-government) trust relationship, and other federal law. The order directs 
component agencies of the USDI and the Department of Commerce to carry out their 
responsibilities under the ESA in a manner that harmonizes the federal trust responsibility to 
tribes, tribal sovereignty, and statutory missions of the departments, and that strives to ensure the 
Indian tribes do not bear a disproportionate burden for the conservation of listed species. 


USDI Policy on Consultation with Indian Tribes, outlines the USDI’s consultation framework for 
fulfilling its tribal consultation obligations, including requirements for government-to- 
government consultation between tribal officials and department officials. 
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BLM Instruction Memorandum No. 2010-037: Tribal Consultation and Cultural Resource Authorities 
provides an update on the BLM’s tribal outreach initiative, emphasizes the importance of tribal relations 
and partnerships for the BLM, and discusses revision of the national Programmatic Agreement that the 
BLM maintains with the ACHP and National Conference of SHPOs. In addition, the SHPO for each state 
involved (Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah) is responsible for ensuring that laws applicable to tribal 
consultation are followed on lands under the jurisdiction of the state. 


State of Wyoming statutes and guidelines include the following: 


= Atpresent, Wyoming has no state statutes pertaining to tribal consultations and/or the handling of 
inadvertently discovered human Native American remains. 


State of Colorado statutes and guidelines include the following: 


= Unmarked Human Graves. Discovery of human remains (Colorado Revised Statue 24-80-1302) 
requires examination of inadvertently discovered human remains within 48 hours of notification 
to determine if the remains are of forensic value. If the coroner determines that the remains are of 
no forensic value, then the coroner notifies the State Archaeologist, who makes an examination as 
soon as possible to determine if the remains are more than 100 years old and if they are Native 
American. If the remains are determined to be Native American, the State Archaeologist notifies 
the Secretary of the Colorado Commission Indian Affairs, who in turn notifies interested tribes in 
the region, via email or mail (by their choice) before removal. 


= “Process for Consultation, Transfer and Reburial of Culturally Unidentifiable Native American 
Human Remains and Associated Funerary Objects Originating From Inadvertent Discoveries on 
Colorado State and Private Lands” is an agreement between the Colorado Commission of Indian 
Affairs and the Colorado Historical Society that establishes a process for the consultation, 
repatriation, and reburial of culturally unidentifiable Native American human remains and 
associated funerary objects inadvertently discovered on private and state lands in Colorado. 


State of Utah statutes and guidelines include the following: 


m UAC Section 9-9-403 provides a process for the ownership and disposition of Native American 
human remains discovered on nonfederal lands not state owned. 


= UAC Section 76-9-704 provides the definitions and penalties for the abuse or desecration of a 
dead human body. 


m UAC Section R212-4 requires that, if human remains are discovered in conjunction with a project 
subject to Section 106, the project proponent is responsible for all efforts associated with the 
excavation, analysis, curation, or repatriation of the human remains and for notifying the Utah 
SHPO. 


m UAC Section 9-8-309 provides a process through which landowners or land-management 
agencies consult with the state regarding the treatment of human remains discovered on 
nonfederal lands not state owned. 


Early in the NEPA process, BLM in coordination with the federal and state cooperating agencies, 
identified 33 American Indian tribes that may have a traditional association with the Project area. The 
BLM initiated contact with American Indian tribes in accordance with various environmental laws and 
Executive Orders’. As part of scoping, the BLM mailed letters, dated April 2011, to the American Indian 





'NEPA; NHPA, as amended; American Indian Religious Freedom Act of 1978; NAGPRA, as amended; FLPMA, ARPA of 
1979; Executive Order 11593 — Protection and Enhancement of the Cultural Environment; Executive Order 12898 — 
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tribes listed in Table 6-1 that may have an interest in the Project area to inform them of and determine 
their interest in the Project. 


The BLM received responses from four tribes. The Hopi Tribe responded in April 2011 that the tribe 
would participate in government-to-government consultation. The Pueblo of Laguna responded in April 
2011 that the tribe had no objections to the Project at that time. The Ute Mountain Tribe of the Ute 
Mountain Reservation informed the BLM in May 2011 that they intend to consult on the Project. In July 
2011, the Eastern Shoshone Tribe of the Wind River Reservation informed the BLM that they intend to 
consult on the Project. The BLM received no responses from the other 29 tribes. 


In March 2012, the same 33 tribes were invited to participate in development of the Project Programmatic 
Agreement under Section 106 of NHPA and to sign as concurring parties. In April 2012, the tribes were 
invited to attend a meeting with Consulting Parties conducted by the BLM. The purpose of the meeting 
was for the BLM to (1) introduce the Project; (2) provide an overview of Section 106 of the NHPA; (3) 
discuss the purpose, use, and development of a Programmatic Agreement for the Project; (4) explain the 
Project schedule; and (5) provide those interested an opportunity to affirm their level of interest in the 
Project. The BLM received responses from four tribes in March 2012. The Hopi Tribe, Eastern Shoshone 
Tribe of the Wind River Reservation, and Pueblo of Santa Clara all responded that the they intend to 
participate in the Section 106 process for the Project. The Confederated Tribes of the Goshute Indian 
Reservations informed the BLM that the tribe defers their Section 106 consultation to the Ute Indian 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Indian Reservation. The BLM received no responses from the other 29 
tribes. 


In April 2012, the BLM mailed Project information materials for the April 2012 Section 106 Consulting 
Parties meeting to nine tribes (Eastern Shoshone Tribe of the Wind River Reservation, Hopi Tribe, 
Northern Arapaho Tribe of the Wind River Reservation, Paiute Indian Tribe of Utah, Pueblo of Santa 
Clara, Pueblo of Taos, Southern Ute Indian Tribe of the Southern Ute Reservation, Ute Mountain Ute of 
the Ute Mountain Reservation, and Ute Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation), based on the 
proximity of traditional tribal territories to the Project area or confirmation from the tribe that they intend 
to participate with the BLM in Section 106 consultation. The Hopi Tribe responded, informing the BLM 
that the tribe did not intend to participate in the meeting. The remaining eight tribes did not respond to the 
mailing. 


On April 23, 2012, the BLM and Applicant met with representatives of the Ute Tribe Energy & Minerals 
Department, Uintah and Ouray Indian Reservation. The purpose of the meeting was to introduce and 
discuss the Project. Also, the BLM was invited to give a presentation to the TriUte Association on 

May 31, 2012, to introduce and discuss the Project. The BLM and Ute Tribe agreed to continue 
coordination. 


In April 2013, a letter was sent to the Ute Tribe Energy & Minerals Department providing a status update 
on the Project and a request for the Ute Tribe to participate as a cooperating agency. A cooperating 
agency draft MOU was attached to the letter for review and consideration. In addition, a request was 
made to assist in scheduling a meeting with the Energy & Minerals Department or a meeting with the 
Business Council to discuss the Project. No response was received. 


In May 2013, the BLM sent email messages to the Director, Ute Tribe Cultural Rights and Protection 
regarding scheduling a meeting to discuss National Historic Preservation Act Section 106 consultation 
and draft Programmatic Agreement. No response was received. In July 2013, another email message was 
sent to the Director to invite the Ute Tribe’s participation in a Consulting Parties meeting on July 30, 





Environmental Justice; Executive Order 13007 — Indian Sacred Sites; Executive Order 13175 — Consultation and Coordination 
with Indian tribal Governments 
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2013, in Price, Utah, to review and discuss the Section 106 draft Programmatic Agreement. Attached to 
the email was the draft Programmatic Agreement for review and comment. No response was received, nor 
was the Tribe represented at the meeting. 


In August 2013, a letter was sent to the Ute Tribal Chairman and Council providing a status update on the 
Project and a request for the Ute Tribe to participate as a cooperating agency. A cooperating agency draft 
MOU was attached to the letter for review and consideration. In addition, a request was made to assist in 
scheduling a meeting with the Tribal Council, Business Council, or both to discuss the Project. 


In January 2014, the BLM sent another letter to the Ute Tribal Chairman, with copies to the Tribal 
Council and heads of the tribal departments, to inform them of the upcoming availability of the Draft EIS 
(February 2014) and to request a meeting with the Tribal Council and/or Business Council. A chronology 
of BLM’s outreach to the Ute Tribe was included with the letter. 


Results of the consultation efforts to date are summarized in Table 6-2 and are documented in the Project 
administrative record. 


The current status of tribal participation is summarized below. 


m= Thirty-three tribes have been contacted. 


= Four tribes (Eastern Shoshone Tribe of the Wind River Reservation, Hopi Tribe, Pueblo of Santa 
Clara, and Ute Mountain Tribe of the Ute Mountain Reservation) have requested consultations. 


= One tribe, the Confederate Tribes of the Goshute Indian Reservations, has deferred to the Ute 
Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation to represent their interests and concerns 
regarding the Project during consultation with the BLM. 


= As of the date of this Draft EIS, none of the tribes contacted have responded to the BLM’s 
invitation to participate in the development of the Programmatic Agreement as concurring parties. 


To date, the BLM has received no substantive comments from the tribes contacted. 


6.2.3 Other Coordination 


Several federal and state agencies and local governments were consulted during the course of the 
environmental studies to request data and solicit information and comments. A list of all agency and 
stakeholder meetings is presented in Appendix C. In addition, information provided by the Applicant on 
Applicant-initiated public outreach activities is included in Appendix C. 
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TABLE 6-2 
TRIBAL CONTACTS AND CONSULTATION 
Type of Contact 


Letters 


March 2/ 
April 4, 20127 Meetings Response 
In an email message on March 9, 2012, the 
tribe deferred to the Ute Indian Tribe of the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation to represent 
their interests and concerns regarding the 
Project during consultation with the 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM). 
In a letter dated July 5, 2011, the tribe 
responded to the April 1 letter indicating 
they intend to participate in government- 
to-government consultation for the Project. 
In a letter dated March 20, 2012, the tribe 
responded to the March 2 letter that they 
intend to participate in consultation under 
Section 106 of the National Historic 
Preservation Act. 
In a letter dated April 25, 2011, the tribe 
responded they intend to participate in 
government-to-government consultation 
for the Project. 


No response 
No response 


No response 
No response 


April 1, 2011! 
Confederate Tribes of the Goshute 
Indian Reservations 


Eastern Shoshone Tribe of the Wind 
River Reservation 


Hopi Tribe 


Jicarilla Apache Tribe v 
v 


: 
River Reservation 

° 
Nation 
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TABLE 6-2 
TRIBAL CONTACTS AND CONSULTATION 


Type of Contact 
March 2/ 
April 1, 2011! April 4, 20127 Meetings Response 
v 


In a letter dated April 12, 2011, the tribe 
responded to the April 1, 2011, letter that 
they had no objection to the Project at that 


time. 


Pp 

Pp 

SS 

Pp 

ese 

Pp 

_———— 

2 
In a letter dated March 28, 2012, the tribe 
responded to the March 2 letter that they 
intend to participate in consultation under 
Section 106 of the National Historic 
Preservation Act 

Pp 

Lo ee 

Pp 

[ 

== — = 

fe 


Pueblo of Laguna 


Pueblo of Nambe 
Pueblo of Picuris 
Pueblo of Pojoaque 
Pueblo of San Felipe 
Pueblo of San Ildefonso 
Pueblo of San Juan 
Pueblo of Sandia 
Pueblo of Santa Ana 
Pueblo of Santa Clara 


No response 
No response 
No response 


May 31, 2012 The BLM was invited by the TriUte 
Association (1.e., Southern Ute Indian 
Tribes of Southern Ute Reservation, Ute 
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Pueblo of Santo Domingo 

Pueblo of Taos 

Pueblo of Tesuque 

Pueblo of Zia 

Pueblo of Zuni 

San Juan Southern Paiute Tribe 
Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of the Fort 
Hall Reservation 

Skull Valley Band of Goshute Indians 
of Utah 

Southern Ute Indian Tribes of 
Southern Ute Reservation 

TriUte Association 


v 





v 





i. fj | 
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TABLE 6-2 
TRIBAL CONTACTS AND CONSULTATION 


Type of Contact 
March 2/ 
Tribe April 1, 2011! April 4, 20127 Meetings Response 


a Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, 


and the Ute Mountain Ute of the Ute 
Mountain Reservation) to give a 
presentation to introduce and discuss the 
Project. 





Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and v v April 23, 2012 In a letter dated January 27, 2012, the 

Ouray Reservation BLM offered to give a presentation to the 
Ute Tribe Business Council and to meet 
with the Director, Ute Tribe Cultural 
Rights and Protection. 
In response, a meeting was arranged for 
April 23, 2012, in Fort Duchesne with the 
Ute Tribe Energy & Minerals Department. 
In follow-up letters dated April 23 and 
September 3, 2013, the BLM wrote to the 
Director, Ute Tribe Energy & Minerals 
Department and Ute Tribal Chairman and 
Council, respectively, to summarize the 
outreach with the tribe to date, to invite the 
tribe’s participation as a cooperating 
agency, and to request a meeting or 
meetings with the Department, Ute Tribal 
Council and/or Ute Business Council. 
On May 28 and July 10, 2013, the BLM 
followed up with email messages to the 
Director, Ute Tribe Cultural Rights and 
Protection requesting a meeting to discuss 
consultation and the Section 106 draft 
Programmatic Agreement, and inviting 
participation in a Consulting Parties 
meeting to review and discuss the draft 
Programmatic Agreement. 
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TABLE 6-2 
TRIBAL CONTACTS AND CONSULTATION 


Type of Contact 


March 2/ 
April 1, 2011! April 4, 20127 Response 
v 


’ 
Ute Mountain Ute of the Ute v In a letter dated May 3, 2011, the tribe 
Mountain Reservation responded to the April 1, 2011, letter that 
they intend to participate in government- 
to-government consultation for the Project. 


NOTES: 

'The BLM sent a letter to the tribes to introduce the Project, explain the preparation of the environmental impact statement, and request government-to-government 
consultation. 

°By way of the March 2, 2012 letter, the BLM invited the tribes to participate in consultation under Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act and invited them to 
participate in a meeting to discuss preparation of the Programmatic Agreement. In the April 4, 2012 letter, the date of and background information for the meeting (on 
April 11, 2012), was provided. 
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6.3 Scoping Process 


The scoping process is purposefully conducted early in the EIS and land-use planning process and is open 
to all interested agencies and public. The intent is to solicit comments and identify issues that help direct 
the approach and depth of the environmental studies and analysis needed to prepare the EIS. Objectives to 
meet this goal include the following: 


m= Identify and invite agencies with jurisdiction and/or special expertise relevant to the Project to 
participate in the preparation of the EIS as cooperating agencies 

m= Identify other interested parties and invite them to participate in the NEPA process 

= Identify other environmental review and consultation requirements 

m= Identify the relevant and substantive issues that need to be addressed during the studies and in the 
EIS 

m= Determine the range of alternatives to be evaluated 

m= Develop the environmental analysis criteria and systematic process, allocating EIS assignments 
among agencies, as appropriate 


The scoping process is summarized in this section and documented in the Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project EIS Scoping Report (BLM 201 1a), which is available for viewing at the BLM field 
offices and on the BLM Project website (refer to the following section for its address). The issues derived 
from scoping comments are listed in Chapter 1, Table 1-1. 


6.3.1 Approach 


The range of issues summarized in this document was derived from the scoping process and ongoing 
public involvement. Some of the activities implemented early in the Project are listed below. 


m Agency, interagency, and stakeholder meetings (listed in Appendix C) were held to discuss the 
Project and to solicit comments. 


= Announcements to inform the public of the Project, EIS preparation, and public scoping meetings 
included the Federal Register NOI (April 1, 2011), and media releases to local newspapers and 
radio stations, legal notices, and the Environmental Notification Bulletin Board (ENBB, posted 
March 2011). 


= A newsletter was distributed to interested parties on the Project mailing list, which includes 
federal, state, and local government agencies, special interest groups, and individuals—a total of 
approximately 15,400 parties. The newsletter introduced the Project, solicited input for the 
environmental analysis, and announced upcoming public scoping meetings. 


= The BLM-established Project website contains a brief description of the Project, the purpose of 
and need for the Project, an EIS timeline, the Draft EIS, newsletters, right-of-way information, 
geotechnical investigations, scoping reports, maps, and a schedule. A link was provided for the 
public to submit comments via email at BLM_WY-Gateway South @blm.gov. 
(http://www.blm.gov/wy/st/en/info/NEPA/documents/hdd/gateway_south.html) 


= 12 formal scoping meetings were held in May and early June 2011, to introduce the Project, 
explain the purpose of and need for the Project, describe the Project, explain the planning and 
permitting process, and solicit comments useful for the environmental analysis. 
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In addition, the Applicant assembled four community working groups representing diverse interests 
associated with the Project area. To date, each CWG has met one time to provide input to the Applicant 
on the Project. 


6.3.1.1 Information Dissemination and Notification 


Mailing lists maintained by the BLM Rawlins, Rock Springs, Grand Junction, Little Snake, White River, 
Glenwood Springs, Cedar City, Fillmore, Moab, Price, Salt Lake, Vernal, Richfield Field Offices; and the 
Ashley, Manti-La Sal, Uinta-Wasatch-Cache, Medicine Bow-Routt, and White River National Forests 
were compiled along with a list of federal, state, and local agency representatives, community leaders, 
and potential stakeholders. Ranchers with grazing allotments on lands administered by the BLM and/or 
USFS and current BLM lease holders, whose contact information was extracted from the LR 2000 
database, also were added to the Project mailing list. Other additions included interested organizations 
and individuals who commented on the Project or requested information. The mailing list is used to 
distribute scoping announcements and subsequent updates on the status of the Project. 


As explained in Section 6.2, information about the Project was disseminated early in the NEPA process 
through the Federal Register, a newsletter, media releases and advertisements, and website postings. 


A NOI was published in the Federal Register on April 1, 2011 (Vol. 76, No. 63, pages 18241 to 18243), 
announcing the preparation of the EIS for the proposed Project, and the opportunity for the public to 
participate in the process and provide input. The publication of the NOI in the Federal Register marked 
the beginning of EIS preparation and the scoping process. 


The first in a series of newsletters was mailed by the BLM in March 2011, to approximately 8,100 
individuals, agencies, and interested organizations on the Project mailing list. In addition, the Applicant 
prepared a list of the landowners within a 2-mile-wide corridor along the alternative routes (1 mile on 
either side of the reference centerline and approximately 7,300 landowners), sent a letter introducing the 
Project, and encouraged the landowners to participate in the federal scoping process. Media releases and 
newspaper notices were placed in regional and local newspapers (Table 6-3). Also, the BLM posted 
Project information and announcement of the meetings on the BLM public website and on the ENBB in 
mid-March 2011. 
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PRESS RELEASES AND LEGAL NOTICES 
ee ee 
Newspaper Publication Dates 


pril 15 and 29, 2011 


Vernal Express, Vernal, Utah May 11 and 18, 2011 


Uintah Basin Standard, Roosevelt, Utah May 10 and 17, 2011 








Scoping Meetings 


Twelve scoping meetings were held in May and early June 2011 to inform the public about the Project 
and the NEPA process and to solicit input on the scope of the Project and potential issues. The scoping 
meetings were held from 4:30 to 7:30 p.m. at the locations and dates listed below: 


Baggs, Wyoming Roosevelt, Utah 
Tuesday, May 10, 2011 Tuesday, May 24, 2011 


Rock Spring, Wyoming Fort Duchesne, Utah 


Wednesday, May 11, 2011 


Rawlins, Wyoming 
Thursday, May 12, 2011 


Craig, Colorado 
Tuesday, May 17, 2011 


Rangely, Colorado 
Wednesday, May 18, 2011 


Grand Junction, Colorado 
Thursday, May 19, 2011 
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Wednesday, May 25, 2011 


Nephi, Utah 
Thursday, May 26, 2011 


Price, Utah 
Tuesday, May 31, 2011 


Mount Pleasant, Utah 
Wednesday, June 1, 2011 


Green River, Utah 
Thursday, June 2, 2011 
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An open-house format was used for the meetings. Handouts at the meetings included a Project map, the 
initial newsletter, and comment form. Several information display stations were positioned around the 
meeting room to help explain the purpose of and need for the Project, Project description (including 
Project maps), environmental studies and analyses to be completed, NEPA process timeline, cooperating 
agencies, how to submit comments, and scoping meeting dates and locations. One station in the meeting 
room was equipped with an automated, 3-dimensional “virtual tour’ of the alternative routes. Those 
individuals interested could view the virtual tour along one or more of the alternative routes. Another 
station was attended by the Applicant’s realty agents who were able to answer landowner questions about 
the location of the alternative routes in relation to their properties. Another station was equipped with two 
computers loaded with the form developed to document comments from individuals. Representatives 
from the BLM, the Applicant, and the third-party environmental consulting team assisting the BLM, 
EPG, were present and available to explain the displays, answer questions, and assist in accepting and 
recording comments. A total of 231 members of the public attended the scoping meetings. 


Written comments were accepted at the public scoping meetings, via electronic mail, and via U.S. mail at 
the BLM Wyoming State Office. Although the publication of the NOI initiated a 90-day public scoping 
period, scoping comments were accepted until June 30, 2011, 28 days after the last public scoping 
meeting. 


6.3.2 Scoping Results 


The public scoping process and results of scoping efforts are documented in the Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project EIS Scoping Report (BLM 201 1a), which is available for viewing on the BLM 
Project website. Availability of the Scoping Report was announced through the second in a series of 
newsletters sent to all parties on the Project mailing list and on the BLM Project website. A summary of 
the issues derived from comments received are listed in Chapter 1, Table 1-1. 


6.3.3 Public Review of the Environmental Impact Statement and 
Land-use Plan Amendments 


The BLM announced the availability of this Draft EIS and LUPAs for review and comment through a 
BLM Federal Register NOA, press releases, newspaper notices, Project newsletters, and the BLM Project 
website. Also, a newsletter announcing the availability of the Draft EIS was sent to parties on the Project 
mailing list. The EPA NOA in the Federal Register marks the beginning of the 90-day review and 
comment period. The Draft EIS and LUPAs was posted on the Project website and electronic copies were 
produced on CD-ROM for distribution. The Draft EIS and LUPAs has been distributed to agencies 
required to review the Draft EIS and LUPAs, and to other agencies, organizations, and individuals that 
requested copies. 


During the 90-day review and comment period, 11 public meetings will be held for the BLM to receive 
comments on the adequacy of the Draft EIS and LUPAs. The meetings will be held in Baggs, and 
Rawlins, Wyoming, Craig, Rangely, and Grand Junction, Colorado, and Roosevelt, Fort Duchesne, 
Nephi, Price, Mount Pleasant, and Green River, Utah. The meetings will be conducted to provide ample 
opportunity for the public to comment on the Draft EIS and LUPAs. Dates and addresses of the public 
meetings will be announced through a Project newsletter, through local and news media, and listed on the 
Project website: http://www.blm.gov/wy/st/en/info/NEPA/documents/hdd/gateway_south.html at least 15 
days in advance of the meetings. 
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All written comments must be received within 90 days after the NOA was published by the EPA in the 
Federal Register. Comments on the Draft EIS and LUPAs may be submitted verbally or in writing at the 
scheduled public open house meetings or in writing by letter or electronic mail to the BLM (as instructed 
in the letter to the readers at the beginning of this document). 


Comments, including names and street addresses of respondents, will be available for public review at the 
BLM, Wyoming State Office, 5353 Yellowstone Road, Cheyenne, Wyoming, during regular business 
hours (7:45 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.), Monday through Friday, except holidays and may be published as part of 
the Final EIS. 


Individual respondents may request confidentiality. If you wish to withhold your name or street address 
from public review or from disclosure under the Freedom of Information Act, you must state this 
prominently at the beginning of your written comment(s). Such requests will be honored to the extent 
allowable by law. 


All submissions from organizations or businesses, and from individuals identifying themselves as 
representatives or officials of organizations or businesses, will be made available for public inspection in 
their entirety. The BLM will not consider anonymous comments. 


6.3.4 Final Environmental Impact Statement and Land-use Plan 
Amendments 


All written and oral comments on the Draft EIS and LUPAs received during the 90-day period will be 
compiled and analyzed, and responses will be prepared for inclusion in the Final EIS and Proposed 
LUPAs. A Federal Register NOA of the Final EIS and Proposed LUPAs will be published, which will 
contain information about the Project and the 30-day availability period for the Final EIS and concurrent 
30-day protest period for the Proposed LUPAs and filing instructions. Also, the BLM will provide a 60- 
day review period to the Governors of the states in which LUPAs are being proposed to ensure 
consistency with state and local plans, policies, and programs. The availability and protest periods and 
Governors’ consistency review will occur simultaneously. Any responses from a Governor on consistency 
must be resolved before RODs are issued. 


The BLM and USFS will each issue a ROD and other affected federal agencies with decisions to make 
may each issue a ROD summarizing the findings and decisions regarding the preferred alternative for the 
Proposed Action and its determination regarding compliance with NEPA and other regulations. Also, the 
RODs will document the management decisions made regarding applicable amendments to land-use 
plans. 


6.4 Applicant-initiated Activities 


Four community working groups, created to provide a forum for input into the transmission line siting 
studies, consisted of representatives from cities, counties, and stakeholders in the northern and southern 
portions of the Project area. While the community working groups are not decision-making entities, 
members were asked to provide feedback on the Project and consider the views of the group, as well as 
the views of their respective organizations and/or communities. To date, the community working groups 
have each met one time. The first meetings were held in September 2012 in Rawlins, Wyoming; and Salt 
Lake City, Nephi, and Price, Utah. The purpose was to (1) introduce the proposed Project, (2) gather input 
regarding the scope of the Project and alternative routes, and (3) identify issues that would help the 
Applicant in developing the transmission line. The Applicant anticipates another set of meetings will be 
conducted after the Draft EIS and LUPAs is issued for review and comment. 
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In addition, the Applicant posted a general description of the Project on their communications website 
(www.pacificorp.com/transmission) and conducted briefings of community leaders to introduce and 
continue to keep them informed about the Project. A list of additional community outreach meetings is 
included in Appendix C. 


In addition, the Applicant will continue to provide updates and information regarding the Project to all the 
counties and cities that require conditional use permits and general plan amendments. 


6.5 Preparers and Contributors 


Preparers, contributors, and consultants involved throughout the Project (including BLM and USFS staff), 
are listed in Tables 6-4, 6-5, and 6-6. 


TABLE 6-4 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PREPARERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Title 
Tamara Gertsch 


National Transmission Support Team 
Scott Whitesides (NTST) National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) Support 


Christine Pontarolo Biologist NTST Biological Resources Support 
Jenna Gaston Cultural Resources Specialist NTST Cultural Resources Support 


soem [festa 
Tamera Hammack Web Specialist 
Brent Breithaupt 


State Archaeologist 


Christopher Carlton Planning and NEPA NEPA compliance review 
Sherry Lahti siale topra eda aval Visual resources 
Resource Management 
Branch Chief, Planning and : 
Pamela Murdock Pavioanientl Cosrdimanon NEPA and planning support 


Dennis Saville 
Janelle Wrigley 
Mary Wilson Chief, Office of Communications 


: Wildlife Biologist in 
Supervisory Archaeologist 
Bonni Bruce State Project Lead — Cultural Cultural resources 
Resources 


| Dennis Carpenter__———| Field Manager| 
|BruceEstvold | CivilEngineer JP 
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TABLE 6-4 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PREPARERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Name 
Martha Hemphill Archaeologist 
David Hullum 
Geographic Information System 
Mark Newman 
Kelly Owens 
=: FE 


Richard Putnam Fire/Fuels Specialist 
John Russell RECO Project Manager fo a 


Heather Schultz RECO Project Manager ae Pome or Contact Jands and 


Colorado State Office 


Maryanne Kurtinaitis Bene wale ere) eroptam State Point of Contact 
Manager 


Jim Cagney | Northwest DistrictManager | 
David Rosenkrance | Associate District Manager J 


Specialist 


Jim Dollerschell 
Collin Ewing 
Scott Gerwe 
Lathan Johnson Fire/Fuels Specialist 
Erin Dreyfuss Jones 
Alyssa A. Levitt-Reynolds 
Anna Lincoln 
Heidi Plank 
Christina Stark 
Katie Stevens |FieldManager 
Mark Taber 
Cathy Ventling 
Desa Ausmus 
Pam Levitt 
Kathy McKinstry 


Louise McMinn Realty Specialist a Office Point of Contact, lands and 


Jimmy Michels Fire/Fuels Specialist Fire/Fuels 
Wendy Reynolds Field Manager 


. _ Recreation, travel management, visual 
Gina Robison Outdoor Recreation Planner ° 8s i 
resource management, wilderness 
Kim Ryan Archaeologist Cultural resources 


Specialist 


Emily Spencer 
White River Field Office 


Wildlife Biologist ean threatened and endangered animals, 


Richard Brooks IT Specialist 
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TABLE 6-4 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PREPARERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Name 


Janet Doll Realty Specialist a Office Point of Contact, lands and 


Matt Dupire Rangeland Management Specialist | Range, vegetation, noxious weeds 


Bee Special designation and other management 


Melissa Kindall 
Bob Lange 
Ester McCullough | Associate Field Manager| 
Jimmy Michels 


Planning and Environmental 
Heather Sauls 8 NEPA and planning support 
Coordinator 
Recreation, visual resource management 
Chad Schneckenburger Outdoor Recreation Planner ; 8 
travel management 


Michael Selle 
Kent Walter [Field Manager PO 
Heather Woodruff Special status plants 
Utah 

Lola Bird External affairs Ne km ake ee 
Shauna Derbyshire Realty Specialist 
Carla Garrison 
Jeremy Jarnecke 


Branch Chief, Planning and 5 : 

Hae iennicataloerdination Project Lead, NEPA and planning support 
Archaeologist 

Byron Loosle State Project Lead — Cultural Cultural resources 


Resources 


Robin Naeve State Project Lead, wildlife 
Jeremy Sisneros Fire/Fuels Specialist Fire/Fuels 


Landscape Architect 

Visual Resource Management State Project Lead, visual resources, National 
Specialist, National Scenic and Scenic and Historic Trails 

Historic Trails 


Todd Christensen [District Manager PT 
Randy Trujillo ssociate District Manager SCS 
Kevin Oliver District Manager yo s—SSC“‘(WS!™séC 


David Whitaker Pree Spe Honan Vegetation, threatened and endangered plants 
Reclamation Coordinator 
Fillmore Field Office 
Gary Bishop Assistant Fire Management Officer 


: Recreation, areas of critical environmental 
Steven Bonar Outdoor Recreation Planner : 
concern (ACECs), wilderness 
Be Air quality, range, floodplains, water rights 
Paul Caso Rangeland Management Specialist 4 oy SEREe P ‘ Bree 
water quality 


Michael Gates Field Manager eS 
Chad Kunz Pf Roads. facilities 


Pamela Jarnecke 


Rob Sweeten 


> 


U 
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TABLE 6-4 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PREPARERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Name 
Cindy Ledbetter Environmental Coordinator We eee ee ee 
Jerry Mansfield Paleontology, minerals, energy resources 
Assistant Field Manager Non- 
seo ae Renewables, Archaeologist 
R.B. Probert Bio Science Tech (Plants) 
Eric Reid Assistant Field Manager Renawanies 
Renewables 
Gina Sievens Realty Specialist Field Office Point of Contact, lands and 
realty 
Ruskell Pander Achacblogist Cultural resources, tribal consultation, 
historic trails 


Bill Thompson Rangeland Management Specialist 
Ann Marie Aubry 
Jean Carson 
Jordan Davis 


Jan Denney Realty Specialist oi Office Point of Contact, lands and 


Rebecca Doolittle 
Aron King 
Don Montoya 
Pam Riddle Wildlife Biologist 
Bill Stevens 
Katie Stevens 
Doug Wight 


David Williams Range Management Specialist Range 


Patricia Clabaugh Nini lel Meanapen: ~—— <8 
Karl Ivory 
Floyd Johnson 
Amber Koski 
Don Kranendonk 


Cena esehih Really Specialist ie Office Point of Contact, lands and 


Ahmed Mohsen Associate Field Manager EPA and planning 


Tyler Nelson 

Jared Reese ildlife biology 

Jason Anderson |GIS Specialist 
Stan Anderson [Field Manager PO 
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A 


A.D. — Anno Domini. Dating system devised in 525 to enumerate the years used with the Julian and 
Gregorian calendars, which are based on the traditionally reckoned year of the birth of Jesus of Nazareth. 


A-Weighted Sound Level — Sound that is measured with a sound-level meter using the A-weighted 
response filter built into the meter circuitry. The A-weighted filter simulates the frequency response to the 
human ear. 


Access (road) — Road used for passage to and along transmission line for purposes of construction and 
maintenance. 


Active Lek — Any lek that has been attended by male greater sage-grouse during the strutting season. 
Presence can be documented by observing birds using the site or by signs of strutting activity. 


Active Raptor Nest Site — Any identified raptor nest site that could provide a nesting opportunity for a 
raptor. Temporal and spatial stipulation will be applied. 


Advisory Council on Historic Preservation (ACHP) — An independent federal agency that advises the 
President and Congress on historic preservation matters and oversees the review of projects under Section 
106 of the National Historic Preservation Act. 


Affected Environment — (1) A geographic area and the associated natural, human, and cultural resources 
that could be influenced by a proposed action. (2) The chapter in an environmental impact statement 
(EIS) that describes the existing condition of the environment. 


Agency Interdisciplinary Team — A group of individuals with different training, representing the 
physical sciences, social sciences, and environmental design arts, assembled to solve a problem or 
perform a task. The members of the team proceed to a solution with frequent interaction so that each 
discipline can provide insights on any stage of the problem and disciplines can combine to provide new 
solutions. Also Interdisciplinary Team. 


Aggregate — A group or mass of distinct things gathered into, or considered as, a total or a whole. 


Albedo — A measure of a material’s ability to reflect sunlight (including the visible, infrared, and 
ultraviolet wavelengths) on a scale of 0 to 1. An albedo value of 0.0 indicates the surface absorbs all solar 
radiation, and a 1.0 albedo value represents total reflectivity. The ENERGY STAR Reflective Roof 
Products criteria specify an albedo of 0.65 or higher for low-slope roof applications and 0.25 for sloped 
roofs. 


Alignment — The specific, surveyed route of a transmission line. 
All-terrain Vehicle (ATV) — A wheeled or tracked vehicle, other than a snowmobile or work vehicle, 
designed primarily for recreational use or for the transportation of property or equipment exclusively on 


undeveloped road rights-of-way, marshland, open country, or other unprepared surfaces. 


Allotment — An area of land where one or more livestock operators graze their livestock. Allotments 
consist or BLM-administered land and usually include other federally managed, state-administered, and 
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private land. Ana allotment may include one or more pastures. Livestock numbers and periods of use are 
specified for each allotment. 


Alluvium — A general term for clay, silt, sand, gravel, or similar consolidated material deposited during a 
comparatively recent geologic time by a stream or other body of running water in the bed of a stream, 
river, or floodplain, or as a cone or fan at the base of a mountain slope. 


Alternating Current — The flow of electric charge periodically reverses direction. (In direct current 
[DC], the flow of electric charge is only in one direction.) 


Alternative (action) — An option for meeting the stated need. 
Alternative (route) — An optional path or direction for a transmission line. 
Ambient Air — Any unconfined portion of the atmosphere: open air, surrounding air. 


Amendment — The process for considering or making changes in the terms, conditions, and decisions of 
approved land-use plans using the prescribed provisions for resource management planning appropriate to 
the proposed action or circumstances. 


American Indian Tribe — Any extant or historical tribe, band, nation, or other group or community of 
indigenous peoples in the United State that is federally recognized as eligible for special programs and 
services provided by the United States because of their status as Indians pursuant to the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance Act (25 U.D.C. 450 et seq.). An Indian tribe, situated within the 
boundaries of a state, exercises the powers of government and sovereignty, under the national 
government. 


Animal Unit Month (AUM) - A standardized unit of measurement of the amount of forage necessary for 
the sustenance of one animal unit for 1 month; also, a unit of measurement that represents the privilege of 
grazing one animal unit for 1 month. An animal unit is a standardized unit of measurement for range 
livestock or wildlife. Generally, one mature cow (1,000 pounds) or its equivalent, based on an average 
daily forage consumption of 26 pounds of dry matter per day. 


Annual (ecology) — A plant that completes its development in one year or one season and then dies. 


Appeal — A formal action requesting a decision be reviewed by a higher authority. For the BLM this 
usually means review by the Interior Board of Land Appeals (IBLA). 


Anthropogenic — Caused or influenced by humans. 
Aquifer — A stratum of permeable rock, sand, etc., that contains water. Water source for a well. 


Archaeology — The science that investigates the history of peoples by studying the material remains of 
past societies. 


Area of Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC) — A Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 
designation for an area within public lands where special management attention is required to protect and 
prevent irreparable damage to important historic, cultural, or scenic values; fish and wildlife resources or 
other natural systems or processes; or to protect life from natural hazards. 
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Artifact — Any object showing human workmanship or modification, especially from a prehistoric or 
historic culture. 


Assessment (environment) — An evaluation of existing resources and potential impacts to those 
resources from a proposed act or change to the environment. 


Attainment Area — An area considered to have air quality as good as or better than the National Ambient 
Air Quality Standards, as defined in the Clean Air Act. An area may be an attainment area for one 
pollutant and a nonattainment area for others. 


Authorized Officer — Any employee of the Department of the Interior to whom has been delegated the 
authority to perform the duties defined. Under the BLM standard delegation (Manual 1203), this is no 
lower than the Field Office or District Manager. Delegation below this level should be specific to an 
individual and a specific right-of-way project. 


Avoidance (as it relates to mitigation) — Avoiding the impact altogether by not taking a certain action or 
parts of an action (40 CFR 1508.20) (e.g., also may include avoiding the impact by moving the proposed 


action to a different time or location.). 


Avoidance Area — an area designated in a land use plan, for which use for a right-of-way should be 
avoided if at all possible. 


B.P. — Before the present. As used in radiocarbon and other archaeological dating, the present is defined 
as A.D. 1950. 


Background — The portion of the visual landscape lying from the outer limit of the middleground to 
infinity. Color and texture are subdued in this area, and visual sensitivity analysis is primarily concerned 
with the two-dimensional shape of landforms against the sky. 

Background Concentrations — Background concentrations are an essential part of the total air quality 
concentration to be considered when determining source impacts. Background air quality includes 
pollutant concentrations due to (1) natural sources, (2) nearby sources other than those currently under 
consideration, and (3) unidentified sources. 

Batch Plant — An area used for concrete mixing, temporary field office facility, material storage, and 
stations for equipment maintenance during construction of a transmission line. The area usually covers 


approximately 2 acres. 


Board Feet — A lumber unit of measure. Each board foot is the volume of a 1-foot length of a board 1 
foot wide and 1 inch thick. 


Bowen Ratio — The ratio of energy available for sensible heating to energy available for latent heating. 


Burial — Unmarked human interment or grave. 


Cc 


Cairn — A stack or mound of rocks used to mark the locations of boundaries or mining claims. 
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Candidate Species — Any species included in the Federal Register’s Notice of Review being considered 
for listing as threatened or endangered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Campsite — A site occupied by a limited number of individuals either seasonally or for short periods of 
time. Such a site is frequently characterized by the presence of limited activity areas, artifact scatters (e.g., 
lithic debitage, lithic tools, ground stone, and ceramics), thermal features or scatters of fire-cracked rock. 


Capability — The ability to generate or transmit power. 


Capacity — The load-carrying ability, expressed in megawatts (MW), of generation, transmission, or 
other electrical equipment. 


Carbon Monoxide (CO) — A colorless, odorless, poisonous gas produced by incomplete fossil fuel 
combustion. One of the six criteria pollutants. 


Casual Use — Activities ordinarily resulting in no or negligible disturbance of the public or federal land, 
resources, or improvements. Examples of casual use include surveying, marking routes, and collection 
data to use to prepare applications of grants or temporary-use permits. 


Cenozoic — An era of geologic time from the beginning of the Tertiary period (65 million years ago) to 
the present. 


Centerline — A line along the approximate middle of a transmission line right-of-way. 
Circuit — A complete, closed conducting path over which electric current may flow. 


Cist — A constructed/enclosed storage place that may be above, partially or completely underground and 
either lined or unlined 


Clear and Restore — Vegetation is cropped (i.e., pruned back or cut to near ground level) within the 
overland access route and work areas. The clearing is done carefully so the root ball of the plants remains 
intact. Upon completion, ruts are repaired and reseeded as specified by the agencies or landowners. 


Colluvium — Soil and rock detritus accumulated at the bottom of a slope. 


Compensatory mitigation — Compensating for the impact by replacing or providing substitute resources 
or environments (40 CFR 1508.20). 


Compensatory mitigation ecological durability — Benefits from compensatory mitigation projects on 
compensatory mitigation sites persisting and influencing the landscape for as long as or longer than the 
projected impacts will negatively affect greater sage-grouse. 


Compensatory mitigation protective durability — Protection of compensatory mitigation sites from 
future and conflicting land uses or disturbances for as long as or longer than the projected impacts will 
negatively affect greater sage-grouse. 


Compensatory mitigation reversals — Damage to functioning compensatory mitigation sites that may be 
caused by natural disturbances (unintentional reversal, such as wildfire) or anthropogenic disturbances 
(intentional reversal, such as development) that shorten the intended duration of compensatory mitigation. 
Compensatory mitigation projects — Specific, on-the-ground actions (mitigation measures) to improve 


habitats (e.g., chemical vegetation treatments). 
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Compensatory mitigation sites — The durable areas where compensatory mitigation projects will occur. 


Conductor — The wire cable strung between transmission line towers through which the electrical current 
flows. 


Conformance — A proposed action must be provided for specifically in a land use plan or, if not 
specifically mentioned, must be clearly consistent with the terms, conditions, and decisions of the 
approved plan or plan amendment. 


Constraint — Environmental or engineering conditions or management prescriptions for a specific area 
limiting or precluding access to or siting of structures or facilities (e.g., terrain, airports, utility exclusion 
areas, etc.). 


Contrast — The effect of a striking difference in the form, line, color, or texture of an area being viewed. 


Contrast Rating — A method of determining the extent of visual impact for an existing or proposed 
activity that would modify any landscape feature (land and water form, vegetation, and structures). 


Corona — The discharge of energy from an energized transmission line that occurs when the voltage 
gradient exceeds the breakdown strength of air. 


Cooperating Agency — Any agency that has special jurisdiction by law or special expertise for proposals 
covered by the National Environmental Policy Act (40 CFR 1501.6). Any federal, state, tribal, or local 
government jurisdiction with such qualifications may become a cooperating agency, by agreement with 
the lead agency, to assist the lead agency in developing an environmental assessment (EA) or EIS. 


Corridor — A tract of land forming a passageway for linear utilities or transportation uses. 


Council on Environmental Quality (CEQ) — An advisory council to the President of the United States 
established by the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969. This council reviews federal programs for 
their effect on the environment, conducts environmental studies, and advises the President on 
environmental matters. 


Counterpoise — Conductive cable buried in the ground at a transmission line tower to lower the resistance 
of the ground to conduct electricity. 


Cretaceous — The final period of the Mesozoic era spanning the time between 145 and 65 million years 
ago. 


Criteria Pollutant — The 1970 amendments to the Clean Air Act required the EPA to set National 
Ambient Air Quality Standards for certain pollutants known to be hazardous to human health. The EPA 
has identified and set standards to protect human health and welfare for six pollutants: ozone, carbon 
monoxide, total suspended particulates, sulfur dioxide, lead, and nitrogen oxide. The term “criteria 
pollutants” derives from the requirement that the EPA must describe the characteristics and potential 
health and welfare effects of these pollutants. It is on the basis of these criteria that standards are set or 
revised. 


Critical Habitat — Any particular range or habitat component that is the determining factor in a 
population’s ability to maintain and reproduce at a certain level over the long term. 
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Crucial Winter Range — The portion of the winter range to which a wildlife species is confined during 
periods of heaviest snow cover. 


Cultural Resource — Any resource associated with the human cultural environment; examples include 
artifacts and historic artifacts, archaeological sites, historic sites, ethnographic sites; historic properties, 
and traditional cultural properties. 


Cultural Assemblage — The complete inventory of artifacts from a defined archaeological unit. 


Cumulative Effect — The effect on the environment that results from the incremental impact of an action 
when added to other past, present, or reasonably foreseeable future actions, regardless of what agency 
(federal or non-federal) or person undertakes such other actions (40 CFR 1508.7 and 1508.25). 
Cumulative impacts can result from individually minor, but collectively significant, actions taking place 
over a period of time (40 Code of Federal Regulations [CFR] 1508.7). 


Current (electric) — A flow of electrons in an electrical conductor. The strength or rate of movement of 
the electricity is measured in amperes. 


D 


Deadend Structure — Transmission line tower structures that are more robust than tangent structures, 
used (1) to add longitudinal strength to the line; (2) at turning points (angles); (3) for added safety at 
crossings of other utilities (e.g., other transmission lines and roads); and (4) to interrupt long distances of 
suspension structures that would otherwise provide more exposure to catastrophic line failure over long 
distances. 


Debitage — The waste material produced during the production of chipped stone tools. 
Decision-maker — The agency official who has been delegated authority to approve an action and is 
responsible for issuing a decision to implement a proposed action. Synonyms include authorized official, 


authorized officer, responsible official, and responsible manager. 


Degradation — The wearing down, or away, and general lowering or reduction of the earth’s surface by 
the processes of weathering and erosion. 


Demand (electric) — The rate at which electric energy is delivered to or by a system, part of a system or 
piece of equipment, at a given instant or averaged over any designated period of time. 


De minimis levels — The minimum threshold for which a conformity determination must be performed, 
for various criteria pollutants in various areas. 


Dendroglyph — A design or motif carved with a sharp element into the trunk of living trees. 

Design Features of the Proposed Action — Measures or procedures incorporated into the proposed 
action or an alternative, including measures or procedures that could reduce or avoid adverse impacts. 
Because these features are “built into” the proposed action or alternative, design features are not 


considered mitigation. 


Designated Utility (or Right-of-way) Corridor — A parcel of land with specific boundaries identified by 
law, Secretarial order, the land-use planning process, or other management decision as being a preferred 
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location of existing and future rights-of-way. The corridor may be suitable to accommodate more than 
one type of right-of-way or one or more rights-of-way that are similar, identical, or compatible. 


Direct Current — The flow of electric charge is only in one direction. (In alternative current [AC], the 
flow of electric charge periodically reverses direction.) 


Direct Effect — Effects caused by the action (i.e., construction) and occur at the same time and place (40 
CFR 1508.8(a). 


Discharge (water) — The rate of flow or volume of water flowing in a stream at a given location or within 
a given period of time. 


Dispersed Recreation — Recreation activities of an unstructured type that are not confined to specific 
locations such as recreation sites. An example of these activities may be hunting, fishing, off-highway 
vehicle use, hiking, and sightseeing. 


Distance Zone — A visibility threshold distance where visual perception changes. The zones are usually 
defined as foreground, middleground, and background. 


Distributed Generation — A method of generating electricity from multiple small energy sources very 
near to where the electricity is actually used. 


Distribution System — The portion of an electric system that is dedicated to delivering electric energy to 
an end user. 


Diversity — The relative abundance or wildlife species, plant species, communities, habitat, or habitat 
features per unit of area. 


Drive and Crush — Driving overland within a staked overland access route. The landscape is not altered 
other than compaction of soil under the vehicle tires/tracks, and the vegetation may be crushed but not 
cleared or uprooted. 


Dump — A formal or informal concentration of historic trash, related to subsistence practices and 
containing single or multiple episodes of deposition. 


E 


Ecology — The relationship between living organisms and their environment. 


Economic Base — An area’s economic base comprises industries that are primarily responsible for 
bringing outside income into the local economy. Economic base analysis measures the relative 
importance of industries for a particular area by comparing employment and income levels to a reference 
area (e.g., the United States). 


Ecosystem — A complex system composed of a community of plants and animals and includes the 
system’s chemical and physical environment. 


Effect — Impact on the human environment brought about by an agent of change or action. Effects 


analysis predicts the degree to which the environment will be affected by an action. The Council on 
Environmental Quality uses the terms “effect” and “impact” synonymously in the NEPA regulations. 
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Other synonyms include consequence, result, and outcome. Effects can be beneficial or detrimental, and 
may be direct, indirect, or cumulative. 


Electric and Magnetic Field (EMF) — A space or region within which magnetic forces are present 
around an electrical current (also referred to as electromagnetic field). 


Electric Field — Electric effect resulting from the voltage on a transmission line. Measured as volts per 
meter or kilovolts per meter. 


Emergent (vegetation) — Vegetation with all or part of their vegetative and reproductive parts above the 
water. 


Endangered Species — A plant or animal species whose prospects for survival and reproduction are in 
immediate jeopardy, as designated by the Secretary of the Interior. It is further defined by the Endangered 
Species Act of 1973, as amended. 


Endemic — Plants or animals native to a particular region or country. 


Environment — The surrounding conditions, influences, or forces that affect or modify an organism or an 
ecological community and ultimately determine its form and survival. 


Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) — A detailed written statement, as required by 

Section 102(2)(C) of the National Environmental Policy Act, when an agency proposes a major federal 
action significantly affecting the quality of the human environment. 

Environmental Justice — The pursuit of equal justice and equal protection under the law for all 
environmental statutes and regulations without discrimination based on race, ethnicity, and/or 
socioeconomic status. Federal agencies must incorporate environmental justice as part of their mission by 
identifying and addressing the effects of programs, policies, and activities to ensure the opportunity for 
full and fair participation by affected communities in the decision-making process; and avoid, minimize, 
or mitigate disproportionately high and adverse health and environmental effects on minority and low- 
income populations. 

Eocene — The epoch of the Tertiary period spanning the time between 56 and 33.9 million years ago. 
Eolian — Wind-blown sand or silt material, which when deposited forms dunes or small sandy ridges. 
Ephemeral — Present only during a portion of the year. Generally refers to water courses. 

Erosion — The wearing away of the land surface by running water, wind, ice, or other geological agents. 


Escarpment — A steep slope or cliff formed by erosion or, less often, by faulting. 


Exclusion Area — An area identified through land-use plans or in the process of designating corridors for 
which rights-of-way are to be excluded. 


Ethnography — The study and systematic recording of human cultures. Also the descriptive body of work 
produced from such research. 


Extirpate — To destroy completely. 


Extraction — The act of extracting or drawing a substance out of the earth (e.g., mining). 
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F 


Fault — A fracture or fracture zone in the earth’s surface along where there has been displacement of the 
sides, relative to one another and parallel to the fracture. 


Fauna — The wildlife or animals of a specified region or time. 


Feature — A complex artifact or part of a site such as a thermal feature, soil stain, depression, rock 
alignment, or activity area. 


Federal Energy Regulatory Commission (FERC) — The agency primarily responsible for ensuring 
adequate energy supplies at just and reasonable rates and providing regulatory incentives for increased 
productivity, efficiency, and competition. 


Federal Land — All lands owned by the United States except land (1) in the National Park System, (2) 
held in trust for an Indian or Indian tribe, or (3) on the Outer Continental Shelf. 


Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 (FLPMA) — Public Law 94-579 of October 21, 
1976. This law is often referred to as the BLM’s Organic Act, which provides the majority of the BLM’s 
legislated authority, direction, policy, and basic management guidance. 


Federal Register — The official daily publication for rules, proposed rules, and notices of federal agencies 
and organizations, as well as executive orders and other presidential documents. The Federal Register is 
published by the Office of the Federal Register, National Archives and Records Administration. 


Fire-cracked Rock — Rock which has been discolored, cracked or altered by exposure to fire. 


Fishery — The complex of interactions within and between the population(s) of fish being harvested, the 
population(s) or anglers, and the environment of each. 


Floodplain — The portion of a river or stream valley, adjacent to the river channel, which is built of 
sediments and inundated with water when the stream overflows its banks. 


Forage — All browse and herbaceous foods available to grazing animals that may be grazed or harvested 
for feeding. 


Foreground — The visible area from a viewpoint or use area out to a distance of 0.5 mile. The ability to 
perceive detail in a landscape is greatest in this zone. 


Foreground-Middleground — The area visible from a travel route, residence, or other use area to a 
distance of 3 to 5 miles. The outer boundary of this zone is defined as the point where texture and form of 
individual plants are no longer apparent in the landscape. Vegetation is apparent only in patterns or 
outline. 


Fossil — The remains or traces of an organism or assemblage of organisms preserved by natural processes 
in the earth’s crust; exclusive of organisms buried since the beginning of historical time. 


Fuels Management — Fuels are vegetation (alive or dead) that can carry fire. Management of fuels 
includes attempting to modify fire behavior should a wildland fire occur. 
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Fugitive Emissions — Fugitive emissions are air pollutant emissions from facilities or activities that could 
not reasonably pass through a stack, chimney, vent, or other equivalent opening. 


Fugitive Dust — Dust put into the atmosphere by the wind blowing over plowed fields, dirt roads, or 
desert or sandy areas with little or no vegetation. Also caused by mechanically generated particulate 
matter emissions put into the air by reason of vehicles or equipment moving soil or driving over unpaved 
roads (or dirty paved roads) and dusty areas. 


G 


Gauss — Measurement of the magnetic flux intensity (intensity of magnetic field attraction per unit area). 
Generation source — Generating facilities convert various forms of energy into electric power. 


Genus — One of the major taxonomic groups used to scientifically identify plants or animals. Several 
closely related species, or one species, make up one genus, while several genera or one genus make up a 
family. 


Geologic Formations — A rock unit distinguished from adjacent deposits by some common character, 
such as its composition, origin, or the type of fossil associated with the unit. 


Geology — The science that relates to the earth, the rocks of which it is composed, and the changes the 
earth has undergone or is undergoing. 


Geothermal Resource — Heat found in rocks and fluids at various depths that can be extracted by drilling 
or pumping for use as an energy source. This heat may be residual heat, friction heat, or a result of 
radioactive decay. 


Grant — Any authorization or instrument (e.g., easement, ease, license, or permit) the BLM issues under 
Title V of the FLPMA, 43 U.S.C. 1761 et seq. The term includes those authorizations and instruments the 
BLM and its predecessors issued for like purposes before October 21, 1976, under the existing statutory 
authority. It also includes any authorization or instrument the BLM issues pursuant to other right-of-way 
authorities such as the Act or March 3, 1891 (43 U.S.C. 946-951) as to other than public and National 
Forest land. It does not include authorizations issued under the Mineral Leasing Act (30 U.S.C. 
185).Grassland Reserve Program — A program administered by the USDA Natural Resources 
Conservation Services and Farm Service Agency that provides financial assistance to landowners and 
operators to protect eligible grazing lands by voluntarily limiting future development and crop uses on the 
lands. (Food Security Act of 1985) 


Grid — A transmission grid is a network of high-voltage, long-distance transmission lines and substations 
that connect generating facilities to distribution systems. 


Ground Wire — Two wires installed along the transmission line at the top of the tower structures to 


protect the conductors from lightning strikes by transferring the energy from the lightning through the 
ground wires and structures into the ground below. 
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H 


Habitat — The region where a plant or animal naturally grows or lives. A specific set of physical 
conditions that surround a single species, a group of species, or a large community. In wildlife 
management, the major components of habitat are considered to be food, water, cover, and home range. 


Habitat Fragmentation — A reduction in area of undisturbed, continuous habitat. Often affects interior 
forest species that depend on unbroken expanses of mature coniferous forest. 


Habitation — A site inhabited or used intensively over an extended period of time, either year-round or on 
a seasonal basis. Habitations are frequently characterized by multiple activity areas, extensive and diverse 
scatters of lithic debitage and specialized tools, ceramics, architectural remains, storage structures, 
thermal features, and well-developed middens. 


Habitat obligate — Species that is limited in its habitat to a few specific environmental conditions 


Hazardous Air Pollutants — Air pollutants not covered by ambient air quality standards, but that may 
present a threat of adverse human health effects or adverse environmental effects, as defined in the Clean 
Air Act.. 


Herbaceous — Of, or having the nature of, an herb or herbs, as distinguished from woody plants. 


Herd Management Area (HMA) — An area that has been designated for continuing management of wild 
horses. 


Historic property — Any district, site, building, structure, or object included in, or eligible for inclusion 
in, the National Register of Historic Places (maintained by the Secretary of the Interior [36 CFR 800)]). 


Human Environment — Includes the natural and physical environment and the relationship of people 
with that environment. 


Impact — See “Effect” 


Implementation Plan — A site-specific plan written to implement decisions made in a land-use plan. An 
implementation plan usually selects and applies best-management practices to meet land-use-plan 
objectives. 


Indian Tribe — Any extant or historical tribe, band, nation, or other group or community of indigenous 
peoples in the United State that is federally recognized as eligible for special programs and services 
provided by the United States because of their status as Indians pursuant to the Indian Self-Determination 
and Education Assistance Act (25 U.D.C. 450 et seq.). An Indian tribe, situated within the boundaries of a 
state, exercises the powers of government and sovereignty, under the national government. 


Indirect Effect — Caused by the action later in time or farther removed in distance, but still reasonably 
foreseeable. Indirect effects may include growth-inducing effects and other effects related to induced 
changes in the pattern of land use, population density or growth-rate, and related effects on air and water 
and other natural systems, including ecosystems (40 CFR 1508.8(b)). 
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Indirect Impact — Effects caused by the action and occur later in time or are farther removed, but are still 
reasonably foreseeable (see Direct Impact). 


In-kind (as it relates to mitigation) — In-kind mitigation is the replacement or substitution of resources 
or values of the same type and kind as those affected (e.g., greater sage-grouse winter habitat is lost, and 
greater sage-grouse winter habitat is enhanced or conserved). 


Instruction Memorandum — A memorandum containing policy or procedure. 
Insulator — A device resistant to electrical conduction used for isolating and supporting conductors. 


Interdisciplinary Team — A group of individuals with different training, representing the physical 
sciences, social sciences, and environmental design arts, assembled to solve a problem or perform a task. 
The members of the team proceed to a solution with frequent interaction so that each discipline can 
provide insights on any stage of the problem and disciplines can combine to provide new solutions. Also 
Agency Interdisciplinary Team. 


Interior Board of Land Appeals (IBLA) — The IBLA is an appellate review body that exercises the 
delegated authority of the Secretary of the Interior to issue final decisions for the Department of the 
Interior. Its administrative judges decide appeals from bureau decisions relating to the use and disposition 
of public lands and their resources, mineral resources on the Outer Continental Shelf, and the conduct of 
surface coal mining operations under the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act. Located within 
the Department's Office of Hearings and Appeals, IBLA is separate and independent from the Bureaus 
and Offices whose decisions it reviews. 


Intermittent — A river or stream that flows for a period of time, usually seasonally during rainy periods, 
and stops during dry periods. In arid regions, dry periods may be interrupted by occasional flash floods 
from brief but intense rain storms. 


Invasive Species — A species that is not native (or is alien) to the ecosystem under consideration and 
whose introduction causes or is likely to cause economic or environmental harm to human health 
(Executive Order 13112). 


Inventoried Roadless Area — An area identified by the U.S. Forest Service (USFS) as undeveloped, 
typically exceeding 5,000 acres, that meets minimum criteria for wilderness consideration under the 
Wilderness Act and has been inventoried during the USFS Roadless Area Review and Evaluation (RARE 
ID) process, subsequent assessments, or forest planning. These areas can overlap with 
unroaded/undeveloped areas. 


Issue — An issue is a point or matter of discussion, debate, or dispute about the potential environmental 


effects of an action. Issues point to environmental effects and may influence the development of 
alternatives to the proposed action. 


J 


Jurassic — The middle period of the Mesozoic era spanning the time between 201.3 and 145 million years 
ago, characterized by the dominance of dinosaurs and the appearance of flying reptiles and birds. 


Jurisdictions — The limits or territory within which authority may be exercised. 
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K 


Kemil — Abbreviation for a thousand circular mils. Kcmil is a unit used to express large conductor sizes. 
Kiln — A thermally insulated structure used for firing, burning, hardening, or drying materials. 


Kilovolt (kV) — A kilovolt is equal to 1,000 volts. This unit of measurement is most commonly used 
when describing transmission and distribution lines. 


Kilovolts per Meter (kV/m) — A unit measure of electric field strength. 


L 


Lacustrine — Lakes and ponds that have more than 2 acres in surface area. 


Landform — A term used to describe the many types of land surfaces that exist as a result of geologic 
activity and weathering (e.g., plateaus, mountains, plains, and valleys). 


Land and Resources Management Plan (LRMP) — An U.S. Forest Service land-use management plan 
that provides a framework for on-the-ground decision-making, for integrated resource management, and 
for guiding project and activity decision-making on a national forest, grassland, prairie, or other 
administrative unit. 


Land Use Plan — As set of decisions that establish the direction for management of land within an 
administrative area, (pertaining to federal land, as prescribed under the planning provisions of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act). 


Lek — A traditional courtship-display area attended by male greater sage-grouse in or adjacent to 
sagebrush-dominated habitat. Designation of the site as a lek requires the observation of two or more 
male sage-grouse engaged in courtship displays. New leks must be confirmed by a survey conducted 
during the appropriate time of day and during the strutting season. Observation of sign of strutting also 
can be used to confirm a suspected lek. 


Land and Water Conservation Fund Site - The National Park Service provides matching grants to state 
and local governments for acquisition and development of public outdoor recreation areas and facilities. 
(Section 6(f)(3) of Land and Water Conservation Fund Act) 


Linear Facility — Project or action with linear features such as roadways (i.e., interstates, state routes, 
minor roads, and off-highway vehicle routes), transmission and distribution line right-of-ways, federally 
designated utility corridors, existing highways (e.g., I-15, I-70, and I-80; U.S. Highways 6 and 40), 
pipelines, and railroads. 


Link — A segment of a route alternative sharing common endpoints with adjacent links. Endpoints of a 
link are determined by the location of intersections with other segments (links) of other routes. 


Lithics — A general term used to refer to chipped stone artifacts or debitage. 


Lithic Procurement Area — An area from which raw materials were obtained and removed for lithic tool 
manufacture and refurbishing. 
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Lithology — The structure and composition of a rock formation, and the study of rocks with the unaided 
eye, or with little magnification. 


Livestock Enclosure — Any roofed or unroofed structure designated to contain domestic animals. It may 
be constructed of any materials and incorporate natural features or vegetation as part of the enclosure. 


Load (electric) — The amount of electric power delivered or required at any specific point or points on a 
system. The requirement originates at the energy-consuming equipment of the consumers. 


LR2000 — A data base for land and mineral records of the BLM. It is used to retrieve individual data such 
as a case file serial page or to compile reports by case types or geographical location. 


Megawatt (MW) — The generation of electricity is measured in megawatts (MW). 1 MW is equal to 
1,000 kilowatts or 1 million watts. 


Magnetic Field — Electric effect resulting from an electric current flowing in a conductor. Unit of 
measurement is a Gauss. 


Mesozoic — An era of geologic time between the Paleozoic and the Cenozoic eras, spanning the time 
between 252.17 and 66 million years ago. 


Metamorphic — A rock formed through metamorphism. Metamorphism is the change in the 
mineralogical, structural, or textural composition of rocks under intense heat and pressure (e.g., turning 
limestone into marble). 

Migratory — Birds, animals, or people that migrate or move from one region or country to another. 
Mineral Resources — Any inorganic or organic substance occurring naturally in the earth that has a 
consistent and distinctive set of physical properties. Examples of mineral resources include coal, nickel, 


gold, silver, and copper. 


Minimization (as it relates to mitigation) — Minimizing impacts by limiting the degree or magnitude of 
the action and its implementation (40 CFR 1508.20). 


Miocene — The epoch of the Tertiary period spanning the time between 23.03 and 5.3 million years ago. 
Mitigate — To alleviate, reduce, or render less intense or severe. 

Mitigation — Measures or procedures that could reduce or avoid adverse impacts and have not been 
incorporated into the proposed action or an alternative. Mitigation can be applied to reduce or avoid 


adverse effects on the human environment. 


Monitoring — Actions performed to ensure compliance with the terms, conditions, and stipulations of a 
grant or temporary-use permit. 


Mound (structural) — A pile of material and sediments that probably represent the remains of a 
habitation structure. 
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Mudstone — A hardened sedimentary rock consisting of clay that is similar to shale, but does not occur in 
distinct, bonded layers. 


Multiple Use — Coordinated management of various surface and subsurface resources so that they are 
used in the combination that will best meet present and future needs. 


N 


National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS) — The Clean Air Act requires the EPA to set 
NAAQS (40 CER part 50) for pollutants considered harmful to public health and the environment. The 
Clean Air Act established two types of national air quality standards. Primary standards set limits to 
protect public health, including the health of “sensitive” populations such as asthmatics, children, and the 
elderly. Secondary standards set limits to protect public welfare, including protection against decreased 
visibility, damage to animals, crops, vegetation, and buildings. The EPA Office of Air Quality Planning 
and Standards has set National Ambient Air Quality Standards for six principal pollutants, which are 
called “criteria” pollutants. 


National Conservation Area — An area designated by Congress, generally, to conserve, protect, enhance, 
and properly manage the resources and values for which it was designated for the benefit and the 
enjoyment of present and future generations (BLM Manual 6220). 


National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (NEPA) — Public Law 91-190. An Act that encourages 
productive and enjoyable harmony between man and his environment, promotes efforts to prevent or 
eliminate damage to the environment and biosphere, stimulates the health and welfare of man, enriches 
the understanding or the ecological systems and natural resources important to the nation, and establishes 
the CEQ. 


National Historic Preservation Act of 1966 (NHPA) — Public Law 89-665; 16 U.S.C. 470 et seq. A law 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to expand and maintain a National Register of Historic Places and 
directing federal agencies to take into account the effects of their actions on historic properties and 
provide the ACHP a reasonable opportunity to comment. 


National Monument — Area designated by the president of the United States by proclamation pursuant to 
the Antiquities Act of 1906 for the protection, restoration, or enhancement of the resources, objects, and 
values for which it was designated. (BLM Manual 6220) 


National Register of Historic Places (NRHP) — A list of districts, sites, buildings, structures, and objects 
maintained by the National Park Service (NPS), each determined by NPS to be of historic, cultural, 
architectural, archaeological, or engineering significance at the local, state, or national level, established 
by the Historic Preservation Act of 1966. 


Native American — A member of any of the aboriginal peoples of the western hemisphere, especially 
native peoples of the United States and its territories, including American Indians, Alaska Natives, Native 
Hawaiians, Chamorros, and American Samoans. 


Native Load Customers — The wholesale and retail customers on whose behalf the transmission 
provider, by statute, franchise, regulatory requirement, or contracts, has undertaken an obligation to 
construct and operate the transmission provider’s system to meet the reliable electric needs of such 
customers. 
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Native Species — A species that, other than as a result of an introduction, historically occurred or 
currently occurs in an ecosystem (Executive Order 13112). 


Native Vegetation — Natural vegetation originating in a certain region or country. 
Nitrogen Dioxide (NO,) — The result of nitric oxide (a gas formed by combustion and a precursor of 
ground-level ozone pollution, also known as smog) combining with oxygen in the atmosphere and a 


major component of photochemical smog. One of the six criteria pollutants. 


Nitrogen Oxides (NO,) — Product of combustion from transportation and stationary sources consisting of 
a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen compounds, including nitric oxide and nitrogen dioxide. 


Node — The common endpoint of adjacent links. 


Nonattainment Area — Area that does not meet one or more of the National Ambient Air Quality 
Standards for the criteria pollutants designated in the Clean Air Act. 


Nonspecular Conductors — Conductors treated to reduce reflection, rendering the conductor less shiny 
and noticeable. 





Non-wilderness Study Area Lands With Wilderness Characteristics — Non-wilderness study area 
lands with wilderness characteristics are those lands that have been inventoried and determined by the 
BLM to contain wilderness characteristics as defined in Section 2(c) of the Wilderness Act of 1964, 16 
U.S.C. 1131, et seq. These attributes include the area’s size, its apparent naturalness, and outstanding 
opportunities for solitude or a primitive and unconfined type of recreation. 


Notice of Availability (NOA) — The Federal Register notice that an EIS (draft or final) or record of 
decision is available. Publication of a notice of filing of an EIS by the Environmental Protection Agency 
formally begins the public comment period. 


Notice of Intent (NOI) — This Federal Register notice announces that an EIS or an EA-level land-use 
plan will be prepared. Public of this notice formally starts the scoping process. 


Notice to Proceed — A written authorization by the Authorized Officer that allows the holder to initiate 
actions under the grant. A notice to proceed usually is used to allow a grant to be issued, while preventing 
the holder from starting surface-disturbing activities before a plan of development (POD) is approved. 
The Authorized Officer can issue separate notices to proceed if the project involves distinct work phases 
and/or locations. Each notice to proceed will specify the nature of the work, location, and dates to be 
authorized. 


Noxious Weed — A plant species designated by federal or state law as generally possessing one or more 
of the following characteristics: aggressive and difficult to manage; parasitic; a carrier or host of serious 
insects or disease; or non-native, new, or not comment to the United States. 


O 


Oligocene — The epoch of the Tertiary period spanning the time between 33.7 and 23.8 million years ago. 
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100-year Flood — A flood with a magnitude that may occur once every 100 years. A 1-in-100 chance of a 
certain area being inundated during any year. 


Occupied Lek — A lek that has been active during at least one strutting season within the last 10 years. 
Management protection will be afforded to occupied leks. 


Opportunity — Areas of opportunities for siting a transmission line; typically include linear features such 
as existing and future overhead lines, designated utility corridors, existing interstate and intrastate 
highways, pipelines, and railroads and areas where there are no environmental constraints precluding 
access to or siting of structures or facilities. 


Out-of-kind (as it relates to mitigation) — Out-of-kind is the replacement or substitution of resources or 
values that are not the same type and kind as those affected but are related or similar (e.g., greater sage- 
grouse winter habitat is lost, but new greater sage-grouse nesting habitat is enhanced or conserved). 


Outage — The period during which a generating unit, transmission line, or other facility is out of service. 


Ozone (O3) — A form of oxygen produced when an electric spark is passed through oxygen or air. One of 
Six criteria pollutants. 


P 


Paleocene — The first geologic epoch of the Cenozoic Era covering the time between 66 and 56 million 
years ago. This is the era immediately following the extinction of the dinosaurs. 


Paleontology — The science that deals with the life of past geological ages through the study of the fossil 
remains of organisms. 


Paleontological Resources — Any fossilized remains, traces, or imprints of organisms, preserved in or on 
the earth’s crust, that are of paleontological interest and that provide information about the history of life 
on earth. 


Paleozoic — The geologic era between the Precambrian and Mesozoic eras covering the time between 541 
million and 252.17 million years ago. The era was characterized by the development of the first fish, 
amphibians, reptiles, and land plants. 


Palustrine — A marsh or marsh-like environment. 


Particulate Matter — Minute, separate particles, such as dust or other air pollutants. PM) is a measure of 
particles in the atmosphere with a diameter of less than, or equal to, a nominal 10 micrometers 
aerodynamic equivalent diameter. PM. 5 is a measure of particles in the atmosphere with a diameter of 
less than, or equal to, a nominal 2.5 micrometers aerodynamic equivalent diameter. These are criteria 
pollutants. 


Peak Demand — The maximum load during a specified period of time. 
Peaking Capacity — Capacity of generation equipment normally reserved for operation during the hours 


of highest daily, weekly, or seasonal loads. Some generating equipment may be operated at certain times 
as peaking capacity and at other times to serve loads on an around-the-clock basis. 
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Per Capita Income — Calculated by dividing total income in a specified area (e.g., county) by the area’s 
population. 


Perennial — Lasting or active through the whole year. May refer to rivers, streams, or plants. 


Petroglyph — A design or motif pecked, incised, abraded, scratched, or carved with a sharp element into a 
rock surface. 


Physiographic Province — An area characterized by distinctive topography, geologic structure, climate, 
drainage patterns, and other features and phenomena of nature. 


Pictograph — A design or motif produced by painting with mineral pigments on a rock surface; painted 
rock art. 


Pithouse — A habitation structure built entirely or partially underground. 


Plan of Development (POD) — A complete description of and design for the proposed project. It 
includes, but is not limited to, proposed plans, specifications, construction methods, schedules, restoration 
practices, and other information pertinent to the proposal; the POD becomes part of the right-of-way grant 
or permit. The POD can include sections for construction, maintenance, and termination. The content of 
the POD will vary with the complexity of the proposal. 


Plateau — An elevated tract of relatively level land, such as a tableland or mesa. 
Playa — The shallow central basin of a desert plain where water gathers after a rain and is evaporated. 


Pleistocene — The first geologic epoch during the Quaternary period, spanning from 2.6 million years ago 
to about 9000 Before Present, characterized by extensive continental glaciations in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 


Policy — A guiding principle on which a specific decision or set of decisions is based. 


Population — A group of organisms, all of the same species, which occupies a particular area. The term is 
used to refer to the number of individuals of a species within an ecosystem or of any group of like 
individuals. 


Potential Fossil Yield Classification (PFYC) — A system of classification by which geologic units are 
classified based on the relative abundance of vertebrate fossils or scientifically significant invertebrate or 
plant fossils and their sensitivity to adverse impacts, with a higher class number indicating a higher 
potential. This classification is applied to the geologic formation, member, or other distinguishable unit, 
preferably at the most detailed mappable level. The PFYC system is meant to provide baseline guidance 
for predicting, assessing, and mitigating paleontological resources. The classes that serve as guidelines for 
identifying potential for a for a formation to yield fossils include Class 1 — Very Low, Class 2 — Low, 
Class 3 — Moderate or Unknown, Class 4 High, and Class 5 — Very High. 


Power — A term usually meant to imply both energy and capacity. 


Precambrian — The earliest geologic era covering all time from the formation of the earth and ending at 
the Paleozoic Era, which began about 541 million years ago. 
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Preferred Alternative — The alternative believed to reasonably accomplish the purpose and need for the 
proposed action while fulfilling the statutory missions and responsibilities, giving consideration to 
economic, environmental, technical, and other factors. This alternative may or may not be the same as the 
applicant’s preferred alternative. 


Primitive — An area that is not developed; a pristine natural area. 


Project Area — The preliminary study area defined to examine all feasible siting corridors for the Project. 
Established by the Applicant’s interest and objectives for the Project, the Project description and other 
siting criteria such as potential major substation interconnect points, existing designated utility corridors, 
existing extra-high-voltage transmission lines, geography, and land-use designations (e.g., National Parks, 
wilderness areas). 


Proposal — The stage in the development of an action when a federal agency has a goal and is actively 
preparing to make a decision on one or more alternative means of accomplishing that goal, and the effects 
can be meaningfully evaluated (40 FR 1508.23). Then a federal agency receives or makes a proposal, the 
NEPA process begins. 


Proposed Action — A proposal for a federal agency to authorize, recommend, or implement an action to 
address a clear purpose and need. Alternatives are developed to consider different reasonable paths to take 
to accomplish the same purpose and need of the proposed action. 


Protest — An opportunity for a qualified party to seek an administrative review of a proposed decision in 
accordance with program-specific regulations. For example, a protest may be filed with the Director of 
the BLM for review of a proposed resource management plan or plan amendment (43 CFR 1610.5-2), or 
a proposed grazing decision may be protested for review by the Authorized officer (43 CFR 4160.2). 


Public Land (FLPMA) — Any land and interest in land owned by the United States within the several 
states and administered by the Secretary of the Interior through the BLM without regards to how the 
United States acquired ownership except (1) land located on the Outer Continental Shelf and (2) land held 
for the benefit of Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos. 


Public Land (other) — As used in this document, federally owned surface or mineral estate specifically 
administered by the BLM. 


Q 


Quarry — An area from which rock or minerals (e.g., ore, limestone, coal, gravel, and sand pits) have 
been excavated and extracted for use off-site. 


Quaternary — The second period of the Cenozoic era spanning 1.8 (recently refined to 2.6) million years 
ago to the present. This is the period of glaciations in the northern hemisphere. 


Quaternary Fault — A fault that has been active or has had displacement during the Quaternary Period, 


between 1.8 million years ago and the present. These faults are most likely to be active on human time 
scales. 
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R 


Raptor — A bird of prey. 
Reclamation — Returning disturbed lands to a form and productivity that will be ecologically balanced. 
Reconnaissance — Preliminary examination or survey of a territory. 


Recontouring — Returning a surface to, or near to, its original form through some type of action, such as 
grading. 


Record of Decision (ROD) — A document separate from, but associated with, an EIS that publicly and 
officially discloses the responsible official’s decision on the proposed action. 


Recreation Opportunity Spectrum (ROS) — A planning process that provides a framework for defining 
classes of outdoor recreation environments, activities, and experience opportunities. The settings, 
activities, and opportunities for experiences are arranged along a continuum or spectrum of classes. The 
resulting analysis defines specific geographic areas on the ground, each of which encompasses one of the 
classes. 


Rectify (as it relates to mitigation) — Rectifying the impact by repairing, rehabilitating, or restoring the 
affected environment (40 CFR 1508.20). 


Reduce or Eliminate Over Time (as it relates to mitigation) — Reducing or eliminating the impact over 
time by preservation and maintenance operations during the life of the action (40 CFR 1508.20). 


Reference Centerline — For purposes of assessing impacts and recommending mitigation, a centerline is 
assigned that may be slightly adjusted during engineering design. 


Region — A large tract of land generally recognized as having similar character types and physiographic 
types. 


Renewable Resource — Any natural resource that can replenish itself naturally over time. 


Research Natural Area — A part of a national network of ecological areas designated in perpetuity for 
research and education and/or to maintain biological diversity of National Forest System lands. Research 
Natural Areas are principally for nonmanipulative research, observation, and study. (Forest Service 
Manual-4063) 


Residual Impact — Those impacts remaining after mitigation has been applied to the proposed action or 
an alternative. 


Reasonably Foreseeable Action — Actions for which there are existing decisions, funding, formal 
proposals, or which are highly probable, based on known opportunities or trends. 


Reasoned Choice — A choice based on a “hard look” at how the proposed action or alternatives respond 
to the purpose and need. 


Residual impact — Impacts from a land-use authorization that remain after applying avoidance, 
minimization, rectification, and reduction/elimination measures; also referred to as unavoidable impacts. 
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Resource Management Plan — A set of decisions that establish the direction for management of land 
within an administrative area, in this case, land administered by the BLM, as prescribed under the 
planning provisions of the Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976, as amended, P.L. 94-579, 
90 Stat. 2743. 


Revegetation — The reestablishment and development of self-sustaining plant cover. On disturbed sites, 
this normally requires human assistance, such as reseeding. 


Rhizomatous — Having a long underground stem system that cannot be viewed above ground and which 
may disintegrate over time 


Right-of-way — A permit or grant that authorizes the use of lands or certain specified purposes, 
commonly for pipelines, roads, telephone lines, electric transmission lines, reservoirs, etc.; also, the land 
covered by such a permit or grant. 

Riparian — A transition between wetlands or water bodies and upland areas. An aquatic or terrestrial 
ecosystem associated with bodies of water, such as streams, lakes, or wetlands, or is dependent on the 
existence of perennial, intermittent, or ephemeral surface or subsurface water drainage. Riparian areas are 
usually characterized by dense vegetation and an abundance and diversity of wildlife. 


Rock Art — Inclusive term referring to both pictographs and petroglyphs 


Route — A transmission route is the general path of a transmission line and associated facilities. 


S 


Sandstone — A common sedimentary rock primarily composed of sand grains, mainly quartz cemented 
together by other minerals. 


Scenic Backway — A paved or dirt road reaching secluded areas of natural beauty. 
Scenic Byway — A specially designated road that travels through an area of natural beauty. 


Scenic Quality — The visual appeal of a tract of land based on landform, vegetation, water, color, 
adjacent scenery, scarcity, and cultural modifications in relationship to the natural landscape. 


Scenic Quality Rating Unit (SQRU) — A portion of the landscape that displays primarily homogeneous 
visual characteristics of the basic landscape features (landform, water, vegetation, and structures and 


modifications), which separate it from the surrounding landscape. 


Sediment — Solid fragmental material, either mineral or organic, transported or deposited by air, water, 
gravity, or ice. 


Segment — A combination of links. 


Selective Mitigation — Measures or techniques developed to reduce adverse impacts on a case-by-case or 
selective basis. 


Semi-arid — A climate or region characterized by little yearly rainfall and the growth of a number of short 
grasses and shrubs. 
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Sensitivity — The state of being readily affected by the actions of external influence. 


Sensitivity Level Rating Unit (SLRU) — The designation (high, medium, or low) assigned to a landscape 
area to indicate the concern of the public to changes in the landscape (BLM designation). 


Series Compensation Station — Facility that improve the transport capacity and efficiency of the 
transmission line. 


Shield Wire — (see Ground Wire) 

Significant Impact — Effects of sufficient context and intensity that an EIS is required. The Council on 
Environmental Quality regulations at 40 CFR 1508.27(b) include ten considerations for evaluating 
intensity. 


Simulations — The use of a computer to calculate the effect of a given physical process. 


Site — In general, a compact area, usually involving nonlinear facilities (e.g., substation, series 
compensation station). In archaeology, any locale showing evidence of human activity. 


Special Recreation Management Area (SRMA) — An administrative unit where the existing or 
proposed recreation opportunities and recreation setting characteristics are recognized for their unique 
value, importance, and/or distinctiveness, especially as compared to other areas used for recreation. 
Special Recreation Use Permit — An authorization which allow for recreation uses of the public lands 
and related waters. They are issues as a means to control visitor use, protect recreational and natural 


resources, and provide for the health and safety of visitors. (BLM Handbook H-2930-1) 


Species — A group of individuals of common ancestry that closely resemble each other structurally and 
physiologically and in nature interbreed, producing fertile offspring. 


Spanning — Placing tower structures so the transmission line extends across a sensitive area or resource 
Spring — A place where groundwater flows naturally onto the land surface, often the source of a stream. 


Staging Area — A designated area where vehicles, supplies, and construction equipment are positioned 
for use and access to a construction site. 


Stipulation — A condition, requirement, or term specified in a grant. 


Structures — Structures support transmission lines. Structures are different sizes and shapes depending on 
the voltage of the line and number of circuits each tower structure need to carry. 


Study Area — A given geographical area delineated for specific research. 
Study Corridor — The area of study (i.e., resource inventory and effects analysis) for a particular 
resource determined by the Agency Interdisciplinary Team; varies for each resource based on the area 


that potentially could be affected. 


Subspecies — Any natural subdivision of a species that exhibits small, but persistent morphological 
variations from other subdivisions of the same species living in different geographical regions or times. 
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Substantial Deviation — Change in the authorized locations or use that requires (1) construction or use 
outside the boundaries or the right-of-way or temporary-use permit or (2) any change from, or 
modification of, the authorized use. 


Substantive Comment — A comment that does one or more of the following: (1) questions, with 
reasonable basis, the accuracy of information in the EIS or EA; (2) questions, with reasonable basis or 
facts, the adequacy of, methodology for, or assumptions used for the environmental analysis; (3) presents 
reasonable alternatives other than those presented in the EIS or EA; or (4) promotes the lead agency to 
consider changes or revisions in one or more of the alternatives. 


Substation — An electrical power station that is the connection point between transmission and 
distribution systems. Substations house the equipment used to route, control, and protect the flow of 
power in the electrical system. It also is a facility in an electrical transmission system with the capability 
to transform power to a higher or lower voltage. Equipment includes transformers, circuit breakers, and 
other equipment for switching, changing, or regulating the voltage of electricity. 


Substrates — Sediment that lies beneath the surface of the earth. 


Sulfur Dioxide (SO2) — A pungent, colorless, gas formed primarily by the combustion of fossil fuels. One 
of the six criteria pollutants. 


Sweathouse — An enclosure or hut used for steam baths, usually ephemeral in construction. 


Synergistic — Interaction of conditions such that the total effect is greater than the sum of the individual 
effects. 


T 


Take — As defined by the Endangered Species Act, “to harass, harm, pursue, hunt, shoot, wound, kill, 
capture, or collect, or attempt to engage in any such conduct.” 


Talus — A pile of rock debris at the foot of a cliff or steep slope. 


Tangent Structure — Typical transmission line structure. Can be one of several types placed four to five 
per mile in linear position. 


Taxonomy — A system of arranging animals and plants into natural, related groups based on some factor 
common to each, such as structure or biochemistry. 


Technical Report — Documentation of detailed studies summarized in the Draft EIS. 
Temporary-use Permit (TUP) — A document the BLM issues under 30 U.S.C. 185 that is a revocable, 
nonpossessory privilege to use specified federal land in the vicinity of, and in connection with a right-of- 


way to construct, operate, maintain, or terminate a pipeline to protect the environment or public safety. A 
TUP does not convey any interest in land. 


Tepee — A temporary, tripod or conical habitation structure constructed of elk or buffalo hide, cut limbs, 
grass, brush, or bark overlaying a frame. 


Tertiary — The first period of the Cenozoic era (after the Mesozoic era and before the Quaternary period), 
spanning the time period between 66 and 2.6 million years ago. 
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Thermal Feature — A localized area of controlled intentional burning. Includes fire pits, fire rings, 
burned rock rings, and slab-lined hearths. 


Third-party Contracting — Contracting for the preparation of NEPA documents that is funded by the 
non-federal proponent of an action. The federal agency must provide the direction for preparing the 
NEPA document and must approve the analysis and document. 


Threatened Species (‘I or LT) — Any plant or animal species defined under the Endangered Species Act 
as likely to become endangered within the foreseeable future throughout a significant portion or all of its 
range; listings are published in the Federal Register. 


Traditional Cultural Property (TCP) — Any built or natural locations, areas, or features considered 
sacred or culturally significant by a group or people because of its association with cultural practices or 
beliefs of a living community that (a) are rooted in that community’s history, and (b) are important in 
maintaining the continuing cultural identity of the community. 


Transmission — The movement or transfer of electric energy over an interconnected group of line and 
associated equipment between points of supply and points at which it is transformed for delivery to 
consumers, or is delivered to other electric systems. Transmission is considered to end with the energy is 
transformed for distribution to the consumer. 


Transmission Line — Transmission lines connect the power produced at generating facilities to 
substations. Over long distances, it is most effective to transport electricity at high voltages. 


Transmission System — An interconnected group of electric transmission lines and associated equipment 
for moving or transferring electric energy in bulk between point of supply and points at which it is 
transformed for delivery over the distribution system lines to consumers, or is delivered to other electric 
systems. 


Trash Scatter — A non-purposeful surficial arrangement of discarded historic artifacts. 


Triassic — The first period of the Mesozoic era spanning the time between 252.17 and 201.3 million years 
ago, characterized by the first appearance of dinosaurs and mammals. 


Tributary — A stream or river that flows into a larger stream or river. 


U 


Unauthorized Use — The use, occupancy, or development of the public land without authorization or 
using, occupying, and developing them in a way that is beyond the scope and terms and conditions of an 
authorization. It includes acts or omissions causing undue or unnecessary degradation to the occupied 
public land. 


Unemployment — Persons are classified as unemployed if they do not have a job, have actively looked 
for work in the prior 4 weeks, and are currently available for work. Persons who were not working and 
were waiting to be recalled to a job from which they had been temporarily laid off are also included as 
unemployed. The unemployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the labor force. 


Ungulate — A hoofed typically herbivorous quadruped mammal. 
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Unroaded/Undeveloped Area — An area identified by the USFS containing wilderness qualities or 
attributes and roadless qualities pursuant to the National Forest System Land Resource Management 
Planning Rule of 1982. These areas can overlap with inventoried roadless areas. 


Uranium — A very hard, heavy, silvery, metallic, chemical element that is crucial to the research and 
development of atomic energy. 


V 


Vegetation Communities — A combination of dominant plant species that live together in the same 
region or on the same landform. 


Vegetation Clearing — Clearing of vegetation in the Project right-of-way prior to Project construction. 


Viewshed — Visible portion of the specific landscape seen from a specific viewpoint, normally limited by 
landform, vegetation, distance, and existing cultural modifications. 


Visual Management Objectives — The term used in this study to generally define Visual Resource 
Management (BLM) or Visual Quality Objectives (USFS). 


Visual Resource — Visible feature of the landscape, such as land, water, vegetation, and other features 
that make up the scenery of an area. 


Visual Resource Inventory (VRI) Classes — Classification of landscape areas composed of scenic 
quality, sensitivity level rating units (SLRU), and distance zones for inventory purposes (BLM). 


Visual Resource Management (VRM) Classes — Classification of landscapes according to the kinds of 
structures and changes acceptable to meet established visual goals (BLM). 


Visual Management System (VMS) — System to inventory existing scenic values and to manage USFS- 
administered lands based upon meeting visual management goals (USFS). 


Visual Quality Objectives (VQO) — Classification of landscapes to set an acceptable level of alteration 
from the natural landscape (USFS). 


Volatile Organic Compound (VOC) — Any organic compound that participates in atmospheric 
photochemical reactions except those designated by the EPA as having negligible photochemical 


reactivity. 


Volt — A measure of electrical potential difference that would cause a current of ampere to flow through a 
conductor whose resistance is 1 ohm. 


Volts Per Meter — A unit of measurement of an electric field. 


W 


Waters of the United States — All waters currently used, were used in the past, or may be susceptible to 
use in interstate or foreign commerce, including adjacent wetlands and tributaries to waters of the United 
States, and all waters by which the use, degradation, or destruction of which would affect or could affect 
interstate or foreign commerce. 
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Watershed — All lands that are enclosed by a continuous hydrologic drainage divide and lay upslope 
from a specified point on a stream. 


Watt — A unit of electrical power equal to 1/756 horsepower. 


Wetlands — Those areas inundated by surface or groundwater with a frequency sufficient to support 
vegetative or aquatic life that requires saturated or seasonally saturated soil conditions for growth and 
reproduction. 


Wickiup — A temporary, dome-shaped habitation structure constructed of cut limbs, matting, reeds, reed 
matting, or bark overlaying a frame. 


Wild and Scenic River (WSR) — A system of nationally designated rivers and their immediate 
environments that have outstanding scenic, recreational, geologic, fish and wildlife, historic, cultural, and 
other similar values and are preserved in a free-flowing condition, Types of streams include flowing 
bodies of water or estuaries or a section, portion, or tributary thereof, including rivers, streams, creeks, 
runs, kills, rills, and small lakes, the system consists of three types of streams: (1) recreation—trivers or 
sections of rivers that are readily accessible by road or railroad and hat may have some development 
along their shorelines and may have undergone some impoundments or diversion in the past; (2) scenic— 
rivers or sections of rivers free from impoundments with shorelines or watersheds still largely 
undeveloped but accessible in places by roads; and (3) wild—tivers or sections of rivers free of 
impoundments and generally inaccessible except by trails, with watersheds or shorelines essentially 
primitive and waters unpolluted. 


Wild Horse Herd Management Area — A herd area that has been evaluated and determined by the BLM 
to have adequate food, water, cover, and space to sustain healthy and diverse wild horse and burro 
populations over the long-term (BLM Handbook H-4700-1). 


Wilderness — A congressionally designated area of undeveloped federal land retaining its primeval 
character and influence, without permanent improvements or human habitation that is protected and 
managed to preserve its natural conditions, as described in Section 2A of the Wilderness Act of 1964. 


Wilderness Characteristics — Characteristics of lands that include a lack of permanent human 
improvements or habitation, primeval character intact, affected primarily by the forces of nature, and/or 
presence of outstanding opportunities for solitude or a primitive and unconfined type of recreation. 


Wilderness Study Area — A roadless area or island of undeveloped federal land inventoried and found to 
possess wilderness qualities or attributes described under Title VI, Section 603 of the Federal Land Policy 
and Management Act and Section 2C of the Wilderness Act of 1964. These characteristics include the 
following: 


(1) generally appears to have been affected mainly by the forces of nature, with human imprints 
substantially unnoticeable (2) has outstanding opportunities for solitude or a primitive and 
unconfined type of recreation 

(3) has at least 5,000 acres or is large enough to make practicable its preservation and use in an 
unimpaired condition 

(4) may also contain ecological, geological, or other features of scientific, educational, scenic, or 
historic value 


Wilderness Qualities or Attributes — Key qualities or attributes of wilderness listed in section 2(c) of 
the Wilderness Act of 1964 and used by BLM in conducting wilderness inventories. These characteristics 
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are features of the land associated with the concept of wilderness that specifically deals with naturalness 
and opportunities for solitude and primitive and unconfined recreation. These characteristics may be 
considered in land use planning when BLM determines those characteristics are reasonably present, of 
sufficient value (condition, uniqueness, relevance, importance), need (trend, risk), and practical to manage 
(from IM-2003-275, Change 1, Considerations of Wilderness Characteristics in Land Use Plan, 
Attachment 1). 


Wildlife Habitat Management Area (WHMA) - Special management areas that are designed to protect 
or preserve certain qualities or uses for wildlife and plant species. The environment in these areas is 
unique in some respects, and it is therefore desirable to apply to different management prescriptions to 
these areas from those of the surrounding public lands. The integration of different land-management 
goals, objectives, and actions will be implemented to ensure that the integrity of these areas will be 
maintained. They will be directed toward habitat management rather than species management and 
encompass featured species and species diversity to ensure compliance with existing laws; prevent 
species from becoming threatened or endangered, and provide values and uses for the public. 


Wind Energy — Form of energy conversion in which turbines convert the kinetic energy of wind into 
mechanical or electrical energy that can be used for power. 
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Project Background 


The Applicant for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project (Project), PacifiCorp, serves more 
than 1.7 million retail electric customers (native load) in the states of California, Idaho, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming (Figure 1). The Project would be built in the service area of Rocky Mountain 
Power (the Company), a business unit of PacifiCorp, which delivers electricity to more than a million 
retail customers in its service area, which includes Utah, Wyoming, and Idaho. 


Within the Company’s service area, there has been more than a decade of population growth and 
economic prosperity. Coupled with an increase in per-customer electric usage, this growth has resulted in 
a significant increase in the overall demand for electricity. As a result, the transmission system used to 
provide the Company’s customers with access to low-cost generating resources and provide reliable 
service is now fully utilized. Consequently, significant new transmission infrastructure is needed to 
adequately serve the Company’s existing and forecasted customer needs. 


Since 1996, the population in the counties served by the Company has grown substantially. While near- 
term economic conditions have slowed, the Company’s service territory continues to growth in all 
customer segments, and currently forecasts an increase overall energy usage across its system at an 
average of 2.3 percent per year over the next 5 years and by 2 percent each year over the next 10 years 
(Section 2.3). The Company currently has approximately 12,500 megawatts (MW) of existing resources, 
and its 10-year planning forecast predicts it will need approximately 15,000 MW by 2020 (Section 2.3). 


The Company’s need for the Project is tied to its obligations as a regulated utility to increase its 
transmission capacity and to provide safe, reliable electricity to its customers at a reasonable cost. The 
purpose of this Project is to alleviate constraints within the Company’s existing transmission system, 
provide integration of additional planned and existing transmission segments and improve system 
reliability and operational flexibility of the bulk electric system. The addition of this line also would 
provide opportunity to maintain the system with fewer operational constraints. 


Numerous studies have been used to inform the design of the Company’s recommended bulk electric 
transmission additions, which resembles a triangular footprint over Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming, with 
paths extending into Oregon and Washington. The footprint defined by these studies is now known as 
Energy Gateway. PacifiCorp’s priority in building Energy Gateway is to meet the needs of its customers. 
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Figure 1 PacifiCorp Service Territory 


1.0 Acronyms and Definitions 


Several acronyms and technical concepts are used in the document and the reader will better understand 
this report by becoming familiar with the following terms: 


= Adjacent Transmission Circuits: (as defined by Western Electricity Coordinating Council 
[WECC] TPL-001-WECC-CRT-2 System Performance Criterion) Two transmission circuits with 
separation between their center lines less than 250 feet at the point of separation with no Bulk 
Electric System circuit between them. Transmission circuits that cross, but are otherwise 
separated by 250 feet or more between their centerlines, are not Adjacent Transmission Circuits. 


= Bulk Electric System: The electrical generation resources, transmission lines, interconnections 
with neighboring systems and associated equipment generally operated at voltages of 100 
kilovolts (kV) or higher. Radial transmission facilities serving only load with one transmission 
line source generally are not in this definition. 


= Contingency Analysis: The assessment of risk that certain scenarios resulting from outage events 
may pose to an electrical network. 


= Electrical Transfer: Power in an alternating current (AC) electric network does not travel along 
any one set path. Instead, power flows from a “generation source” to a “load sink” along all the 
paths that can connect them. This means that changes in generation and transmission at any point 
in the system will change loads on generators and transmission lines at every other point—often 
in ways not easily controlled. 
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= Electrical Transmission Capacity: The amount of power, measured in megawatts (MW), 
flowing over each transmission line. This amount must remain at or below the line’s rated 
capacity to prevent thermal overloading or power-supply instability such as phase and voltage 
fluctuations. Capacity limits vary, depending on the length of the line, type/size of the line 
conductor and the transmission voltage. 


= Energy Gateway Program: The Company’s large-scale transmission expansion program that 
consists of three principal legs: Energy Gateway Central, Energy Gateway West, and the subject 
project, Energy Gateway South Transmission Project. The Company also considers the Sigurd to 
Red Butte 345kV No. 2 Project to be within the scope of the Energy Gateway Program. 


= Extra-high Voltage (EHV): Electric transmission facility energized at 300,000 volts (300kV) or 
greater. 


= Fault: A condition when one or more electrical conductors contact the ground and/or each other 
typically resulting in protective equipment tripping out of service to stop the fault current that is 
several times larger in magnitude than the current that normally flows through a circuit. 


= Generation Tripping: An intentionally engineered loss or shut-down of generation facilities in 
response to system disturbances. 


= Load Shedding: An electrical power outage wherein customer’s electrical service is interrupted. 
Causes can be due to insufficient electrical generation capacity or transmission system outages. 
Load shedding, under certain contingency conditions, may be used by an electric utility company 
in order to avoid a cascading event that may result in a widespread blackout of the power system. 


= Mean Time Between Failures (MTBF): The elapsed time between failures of a system element 
or event during operation. 


= North American Electric Reliability Corporation (NERC): NERC is a self-regulatory, non- 
government organization that has statutory responsibility to regulate bulk power system users, 
owners, and operators through the adoption and enforcement of standards for fair, ethical and 
efficient practices. As of June 18, 2007, the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
(FERC) granted NERC the legal authority to enforce reliability standards with all users, owners, 
and operators of the bulk power system in the United States, and made compliance with those 
standards mandatory and enforceable. 


= Redundancy: The duplication of critical system components or transfer capacity of a system with 
the intention of increasing or maintaining reliability, usually in the case of a backup or fail-safe. 


= Contingency Reserves: The generating capacity immediately available to a system operator to 
meet customer demand in the event of a generator(s) failure or transmission system outages. (i.e., 
contingencies). 


= Western Electricity Coordinating Council: WECC is the regional entity responsible for 
coordinating and promoting bulk electric system reliability in the Western Interconnection (one of 
the two major AC power grids in North America, the other being the Eastern Interconnection). In 
addition, WECC assures open and non-discriminatory transmission access among members, 
provides a forum for resolving transmission access disputes and provides an environment for 
coordinating the operating and planning activities of its members as set forth in the WECC 
Bylaws. 
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2.0 Applicant’s Need 


2.1 Summary 


PacifiCorp needs to make improvements to its bulk transmission network in order to transport electricity 
reliably from generation resources (owned generation and market purchases) to various load centers. 
Additional transmission infrastructure is needed to: 


= Maintain compliance with mandated national reliability standards that require the Company to 
have a plan to: “operate to supply projected customer demands and projected Firm Transmission 
Services, at all demand levels over the range of forecast system demands....”' 


= Meet obligations and requirements specifically required under the Company’s Open Access 
Transmission Tariff (OATT) approved by the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission (FERC). 


m= Insure customers have an adequate supply of reliable and low-cost energy 


m= Reliably deliver power to continuously changing customer energy-supply demands under a wide 
variety of system-operating conditions. 


= Supply all electrical demand and energy requirements of customers at all times, taking into 
account scheduled and unscheduled system outages. 


= Allow the Company to access energy available from existing markets and to sell excess 
generation to those existing markets when it is economic to do so for customers. 


= Support options for generation resource development including economically feasible renewable 
generation as specified in the Company’s current and future Integrated Resource Plans. 


= Meet the current and reasonably anticipated energy supply requirements, policies, rules and laws 
at the federal level and in the states the company serves. 


In particular, the Project is needed to fulfill the following key responsibilities of the Company: 


Serve Native Load. The Company is responsible for providing electric service to 1.7 million retail 
customers in the states of California, Idaho, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. The Company has 
a legal obligation to ensure sufficient firm point-to-point and network transmission capacity is available to 
meet the electric demands of all its customers now and into the future. 


Serve Third-Party Network Customers. In addition to providing service to its native load customers, 
the Company also is required to provide transmission service to its third-party network customers, which 
in turn directly serve customers in these same states. The Company has a legal responsibility to provide 
reliable transmission service to third parties to the degree transmission capacity is available. 


Ensure Reliability. The Project is needed to improve the Company’s ability to provide reliable electrical 
service to all its customers in a nondiscriminatory manner. The Project also is needed to provide 
redundancy during transmission and generation contingencies for other planned and existing transmission 
segments (Gateway West and Gateway Central, respectively), thereby providing operational flexibility for 
the bulk electric system, ensuring reliability, and supporting capacity ratings for each segment. 


Access to Energy Resources. The Company has a legal obligation to transport identified third-party 


network generation to serve network loads. The Project is needed to provide the Company with access to 
rich and diverse generation resources throughout its service territory needed to meet the growing 


'NERC Transmission Planning Standard TPL-002-1. 
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electrical demands of its customers. In general, expansion of the transmission system is needed to 
accommodate a variety of future resource scenarios and plans. 


Maximize Infrastructure Benefits. When interconnected to the wider electric system in the west, the 
Project would function as a fully interconnected electric system element in the west-wide electric grid and 
would be expected to carry its fully rated capacity (1,500 MW of electrical power flow) across the 
system. When interconnected with other Energy Gateway segments (Gateway West and Gateway 
Central), the Project would allow all Energy Gateway segments to achieve their fully rated capacities. 


2.2 Applicant’s Needs as a Regulated Utility 


The Company is a vertically integrated electric utility under the jurisdiction of the FERC and six state 
regulatory commissions. The Company sells electricity primarily in the retail market, with sales to 
residential, commercial, industrial, and other customers. It also sells electricity in the wholesale market 
when excess electricity generation exists or when required for other system-balancing activities. The 
Company’s business unit of the PacifiCorp operates under oversight and regulatory controls of the Public 
Service Commission of Utah, Wyoming Public Service Commission, and the Idaho Public Utilities 
Commission. PacifiCorp also provides service to more than 730,000 retail customers in the states of 
Oregon, Washington, and California under the trade name Pacific Power. Pacific Power is subject to the 
regulatory oversight of the Oregon Public Utility Commission, Washington Utilities and Transportation 
Commission, and California Public Utilities Commission. 


As provided in the Company’s OATT under Sections 15.4, 28.2, and 28.3, the Company is obligated to 
expand its transmission system to provide requested firm point-to-point and network transmission service, 
and to construct and place in service sufficient capacity to deliver resources reliably to network and native 
load customers. The Company’s Attachment K of the OATT also requires planning for the expansion of 
the system to ensure that its transmission system meets industry, regulatory, and reliability standards. The 
Company is subject to both mandated and voluntary standards directed at increasing supply of renewable 
(“green”) energy sources as part of its overall least-cost risk-adjusted energy-resource portfolio. The 
Energy Gateway program and the Project are both needed to ensure these long-term requirements are met. 
The Company, under the NERC and WECC reliability standards, needs to plan, construct and operate its 
system in a manner that accounts for the overall reliability of the nation’s electric supply system. 


Additionally, the Company requires new transmission capacity to adequately serve its customers’ load 
and growth needs across the next 20-year horizon and beyond. Recognizing the potential regional benefits 
of trying to “upsize” the Project (such as maximizing the use of energy corridors, minimizing 
environmental impacts, and improved economies of scale), the Company included in its original Energy 
Gateway plan the potential for doubling the Project’s capacity to encourage third-party commitments and 
equity partnerships necessary to support such an investment. In the years since the May 2007 
announcement of Energy Gateway, the Company has pursued such partnerships but due to the significant 
costs inherent in transmission investments—and the Company’s obligation to shelter its customers from 
costs and risks associated with “upsizing” the Project exclusively for the third-parties’ benefit—these 
commitments have not materialized. The Company is committed to building Energy Gateway to meet the 
needs of its customers and is moving ahead with the appropriate investments to do so, which for the 
Project is reflected by its description as a single-circuit 5OOkV facility. 


In summary, the Company’s obligations as a regulated utility require it to: 


m Provide increased capacity as required to serve existing and growing loads. 
= Meet contract obligations provided for under transmission service agreements. 
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m Identify reliability and system constraints within the Company’s existing transmission system that 
necessitate the improvement and/or development of new transmission paths. 

m Provide safe, reliable electricity to its customers at a reasonable cost. 

= Ensure sufficient infrastructure is available to generate, transmit, and distribute electricity to its 
1.7 million retail customers. 


2.3 Need to Increase Capacity 


Current and Projected Electrical Demand 


Since 1996 the population in the counties served by the Company has grown substantially”. Along with 
this growth there has been an even greater growth in the demand for electricity’ (Figure 2). As a regulated 
utility serving these counties, the Company needs to provide safe, reliable service to existing and future 
customers on a nondiscriminatory basis. 
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Data derived from IHS Global Insight. Not to be reproduced without permission. 


Figure 2 — Growth of Rocky Mountain Power’s Peak Demand and Population in its Service 
Territory 


While near-term economic conditions have slowed, the Company’s service territory continues to see 
growth within all customer segments. One of the more significant drivers of this growth is demand from 
the extractive industries in the states served by the Company. The Company currently forecasts an 
increase in overall energy usage across its system at an average of 2.3 percent each year over the next 5 
years and by 2 percent each year over the next 10 years* (Figure 3). 





°SOURCE: IHS Global Insight state and county estimates, December 2010. 
*SOURCE: Rocky Mountain Power billing system. 
“SOURCE: Rocky Mountain Power 2011 Business Plan. 
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Figure 3 — Forecast Growth of Rocky Mountain Power’s Energy Delivery and Peak Demand 


The Company’s transmission business operates independently of its merchant function and markets its 
transmission services using an Open Access Same-time Information System (OASIS). The Company’s 
wholesale transmission services are regulated by FERC under cost-based regulation subject to the 
Company’s OATT, which requires it to provide transmission service to eligible wholesale customers. 
Therefore, in addition to ensuring transmission capacity is available to meet the needs of its retail 
customers, the Company has an obligation to ensure sufficient transmission capacity is available to meet 
the growing needs of its third-party network customers. 


The Company currently has approximately 12,500 MW of existing resources (Figure 4), and its 10-year 
planning forecast predicts it will need approximately 15,000 MW, including reserves, by 2020. As 
demonstrated in Figure 4, there will be a deficit in existing resources due to a combination of retiring 
generation resources, expiring energy and capacity contracts, and growth in existing and new customer 
demand for energy that will result in an energy capacity resource gap of 3,852 MW. Furthermore, the 
Company‘s eastern-system peak is expected to continue growing faster than the western-system peak, 
with average annual growth rates of 2.4 percent and 1.4 percent, respectively, over the forecast horizon. 
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Figure 4 — System Capacity Resource Gap (PacifiCorp 2011 IRP) 


Existing Transmission Capacity, Constraints, and Regional Planning 


Capacity refers to the amount of power a transmission line can reliably deliver. Capacity is measured in 
MWs and is limited by the current (in amperes) that the wire can carry or the minimum voltage levels 
delivered to the substations. Multiple transmission lines generally located in similar alignments and 
operating electrically in parallel are referred to as electrical transmission “paths.” The capacity ratings of 
the paths are based on meeting established reliability criteria. The Company’s high-voltage transmission 
system is composed of multiple 230kV, 345kV, and 500kV segments. Based on current projections, 
loads, and the dynamic blend of energy resources are expected to become more complex over the next 20 
years, which will challenge the existing capabilities of the transmission network. The Company along 
with other regional utilities has determined that the Western Interconnection requires additional 
transmission facilities to meet increased demand for electrical transmission, including the accommodation 
of multiple renewable-generation projects. 


Transmission reliability and the ability to address capacity or congestion issues in a timely manner 
represent important planning considerations for ensuring that peak load and energy obligations are met on 
a reliable basis. The cycle time to add significant transmission infrastructure is often longer than adding 
generation resources or securing third-party resources. Transmission additions must be integrated into 
regional plans and then permits must be obtained to site and construct the physical assets. Inadequate 
transmission capacity limits the ability to access what would otherwise be cost effective generating 
resources. 


In the Western Interconnection, regional planning has evolved into a three-tiered approach where an 
interconnection-wide entity, in this case WECC, conducts regional planning at a very high level, several 
sub-regional planning groups focus with greater depth on their specific areas, and transmission providers 
perform local planning studies within their sub-region. This coordinated planning helps to ensure that 
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customers in the region are served reliably and at the least cost. The Company is one of the founding 
members of the Northern Tier Transmission Group (NTTG). Originally formed in early 2007, NTTG has 
an overall goal of improving the operation and expansion of the high-voltage transmission system that 
delivers power to consumers in seven western states. The NTTG footprint includes approximately 4.3 
million customers and more than 29,000 miles of transmission lines within Oregon, Washington, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and Utah. 


Repeated sub-regional studies have concluded the critical need to alleviate transmission congestion and 
move transmission-constrained energy resources to regional load centers. These include the Rocky 
Mountain Area Transmission Study dated September 2004, the Western Governors’ Association 
Transmission Task Force Report dated May 2006, and the NTTG Fast Track Project Process in 2007, the 
Transmission Expansion Planning Policy Committee (TEPPC) 2009 Annual Report, the 2009 TEPPC 
Western Interconnection Transmission Path Utilization Study, plus subsequent the Company planning 
studies In addition, the WECC Seams Steering Group-Western Interconnection (SSG-WI) of 2005 
analyzed this region, and its results were included in the 2006 U.S. Department of Energy (DOE) 
National Electric Transmission Congestion Study (DOE 2006). The 2006 DOE study identifies the region 
from Wyoming to the west as a conditional constrained area, meaning that any generation developed in 
Wyoming will require additional transmission. These studies helped inform the design of the Company’s 
recommended bulk electric transmission additions, which took on a consistent footprint establishing a 
triangle over Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming, with paths extending into Oregon and Washington. The 
footprint defined by these studies is now known as Energy Gateway. Studies also were performed in 2007 
through the NTTG Fast Track Project Process and as part of the approved NTTG 2011 Biennial 
Transmission Plan, which indicated a strong need for a series of independent transmission segments, each 
of which addresses an independent purpose, though all are part of the larger grid. Gateway South is an 
important component of the needed grid expansion identified by that planning effort. 


All of these studies show that the existing generation is using all of the transmission capacity from 
Wyoming and that the addition of generation resources will require more transmission capacity. These 
studies also show that the cost of generation and transmission in Wyoming is typically much less than 
energy from other locations. 


On a broader scale, the DOE also sponsored a study through Idaho National Laboratories to assess the 
economic impact of not building transmission upon the Pacific Northwest. The report was published in 
July 2008 and used a preliminary engineering review and analysis of planned transmission projects to 
preliminarily rank the projects based on estimates of their potential economic value, likelihood of 
execution, resource area(s) being accessed, size, and value to the transmission system as a whole. 
Although the Project's primary purpose is to serve customers in Utah and the Southwest, it ranked 5th (of 
15 major projects) in importance for the Pacific Northwest”. This conclusion provides a strong indicator 
that the Project is important on both a local and regional scale. 


2.4 Need to Ensure Reliability 


Transmission systems in the United States must be planned, operated, and maintained according to 
NERC’ reliability standards. All system planners, users, owners, and operators of the bulk-power system 





*Idaho National Laboratory: The Cost of Not Building Transmission (2008). 

°NERC’s mission is to improve the reliability and security of the bulk power system in North America. To achieve 
that, NERC develops and enforces reliability standards; monitors the bulk power system; assesses future adequacy; 
audits owners, operators, and users for preparedness; and educates and trains industry personnel. NERC is a self- 
regulatory organization that relies on the diverse and collective expertise of industry participants. As the Electric 
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and regional entities must comply with these reliability standards or face significant penalties for 
noncompliance. Regionally, the Company also is governed by WECC’ standards and criteria, which may 
be more stringent than those required by NERC. Compliance with these standards requires transmission 
systems to be planned and constructed with sufficient levels of redundancy to maintain reliable operation 
in the event of a loss or outage of system elements (i.e., transmission line segment or substation element). 
NERC and WECC performance requirements also require detailed risk assessments of system impacts 
that would result from a multitude of outage scenarios. Compliance with these standards and regional 
criteria is not optional for the Company as a Transmission Owner and Transmission Planner under NERC 
registration.® 


The NERC and WECC standards and criteria are performance-based. Therefore, they do not dictate the 
site-specific locations of proposed transmission lines. The physical arrangement of new and existing lines 
and corridors is left to the transmission provider because it is most knowledgeable about the best method 
to meet system performance requirements and manage reliability risks and costs. Should a transmission 
provider fail to meet NERC standards and WECC criteria resulting in widespread uncontrolled loss of 
generation or customer demand, it would be required per WECC System Performance Criteria TPL-001 
WECC-CR-2, WRSS, to take action “so that future occurrences of the event will not result in cascading, 
or it must demonstrate that the MTBF is greater than 300 years (frequency less than 0.0033 outages/year) 
and approved by PCC.” Severe measures would be required to meet this elevated level of required system 
performance. 


NERC Transmission Planning Standard TPL 002 states that “system simulations and associated 
assessments are needed periodically to ensure that reliable systems are developed that meet specified 
performance requirements with sufficient lead time, and continue to be modified or upgraded as necessary 
to meet present and future system needs.” 


This means the Company must have a forward-looking transmission plan of action to reliably serve 
current and anticipated future customer demands under all expected operating conditions, including 
normal system operations (all system elements in service) and during system contingencies (where 
elements of the transmission system are out of service), both planned or unplanned. 


Collectively these standards are designed to protect the West’s interconnected electrical grid by dictating 
minimum performance levels of transmission system reliability for projects like this Project. In the event 


Reliability Organization, NERC is subject to audit by the FERC and governmental authorities in Canada (NERC 
2008). 

’WECC and the nine other NERC regional reliability councils were formed due to national concern regarding the 
reliability of the interconnected bulk power systems, the ability to operate these systems without widespread 
failures in electric service, and the need to foster the preservation of reliability through a formal organization. 
WECC's service territory extends from Canada to Mexico. It includes the provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia, the northern portion of Baja California, Mexico, and all or portions of the 14 western states in between 
(WECC 2008a). 

‘NERC and WECC standards and criteria that apply to the Company’s transmission system and design of the Project 
include but are not limited to: 

e NERC TPL-001 — System Performance Under Normal Conditions 

NERC TPL-002 — System Performance Following Loss of a Single BES Element 

NERC TPL-003 — System Performance Following Loss of Two or More BES Elements 

NERC TPL-004 — System Performance Following Extreme BES Events 

TPL 001-WECC-1-CR — System Performance Criteria Normal Conditions 

TPL 002-WECC-1-CR — System Performance Criteria Following Loss of a Single BES Element 

TPL 003-WECC-1-CR — System Performance Criteria Following Loss of Two or More BES 

TPL 004-WECC-1-CR — System Performance Criteria Following Extreme BES Events 
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that the Company's new transmission line fails to perform in accordance with these reliability 
requirements, the Company may be required by WECC and NERC to limit the capacity or operation of 
the lines to levels that would not cause major disturbances or disruptions to the Western Interconnection. 
Therefore, the Project has been designed such that a common-mode outage would not result in a reduction 
of its rated capacity (de-rating). This approach protects the Company's ability to maintain its obligations 
to its native load and network customers and minimizes the risk of a de-rating. If the Project were subject 
to a de-rating, then the Company would be required to mitigate for the lost capacity. Given the scale of 
the Project, this scenario would require the design and construction of an additional 500kV transmission 
facility. 


2.4.1 WECC Planning Studies to Establish Line Ratings 


The WECC rating studies are required to account for outages or, in other words, events and circumstances 
that are deemed credible based on the utility’s system operating experience and history. Within the 
Project area, there are other existing and planned EHV lines that the Company must consider when siting 
the proposed Project. If the proposed Project and the other EHV lines are all colocated in proximity then 
the Company must be able to demonstrate it has an acceptable back-up plan in place should they be 
simultaneously out of service for any reason. 


For the Company to reliably serve immediate future loads within its service area, a new transmission line 
needs to be designed such that it meets NERC and WECC planning and reliability criteria. However, 
meeting these planning criteria does not relieve the Company of other performance-based standards 
enforced by WECC. In particular if a severe system disturbance occurs due to line outages, the 
Company’s experience demonstrates that WECC may reduce the line ratings and useable capacity in 
order to restore system reliability. Under such a scenario, the Company would expect that construction of 
a new line would be needed to make up for the lost capacity. 


2.4.2 Use of Federally Designated Corridors 


As part of its original feasibility analysis, the Company considered routes in federally designated 
corridors located within the Project area, but suggested the removal of some routes from further 
consideration based upon many factors, including its fundamental need to comply with NERC and WECC 
requirements. The West-wide Energy Corridors (WWEC) Programmatic Environmental Impact Statement 
(PEIS) published by the Department of Energy, Bureau of Land Management, and Forest Service 
confirms that compliance with NERC and WECC standards is essential to reliability.’ 


The WWEC PEIS concludes that “...by far the most cost effective preemptive strategy against multiple 
simultaneous line loss involves ensuring adequate distance separation between lines at the planning stage. 
Experience among WECC system operators has also shown that the nature of the land between 
lines...should dictate safe separation distances on a case-by-case basis...[I]n forested areas or in areas 
where vegetation provides substantial amounts of fuel for fires, greater line spacings (up to 5 miles) may 
be necessary to prevent adjacent lines from becoming simultaneously involved in faults caused by ionized 
smoke." 


The Company’s planning for the Project, therefore, incorporates the findings of the WWEC PEIS as well 
as its own experience. 





Programmatic Environmental Impact Statement, Designation of Energy Corridors on Federal Land in 11 Western 
States (DOE/EIS-0386); DOE 2008 
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2.4.3 Company and Industry Experience 


As described above, the Company is required to use its experience when planning for new facilities. The 
Company has more than 100 years of experience with instances of multiple transmission lines located in 
the same general proximity experiencing simultaneous outages due to a variety of causes, including but 
not limited to fire and smoke, high winds, dust storms, ice storms, blizzards, lightning, landslides, 
earthquakes, vandalism, tower or conductor failure, equipment failure, airplane collisions, and other 
experience. The following examples demonstrate the need for the Company and the affected land- 
management agencies (e.g., Bureau of Land Management, Forest Service) to consider separation 
distances during the planning, design, and siting of the Project as a means to reduce risk to system 
reliability in the planning and construction of new transmission lines: 


m 1981. Fire forced two 345kV lines north of Camp Williams out of service and a third 345kV line 
cascaded, resulting in a Utah state-wide blackout. 


= 1982-1983. Landslides destroyed transmission towers on the two Emery to Sigurd 345kV lines. 


m 1983. Severe winds destroyed sections of seven lines between Salt Lake City and Ogden (345kV, 
230kV and 138kV) 


mw 1990. A U.S. Air Force jet clipped an overhead shield wire, which wrapped around the double- 
circuit 345kV and 230kV lines between Terminal and Ben Lomond substations, causing outages. 


= 2000. Fires in the corridor of Emery to Camp Williams and Huntington to Spanish Fork lines 
forced 345kV lines out of service. 


=m 2002-2003. Multiple fires in the corridor between Mona and Camp Williams forced lines out of 
service. 


= 2007. Fire caused both the Mona to Huntington and Mona to Bonanza 345kV lines in Central 
Utah to be de-energized for fire crew safety. 


= 2007. Fire forced three 345kV lines connecting Jim Bridger in Wyoming and southeast Idaho out 
of service. 


In addition to the Company’s experience, other utilities in the WECC have experienced significant system 
outages: 


= 1990. Fires caused six simultaneous outages (along with 17 single-line outages) of two Round 
Mountain to Table Mountain 500kV lines in northern California. Fires burned randomly back and 
forth across the corridor for more than 12 miles. Customer load interruptions ranged from 90 MW 
to 1,000 MW at times. 


= 1993. High winds caused the loss of two adjacent 500kV line towers on the Pacific Intertie, 
leaving an estimated 5.2 million customers in several states without power. This simultaneous 
loss of two major EHV lines resulted in a system reliability and capacity review that led to the 
requirement in 1993 to build a third 500kV transmission line across the Pacific Intertie to restore 
capacity and improve reliability. 
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PROJECT DESCRIPTION 


This document provides detailed information provided by PacifiCorp (doing business as 
Rocky Mountain Power, the Company), the applicant for right-of-way across federal land, 
regarding the components of the transmission system evaluated in the environmental impact 
statement (EIS), including the transmission structures, the communications system, and the 


substations. These component descriptions apply to all the alternative routes, and 
throughout this document, a reference to a segment includes the alternative routes for that 
segment. 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


This appendix contains information provided by PacifiCorp (doing business as Rocky Mountain Power, 
the Company), applicant for right-of-way across federal land for construction, operation, and maintenance 
of the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project (Gateway South or Project). This appendix provides 
detailed information regarding the scope of work and components of the transmission system evaluated in 
the environmental impact statement (EIS) for the Project, including the transmission structures, 
communications system, and substations and series compensation stations. The component descriptions 
(Section 1.0) apply to the transmission segments and substation descriptions. It provides details regarding 
the system components (Section 2.0) and construction of the system (Section 3.0), provides information 
regarding the operations and maintenance of the system (Section 4.0), and decommissioning 

(Section 5.0). 


The Project is part of the Company’s transmission expansion program, called Energy Gateway, which is 
intended to add new transmission lines connecting new and existing generation resources to customers 
throughout the Company’s service territory. Energy Gateway is composed of several large-scale projects 
that will address customers’ increasing electric energy use and improve system reliability. 


The Project is designed to provide 1,500 megawatts (MW) of new capacity needed to meet the current 
and forecasted needs of the Company's customers. These forecasts are based on the Company’s 2013 
Integrated Resource Plan (IRP) as required to fulfill the regulatory requirements and guidelines 
established by the public utility commissions of the states served by the Company. The IRP addresses the 
obligations of each company pursuant to its open access transmission tariff (OATT) to plan for and 
expand its transmission system in a nondiscriminatory manner based on the needs of its native load and 
network customers. 


Gateway South is independent of, and would be built regardless of, any particular new generation or 
transmission project(s). The transmission grid, of which it would become a part, can be thought of in 
terms of hubs, spokes, and a backbone connecting the hubs. Each substation is a hub, and receives or 
sends electricity along the spokes. For this system to work, a backbone of high-capacity transmission 
lines is needed to connect the hubs and transport the electricity to where it is needed. 


The purpose of the transmission line is to satisfy several distinct, yet inter-related needs, explained above. 
The purposes of the Project relative to meeting these needs are summarized below: 


e Provide long-term transmission capacity to move resources to growing load centers 


e Connect Gateway West and Gateway Central, providing operational flexibility for the bulk 
electric network, reliability, and supports path ratings for each segment 


e Improve capacity and reliability of other interconnected transmission lines associated with 
Energy Gateway 


e Reduce transmission limitations on the existing system 


e Provide incremental transmission capacity planned at approximately 1,500 MW 


As proposed, the Project would be comprised of an extra-high-voltage alternating current (AC) 
transmission line that would run between planned, proposed, and existing substations. A proposed single- 
circuit 500-kilovolt (kV) transmission line approximately 400 to 540 miles in length (depending on the 
alternative route chosen) would begin at the planned Aeolus Substation (planned as part of Gateway 
West) near Medicine Bow, Wyoming; connect to two separate, proposed series compensation substations; 
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and terminate at the existing Clover Substation (built as part of Gateway Central) near Mona, Utah. The 
two proposed series compensation substations would be located at approximately the one-third and two- 
thirds points of the transmission line between the Aeolus and Clover substations. Modifications at the 
existing Mona Substation are required to re-terminate existing lines to accommodate the nearby 500kV 
termination at Clover Substation. 


1.1. Transmission Segment Descriptions 


A schematic diagram of the Project segments described below is provided as Figure 1 — Project Layout 
Diagram. 


1.1.1 Segment 1 Aeolus — Series Compensation Substation No. 1 


Segment 1 is composed of one single-circuit 5OOkV transmission line’ proposed between the planned 
Aeolus Substation near Medicine Bow, Wyoming, and the proposed Series Compensation Substation No. 
1. The location of Series Compensation Substation No.1 would be dependent on the transmission-line 
route selected. 


1.1.2 Segment 2 Series Compensation Substation No. 1 — Series 
Compensation Substation No. 2 


Segment 2 is composed of one single-circuit 500kV transmission line proposed between the proposed 
Series Compensation Substation No. 1 and the proposed Series Compensation Substation No. 2. The 
location of Series Compensation Substation No. 2 would be dependent on transmission-line route 
selected. 


1.1.3 Segment 3 Series Compensation Substation No. 2 — Clover 
Substation 


Segment 3 is composed of one single-circuit 500kV transmission line proposed between the proposed 
Series Compensation Substation No. 2 and the Clover Substation. The location of Clover Substation is 
near Mona, Utah. 


1.1.4 Segment 4a Clover Substation — Mona Substation No. 1 


Segment 4a consists of rebuilding the single-circuit portion of the Clover — Mona 345kV No. 1 
transmission line between the Clover Substation and the Mona Substation. The line is approximately 3 
miles in length and would be rebuilt on existing right-of-way. 


1.1.5 Segment 4b Clover Substation — Mona Substation No. 2 


Segment 4b consists of rebuilding the single-circuit portion of the Clover — Mona 345kV No. 2 
transmission line between the Clover Substation and the Mona Substation. The line is approximately 3 
miles in length and would be rebuilt on existing right-of-way. 


" A single-circuit transmission line (whether 345kV or 500kV) is composed of three electrical phases and two lightning 
protection shield wires. One of the lighting-protection shield wires is a steel overhead ground wire (OHGW), and the other is 
typically an optical ground wire (OPGW). The OPGW contains glass fibers used for communication along the fiber path for data 
transfer between the Company’s facilities. The data transferred is required for system control and monitoring. 
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1.1.6 Segment 4c Mona Substation — Huntington Substation 


Segment 4c consists of rerouting the existing Mona — Huntington 345kV transmission line into the Clover 
Substation and then out of the substation headed north to the Mona Substation. This reroute would 
involve construction of two new single-circuit 345kV transmission-line segments extending off the 
existing route, approximately 1 mile in length each. 


A new transmission-line corridor would be needed for the north-south portion of the new line between the 
Mona Substation and Clover Substation, north of the Clover Substation. Also, a new transmission 
corridor would be needed for a new alignment extending east-west from the existing Mona — Huntington 
345kV line into the existing Clover Substation. Existing/abandoned structures would be removed when 
the new transmission lines are placed in service. 


1.2 Substation Descriptions 
1.2.1 Aeolus Substation 


This planned substation will be built as part of the Gateway West and a single 500kV dead-end structure 
will be constructed inside that substation for this Project. Major facility/equipment additions to be 
installed at Aeolus Substation for Gateway South include, but are not limited to, substation steel dead-end 
structures and bus work. It is anticipated that all work involved with terminating the Gateway South 
500kV line would be performed within the substation fence as proposed by Gateway West. 


1.2.2 Series Compensation Substation No. 1 


Construction of proposed Series Compensation Substation No. 1 would consist of installation of circuit 
breakers and related switching equipment, bus supports, and other equipment to be installed for the 
S500kV transmission-line structures. Additional equipment, including 500kV series capacitors, shunt- 
reactor banks, and emergency generators along with all associated site preparation, fencing, foundations, 
protection, control, communications equipment, and metering would be installed. Locations for the series 
compensation stations have not yet been identified, but would be located approximately one-third the 
distance from the Aeolus Substation to the planned Clover Substation. Based on the Company’s preferred 
route of approximately 400 miles, this places this station approximately 133 miles from Aeolus 
Substation. 


1.2.3. Series Compensation Substation No. 2 


Construction of proposed Series Compensation Substation No. 2 would consist of installation of circuit 
breakers and related switching equipment, bus supports, and other equipment to be installed for the 
S500kV transmission-line structures. Additional equipment, including 500kV series capacitors, shunt- 
reactor banks, and emergency generators along with all associated site preparation, fencing, foundations, 
protection, control, communications equipment, and metering would be installed. Locations for the series 
compensation stations have not yet been identified, but generally would be located approximately two- 
thirds the distance from the planned Aeolus Substation to the planned Clover Substation. Based on the 
Company’s preferred route of approximately 400 miles, this places this station approximately 133 miles 
from both Clover Substation and Series Compensation Station No. 1. 
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1.2.4 Clover Substation 


Clover Substation is an existing facility of Gateway Central and has been permitted and assessed under 
previous National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) documentation. Expansion of the existing facility, 
within the area previously permitted and assessed, is necessary to accommodate the equipment required to 
terminate the new 500kV and 345kV transmission lines into the substation. Major facility/equipment 
additions to Clover Substation include, but are not limited to, 5|00kV and 345kV related equipment; 1.e., 
circuit breaker(s), shunt capacitor(s), series capacitor(s), and shunt reactor(s) along with all associated site 
preparation, fencing, foundations, steel substation towers, bus work, and protection and control metering. 


1.2.5 Mona Substation 


Changes to the existing Mona Substation occurring within the existing fence line include installation of 
new circuit breakers, protective relaying metering, substation structural members, and bus work to 
upgrade the Mona to Clover No. 1 and No. 2 transmission line bays. For Gateway South, it is anticipated 
that the current footprint of the Mona Substation will remain the same with no expansion of the substation 
required. 
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Figure 1 Project Layout Diagram 
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2 SYSTEM COMPONENTS 


This section describes the various components of the transmission system for the Project, including the 
structures themselves, conductors used, other hardware needed, communication system, access to right- 
of-way, and, finally, the substations. Both the proposed and alternative structures are described below. 


2.1 Transmission Structures 


2.1.1 Types of Transmission Line Support Structures 


The proposed transmission line circuits typically would be supported by the following types of structures: 
self-supporting single-circuit lattice steel and steel H-frame 500kV structures and steel H-frame, steel 
mono-pole single-circuit, and/or steel mono-pole double-circuit 345kV structures. Tangent structures are 
designed to support the conductors where the transmission-line angle at the structure location is typically 
1 degree or less, meaning the transmission line is essentially a straight line. Very similar structures by 
appearance support the line at line angle (direction changes) up to about 30 degrees. A structure with 
more complex insulator assembles and heavier/stronger structures would be used when line angles are 
greater than 30 degrees. 


500-KILOVOLT STEEL STRUCTURES 


Lattice-steel structures, Figure 2, would be fabricated with galvanized steel members treated to produce a 
dulled galvanized finish. The average distance between 5O00kV structures, or span, would be 1,000 to 
1,500 feet with occasional longer spans in rough terrain. Structure heights would vary depending on 
terrain and the requirement to maintain minimum conductor clearances from ground. The 500kV single- 
circuit structures would vary in height from 145 to 200 feet. 


H-frame steel structures, Figure 3, would be fabricated as tubular self-weathering steel treatment to 
produce a rust-like finish. The average distance between 5OOkV structures would be 1,200 to 1,300 feet. 
Structure heights would vary depending on terrain and the requirement to maintain minimum conductor 
clearances from ground. The 500kV single-circuit H-frame structures would vary in height from 100 to 
165 feet. 
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Figure 2. Proposed Tangent Single-circuit 500-kilovolt Lattice Steel Structure 
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Figure 3 Proposed Tangent Single-circuit 500-kilovolt H-frame Structure 
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345-KILOVOLT STEEL STRUCTURES 


The two existing and one proposed 345kV single-circuit transmission lines between the Clover and Mona 
substations (Segments 4a, 4b, and 4c) would use steel H-frame, steel mono-pole single circuit, and/or 
steel mono-pole double circuit 345kV structures (Figures 4, 5 and 6). 


The 345kV structures would be steel H-frame, steel mono-pole single-circuit or steel mono-pole double- 
circuit structures depending on final design requirements. The steel H-frame structures would use self- 
weathering steel or a dulled galvanized steel finish. Weathering steel is manufactured from a group of 
steel alloys that were developed to eliminate the need for maintenance painting. This type of steel alloy 
forms a stable dark red-brown rust-like appearance after exposed to the weather for a few years. The 
average distance between H-frame structures would be approximately 800 to 1,200 feet. Typically, the 
345kV single-circuit H-frame structures would have pole lengths ranging between 80 and 140 feet. 
Embedment depths are typically 10 percent of the pole length plus 5 feet, which in the case of this Project 
is expected to range between 13 and 19 feet. 


The average span between single-circuit monopole structures would be approximately 700 to 800 feet. 
Structures would be set on a drilled-pier foundation. The structure heights above ground would vary from 
85 to 130 feet. 


The average distance between double-circuit monopole structures would be approximately 700 to 800 
feet. Structures would be set on a drilled-pier foundation. The structure heights above ground would vary 
from 95 to 150 feet. 
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Figure 4 Proposed Tangent Single-circuit 345-kilovolt H-frame Structure 
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Figure 5 Proposed Single-circuit 345-kilovolt Mono-pole Tangent Structure (for angles 05°) 
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Figure 6 Proposed Double-circuit 345-kilovolt Mono-pole Tangent Structure (for angles 05°) 
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2.1.2 Structure and Conductor Clearances 


Conductor phase-to-phase and phase-to-ground clearance parameters are determined in accordance with 
the National Electrical Safety Code (NESC), ANSI C2, produced by the American National Standards 
Institute (ANSD and are often supplemented by PacifiCorp’s own standards that further address safety 
and performance criteria. The NESC code provides for minimum distances between the conductors and 
ground, crossing points of other lines and the transmission support structure and other conductors, and 
minimum working clearances for personnel during energized operation and maintenance activities 
(Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers [IEEE] 2007). Typically, the clearance of conductors 
above ground is no less than 35 feet for 500kV and no less than 30 feet for 345kV. During detailed 
design, clearances may be increased to account for localized and special conditions. 


2.1.3 Structure Foundations 


The 500kV single-circuit lattice-steel self-supported structures each require four foundations with one on 
each of the four corners of the lattice structures. The 500kV H-frame requires two foundations, one 
foundation for each tubular steel leg. The foundation diameter and depth for both steel-lattice and H- 
frame structures would be determined during final design and are dependent on the type of soil or rock 
present at each site; typical diameters and depths of foundation are shown in Table 1. Typically, the 
foundations for the self-supported single-circuit tangent lattice and H-frame structures would be 
composed of steel-reinforced concrete drilled piers. 


Table 1 


Typical 500-kilovolt Structure Type Foundation 


Foundation | Foundation Area of All 
Number of Diameter Depth Foundations 
Structure Type Foundations (feet) (feet) (square feet) 


4 


Depending on soil and tubular-steel structure type, the 345kV foundations would be either drilled-pier 
foundations or directly embedded. Typically, the tangent (no line angle change) 345kV single-circuit H- 
frame structures are directly embedded into the ground and do not require concrete foundations. The 
embedment depth is typically 10 percent of the pole length plus 5 feet. The diameter of the hole excavated 
for embedment is typically the pole diameter plus 18 inches. When a pole is placed in a hole, native or 
select backfill would be used to fill the voids around the perimeter of the hole. 





Monopole 345kV single- and double-circuit structures would use a drilled-pier foundation. The 
foundation diameter and depth would be determined during final design and are dependent on the type of 
soil or rock present at each specific site. Typical foundation diameters and depths for the single-circuit 
and double-circuit mono-pole structure families are shown in Table 2. 
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Table 2 
Typical 345-kilovolt Structure Type Foundations 
Foundation Area of All 
Number of Foundation Foundations 
Structure Type Foundations Diameter (feet) (feet) (square feet) 
Single Circuit 
| 9.0 


39.0 


114.0 





2.2 Conductors 


2.2.1 Conductors for Segments 1, 2, and 3 


The proposed conductor for the 500kV lines is 1,949.6 kcemil* 42/7 ACSR/TWD, “Athabaska/TW”’. Each 
phase of a 500kV three-phase circuit* would be composed of three sub-conductors in a triple bundle 
configuration. The individual 1,949.6 kcmil conductors would be bundled in a triangular configuration 
with spacing of 18 and 25 inches between sub-conductors (see Figure 11). The triple-bundled 
configuration is proposed to provide adequate current carrying capacity and to provide for a reduction in 
audible noise and radio interference as compared to a single large-diameter conductor. Each 500 kV sub- 
conductor would have a 42/7 aluminum/steel stranding, with an overall conductor diameter of 1.504 
inches and a weight of 2.199 pounds per foot and a nonspecular finish’. 


2.2.2 Conductors for Segments 4a and 4b 


The proposed conductor for the 345 kV lines, (Segments 4a, and 4b) is 1,272 kemil 45/7 ACSR “Bittern.” 
Each phase of the 345kV three-phase circuit would be composed of two sub-conductors. The individual 
1,272 kemil conductors would be bundled in a vertical configuration with spacing of 18 inches. The 
double-bundle configuration is proposed to provide adequate current carrying capacity and to provide for 
a reduction in audible noise and radio interference when compared to a single large-diameter conductor. 
Each 345kV conductor would have 45/7 aluminum/steel stranding, with an overall conductor diameter of 
1.345 inches and a weight of 1.432 pounds per foot and a nonspecular finish. 


> Kemil (1,000 cmils) is a quantity of measure for the size of a conductor; kemil wire size is the equivalent cross-sectional area in 
thousands of circular mils. A circular mil (cmil) is the area of a circle with a diameter of one thousandth (0.001) of an inch. 

> Aluminum/steel refers to the conductor material composition. The preceding numbers indicate the number of strands of each 
material type present in the conductor (i.e., 42/7 aluminum/steel stranding has 42 aluminum strands wound around seven steel 
strands). 

“ For transmission lines, a circuit consists of three phases. A phase may consist of one conductor or multiple conductors (i.e., sub- 
conductors) bundled together. 

> Nonspecular finish refers to a “dull” finish rather than a “shiny” finish. 
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2.2.3 Conductors for Segments 4c 


The proposed conductor for the relocated Mona — Huntington 345kV transmission line loop into Clover 
Substation (Segments 4c) is 954 kcmil 54/7 ACSR “Cardinal.” Each phase of the 345kV three-phase 
circuit would be composed of two sub-conductors in a double-bundle configuration. The individual 954 
kcmil conductors would be bundled in a vertical configuration with spacing of 18 inches. The double- 
bundle configuration is proposed to provide adequate current carrying capacity and to provide for a 
reduction in audible noise and radio interference when compared to a single large-diameter conductor. 
Each 345kV conductor would have 54/7 aluminum/steel stranding, with an overall conductor diameter of 
1.196 inches and a weight of 1.229 pounds per foot and a nonspecular finish. 


2.3 Other Hardware 


2.3.1. Insulators 


As shown in Figure 4, insulator assemblies for 345kV H-frame tangent structures would consist of one 
insulator string hung vertically from the cross arm in the form of an “I.” 


As shown in Figures 2, 3, 5, and 6, insulator assemblies for the 345kV mono-pole structures and the 
500kV tangent structures would consist of two strings of insulators normally in the form of a “V.” The 
V-shaped configuration of the insulators restrains the conductor bundle from excessive swing into the 
structure in high winds allowing a more compact phase separation. Dead-end insulator assemblies for 
both 345kV and 500kV lines would use an I-shaped configuration, which consists of insulators hung from 
either a structure dead-end arm or a dead-end pole in the form of an “I.” Insulators would be composed of 
grey porcelain or green-tinted toughened glass. 


2.3.2 Grounding Systems 


A grounding system would be installed at the base of each transmission structure that would consist of 
copper ground rods embedded into the ground in immediate proximity to the structure foundation and 
connected to the structure by a buried copper lead. When the resistance to ground for each transmission 
structure would be greater than 15 ohms with the use of ground rods, counterpoise would be installed to 
lower the resistance to 15 ohms or less. Counterpoise consists of a bare copper-clad or galvanized-steel 
cable buried a minimum of 12 inches deep, extending from structures (from one or more legs of structure) 
for approximately 200 feet within the right-of-way. During final design of the transmission line segments, 
appropriate electrical studies would be conducted to identify the issues associated with paralleling other 
facilities and the types of equipment that would need to be installed (if any) to mitigate the effects of the 
induced currents. In extremely rare situations where the soil conditions are nonresistant, the buried 
copper lead may need to be extended outside of the right-of-way. Coordination with the agencies would 
occur in these instances. 


2.3.3 Minor Additional Hardware 


In addition to the conductors, insulators, and overhead shield wires, other associated hardware would be 
installed on the structure as part of the insulator assembly to support the conductors and shield wires. This 
hardware would include clamps, shackles, links, plates, and various other pieces composed of galvanized 
steel and aluminum. 


Other hardware that is not associated with the transmission of electricity may be installed as part of the 
Project. This hardware may include aerial marker spheres or aircraft warning lighting as required for the 
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conductors or structures per Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) regulations.° Structure proximity to 
airports and structure height are the determinants of whether FAA regulations would apply based on an 
assessment of wire/structure strike risk. 


2.4 Communications Systems 
2.4.1. Optical Ground Wire 


Reliable and secure communications for system control and monitoring of Gateway South is very 
important to maintain the operational integrity of the Project and of the overall interconnected system. 
Primary communications for relaying and control would be provided via the optical ground wire 
(OPGW), for the Company’s operation of the transmission system, which would be installed on the 
transmission lines. For the 500kV transmission lines, a secondary communications path would be 
provided by the Company’s existing microwave system, which is currently installed from the Central 
Wyoming area to existing substations in central Utah. A secondary communications path also may be 
developed using a power line carrier for the Company’s operation of the transmission system. No new 
microwave sites are anticipated for the Project. Updated microwave equipment may be installed at 
existing sites and at the substations. 


Each structure would have two lightning-protection shield wires installed on the peaks of each of the 
S00kV single-circuit lattice-steel and H-frame structures (Figures 2 and 3). On the 345-kV H-frame 
structures, (Figures 4 through 6) these lightning-protection shield wires would be installed at the top of 
each pole. On both the 500kV and 345kV transmission lines where communication is required, one of the 
shield wires would be composed of extra-high-strength-steel wire with a diameter of 0.5 inch and a 
weight of 0.517 pound per foot. The second shield wire would be an OPGW constructed of aluminum and 
steel, which carries 48 glass fibers within its core. The OPGW would have a diameter of 0.64 inch and a 
weight of 0.375 pound per foot. The glass fibers inside the OPGW shield wire would provide optical data 
transfer capability among the Company’s facilities along the fiber path for the Company’s operation of 
the transmission system. The data transferred are required for system control and monitoring. On lines 
where communication is not required, both of the shield wires would be composed of the extra-high- 
strength steel wires. For Gateway South, all 500kV line segments would be designed to carry an OPGW. 
For the 345kV lines, Segment 4a would be designed to carry an OPGW. 


2.4.2 Regeneration Stations 


As the data signal is passed through the optical fiber cable, the signal degrades with distance. 
Consequently, signal regeneration stations are required to amplify the signals if the distance between 
substations or regeneration stations exceeds 55 miles. The exact locations cannot be determined at this 
time and would be based on the selected route. 


A regeneration station may be housed within a substation control house in those cases where a substation 
is located along or near the final transmission route at an appropriate milepost. Otherwise, land must be 
obtained. Where a new site is required, the typical site would be 100 feet by 100 feet, with a fenced area 
of 75 feet by 75 feet. A 12-foot- by 32-foot- by 9-foot-tall building or equipment shelter (metal or 
concrete) would be placed on the site, and access roads to the site and power from the local electric 
distribution circuits would be required. An emergency generator with a liquid-petroleum-gas-fuel tank 


° U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal Aviation Administration, Advisory Circular AC 70/7460-1K Obstruction Marking 
and Lighting, August 1, 2000; and Advisory Circular AC 70/7460-2K Proposed Construction or Alteration of Objects that May 
Affect the Navigable Airspace, March 1, 2000. 
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would be installed, in compliance with current regulations, at the site inside the fenced area. Two diverse 
communication cable routes (aerial and/or buried) from the transmission right-of-way to the equipment 
shelter would be required. Figure 7 illustrates the plan arrangement of a typical regeneration station. 
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Figure 7 Typical Regeneration Station Site 


2.5 Access to the Right of Way 


100°-0" 





Access to the right-of-way is an essential part of the construction and operation of the Project. Large 
foundation auger equipment, heavily loaded trucks, cranes, and specialized transmission-line construction 
equipment would be required for construction, maintenance, and emergency restoration activities. Annual 
ground-based inspections require vehicular access using four-wheel-drive trucks or four-wheel-drive all- 
terrain vehicles (ATVs) to each structure site. Section 4 (System Operation and Maintenance) describes in 


detail operational requirements. 


During construction, vehicular access would be required to each structure. New access would be 
constructed and existing pathways widened as needed. Access not required after construction would be 
restored to the original condition or left as is, depending on landowner or land-management agency 


requirements. 
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Access construction employs heavy equipment including bulldozers, front-end loaders, dump trucks, 
water trucks, backhoes, excavators (both tracked and rubber-tired), and graders. Other specialized 
equipment, including boom trucks to install culverts in some areas, would be used where needed. Access 
would be built to provide a stable, permanent minimum 14-foot-wide travel surface. Depending on the 
side slope, disturbance width would be larger than 14-feet and can include cuts and fills, crowning and 
ditching, at-grade water bars, and various kinds of water-body crossings. 


The largest of the heavy equipment needed, which dictates the minimum-needed road dimensions, is a 
truck-mounted aerial-lift crane 100,000 pounds gross-vehicle-weight eight-wheel-drive, 210-foot 
telescoped boom. Vehicle width is 8feet 6 inches (102 inches) or less and wheelbase is approximately 40 
feet. To accommodate this equipment, the road specifications require a minimum 14-foot-wide road top 
(travel way) with minimum 16- to 22-foot-wide road width in turns. The required access disturbance area 
and travel way in areas of rolling to hilly terrain would require a wider disturbance to account for cuts and 
fills, or where vehicles are required to pass one another while traveling in opposite directions. 


During routine operations (by four-wheel-drive truck and ATVs), vehicular access would be needed to 
each structure for periodic inspections and maintenance and to areas of forest or tall shrubs to control 
vegetation in the right-of-way for safe operation. In an emergency (i.e., in the event of a structure or 
conductor failure) full emergency access, including cranes and other heavy equipment, would be needed. 
Based on historical reliability of lattice structures and conductors, it is anticipated that only a small 
fraction of the structure sites would require emergency access over the life of the Project. 


Following are access types anticipated to be used and or developed for the Project. The Company’s 
typical water-body crossings standards are included as Attachment A of this appendix, Rocky Mountain 
Power’s Transmission Construction Standard TA501. 


Existing Roads — No Improvement: The Existing Roads — No improvement access-road type includes 
existing paved or all weather surfaced roads that meet the Company’s construction road standards. The 
Company’s construction-road standards include the use of a minimum travel surface width of 14 feet and 
require a travel-surface width of up to 22 feet depending on the radius of curves. 


The Existing Roads - No Improvement access-road type includes existing maintained paved or all- 
weather surfaced roads that are able to be used in their current condition. The use of the term ‘No- 
Improvement’ is intended to signify that no additional new disturbance would be created outside of an 
established disturbed area. As such, the Existing Roads - No Improvement access-road type could include 
regular maintenance to make the road passable for construction. Regular maintenance could include, but 
is not limited to, minor blading activities, repair of washed out areas, wash-boarded areas, depressions 
requiring graveling, approach installation, and other minor improvements. 


Existing Roads — Improvements Required: The Existing Roads - Improvements Required access-road 
type includes existing roads that require improvements to meet the Company’s construction-road 
standards. The Existing Roads - Improvements Required access-road type includes existing roads that 
may require widening to a minimum 14 foot travel-surface width to meet the Company’s construction- 
road standards. In areas of steep terrain, the road travel-surface width could be a maximum of 22 feet to 
meet the Company’s construction-road standards, depending on radius of curves and the slope of the 
terrain. As a result, total disturbance has the potential to exceed 22 feet, depending on the slope of the 
terrain. Disturbed areas, as a result of cut-and-fill slopes, would exceed the travel-surface width in areas 
of steep terrain. 


Improvements to this access-road type could include, but are not limited to, blading to create a road to 
meet the Company’s construction-road standards, cut-and-fill activities, re-establishing drainage features, 
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tree removal, boulder and rock removal, bridge and culvert construction, installation of wash crossings, 
and other improvements to provide an adequate surface to support construction and maintenance vehicles. 


Improvements to this access-road type may require reclamation to preconstruction conditions as 
determined by the land-management agency requirements or landowner requirements. 


New Roads - Bladed: The New Roads — Bladed access-road type includes the construction of new 
permanent access roads where existing roads do not exist with the purpose of allowing for access to the 
Project right-of-way. New bladed access roads would be constructed to meet the Company’s construction- 
road standards. The Company’s road-construction standards include constructing a minimum travel- 
surface width of 14 feet. In areas of steep terrain, the road travel-surface width could be a maximum of 22 
feet to meet the Company’s construction-road standards, depending on radius of curves and the slope of 
the terrain. As a result, total disturbance has the potential to exceed 22 feet, depending on the slope of 
terrain. Disturbed areas, as a result of cut-and-fill slopes, would exceed the travel-surface width in areas 
of steep terrain. 


New Roads — Overland Travel: The New Roads — Overland Travel access-road type includes new 
permanent access routes that would use Overland Travel with the purpose of allowing for access to the 
Project right-of-way. It is intended that Overland Travel access is used in areas where access can be 
attained without construction of roads according to the Company’s access road standards. As such, 
overland travel would be used in areas of relatively flat topography. The result would be an access route 
that eventually would become a two-track trail or naturally revegetate completely, but still allow the 
Company’s access without grading after construction. 


Overland travel comprises the following two different methods: 


e Drive and Crush, which is vehicular travel to access a site without significantly modifying 
the terrain. Vegetation is crushed, but not cropped, soil is compacted but no surface soil is 
removed. Even though vegetation may be damaged or destroyed, this creates vertical mulch 
on the surface soil and leaves the seed bank in place. Crushed vegetation would likely 
resprout after temporary use is stopped. A dozer, grader, or other type of equipment may be 
used to move boulders or other obstructions that prevent overland travel. Additionally, minor 
areas where the planned access crosses a side slope that exceeds the allowable slope for 
access by construction or maintenance vehicles, may be graded to provide safe passage. The 
disturbed area would be blended, to the extent practicable, into the existing grades and 
revegetated according to the prescribed mitigations. 


e Clear and Cut, which is considered as above-grade removal of vegetation in order to 
improve or provide suitable access for equipment. All vegetation is removed using above- 
grade cutting methods that leave the root crown intact. Soils are compacted, but no surface 
soil is removed. A dozer, grader, or other type of equipment may be used to move boulders or 
other obstructions that prevent overland travel. Additionally, minor areas where the planned 
access crosses a side slope that exceeds the allowable slope for access by construction or 
maintenance vehicles, may be graded to provide safe passage. The disturbed area would be 
blended, to the extent practicable, into the existing grades and revegetated according to the 
prescribed mitigations. 


Temporary Roads: The Temporary Roads access-road type is the temporary construction or use of roads 
to access a site and can include existing trails or two-track roads or overland travel access to support the 
construction of the Project and access the Project right-of-way. This access-road type may not require 
construction to meet the Company’s road-construction standards. However, this access road type would 
be constructed to provide a safe travel way and, as such, temporary disturbance could result. Temporary 
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disturbance would be dictated by the underlying ground conditions, but disturbance could range from 
significant, such as blading/cut and fill activities, to minor, such as overland travel. 


Unless otherwise noted by the land-management agency or landowner, this access-road type requires 
reclamation, to the extent practicable, to preconstruction conditions. 


2.6 Series Compensation Substations 


As mentioned in Section 1.2 of this appendix, two series compensation substations are planned. They are 
required to improve the transport capacity and efficiency of the transmission line. Locations for the 
stations have not been identified, as of the date of this Draft EIS; however, they would be located 
approximately one-third (Series Compensation Station No. 1) and two-thirds (Series Compensation 
Station No. 2) of the distance from the Aeolus Substation to the Clover Substation. The Company’s 
preference is to site each series compensation station in-line with the transmission line. However, if 
directly routing the line through the station is precluded because of potential conflict with station site 
requirements, land use(s), or sensitive environmental resource, the line would diverge from centerline (but 
remain within a 4-mile-wide area) to provide a connection into and out of the series compensation station. 


The following sections describe key components of series compensation substations. 


2.6.1 Bay 


A substation “bay” is the physical location within a substation fenced area where the high-voltage circuit 
breakers and associated steel transmission line termination structures, high-voltage switches, bus 
supports, controls, and other equipment are installed. For the 500kV transmission line, circuit breakers, 
high-voltage switches, bus supports, and transmission line termination structures typically would be 
installed. The tallest structures in the substations would be the 500kV dead-end structures, which vary in 
height from approximately 70 to 135 feet, and/or a microwave antenna tower, which would be 100 feet or 
more depending on the height needed to maintain line of sight to the nearest microwave relay site. 
Additional equipment including 500kV transformers and 500kV shunt reactors (which resemble a 
transformer in appearance), and 500kV shunt-capacitor banks would be installed. 


Figure 8 is a perspective sketch illustrating the appearance of a typical 500kV substation with multiple 
line connections. 


2.6.2 Access Road 


Permanent all-weather access roads are required at the series compensation substation sites to provide 
access for personnel, material deliveries, vehicles, trucks, heavy equipment, low-boy tractor trailer rigs 
(used for moving large transformers), and ongoing maintenance activities at each site. Substation access 
roads are normally well-compacted, graded gravel roads approximately 20 feet wide with a minimum 
110-foot turning radius to accommodate the delivery of large transformers to the site. New access roads 
would be developed from public roads to the two series compensation substations. 


2.6.3 Control Building 


One or more control buildings are required at each substation to house protective relays, control devices, 
battery banks for primary control power, and remote monitoring equipment. The size and construction of 
the building depends on individual substation requirements. Typically, the control building would be 
constructed of concrete block, pre-engineered metal sheathed, or composite surfaced materials. Special 
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control buildings may be developed within the series compensation substation developments to house 
other control and protection equipment. 


Reactors: 
Capacitors 


~~ 500kV Deadend 
Structure ———— 


9) p mactive View 








Elevation View 


Figure 8 Typical 500-kilovolt Substation 


2.6.4 Fencing 


Security fencing would be installed around the entire perimeter of each series compensation substation to 
protect sensitive equipment and prevent accidental contact with energized conductors by third parties. 
This 7-foot-high fence would be constructed of chain link with steel posts, with | foot of barbed wire 
above the chain link and with locked gates. 


2.6.5 Distribution Supply Lines 


Station-service power would be required at each substation or regeneration station. Typically, station- 
service power is provided from a local electric distribution line, located in proximity to the substation or 
regeneration station. The voltage of the distribution supply line is typically 34.5kV or lower and carried 
on wood poles. For all new substations sites, it would be necessary to extend the electric distribution line 
from a suitable take-off point on the existing distribution line to the new Gateway South substation site or 
regeneration station. The location and routing of the existing distribution lines to the new substation sites 
would be determined during the final design process. Modifications to the existing distribution facilities 
may be necessary to provide increased capacity to support the expansions at the existing substation sites. 
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3 SYSTEM CONSTRUCTION 


The following section and subsections describe land requirements and construction activities for the Project, 
including transmission line, series compensation substations, communication, and associated ancillary 
features. 


All construction would be completed in accordance with the Project Construction Plan of Development 
(POD), which would be required as a condition of signing any federal land-use authorization (e.g., right-of- 
way grant, special-use permit, license agreement) and would be incorporated into such land-use 
authorization. The Construction POD will include such documents as: 


e = Traffic and Transportation Management Plan 

e Stormwater Pollution Prevention Plan Framework 

e Spill Prevention, Containment, and Countermeasures Plan Framework 
e Historic Property Treatment Plan 

e Blasting Plan Framework 

e =Plant and Wildlife Species Conservation Measures Plan 
e Erosion, Dust Control, and Air Quality Plan 

e Hazardous Materials Management Plan Framework 

e Emergency Preparedness and Response Plan Framework 
e Noxious Weed Management Plan 

e Fire Protection Plan 

e Stream, Wetland, Well, and Spring Protection Plan 

e Paleontological Resources Treatment Plan 


e Reclamation, Revegetation, and Monitoring Framework Plan 


The Construction POD also will include more detailed descriptions of construction activities and 
requirements. 


3.1. Land Requirements and Disturbance 
3.1.1 Right-of-Way Width 


The Company proposes to acquire a permanent 250-foot-wide right-of-way for the 500kV single-circuit 
sections of the Project, and a 150-foot-wide right-of-way for the 345kV single-circuit Segment 4c of the 
Project. Segments 4a and 4b would be in existing right-of-way. The determination of these widths is 
based on two criteria: 


e Sufficient clearance in the span between support structures to obstacles outside the right-of-way 
must be maintained during a high wind event when the conductors are blown towards the right- 
of-way edge. 
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e Sufficient room must be provided within the right-of-way at the support structures to perform 
transmission line maintenance. See Subsection 4.1 of this document for details of maintenance 
requirements. 


During construction, temporary permission and/or right-of-way would be required from landowners and 
land-management agencies during construction of temporary components of the Project such as multi- 
purpose construction yards and helicopter fly yards. During operation, Project land requirements would be 
restricted to the right-of-way, access roads, series compensation substations, and communication facilities. 
Access to the right-of-way would be in accordance with the land rights obtained as part of the grant or 
easement acquisition process. As further details of the final Project design are engineered, the amount of 
land required may change. 


3.1.2 Right-of-Way Acquisition 


Rights-of-way for transmission line facilities on private lands would be obtained as perpetual easements. 
Land for series compensation substations or regeneration stations would be obtained in fee simple where 
located on private land. Every effort would be made to purchase the land and/or obtain easements on 
private lands through reasonable negotiations with the landowners. All negotiations with landowners 
would be conducted in good faith, and the Project’s effect on the parcel or any other concerns the 
landowner may have would be addressed. 


In order to achieve the capacity needed to serve present and future loads within the Company’s service 
areas, the North American Electricity Reliability Corporation (NERC) and Western Electricity 
Coordinating Council (WECC) reliability standards require minimum separation from existing 
transmission lines that serve substantially the same load as that served by each of the new Gateway South 
transmission segments. In these cases, it is the Company’s minimum separation guideline that the 
Gateway South transmission line be located at least one span length from the nearest existing 230kV or 
higher-voltage transmission lines. Land between rights-of-way that are separated to meet reliability 
criteria would not be encumbered with an easement, but could be limited in some land uses due to the 
proximity of two or more large transmission lines. 


3.1.3 Land Disturbance 


Table 3 includes disturbance dimensions of land from construction and operation activities for the Project. 


Table 3 
Summary of Land Disturbance Required for Construction and Operation 
of the 500- and 345-kilovolt Transmission Lines 

Line length 
aed 
ae 
Right-of-way width 
Land Temporarily Disturbed 

Structure work area 
Wire-pulling/tensioning 
Splicing sites 
Guard structures 
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Table 3 
Summary of Land Disturbance Required for Construction and Operation 
of the 500- and 345-kilovolt Transmission Lines 


Feature 


30-acre site located approximately every 20 miles on private and/or 

public land (locations to be determined) : 

Helicopter fly yards 
Improve existing, spur, and new roads would be a minimum of 14- 

Access roads (improve existing, spur, and | foot-wide travel surface (in steeper terrain the travel surface width 

could be a maximum of 22 feet for radius of curves) plus disturbance 

for grading and drainage features (total distance to be determined) 


Multi-purpose construction yards 


Land Permanently Required 


60 by 60 feet per structure (self-supporting steel-lattice) 
Two at 160 acres each 
Ais : : 100 by 100 feet with 75- by 75-foot fenced areas and a 12- by 32- 
Communication regeneration station Sous : : s 
foot building; one station approximately every 55 miles 
Improved existing, spur, and new roads would typically have a 14- 

Access roads (improve existing, spur, and | foot-wide travel surface (in steeper terrain the travel surface width 

could be a maximum of 22 feet for radius of curves) plus disturbance 

for grading and drainage features (total distance to be determined) 
345kV Transmission Lines 

Three segments totaling approximately 6.6 miles 

H-frame — to 1,200 feet 

Single- and double-circuit mono-pole — 700 to 800 feet 

H-frame approximately 4 to 7 per mile 

Single- and double-circuit mono-pole approximately 6 to 8 per mile 
Right-of-way width Segments 4a and 4b on existing right-of-way, Segment 4c 150 feet 
Land Temporarily Disturbed 
Structure work area 
Wire-pulling/tensioning 
Splicing site 
Guard structures 
Multi-purpose construction yards 


Line lengths 


Span length 


Structures per mile 


150 by 200 feet per structure 

150 by 400 feet; one site located at each end of Project 
100 by 100 feet; one site for segments 4a and 4b 

150 by 75 feet approximately 1.4 structures per | mile 
10-acre site; one site located near Clover Substation 
15-acre site located near Clover Substation (location to be 


Helicopter fly yard detenninedy? 


Access roads (improve existing, spur, and 
new) 

Land Permanently Required 

Area occupied by structure (pad) 

Access roads (improve existing, spur, and 
new) 


Improve existing, spur, and new roads would be 14 feet wide 


5 by 40 feet per structure (H-frame) 


Improve existing, spur, and new roads would be 14 feet wide 


‘Multi-purpose construction yards include concrete batch plants, which would occur approximately every 60 
miles except in areas where the Project could be serviced by existing concrete batch plants. Helicopter landing 
and refueling also would occur in the multi-purpose construction yards. 

"Helicopter fly yards, which are used to transport materials to structure work areas during construction, also may 
include space dedicated for refueling helicopters. 





3.2 Transmission Line Construction 


The following sections describe the transmission-line construction activities and procedures for Gateway 
South. Figure 9 illustrates the transmission line construction sequence. Substation construction is 
described in Subsection 2.4 of this appendix. Various construction activities would occur during the 
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construction process, with several construction crews operating simultaneously at different locations on 
three transmission line segments (spreads). 


Foundation 


Installatior 


Public Road 


arc UM Sn ALR tra cip nit 





Figure9 Transmission Line Construction Sequence 


Approximately 400 to 540 miles (depending on alternative route selected) of 500kV transmission lines 
and associated support structures would be constructed, between Aeolus Substation and Clover 
Substation. Less than 10 miles of three segments (Segments 4a, 4b, and 4c) would be 345kV construction 
between the Clover and Mona substations. 


3.2.1. Transmission Line System Access 


Construction of the 500kV and 345kV transmission lines would require vehicle, truck, and crane access to 
each new structure site for construction crews, materials, and equipment. Similarly, construction of other 
Project components such as staging yards and substation sites would require vehicle access. 


Transmission line right-of-way access would be a combination of new access, improvements to existing 
access, and use of existing access as is. New access or improvements to existing access would be 
constructed using a bulldozer or grader, followed by a roller to compact and smooth the ground. Front- 
end loaders would be used to move the soil locally or off site. Typically, access to the transmission line 
right-of-way and structure sites requires a 14-foot-wide travel way for straight sections and a 16- to 22- 
foot-wide travel way at curves to facilitate safe movement of equipment and vehicles. However, in certain 
areas, access widths through curves may exceed 22 feet. Wherever possible, new access would be 
constructed within the proposed transmission line right-of-way, or existing access would be used. In other 
cases, access would be required between the proposed transmission line and existing access. Erosion 
control and sedimentation measures such as crossroad drainage, at-grade water bars, culverts, sediment 
basins, or perimeter control would be installed as required to minimize erosion during and subsequent to 
construction of the Project. 
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After Project construction, existing and new permanent access would be used by maintenance crews and 
vehicles for inspection and maintenance activities. New access created to construct structures would be 
revegetated only. Temporary construction access not required for future maintenance would be restored 
after completion of Project construction. For example, access to multi-purpose yards (see description below) 
would not be required once the yard is regraded and vegetated. Gates (or other barriers) would be installed 
as required to restrict unauthorized vehicular access to the right-of-way. Access retained for operations 
would be seeded with a seed mix required by the agencies and allowed to revegetate. For normal 
maintenance activities, an 8-foot-wide portion of access would be used and vehicles would drive over the 
vegetation. For nonroutine maintenance requiring access by larger vehicles, the full width of the access may 
be used. Access areas would be repaired, as necessary, but not be routinely graded. Vegetation (e.g., taller 
shrubs and trees) that may interfere with the safe operation of equipment would be managed on a cyclical 
basis. 


3.2.2 Geotechnical Investigations within the Right-of-way 


The purpose of the geotechnical investigation is to perform tests and collect samples to aid in preparation 
of soil parameters to be used in the final design of structure foundations. This activity is necessary help 
ensure the system is designed and constructed to be safe, reliable, cost efficient, and can reduce the 
overall temporary and permanent land disturbance within the right-of-way during initial build and the life 
of the Project. 


The geotechnical investigations would consist of the drilling and sampling of soils to a typical depth of 50 
to 60 feet below the existing ground. The borehole depth may exceed 60 feet if soil conditions indicate. 
The boreholes would have a diameter of approximately 8 inches and typically would be backfilled with 
auger cuttings and on-site soils. Access roads and overland access routes as designed for the final right- 
of-way grant would be used exclusively. 


Helicopter and/or manually transported drill rigs may be used for geotechnical exploration in areas where 
existing roads do not provide adequate access or where overland travel is prohibited. Geophysical 
exploration techniques would be employed to assist in subsurface characterization. Geophysical 
techniques cannot replace drilling. One form of geophysical testing, refraction microtremor (ReMi) uses 
instrumentation combined with surface actuation to identify subsurface soil and rock stratification. The 
actuation can be low impact, such as a person jumping up and down. However, a larger actuation, such as 
that produced by a hammer striking a steel plate lying on the ground, provides more detail in the testing. 


The geotechnical investigation would be conducted at both substation/series compensation locations and 
along the transmission line right-of-way. A description of activities is provided below broken down by 
facility and type of drilling to accomplish the geotechnical investigation. 


The geotechnical exploration program for the transmission line planned according to the Company’s 
standard TA 071. Explorations are specified at all planned angle points and dead-ends, intervals not to 
exceed 3 miles in long tangent sections of the line, and any additional locations needed to address areas of 
concern identified in the Geotechnical Desktop Report. The geotechnical exploration for this Project is 
anticipated to consist of site examinations, access to the bore site by a drill rig and support vehicles, 
geotechnical drilling, down-hole geotechnical testing, select geophysical surveys, and laboratory testing. 
In general, drilling depths are anticipated to be 50 to 60 feet. If competent bedrock is encountered, coring 
would be advanced 5 to 15 feet into competent rock. Access to the boreholes would be made along routes 
selected and analyzed in the Project EIS. All disturbance associated with the geotechnical exploration 
program is to be contained completely within the area analyzed for disturbance associated with the 
transmission line construction. 
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GEOTECHNICAL DRILLING ACTIVITIES 
Anticipated drilling methods to accomplish the exploration depths described above include the following. 
Hollow Stem Auger Drilling 


Auger drilling consists of rotating a hollow drill stem to advance a toothed bit into the subsurface 
materials. The materials are brought up from the borehole by the rotation of a continuous helical fin on 
the outside of the drill stem. The drill stem is added in pieces (flights) as the boring advances downward. 
This is a dry method of drilling that typically requires no water, drilling mud, or pressurized air as a 
circulating fluid. The support equipment for auger drilling includes a water truck, either truck or track 
mounted, and the geologist/engineer’s vehicle. 


Mud Rotary Drilling 


Mud rotary drilling consists of rotating a smooth-walled hollow drill stem and advancing a variety of drill 
bits at the end of the drill stem. The materials are brought up from the borehole by pumped water, 
typically travelling down through the drill stem, out the bit, and flowing up the outside of the drill stem. 
The drilling mud and/or water pumped through the rods carries drill cuttings to the ground surface. A tub 
at the surface collects the drill cuttings and holds the water for recirculation. The equipment for mud 
rotary drilling includes the drill rig, a support vehicle for rods and equipment, a water truck, and the 
geologist/engineer’s vehicle. 


Air Rotary Drilling 


The air rotary drilling method is similar in principle to mud rotary drilling. However, this method uses 
compressed air as the circulating medium rather than water or mud slurry. Drill cuttings are retrieved 
from under a hood placed over the borehole or a cyclone. A special type of air rotary drilling involves the 
use of an air hammer. Compressed air is pumped through the drill pipe to an air hammer bit in the 
borehole. The pneumatic bit strikes the rock very rapidly. The equipment for air rotary drilling includes 
the drill, a support vehicle with drilling steel towing an air compressor, and the geologist/engineer’s 
vehicle. 


Sonic Drilling 


Sonic drilling uses a rotating drill string as with other drilling methods; however, this method uses a sonic 
drill head to impart a high-frequency vibration on the drill stem and open pipe casing/core barrel that is 
advanced into the subsurface materials. As the casing is advanced, soil and rock samples are forced up 
into the casing, providing a continuous sample of the subsurface soil and rock. The frequency of vibration 
can be changed to match the subsurface conditions, making this type of drilling generally faster than the 
other drilling methods. Sonic drills are normally mounted on larger transport vehicles. The support 
equipment for sonic drilling included a vehicle to carry the drill, a support vehicle for rods, and the 
geologist/engineer’s vehicle. 
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Under-Reamer Type Drilling (ODEX System) 


The under-reamer drilling method uses tooling in which an outer drill casing is advanced along with the 
drill bit (more or less simultaneously, depending on the manufacturer). The drill bit has a section that 
moves outward through eccentric action when the drill rods are rotated, thereby making the borehole 
larger than the casing. The larger-diameter hole allows the casing to follow along behind the bit by being 
hammered or pushed as the hole is drilled. The bit is typically a tungsten carbide button bit that is driven 
by a percussion air hammer during rotation. A common name for this type of drilling is ODEX, which is 
an acronym for overburden drilling with eccentric bit. Drill cuttings are removed by compressed air 
travelling down the drill rod to the bit and returning via the annulus between the drill rod and casing 
lifting the cuttings to the surface. The air path can be reversed similar to the method used by reverse 
circulation drilling. The support equipment for under-reaming drilling includes an air compressor, a 
support vehicle to carry casing, and the geologist/ engineer’s vehicle. 


Cone Penetration Test Drilling 


The cone penetration test (CPT) is a testing method used to determine the engineering properties of soils 

and delineate soil lithology. The test method consists of pushing an instrumented cone at a constant rate. 

The instruments measure tip (cone) resistance and friction resistance along the sides. The CPT delineates 
soil layers from the ratio of cone to side friction resistance. CPT drilling provides excellent geotechnical 

information in softer formations but typically reaches refusal in soils with gravel, medium dense sands or 
hard fine grained soils. The CPT drill typically is mounted in a box truck or on a track/all-terrain rig. The 
support equipment for CPT drilling includes a support truck for equipment, and the geologist/engineer’s 

vehicle. 


Drilling Rig Types 


The drilling equipment described above is commonly mounted on road-legal two-wheel-drive and four- 
wheel-drive trucks, tracked vehicles, an oversized-tire ATV, or on platform rigs. Platform rigs can be 
transported in pieces to the site via helicopter. Additionally, a man-portable drill rig may be used where 
access is not available. This rig type is transported, in pieces, as closely as possible to the borehole site 
using road-legal vehicles or off-highway vehicles. The pieces are packed into the site by personnel or 
livestock and assembled on site to perform the drilling. The type of drilling rig used is dependent on the 
access difficulties to the borehole location and the sampling methods required. Other vehicles and 
equipment normally mobilized to each boring location may include a water truck and/or support vehicle, 
large air compressor, geologist’s pickup truck or utility vehicle, and possibly another support truck. In 
some areas, earthwork equipment may be required to assist with access to the boring location. Tracked 
support vehicles including the water truck may be required. The drilling subcontractor must be equipped 
to provide drilling vehicles as demanded by access requirements and the terrain. 


3.2.3 Multi-purpose Yards 


Construction of Gateway South would begin with the establishment of multi-purpose yards along the 
Project alignment. The multi-purpose yards would serve as field offices; reporting locations for workers; 
parking space for vehicles and equipment; and sites for material storage, fabrication assembly, concrete 
batch plants, and stations for equipment maintenance. The yards, about 30 acres each for 500kV 
transmission-line construction and one 10-acre site in the Clover Substation area for 345kV transmission- 
line construction, would be located near each end of each segment of the transmission-line right-of-way, 
and approximately every 20 miles along the route. Additionally, helicopter fly yards for helicopter 
operations would be located approximately every 5 miles along the route where helicopter construction is 
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planned, and would occupy approximately 15 acres each. Lighting would be the minimum required to 
meet safety and security standards. 


Multi-purpose yards and helicopter fly yards may be fenced, have locked gates and may have security 
guards stationed where needed. Yard locations would be finalized following discussion with the land- 
management agency or negotiations with landowners. In some areas, the multi-purpose yards may need to 
be scraped by a bulldozer and a temporary layer of rock laid to provide an all-weather surface. Unless 
otherwise directed by the land-management agency or landowner, the rock would be removed from the 
yards upon completion of construction and the area would be restored. 


Typically, helicopter fly yards would be located in relatively flat areas with easy, existing access to 
minimize site grading and new road construction. When possible, these areas would be located in 
previously disturbed sites or in areas of minimal vegetative cover. 


3.2.4 Site Preparation 


Individual structure work areas would be cleared to install the transmission-line support structures and 
facilitate access for future transmission line and structure maintenance. Clearing of individual structure 
work areas would be required to install the structures. Clearing individual structure sites would be done 
using a bulldozer to blade the required area, and to the extent practical, blading of native plant 
communities would be minimized. At each single-circuit 500kV structure location, an area approximately 
250 feet by 250 feet would be needed for construction laydown, structure assembly, and erection at each 
structure site, depending on slope. An area approximately 150 feet by 200 feet would be required for 
345kV structure locations. This area would provide a safe working space for placing equipment, vehicles, 
and materials. For all structure types, the structure work area would be cleared of vegetation only to the 
extent necessary and any removal of topsoil would be stockpiled and stabilized to limit erosion. After 
construction, all areas not needed for normal transmission line maintenance, including fire and personnel 
safety clearance areas, would be graded to blend as near as possible with the natural contours, topsoil 
replaced, then revegetated as required. 


Additional equipment may be required if solid rock is encountered at a structure location. Rock-hauling, 
hammering, or blasting may be required to remove the rock. Excess rock that is too large in size or 
volume to be spread at the individual structure sites would be hauled away and disposed of at approved 
locations or at a location specified by the landowner. 


3.2.5 Install Structure Foundations 


Each 345kV H-frame typically would require the poles be directly embedded in the ground. Holes would 
be drilled in the ground using a truck- or track-mounted auger. When the pole is placed in the hole, native 
or select backfill would be used to fill the voids around the perimeter of the hole. When backfill must be 
imported, material would be obtained from commercial sources or from areas free of noxious weed 
species. Similarly, where solid rock is encountered, blasting may be required. 


Each 345kV mono-pole support structure and 500kV steel H-frame structure would require the 
installation of foundations, which typically are drilled concrete piers. The holes would be drilled using 
truck- or track-mounted augers of various sizes depending on the diameter and depth requirements of the 
hole to be drilled. Each foundation would extend approximately 2 feet above the ground level. 


Where solid rock is encountered, blasting, rock hauling, or the use of a rock anchoring or micro-pile 
system may be required. Micro-piles are high capacity, small diameter (5-inch to 12-inch) drilled and 
grouted in-place piles designed with steel reinforcement to primarily resist structural loading. The rock 
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anchoring or micro-pile system would be used in areas where site access is limited or adjacent structures 
could be damaged as a result of blasting or rock-hauling activities. 


In environmentally sensitive areas with very soft soils, additional equipment such as a HydroVac, which 
uses water pressure and a vacuum, may be used to excavate material into a storage tank. Alternatively, a 
temporary casing may be used during drilling to hold the excavation open, after which the casing is 
withdrawn as the concrete is placed in the hole. In areas where it is not possible to operate large drilling 
equipment due to access or environmental constraints, hand digging may be required. 


Reinforced steel anchor-bolt cages would be installed after excavation and prior to structure installation. 
These cages are designed to strengthen the structural integrity of the foundations and would be assembled 
at the nearest multi-purpose yard and delivered to the structure site via flatbed truck or helicopter. These 
cages would be inserted in the holes prior to pouring concrete. The excavated holes containing the 
reinforcing anchor bolt cages would be filled with concrete. 


LATTICE STEEL STRUCTURE FOUNDATIONS 


Each 500kV support structure would require the installation of foundations, which typically are drilled 
concrete piers. First, four holes would be excavated for each structure. The holes would be drilled using 
truck- or track-mounted augers of various sizes depending on the diameter and depth requirements of the 
hole to be drilled. Each foundation would extend approximately 2 feet above the ground level. 


Where solid rock is encountered, blasting, rock hauling, or the use of a rock anchoring or micro-pile 
system may be required. Micro-piles are high capacity, small diameter (5-inch to 12-inch) drilled and 
grouted in-place piles designed with steel reinforcement to primarily resist structural loading. The rock 
anchoring or micro-pile system would be used in areas where site access is limited or adjacent structures 
could be damaged as a result of blasting or rock-hauling activities. 


In environmentally sensitive areas with very soft soils, additional equipment such as a HydroVac, which 
uses water pressure and a vacuum, may be used to excavate material into a storage tank. Alternatively, a 
temporary casing may be used during drilling to hold the excavation open, after which the casing is 
withdrawn as the concrete is placed in the hole. In areas where it is not possible to operate large drilling 
equipment due to access or environmental constraints, hand digging may be required. 


Reinforced-steel anchor bolt cages would be installed after excavation and prior to structure installation. 
These cages are designed to strengthen the structural integrity of the foundations and would be assembled 
at the nearest Yard and delivered to the structure site via flatbed truck or helicopter. These cages would be 
inserted in the holes prior to placing concrete. The excavated holes containing the reinforcing anchor bolt 
cages would be filled with concrete. 


Typically, and because of the remote location of much of the transmission line route, concrete would be 
provided from portable batch plants set up approximately every 60 miles along the line route in one of the 
multi-purpose yards. Concrete would be delivered directly to the site in concrete trucks with a capacity of 
up to 10 cubic yards. In the more developed areas along the route and in proximity to the substations, the 
construction contractor may use local concrete providers to deliver concrete to the site when economically 
feasible. 


3.2.6 Erect Support Structures 


The 500-kV lattice-steel and H-frame structures would be assembled on site, except where helicopter 
delivery is employed. Steel members for each structure would be delivered to the site by flatbed truck. 
Assembly would be facilitated on site by a truck-mounted crane. Subsequent to assembly, the structures 
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would be lifted onto foundations using a large crane designed for erecting structures. The crane would 
move along the right-of-way from structure site to structure site erecting the structures. 


The 345kV H-frame, single-circuit and double-circuit mono-pole structures would be framed on site. Two 
methods of assembly can be used to accomplish this, the first of which is to assemble the poles, braces, 
cross arms, hardware, and insulators on the ground. A crane is then used to set the fully framed structure 
by placing the poles in the excavated holes. Alternatively, aerial framing can be used by setting the poles 
in the ground first and assembling the braces, cross arms, hardware, and insulators in the air. A crane 
would move along the right-of-way from structure site to structure site setting the structures. 


3.2.7 String Conductors, Shield Wire, and Fiber Optic Ground Wire 


Conductor, shield wire, and OPGW would be placed on the transmission-line support structures by a 
process called stringing. The first step to wire stringing would be to install insulators (if not already 
installed on the structures during ground assembly) and stringing sheaves. Stringing sheaves are rollers 
that are attached temporarily to the lower portion of the insulators at each transmission line support 
structure to allow conductors to be pulled along the line. Figure 10 illustrates the sequence of steps in 
installing conductors. 


Additionally, temporary clearance structures (also called guard structures) would be erected where 
required prior to stringing any transmission lines. The temporary clearance structures typically are vertical 
wood poles with cross arms and are erected at road crossings or crossings with other energized electric 
and communication lines to prevent contact during stringing activities. Bucket trucks also may be used to 
provide temporary clearance. Bucket trucks are trucks fitted with a hinged arm ending in an enclosed 
platform called a bucket, which can be raised to let the worker in the bucket service portions of the 
transmission structure as well as the insulators and conductors without climbing the structure. 











EAN Cea cure msl ur 


Figure 10 Conductor Installation 


Once the stringing sheaves and temporary clearance structures are in place, the initial stringing operation 
would commence with the pulling of a lighter weight sock line through the sheaves along the same path 
the transmission line would follow. Typically, the sock line is pulled in via helicopter. The sock line is 
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attached to the hard line, which follows the sock line as it is pulled through the sheaves. The hard line 
would be attached to the conductor, shield wire, or OPGW to pull them through the sheaves into their 
final location. Pulling the lines may be accomplished by attaching them to a specialized wire stringing 
vehicle. Following the initial stringing operation, pulling and tensioning the line would be required to 
achieve the correct sagging of the transmission lines between support structures. 


Line splicing sites for 5|00kV construction would be required approximately every conductor length on a 
standard size reel (approximately 9,000 feet) along the right-of-way and would measure approximately 
100 by 100 feet with two wire pulling-and-tensioning sites occurring approximately every 3 to 5 miles 
measuring 250 by 400 feet each to accommodate required equipment. A pulling—and-tensioning site 
would be needed for each of the for 345kV segments requiring approximately 150 by 400 feet each to 
accommodate required equipment. Equipment at sites required for pulling-and-tensioning activities would 
include cranes, tractors, and trailers with spooled reels that hold the conductors and trucks and trailers 
with the pulling-and-tensioning equipment mounted. To the extent practicable, pulling and tensioning 
sites would be located within the right-of-way. Depending on topography, grading may be required at 
some sites to create level pads for equipment. Finally, the tension and sag of conductors and wires would 
be fine-tuned, stringing sheaves would be removed, and the conductors would be attached permanently to 
the insulators at the support structures. 


At the tangent and small angle structures, the conductors would be attached to the insulators using clamps 
to “suspend” the conductors from the bottom of the insulators. At the larger angle dead-end structures, the 
conductors cannot be pulled through and so are cut and attached to the insulator assemblies at the 
structure “dead ending” the conductors. There are two primary methods to attach the conductor to the 
insulator assembly at the dead-end structure. The first method, hydraulic compression fittings, uses a 
large press and pump that closes a metal clamp or sleeve onto the conductor. This method requires heavy 
equipment and is time consuming. The second method, implosive fittings, uses explosives to compress 
the metal together. Implosive fittings do not require heavy equipment, but do create noise similar to a 
loud explosion when the primer is struck. The implosive type sleeve is faster to install and results in a 
secure connection between the conductor and the sleeve. Both implosive and conventional compression 
sleeves are planned for the Project. 


The 500kV single-circuit lines use a three conductor bundle for each phase. At each single-circuit 500kV 
dead-end structure, nine compression or implosive dead-end bodies along with nine compression or 
implosive terminal connectors to connect the jumpers (three per phase, one for each of the three 
subconductors on each of the three phases) on each side of the structure would be required, for a total of 
18 dead-end bodies and terminal connectors for each single-circuit dead-end structure. The 345kV single- 
circuit lines use a two-conductor bundle for each phase. Each 345kV dead-end structure would require 12 
compression or implosive dead-end bodies along with 12 compression or implosive terminal connectors 
to connect the jumpers. 


3.2.8 Site Reclamation 


Multi-purpose yards, helicopter fly yards, and any other locations used for the purpose of the Project, as 
well as access roads would be kept in an orderly condition throughout the construction period. Approved 
enclosed refuse containers would be used throughout the Project. Refuse and trash would be removed 
from the sites and disposed of in an approved manner. Oils or chemicals would be hauled to a disposal 
facility authorized to accept such materials. Open burning of construction trash would not be allowed. 


Disturbed areas not required for access roads and maintenance areas around structures would be restored 
and revegetated, as required by the landowner or land-management agency as soon as possible to limit the 
spread and establishment of noxious weed species. Multi-purpose yards, helicopter fly yards, structure 
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work areas, wire pulling-and-tensioning sites, wire-splicing sites, guard structures, and temporary roads 
would be decompacted and the topsoil replaced unless otherwise specified by the landowner or land- 
management agency. The landowner, land-management agency, or local Natural Resources Conservation 
Service would be consulted regarding the appropriate seed mix and rate to revegetate the areas. 
Temporary culverts would be removed. Drivable at-grade waterbars would be installed where needed 
with frequency proportional to road slope to prevent erosion of the roadbed. All practical means would be 
made to restore the land outside the minimum areas needed for safe operation to its original contour and 
to restore natural drainage patterns along the right-of-way. 


The seed mix used for any restoration and revegetation project would be determined in consultation with 
the landowner or land-management agency. All seed and plant material used on federal land would be 
approved by the federal land-management agency. All seed would meet all of the requirements of the 
Federal Seed Act and applicable Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah laws regarding seeds and noxious weeds. 
Only seed certified as “noxious weed free” would be used. If requested, the Company or its contractor 
would provide the landowner with evidence of seed certification. Any seed mixture would not contain 
aggressive, non-native species that might invade the site. Where necessary, the surface of the ground 
would be prepared prior to seeding. Where practical, the Company would follow these guidelines for 
preparing the seedbed: 


1. The road surface would be cleared of foreign materials, such as garbage, paper, and other 
materials, but all rocks, limbs, or minor woody debris would be left in place. The Company or its 
contractor would prepare the seedbed immediately prior to seeding. 


2. Under favorable soil-moisture conditions, a standard disk or spring bar harrow would be used 
(where ripping is not required) to roughen the topsoil layer to create the desired surface texture 
before the seed is applied. Dirt clods and chiseled voids resulting from the roughening process 
increase the surface area for water collection and provide micro-sites for seed establishment. The 
soil should be disked or harrowed to no more than 2 inches deep at a time when soil moisture 
allows the surface to remain rough, with clods approximately 2 to 4 inches in diameter. 


3. Ripping, disking, or harrowing would be performed parallel to surface contours. In this way, 
downslope alignment of furrows can be avoided. In areas that already have the desired soil 
characteristics; the seedbed does not need to be prepared. 


After the seedbed has been prepared, the Company or its contractor would broadcast the seed on the 
disturbed area, after which the seed would be lightly harrowed into the roadbed or raked into the ground. 
Mulch and fertilizers would be added if necessary. An area would not be seeded when wind velocities 
prohibit the seed mix from being applied evenly. If the seed does not germinate and establish to an 
agreed-upon level of vegetation cover (e.g., consistent with adjacent site conditions) after two growing 
seasons, the Company or its contractor would reseed during a period acceptable to the landowner. On 
National Forest System land, the Company would be responsible for monitoring the effectiveness of soil 
protection and restoration measures and would take corrective measures as needed to ensure long-term 
soil protection. 


Other seeding methods, such as drilling, hydroseeding, or aerial application, may be used depending on 
the area that requires reclamation and site conditions. 


3.3. Communications System 


OPGW for the communications system would be installed at the same time as the conductors on each of 
the transmission line structures. It would be tensioned in the same way. 
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3.3.1 Regeneration Stations 


Similar to the substations, the selected area is graded, vegetation is removed, and a layer of crushed rock 
is installed. Typically, a 12-foot by 32-foot by 9-foot-tall building or equipment shelter (metal or 
concrete) would be constructed on the site. An emergency generator with a liquid-petroleum-gas-fuel tank 
would be installed, in accordance with current regulations, at the site inside the fenced area. Two diverse 
communication cable routes (aerial and/or buried) from the transmission right-of-way to the equipment 
shelter would be installed. 


3.3.2 Access Road 


Regeneration station roads would be constructed using a bulldozer or grader, followed by a roller to 
compact and smooth the ground. Front-end loaders would be used to move the soil locally or off site. 
Either gravel or asphalt would be applied to the prepared base layer. The all-weather road surface would 
be graveled and would have crossroad drainage where applicable. 


3.4 Substation/Series Compensation Substation 
Construction 


As mentioned in Section 1.2 of this appendix, construction activities at the Aeolus, Clover, and Mona 
substations, including expansions and areas needed for equipment installation for Gateway South will be 
or have been completed as components of other projects of the Energy Gateway program. The two series 
compensation substations would be constructed as part of the Gateway South Project. A description of 
typical substation construction follows. 


A typical construction sequence for substations and series compensation sites is described below. All 
equipment and materials would be hauled to the site via truck. 


The first activity is grading of the site and access road. The amount of equipment and manpower would 

vary depending on the size of the site and the terrain. However, large earth moving equipment would be 
used including dump trucks, water trucks, graders, back hoes and dozers. Dump trucks would be used to 
haul away unsuitable materials and to bring in fill materials if necessary and access road surfacing. 


The earth moving equipment would be used to grade the site relatively flat with a small slope for 
drainage, and depending on site design, drainage features and/or retention ponds. The water trucks would 
be used to control dust from site work activities. 


The perimeter fence would then be constructed to provide site security and control access. 


Foundations would then be installed. There are typically two types of foundations: drilled piers and slabs. 
Foundations are excavated using a large drill rig or backhoe depending on the type of foundation. 
Reinforcing steel and/or anchor bolts are placed in the excavation and forms are placed to form the sides 
of the top portion of the foundation. The entire excavation is then filled with concrete. The spoils from the 
excavations are hauled from the site and disposed of, or spread on the site if the material is suitable. On a 
large site, multiple crews would be used. 


The control building would be constructed at the same time as the foundation construction. The building 
would be constructed of masonry block or would be pre-engineered steel construction depending on 
design. 
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The remaining below-grade construction is then completed, including grounding conductors and ground 
rods, conduit, and concrete cable trench. Excavations are made with trenchers and backhoes, the 
conductor or conduit is placed in the excavation, connections are made, and then backfilled. In some 
cases, bedding material, such as sand, is placed in the excavation prior to back filling. 


Equipment and steel structures are set on the completed foundations and connected. Equipment includes 
circuit breakers; disconnect switches, transformers, reactors, capacitors, series capacitors, surge arresters, 
and instrument transformers. Rigid tubular bus is used for the main conductors, with flexible cable 
connections to the equipment. All high-voltage conductors are supported on insulators. Construction 
equipment includes cranes and man lifts. On a large site, multiple crews would be used. 


Control and protection panels would be installed in the control building and would be connected to 
equipment in the yard using control and power cables installed in the cable trenches and conduits. 


The final step is to cover the entire site with a crushed rock surfacing. Dump trucks would be used to haul 
the material to the site. Back hoes, skid steers, dozers and graders would be used to spread and compact 
the material over the site. 


All equipment, protection and control systems would be tested prior to energizing. 


3.4.1 Substation Roads 


Substation roads would be constructed using a bulldozer or grader, followed by a roller to compact and 
smooth the ground. Front-end loaders would be used to move the soil locally or off-site. Either gravel or 
asphalt would be applied to the prepared base layer and would have crossroad drainage where applicable. 


3.4.2 Geotechnical Drilling 


Although the expansions and areas needed for Gateway South equipment installation were analyzed as 
part of other Energy Gateway program projects, geotechnical evaluation is required at both substation 
sites, as well as the two series compensation substation sites, to quantify subsurface conditions, determine 
engineering properties of soil for foundation design and provide recommendations for site development. 


The substation geotechnical exploration program would consist of drilling approximately 25 to 30 borings 
at each substation and each series compensation station. Borings would be advanced to an approximate 
depth of 50 feet (depending on the depth of anticipated cuts, fills, and structure foundations) using 
hollow-stem auger, air-rotary, and/or ODEX drilling methods. If competent bedrock is encountered, 
coring would be advanced 5 to 15 feet into competent rock. Refraction microtremor and field resistivity 
testing would be completed at each of the two substation sites and the two series compensation station 
sites. Field resistivity measurements would be conducted in general accordance with the Wenner 4-pin 
method. 


3.4.3 Clearing and Grading 


Clearing of all vegetation would be required for the entire series compensation substation area, including 
a distance of about 10 feet outside the fence. This is required for personnel safety due to grounding 
concerns and because of lower clearances to energized conductors within the substations as compared to 
transmission lines. These lower clearances are allowed by the NESC because the entire substation is 
fenced. 
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An insulating layer of gravel on the surface of the substation is required to protect personnel from high 
currents and voltages during electrical fault conditions. Typically, vegetation is removed and a 4- to 6- 
inch layer of crushed rock is applied to the finished surface of the substation. Then the substation is 
usually treated with a soil sterilizer to prevent vegetation growth because the vegetation would degrade 
the insulating qualities of the crushed rock. The entire substation area would be graded essentially flat, 
with just enough slope to provide for runoff of precipitation. The substation would be graded to use 
existing drainage patterns to the extent possible. In some cases, drainage structures, such as ditches, 
culverts, and sumps, may be required. Clearing and grading material would be disposed of in compliance 
with local ordinances. Material from off site would be obtained at existing borrow or commercial sites 
and would be trucked to the substation using existing roads and the substation access road. 


3.4.4 Multi-purpose Yards 


Multi-purpose yards may be located outside the substation fenced area near the substation site. These 
yards may be part of the substation property or leased by the contractor. After construction is completed, 
all debris and unused materials would be removed and the yards returned to preconstruction conditions by 
the construction contractor. 


3.4.5 Grounding 


A grounding system is required in each substation for detection of faults and for personnel safety. The 
grounding system typically consists of buried copper conductor arranged in a grid system and driven 
ground rods, typically 8 to 10 feet long. The ground rods and any equipment and structures are connected 
to the grounding conductor grid. The amount of conductor and length and number of ground rods required 
are calculated based on fault current and soil characteristics. 


3.4.6 Fencing 


Security fencing is installed around the entire perimeter of each new or expanded substation to protect 
sensitive equipment and prevent accidental contact with energized conductors by third parties. This 7- 
foot-high fence would be constructed of chain link with steel posts. One foot of barbed wire or other 
similar material is installed on top of the chain link yielding a total fence height of 8 feet. Locked gates 
would be installed at appropriate locations for authorized vehicle and personnel access. 


3.4.7 Foundation Installation 


Foundations for supporting structures are of two types: spread footings or drilled piers. Spread footings 
are placed by excavating the foundation area, placing forms and reinforced-steel and anchor bolts, and 
pouring concrete into the forms. After the foundation has been poured, the forms would be removed, and 
the surface of the foundation dressed. Pier foundations are placed in a hole generally made by a truck- 
mounted auger. Reinforced-steel and anchor bolts are placed into the hole using a truck-mounted crane. 
The portion of the foundation above ground would be formed. The portion below ground uses the 
undisturbed earth of the augered hole as the form. After the foundation has been poured, the forms would 
be removed, the excavation would be backfilled, and the surface of the foundation dressed. 


Equipment foundations for circuit breakers and transformers would be slab-on-grade type. These 
foundations are placed by excavating the foundation area; placing forms, reinforced steel, and anchor 
bolts (if required); and placing concrete into the forms. After the foundations have been poured, the forms 
would be removed, and the surface of the foundation dressed. Where necessary, provision would be made 
in the design of the foundations to mitigate potential problems due to frost. Reinforced steel and anchor 
bolts would be transported to each site by truck, either as a prefabricated cage or loose pieces, which 
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would be fabricated into cages on the site. Concrete would be hauled to the site in concrete trucks. 
Excavated material would be spread at the site or disposed of in accordance with local ordinances. 
Structures and equipment would be attached to the foundations by means of threaded anchor bolts 
embedded in the concrete. Some equipment such as transformers and reactors may not require anchor 
bolts. 


3.4.8 Oil Containment 


Some types of electrical equipment, such as transformers and some types of reactors and circuit breakers, 
are filled with an insulating mineral oil. Containment structures are required to prevent equipment oil 
from getting into the ground or water bodies in the event of a rupture or leak. These structures take many 
forms depending on site requirements, environmental conditions, and regulatory restrictions. The simplest 
type of oil containment is a pit, of a calculated capacity, under the oil-filled equipment that has an oil- 
impervious liner. The pit is filled with rock to grade level. In case of an oil leak or rupture, the oil 
captured in the containment pit is pumped into tanks or barrels and transported to a disposal facility. If 
required, more elaborate oil containment systems can be installed. This may take the form of an on- or 
off-site storage tank and/or oil-water separator equipment depending on site requirements. 


3.4.9 Structure, Control Building, and Equipment Installation 


Supporting steel structures are erected on concrete foundations as noted above. These are set with a truck- 
mounted crane and attached to the foundation anchor bolts by means of a steel base plate. These 
structures would be used to support the energized conductors and certain types of equipment. This 
equipment is lifted onto the structure by means of a truck-mounted crane and bolted to the structures; 
electrical connections are then made. Some equipment, such as transformers, reactors, and circuit 
breakers, are mounted directly to the foundations without supporting structures. These are set in place by 
means of a truck-mounted crane. Some of this equipment requires assembly and testing on the pad. 
Electrical connections to the equipment are then made. 


3.4.10 Control Building Construction 


One or more control buildings are required at each substation to house protective relays, control devices, 
battery banks for primary control power, and remote monitoring equipment. The size and construction of 
the building depends on individual substation requirements. Typically, the control building would be 
constructed of concrete block, pre-engineered metal sheathed, or composite surface materials. Once the 
control house is erected, equipment is mounted and wired inside. All stand-alone regeneration stations 
and substations (with the exception of the Aeolus Substation) would require an emergency propane or 
diesel generator just outside the control house within the substation fenced area. 


3.4.11 Conductor Installation 


The two main types of high-voltage conductors used in substations are tubular aluminum for rigid bus 
sections and/or stranded-aluminum conductor for strain bus and connections to equipment. Rigid bus 
would be a minimum of 4 inches in diameter for this Project and would be supported on porcelain or 
polymer insulators on steel supports. The bus sections would be welded together and attached to special 
fittings for connection to equipment. Stranded-aluminum conductors would be used as flexible connectors 
between the rigid bus and the station equipment. 
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3.4.12 Conduit and Control Cable Installation 


Most substation equipment requires low-voltage connections to protect relaying and control circuits. 
These circuits allow metering, protective functions, and control (both remote and local) of the power 
system. Connections are made from the control building to the equipment through multi-conductor 
control cables installed in conduits and/or pre-cast concrete cable trench system. 


3.4.13 Construction Cleanup 


The cleanup operation would be performed after construction activities are completed. All waste and 
scrap material would be removed from the site and deposited in approved locations or local permitted 
landfills in accordance with local ordinances. Ruts and holes outside the substation fence due to 
construction activities would be regraded. 


3.4.14 Reclamation 


Revegetation and restoration would be conducted as required and desired vegetation established to limit 
the spread and establishment of noxious weed species in disturbed areas. 


3.5 Special Construction Techniques 
3.5.1 Blasting 


Typical 500kV steel-lattice structure foundations and the 345kV mono-pole structure foundations 
normally would be installed using drilled shafts or piers and 345kV H-frame structures would be 
embedded directly. If hard rock is encountered within the planned drilling depth, blasting may be required 
to loosen or fracture the rock in order to reach the required depth to install the structure foundations. 
Precise locations where blasting is expected would be identified based on a site-specific geotechnical 
study carried out as part of detailed design. A blasting plan would be developed and approved by the 
agencies as part of the Construction POD. 


3.5.2 Helicopter Use 


Helicopters may be used to construct in rough terrain where access is difficult or where access through 
environmentally sensitive areas cannot be avoided. A small helicopter may be used to move personnel 
and to install pulling lines (called “sock-lines”) in order to facilitate installing conductor. Larger, heavy- 
lift helicopters could be used to ferry construction equipment, concrete, or structures to a specific site. 


Project construction activities potentially facilitated by helicopters may include delivery of construction 
laborers, equipment, and materials to structure sites; structure placement; hardware installation; and wire- 
stringing operations. Helicopters also may be used to support the administration and management of the 
Project by the construction contractor or Company. 


Helicopters would set down in areas identified to receive temporary disturbance. The operating area of the 
helicopters would be limited to helicopter fly yards and multi-purpose yards and positions along the 
utility corridors that previously have been identified for this purpose, and are safe locations for landing. 
When a portion of the transmission line requires construction using helicopter support, the multi-purpose 
yards would serve as a helicopter support yard for fueling, maintenance, and transporting both material 
and personnel to and from the structure site locations. 
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Final siting requirements of all helicopter fly yards and support yards and site requirements would be 
conducted with the input of the helicopter contractor, and affected private landowners and land- 
management agencies, such as the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) and U.S. Forest Service (USFS). 
The size of each helicopter fly yard and support yard would be dependent on the size and number of 
structures to be installed within safe flying range. 


The area required for these fly yards can range in size and depends on road access and topography. The 
yards should be as level as possible, and be located strategically throughout the area of helicopter- 
supported construction activity. In some instances, because of the presence of vegetation and/or an 
uneven surface, the area required for a specific yard may need to be brushed, grubbed, and/or graded, 
including removal of trees in some instances. Ideally they should be located at a higher elevation than the 
structure sites they would support, as it is safer and more fuel efficient to fly down toward the structure 
site with heavy loads than it is to fly up to the structure site. Additionally, the fly yards must be 
accessible by road to facilitate the delivery of structure steel, rebar, concrete, construction tools, 
equipment, and other materials used in the construction of the structures. 


The following are activities that may take place at helicopter fly yards: 


e Structure steel, bolts, fittings, and blocking would be hauled and stored for use. 
e Structure sections would be preassembled using a rough terrain crane. 


e Rebar for assembling cages and/or preassembled rebar cages for structure foundations would be 
delivered, then flown out of this yard to each structure site. 


e Concrete would be staged by truck delivery or batch plant, which would generate the required 
concrete to be loaded into a concrete transport bucket that would be attached to a helicopter and 
flown out to the structure sites. 


e Refueling the helicopter and necessary light maintenance; a fuel truck and a mechanics truck 
would be located at these yards. 


e Transporting personnel, tools, and small equipment by helicopter to and from the yards and the 
construction sites. 


e Temporary parking for a fuel truck, a mechanics truck, and transport vehicles for personnel. 


e Yards may serve as a safe landing area for the helicopter in case of an emergency. 


The specific types of helicopters used would be based upon the Project need, the weight of the load being 
transported, and the altitude of the structure location. The various needs would range from light loads 
(crew/inspector transportation, and conductor stringing) to medium-to-heavy loads (tool and material 
delivery/removal, and structure removal/construction activities). The specific helicopters used also would 
vary, depending on availability and Project schedule. 


Construction workers and equipment would be dropped off at pulling-and-tensioning sites, structure 
locations, or other work areas to receive temporary disturbance. 


Large heavy-lift helicopters would be used to transport a structure to a location where the ground crew is 
waiting to spot the structure onto a preconstructed foundation. The helicopter would fly from 
predetermined yards and transport the preassembled structure sections to each structure site. Depending 
on the size and weight of the load, several round trips may be required from the helicopter fly yard to 
fully construct each structure. Each fly yard can support several structure sites and must be located no 
farther away from the structure-site locations than is within the safe round-trip-flight distance limitation 
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of the helicopter(s) being used. The typical safe round trip flight distance for a heavy-lift helicopter is a 2- 
to 3-mile radius, depending upon altitude and load. 


During helicopter operations, public access to defined areas would be restricted. Temporary road closures, 
traffic detours, and posted notices and signs would be used to restrict public access to construction areas. 
This would be in addition to general public access restrictions to protect public health and safety. 


3.5.3 Water Use 


Construction of the transmission lines and series compensation substations would require water. Major 
water uses are for transmission line structure and station foundations, and dust control during right-of- 
way and substation grading and site work. A minor use of water during construction would include the 
establishment of substation landscaping where required. Table 4 (based on the Company’s preferred 
route) lists the approximate amount of water required for the Project. 


Table 4 
Estimated Water Usage 


Total Million 
Transmission Line Spread Gallons 


Spread | 
Spread 2 
Spread 3 


Total Transmission Line Water Usage 
Series Compensation Substations 








Series Compensation Substation 1 


Series Compensation Substation 2 
Total Series Compensation Substations 
Total Million Gallons Water Required 


Water would be used for two primary purposes: foundation construction and right-of-way and access-road 
dust control. The required water would be procured from municipal sources, from commercial sources, or 
under a temporary water-use agreement with landowners holding existing water rights. No new water 
rights would be required. In the construction of foundations, water is transported to the batch-plant site 
where it would be used to produce concrete. From the batch plant, the wet concrete would be transported 
to the structure site in concrete trucks for use in foundation installation. 





Construction of the transmission lines and related facilities would generate a temporary increase in 
fugitive dust. If the level of fugitive dust is too high in specific Project areas, as determined in cooperation 
with the landowner or land-management agency, water would be applied to disturbed areas to minimize 
dust. 


Water usage for substation construction is primarily for dust control during site preparation work. During 
this period, construction equipment would be cutting, moving, and compacting the subgrade surface. As a 
result, water trucks patrolling the site to control dust would make as many as one pass per hour over the 
station site. Once site preparation work is complete, concrete for the placement of foundations becomes 
the largest user of water and dust control becomes minimal. 


Once site grading is complete, the balance of the substation construction work would be performed on 
bare subgrade soil or subgrade with a thin layer of rock. Fire risk would be minimal due to the bare 
ground or rock surface, and would be contained within the confines of station fenced area. 
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3.6 Construction Elements 


3.6.1 Construction Workforce 


The proposed Project would be constructed primarily by contract personnel, with the Company 
responsible for Project administration and inspection. The construction workforce for the transmission 
line would consist of laborers, craftsmen, supervisory personnel, support personnel, and construction 
management personnel who would perform the construction tasks see Table 5 for work force estimates. 


Site grading requires a small number of people including a surveyor, heavy equipment operators, 
foreman, and construction-management personnel. Each series compensation station would require 
numerous concrete crews in order to complete the below grade construction and concrete placement on 
schedule. Concrete most likely would be provided by a batch plant producing approximately 160 cubic 
yards per day delivered in 8-cubic-yard trucks. Other below-grade crews would be needed to install 
conduit, cable trench, and ground mat material. The below-grade crews would be on site overlapping the 
schedule of the concrete crew. Several three-man crews working with boom trucks and bucket trucks 
would erect the steel and install the physical equipment in the yard (Table 6 - Manpower and Equipment 
for Series Compensation Stations). Electrical installation would be handled by several two-man teams 
alternating between indoor and outdoor activity. Construction generally would occur between 7 a.m. and 
7 p.m., Monday through Saturday. Additional hours may be necessary to make up schedule deficiencies 
or to complete critical construction activities. 


3.6.2 Construction Equipment and Traffic 


Equipment required for construction of Gateway South would include, but would not be limited to, that 
listed in Table 7 — Typical Equipment and Duration of Use. This table includes the equipment type and 
the anticipated daily duration of use for each equipment type. 


Estimated Personnel and Equipment for 500kV Transmission Line Construction access would occur at 
several locations along the transmission line route, resulting in dispersed construction traffic. Truck 
deliveries normally would be on weekdays between 7:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. 


3.6.3 Construction Equipment and Traffic 


Equipment required for construction of Gateway South would include, but would not be limited to, that 
listed in Table 7 — Typical Equipment and Duration of Use. This table includes the equipment type and 
the anticipated daily duration of use for each equipment type. 


Estimated Personnel and Equipment for 500kV Transmission Line Construction access would occur at 
several locations along the transmission line route, resulting in dispersed construction traffic. Truck 
deliveries normally would be on weekdays between 7:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. 


The equipment required for transmission line construction is similar for both the 500kV and 345kV lines. 
The highest level of traffic would be when the wire-stringing operations begin while several other 
operations are occurring at the same time, which would likely include excavating holes, installing 
foundations, hauling steel, assembling structures, and erecting structures. 
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Table 5 


Work Force Estimation — Duration and Totals for Construction of a 500-kilovolt Transmission Line 


Estimated Duration 
(Weeks) 


Work Item 
Construction management/ 
supervision — contractor 
Construction maintenance and repairs 
Construction management — owner 


Receive and handle materials 

Survey/stake access roads and 
structure pads 

pads 


Survey/stake new structure locations 


Tree removal/clearing 

Excavate structure holes 

Tie and haul rebar 

Set forms and pour concrete 

Batch plant(s) and concrete trucks 
Haul steel and materials 

Haul blocking and shake-out steel 
Assemble structures — tangent 
Assemble structures — dead-end 
Bottom setting crews (legs and body 
ext.) 

Structure torqueing crew 

Erect structures 

Backbolt and torque after erection 
Load, haul, and spot overhead optical 
ground wires, overhead optical 
ground wire, and conductors 


Number of Workers per Total Number of 
Crew Workers 


Number of Crews 


8 8 8 8 8 8 


; 
: 
; 
; 


mele 
mle 
mle 
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Table 5 
Work Force Estimation — Duration and Totals for Construction of a 500-kilovolt Transmission Line 


Estimated Duration Number of Workers per Total Number of 
(Weeks) Number of Crews Crew Workers 
a 
Work Item 


Install overhead optical ground wire, 
overhead optical ground wire, and 
conductors 
Sage, dead-end, clip, dampers, 
spacers 
63 
Reclamation/restoration 63 33 33 2 2 2 4 4 4 


Ww 
an 





Total workers 
NOTES: 


Spread | of the Company’s preferred route, approximately 228 miles consisting of Links W15, W21, W35, W36, W30, W32, W101, W125, W108, W116, 


W113, W410, W411, C31, Col, C91, C175, C186, C188 


Spread 2 of the Company’s preferred route, approximately 103 miles consisting of Links U242, U280, U285, U300, U400, U401, U404, U406 


Spread 3 of the Company’s preferred route, approximately 76 miles consisting of Links U525, U435, U545, U546, U548, U600, U636, U637, U639, U650, 
U640 
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Table 6 
Equipment and Manpower 
Needed for Series Compensation Stations 
Equipment 


Site Development (90 acres) 


Scraper — Cat 631 

Dozer — Cat D9 (pushing and ripping) 
Dozer — Cat D8 (fill Cat) 
Grader — Cat 16G 

Roller Compacter — Cat 583 
Excavator — Cat 330 (slopes and ditching) 
Water truck 

Water storage 

Water self-loader tower 

Pump (4-inch) 

Water tanker 

GPS laser 

All-terrain vehicle grader 
Mechanic truck 

Fuel truck 

Pickup — 3/4-ton extended cab 
Pickup — 1-ton crew cab 
Office trailer 

Port-a-potty 

Dumpster 

Manpower 


35 to 40 days 


Foundations 
Drill — Texoma 600 (for bus supports — typical) 
Drill — Watson 3100 (for towers — typical) 
Boom truck — 33-ton, National 14110 
Boom truck — 17-ton, JLUG1700JBT 
Excavator — Cat 315 
Roller compactor — Bomag BW 124 
Plate compactor — Wacker WP1550 
Rubber-tire backhoe — Cat 326 
End dump 
Water truck 
Mechanic truck 
Fuel truck 
GPS laser 
All-terrain vehicle for grader 
Pickup — 3%4-ton extended cab 
Pickup — 1-ton crew cab 
All-terrain vehicle (golf cart look alike) 
Office trailer 
Port-a-potty 
Dumpster 
Manpower 


30 to 40 days 
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Table 6 
Equipment and Manpower 
Needed for Series Compensation Stations 
Equipment 


Quantity 


Steel Structures 
Crane — Grove RT600E 
Boom truck — 33-ton, National 14110 
Boom truck — 17-ton, JLUG1700JBT 
Manlift 
Manpower 


12 to 40 days 
Equipment Install, Insulators and Bus 
Boom truck — 33-ton, National 14110 
Boom truck — 17-ton, JLUG1700JBT 
Manlift 
Welder truck 
Tools and materials - Conex 
Manpower 


| Boom truck ~ 33-ton, National 14110 PO 
| Boom truck—17-ton, JLGI7OOIBT 
|Manlift 
|Weldertruck 
| Tools and materials—Conex 
[Manpower Oto AO days 


20 to 40 days 


Control Wiring 
Boom truck — 17-ton, JLUG1700JBT 
Manlift 
Small puller 
Reel stand on trailer 
Flatbed truck — 10-ton 
Van — %4-ton 
Tools and materials — Conex 
Fiber splicer van 
Office trailer 
Port-a-potty 
Dumpster 
Manpower 


20 to 40 days 
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Table 7 
Typical Equipment and Duration of Use 
for Construction of a 500-kilovolt Transmission Line 


Spread 3 
Hours Days Estimated Hours Days | Estimated Hours Days | Estimated 
per per Duration per per Duration per per Duration 
Equipment Quantity Day Week (weeks) Quantity Day Week (weeks) Quantity Day Week (weeks) 


Project Management/Inspection 


A A A SN A A OO 


Project Supervision — Contractor 


| Truck-pickup | tt Tt | tt to | 807 


Main121 tenance — Contractor 
Truck — pickup 1 1 


6 6 6 6 91 1 6 6 
| Truck—flatbed(I-ton) | 2] OT Tt 107 





Truck mechanics @-ton) — _~ i — 5 =|) 8-6] tt _ 5 8 ot 5 8g | 2107 — 1] 
Surve 

pairick pickups = ec 26s 85s es A St ae es | 

| Truck~flatbed(I-ton) | tT CT 4 85 4 | 6 | 47 | 1 2 a 44 





Multi-purpose Yards 
Truck — pickup 1 
1 


\o 
N 


Forklift (5-ton) 
Forklift (10-ton) 
Crane RT (20-ton) 


Trailer — office 
Generator — portable (office) 


Truck — pickup 
Truck — flatbed (1-ton) 
Truck — flatbed (2-ton) 


\O|\o \O]\O}\o 
NI]w NIwW]N 


Tree Clearing 


Not applicable 


RlRlRelRelelelelRele 


~ 


oe 


~ 
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Table 7 
Typical Equipment and Duration of Use 
for Construction of a 500-kilovolt Transmission Line 
Spread 1 Spread 2 Spread 3 
Hours Days Estimated Hours Days | Estimated Hours Days | Estimated 

per per Duration per per Duration per per Duration 

Equipment Quantity Day Week (weeks) Quantity Day Week (weeks) Quantity Day Week (weeks) 
Truck — fuel 


Backhoe — with bucket 
Loader — with bucket 


Truck — flatbed (1-ton) 
Truck — semi-trailer 


Truck — flatbed with boom (5- I 
ton) 


oo 
KR 


COT CO 
BIR 


oo 


Forklift (5-ton) 
Generator — portable (5 
horsepower) 
| 
| 


A] AlATA 
NIB] Ss 


A] ALATA 
NINSI SIs 


A 
we 


A 
we 
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Table 7 
Typical Equipment and Duration of Use 
for Construction of a 500-kilovolt Transmission Line 


Spread 1 Spread 2 Spread 3 


Hours Days Estimated Hours Days | Estimated Hours Days | Estimated 
per per Duration per per Duration per per Duration 
Equipment Quantity Day Week (weeks) Quantity Day Week (weeks) Quantity Day Week (weeks) 
j 1 
1 





Truck — flatbed (1-ton) 
Truck — flatbed (2-ton) 


Truck — flatbed with boom (5- 
ton) 


Trailer — flatbed 
Forklift (10-ton) 


Truck — pickup 
Truck — flatbed (1-ton) 20 +f 6 84 20 4 6 42 20 4 6 33 
3 


Generator — portable (5 
horsepower) 
Trailer — office 1 








Compressor - pneumatic 
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Table 7 
Typical Equipment and Duration of Use 
for Construction of a 500-kilovolt Transmission Line 
Spread 1 Spread 2 Spread 3 
Hours Days Estimated ee Hours Days | Estimated Hours Days | Estimated 
per per Duration per per Duration per per Duration 
Equipment Quantity Day Week (weeks) Quantity Day Week (weeks) Quantity Day Week (weeks) 
Dozer — with blade 2 
Compressor - pneumatic 
Truck — pickup 
Truck — flatbed (1-ton) 
Truck — mechanics (2-ton) 
Truck — fuel 


Helicopter — skylift (large) 


10 
2 
l 


Truck — flatbed with boom (5- 


ton) 
Generator — portable (5 
horsepower) 


Helicopter — pilot line (small) 1 


Wire Installation 


is 
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Table 7 
Typical Equipment and Duration of Use 
for Construction of a 500-kilovolt Transmission Line 
Spread 1 Spread 2 Spread 3 


Hours Days Estimated Hours Days | Estimated Hours Days | Estimated 
per per Duration per per Duration per per Duration 
Equipment Quantity Day Week (weeks) Quantity Day Week (weeks) Quantity Day Week (weeks) 


Restoration 


Truck — dump (10Y) 


Truck — semi-trailer 


Dozer — with blade 

Tractor — 4-wheel drive with 

chisel and/or seeder 

NOTES: 

'Steel erection — conventional: use this set of equipment values if structure erection is considered to be by conventional ground based methods. 

*Steel erection — helicopter: use this set of equipment values if structure erection is considered to include heavy-lift helicopter methods. 

Spread 1 of the Company’s preferred route, approximately 228 miles consisting of Links W15, W21, W35, W36, W30, W32, W101, W125, W108, W116, W113, W410, W411, C31, 
C61, C91, C175, C186, C188 

Spread 2 of the Company’s preferred route, approximately 103 miles consisting of Links U242, U280, U285, U300, U400, U401, U404, U406 

Spread 3 of the Company’s preferred route, approximately 76 miles consisting of Links US25, U435, U545, U546, U548, U600, U636, U637, U639, U650, U640 
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For the substation work, the highest level of traffic would be during site grading and foundation 
installation. It is estimated that 2,000 to 4,000 cubic yards of topsoil would not be suitable for re-use on 
each site and would have to be disposed of off-site at a remote location. Dump trucks would be leaving 
and returning to the site constantly each day for the duration of the site grading. Each site would require 
between 4,000 and 7,000 cubic yards of concrete. Delivering, placing, and finishing concrete is labor 
intensive. Once concrete placement is complete, traffic on the surrounding roads would subside. Workers 
would arrive in the morning and leave at the end of the day. The balance of daily traffic would be material 
deliveries from storerooms, which would probably be one or two trips per day. Each substation would 
require the delivery of permitted loads such as transformers and/or reactors. Each reactor or transformer 
bank required would require four large multiple-wheel lowboy trucks. Delivery would be scheduled to 
match the completion of their respective foundations. 


3.6.4 Removal of Facilities and Waste Disposal 


Substation and right-of-way construction would generate a variety of solid wastes including concrete, 
hardware, and wood debris. The solid wastes generated during construction would be recycled or hauled 
away for disposal at a suitable facility based on their properties. Excavation along the right-of-way and at 
substations would generate solid wastes that could potentially be used as fill; however, surplus excavated 
material would be removed for disposal. Excavated material that is clean and dry would be spread along 
the right-of-way. 


The majority of surplus excavated materials associated with substation construction results from spoils 
created during site grading. Very little of the soil excavated during foundation installation is waste 
product. Above-grade waste may consist of packing material such as crates, pallets, and paper wrapping 
to protect equipment during shipping. It is assumed a 12-yard dumpster would be filled once a week with 
waste material for the duration of each substation project. 


3.6.5 Construction Schedule 


The Company intends to continue to refine the design of the Gateway South during the agency approval 
process in order to commence construction immediately when the Project is approved. Final engineering 
surveys would determine the exact locations of structures, access roads, and other features prior to the 
start of construction and would be included in the Construction POD. Due to the broad scope of 
construction, the varied nature of construction activities, and the geographic diversity of the Project area, 
the Company intends to hire multiple contractors to complete Project work within the projected timeframe 
and in accordance with industry performance standards. Construction would likely involve multiple 
construction contracts over a probable 3 to 4-year period ending in December 2020. Multiple spreads 
would be under construction at the same time. The Company developed a Project construction schedule 
based on this strategy (Table 8 — Project Duration Schedule). The most construction activity (access 
disturbance, structure construction, substation expansion, series compensation station development and 
line stringing) would occur in the first 2 years. 


Although the construction rate of progress would be reduced in the winter, it is anticipated that 
construction would continue through the winter months in the lower-elevation areas of the Project, except 
during winter storms. In the higher-elevation areas of the Project, winter storms and snow would limit 
access to the right-of-way. In these areas, it is expected that construction would be suspended on some 
portions of the right-of-way during the peak winter months and construction resources would either be 
demobilized or shifted to other segments of the Project. 


Transmission-line construction commences with contractor mobilization. The contractor would mobilize 
equipment and personnel to the construction site at various stages in the Project schedule depending on 
operational requirements. This would cumulatively require approximately 6 weeks throughout the 
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schedule for Segments 1, 2, and 3. Construction management, engineering support, inspection, materials 
handling, and administration are required throughout the Project. First, surveyors would start at one end 
of the segment and stake the locations of access roads. Road construction can start 1 to 2 weeks after the 
surveyors begin, which may require clearing in higher elevations where tree removal is required prior to 
road construction. After a couple of weeks of road construction another survey crew can begin staking the 
structure locations. A week or two after the survey crew starts staking structure locations; excavation of 
holes for foundations can begin. The installation of the concrete pier foundations would begin 
immediately after that. The foundations need time to cure and develop to full structural strength (i.e., 
compression capacity) before lattice structures or mono-pole structures can be installed. A couple weeks 
after foundation installation has begun, lattice-structure and mono-pole hauling, assembly, and erection 
can begin. For 345kV H-frame construction, structure assembly and setting can begin immediately after 
the excavation of holes has begun. The wire installation crews would start approximately 8 to 12 weeks 
after assembly and erection/setting begins. This would be followed by final cleanup, reclamation, and 
restoration. Substation construction includes five activities: (1) site grading (grading and access road 
development); (2) below-grade construction (primarily the installation of foundations; (3) above-grade 
construction (steel erection and building construction); (4) electrical (installation and termination of control 
wiring); and (5) testing (functional testing of control and monitoring schemes). Typically, these activities 
overlap and complement each other, allowing the construction of a substation to proceed more quickly than 
transmission-line construction. It is estimated that the site-grading activity and access-road work for 
Gateway South series compensation substations would take 4 to 8 weeks to complete, depending on the size 
of the site. 


Below-grade construction can be completed in 3 months or less for all substations that are expansions of 
existing substations. In these cases the basic infrastructure is already in place, having been installed with the 
initial substation and designed for the future expansion requirements. Only the new substations would take 
longer to complete. 


Above-grade construction duration is highly dependent on the level of construction workforce the 
contractor chooses. Due to the size of each station, many crews can work on steel erection and equipment 
assembly without interfering with each other. The greatest amount of schedule recovery or acceleration in 
a station’s construction schedule can be achieved during this timeframe. It is estimated that, for the series 
compensation substations, the erection of steel, bus assembly, and major equipment assembly can be 
completed in between 4 and 6 months. 


Electrical construction is a long and labor-intensive task. Although multiple crews can work in a yard at 
any given time, the space in a control building is very limited and would determine the length of this task. 
In the case of each of these stations, given the size and type of equipment to be installed, there would be 
miles of cable to be pulled into conduit and duct banks and thousands of connections to be made and 
double checked prior to the start of testing. The series compensation substations would take longer than 
existing substations that already have the basic infrastructure in place. 


Prior to starting construction, the Company may be required to conduct on-site environmental surveys in 
accordance with applicable protocols or mitigation measures adopted by BLM and other agencies as Project 
conditions. Accordingly, adjustments might occur to the Project schedule as necessary to avoid sensitive 
resources and comply with the approved Construction POD. Pre-construction activities, including pre- 
construction environmental surveys, materials procurement, design, contracting, right-of-way acquisition, 
and permitting efforts, are not shown in the summary schedule. 
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The schedule is predicated upon the Company’s ability to complete the following tasks in a timely 
manner: 


e Secure all necessary permit approvals 

e Secure agency approval 

e Complete biological and cultural survey work 

e Construct within environmental time constraints 
e Order and receive equipment 


e Secure construction contractor resources and associated construction equipment. Maintain 
continuous construction activity with no delay due to environmental, administrative, or legal 
issues. 
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Table 8a 





Project Duration Schedule —- Months 1 to 8 

; 2015 

wis wan was, WE Wales W101 Month 2 Month 3 | Month4._—i| Month 5 Month 6 | Month? «| Month 8 
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Table 8b 
Project Duration Schedule — Months 9 to 16 


: 2015 2016 
(wis a ee wc Month 11 Month 16 
W101, W125, W108, W116, W113, W410. 1/21 
Ee C31, C61, C91, C175, C186, C188) 282 
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Table 8c 
Project Duration Schedule — Months 17 to 24 


2016 
ue ean peep a Month 18 Month 19 Month 20 Month 21 Month 22 Month 23 Month 24 
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Table 8d 
Project Duration Schedule — Months 25 to 32 
Spread 1 - 228 Miles 
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4 SYSTEM OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The 500kV transmission lines to be constructed as part of the Project comprise critical infrastructure of 
the Company’s transmission system, and of the western U.S. electrical grid. Limiting the duration of 
unplanned outages and planning for the use of live-line maintenance techniques to minimize the 
requirement for any outages is an important part of the design, construction, and operation/maintenance 
requirements for this Project. 


Operation and maintenance activities would be performed in accordance with direction in the approved 
Construction POD and right-of-way grant. 


4.1 Routine System Operation and Maintenance 


The goal of the Company is to provide its customers with a reliable supply of electricity while 
maintaining the overall integrity of the regional electrical grid. The Company’s obligation to maintain 
reliable operation of the electrical system is documented in the Company’s agreements with the various 
states through the Public Service Commissions and is directed through compliance with industry standard 
codes and practices such as the National Electrical Safety Code (ANSI C2), which governs the design and 
operation of high-voltage electric-utility systems. 


In 2005, Congress passed the Energy Policy Act of 2005, which provided a regulatory basis for the 
implementation of specific incentives (and penalties) for maintaining reliable service, among other issues. 
As a result of the passage of the Act, the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission selected the NERC to 
act as the enforcement agency for compliance with electric utility reliability and operating standards, 
among other issues. The Company is required to be in compliance with the various reliability standards 
promulgated through the implementation of the NERC policies and procedures. Additionally, the 
Company is governed by the WECC standards that may be in addition to or more stringent than those 
currently required by NERC. In response, the Company has prepared internal operation and maintenance 
policies and procedures designed to meet the requirements of the NERC, WECC, and the state public 
utility commissions, while remaining in compliance with the applicable codes and standards with respect 
to maintaining the reliability of the electrical system. 


Operation and maintenance activities would include transmission line patrols, climbing inspections, 
structure and wire inspection and maintenance, insulator washing in selected areas as needed, and access 
roads repairs. The Company would keep necessary work areas around structures clear of vegetation and 
would limit the height of vegetation along the right-of-way. Periodic inspection and maintenance of each 
of the substations and communications facilities is also a key part of operating and maintaining the 
electrical system. The following sections provide details on the anticipated operation and maintenance 
activities for Gateway South. 


After the transmission line has been energized, land uses that are compatible with safety regulations 
would be permitted in and adjacent to the right-of-way. Existing land uses such as agriculture and grazing 
are generally permitted within the right-of-way. Incompatible land uses within the right-of-way include 
construction and maintenance of inhabited dwellings and any use requiring changes in surface elevation 
that would affect electrical clearances of existing or planned facilities. 


Land uses that comply with local regulations would be permitted adjacent to the right-of-way. Compatible 
uses of the right-of-way on public lands would have to be approved by the appropriate agency. 
Permission to use the easement on private lands would have to be obtained from the utility owning the 
transmission line. 
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4.1.1 Routine System Inspection, Maintenance, and Repair 


Regular inspection of transmission lines, substations, and support systems is critical for safe, efficient, 
and economical operation of the Project. 


4.1.2 Transmission Line Maintenance 


Regular ground and aerial inspections would be performed in accordance with the Company’s established 
policies and procedures for transmission line inspection and maintenance. The Company’s transmission 
lines and substations would be inspected for corrosion, equipment misalignment, loose fittings, 
vandalism, and other mechanical problems. The need for vegetation management would also be 
determined during inspection patrols. 


Inspection of the entire transmission line system would be conducted three times annually. Aerial 
inspection would be conducted by helicopter on an annual basis and would require two or three crew 
members, including the pilot. Detailed ground inspections would take place on a semi-annual basis using 
existing access roads to each structure. Ground inspection would use four-wheel-drive trucks or four- 
wheel-drive ATVs. The inspector would assess the condition of the transmission line and hardware to 
determine if any components need to be repaired or replaced, or if other conditions exist that require 
maintenance or modification activities. The inspector also would note any unauthorized encroachments 
and trash dumping on the right-of-way that could constitute a safety hazard. The inspector would access 
each of the structure locations along each line and use binoculars and spotting scopes to perform this 
inspection. 


4.1.3 Hardware Maintenance and Repairs 


Routine maintenance activities are ordinary maintenance tasks that historically have been performed and 
are regularly carried out on a routine basis. The work performed typically is repair or replacement of 
individual components (no new ground disturbance), performed by relatively small crews using a 
minimum of equipment, and usually is conducted within a period from a few hours up to a few days. 
Work requires access to the damaged portion of the line to allow for a safe and efficient repair of the 
facility. Equipment required for this work may include four-wheel-drive trucks, material (flatbed) trucks, 
cranes, bucket trucks (low-reach), boom trucks (high-reach), or man lifts. This work is scheduled and 
typically is required due to issues found during inspections. Typical items that may require periodic 
replacement on a 500kV structure include insulators, hardware, or structure members. It is expected that 
these replacements would be required infrequently. 


The Company plans to conduct maintenance on the critical 500kV and 345kV system using live-line 
maintenance techniques. Maintenance on the transmission lines can be completed safely using live-line 
techniques, thereby avoiding an outage to the critical transmission-line infrastructure. High-reach bucket 
trucks along with other equipment are used to conduct these activities. 


For the 345kV and 500kV structures, this requires that adequate space be available at each structure site 
so that the high reach bucket truck can be positioned to one side or the other of the structure and reach up 
and over the lower phases to access the upper center phase for live-line maintenance procedures. 


For the 345kV H-frame structures, this requires that adequate space be available at each structure site so 
that a bucket truck can be positioned to access the outside phases. To allow room at each structure for 
these activities, in low-slope areas, a pad area of 250 feet (right-of-way width) by 140 feet is required 
with the structure in the center for the single-circuit 500kV structure, and 150 by 100 feet for the 345kV 
H-frame structure. Figures 11 and 12 depict the space requirements for live-line maintenance. The size 
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and location of these required pads near the structures may vary depending on the side slope and access 
road at each site. The work areas and pads would be cleared to the extent needed to safely complete the 
work. These pads would remain in place after construction, but would be revegetated after the 
construction has been completed. 


4.1.4 Access Road and Work Area Repair 


Right-of-way repairs include grading, vegetation management of existing maintenance access roads and 
work areas, and spot repair of sites subject to flooding or scouring. All road-maintenance standards, such 
aS maintaining cross-road drainage and replacing road-drainage structures, would be compliant with those 
of the agency managing the land. Required equipment may include a grader, backhoe, four-wheel-drive 
pickup truck, and a cat-loader or bulldozer. The cat-loader has steel tracks whereas the grader, backhoe, 
and truck typically have rubber tires. Repair of the right-of-way would be scheduled as a result of line 
inspections, or would occur in response to an emergency situation. Scheduling of these activities would 
attempt to adhere to specific biological seasonal restriction timeframes identified in the Construction POD 
and would be coordinated ahead of time with land-management agency unless it is an emergency 
situation. 


4.1.5 Vegetation Management 


The Company must maintain work areas adjacent to electrical transmission structures and along the right- 
of-way for vehicle and equipment access required for operations, maintenance, and repair, including for 
live-line maintenance activities as described above under Section 4.1.3 — Hardware Maintenance and 
Repairs. Shrubs and other obstructions would be removed regularly near structures to facilitate inspection 
and maintenance of equipment and to ensure system reliability. 


Vegetation management practices along the right-of-way would be in accordance with the Company 
clearing specifications and vegetation management plans (PacifiCorp 2007). Much of the transmission- 
line alternative routes traverse arid country characterized by low-growing vegetation, while higher 
elevations receive more precipitation and exhibit more vegetation. The wire-border zone method to 
controlling vegetation is an approach used by the Company (PacifiCorp 2007). This method results in two 
zones of clearing and revegetation. The wire zone is the linear area along the right-of-way under the wires 
and extending 10 feet outside of the outermost phase conductor. After initial clearing, vegetation in the 
wire zone would be maintained to consist of native grasses, legumes, herbs, ferns, and other low-growing 
shrubs that remain under 5-feet tall at maturity. The border zone is the linear area along each side of the 
right-of-way extending from the wire zone to the edge of the right-of-way. 


Vegetation in the border zone would be maintained to consist of tall shrubs or short trees (up to 25-feet 
tall at maturity), grasses, and forbs. These cover/herbaceous plants benefit the right-of-way by competing 
with and excluding undesirable plants. The width of the wire and border zones is depicted in Figure 13 for 
the 345kV H-frame and 500kV single-circuit structure line segments. During operations, vegetation 
growth would be monitored and managed to maintain the wire-border zone objectives. When conductor 
ground clearance is greater than 50 feet, for example a canyon or ravine crossing with high ground 
clearance at mid-span, trees and shrubs would be left in place as long as the conductor clearance to the 
vegetation tops is 50 feet or more (Figure 14). 
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Figure 11 Live-line Maintenance Space Requirements, Single-circuit 345-kilovolt Line 
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Figure 12 Live-line Maintenance Space Requirements, Single-circuit 500-kilovolt Line 
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Figure 13 Single-circuit 345-kilovolt Line (top), Single-circuit 500-kilovolt Line (bottom) 
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Figure 14 Right-of-way Vegetation Management in Steep Terrain 


4.1.6 Substation and Regeneration Station Maintenance 


Substation and regeneration station monitoring and control functions are performed remotely from the 
Company’s central operations facilities located at Company’s operation center in Portland, Oregon. 
Unauthorized entry into substations or regeneration stations is prevented with the provision of fencing and 
locked gates. Warning signs would be posted and entry to the operating facilities would be restricted to 
authorized personnel. Gateway South substations and regeneration stations would not be staffed; 
however, a remotely monitored security system would be installed. Several forms of security are planned 
for each of the locations, although the security arrangements at each of the substations or regeneration 
stations may differ somewhat. Security measures may include fire detection in the control building via the 
remote monitoring system; alarming for forced entry; and a perimeter security system coupled with 
remote sensing infrared camera equipment in the fenced area of the station to provide visual 
observation/confirmation to the system operator of disturbances at the fence line. 


Maintenance activities include equipment testing, equipment monitoring and repair, and emergency and 
routine procedures for service continuity and preventive maintenance. It is anticipated that maintenance at 
each substation would require approximately six trips per year by a two- to four-person crew. Routine 
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operations would require one or two workers in a light utility truck to visit the substations monthly. 
Typically, once per year a major maintenance inspection would take place requiring up to 15 personnel 
for 1 to 3 weeks. Regeneration stations would be visited every 2 to 3 months by one individual in a light 
truck to inspect the facilities. Annual maintenance would be performed by a two man crew in a light truck 
over a 2- to 5-day period. If substation landscaping is required by the permitting agency, drought-tolerant 
plant materials would be used to minimize watering requirements after plant establishment. 


Safety lighting at the substations would be provided inside the substation fence for the purpose of 
emergency repair work. Because night activities are not expected to occur more than once per year, the 
safety lighting inside the substation fence normally would be turned off. One floodlight, mounted near the 
entry gate to safely illuminate the substation entry gate, may be left on during nighttime hours. 


4.2 Emergency Response 


The operation of the system is remotely managed and monitored from control rooms at the Company’s 
operation center in Portland, Oregon. Electrical outages or variations from normal operating protocols 
would be sensed and reported at these operation centers. As well, the substations are equipped with 
remote monitoring, proximity alarms, and in some cases video surveillance. 


The implementation of routine operation and maintenance activities on powerlines would minimize the 
need for most emergency repairs. Emergency maintenance activities are often those activities necessary to 
repair natural hazard, fire, or human-caused damages to a line. Such work is required to eliminate a safety 
hazard, prevent imminent damage to the powerline, or restore service if there is an outage. In an 
emergency, the Company must respond as quickly as possible to restore power. 


The equipment necessary to accomplish emergency repairs is similar to that required to conduct routine 
maintenance, in most cases. Emergency response to outages may require additional equipment to 
complete the repairs. For example, where the site of the outage is remote, helicopters may be used to 
respond quickly to emergencies. Emergency vehicle access to private property also would be maintained. 


In practice, as soon as an incident is detected, the control-room dispatchers would notify the responsible 
operations staff in the area(s) affected and crews and equipment would be organized and dispatched to 
respond to the incident. 


4.2.1 Fire Protection 


All federal, state, and county laws, ordinances, rules, and regulations pertaining to fire prevention and 
suppression would be strictly adhered to. All personnel would be advised of their responsibilities under 
the applicable fire laws and regulations. 


When working on public or National Forest System land, the Company’s employees and contractor’s 
vehicles would be equipped with approved suppression tools and equipment. The Applicant or their 
construction contractor would notify local fire authorities and the BLM or USFS (as appropriate) if a 
Project-related fire occurs within or adjacent to a construction area a complete fire protection plan would 
be developed as part of the Construction POD. 


If the Company becomes aware of an emergency situation that is caused by a fire on or threatening BLM- 
or USFS-managed land and that could damage the transmission lines or its operation, it would notify the 
appropriate agency and emergency office contact. Specific construction-related activities and safety 
measures would be implemented during construction of the transmission line to prevent fires and to 
ensure quick response and suppression if a fire occurs. Typical practices to prevent fires during 
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construction and maintenance/repair activities include brush clearing prior to work, prohibit burning of 
slash, stationing a water truck at the job site to keep the ground and vegetation moist in extreme fire 
conditions, enforcing red flag warnings, providing “fire behavior” training to all pertinent personnel, 
keeping vehicles on or within designated roads or work areas, equip all construction equipment operating 
with internal combustion engines with spark arresters, and providing fire suppression equipment and 
emergency notification numbers at each construction site 
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5 DECOMMISSIONING 


The proposed transmission line would have a projected operational life of at least 50 years or longer. At 
the end of the useful life of the Project and if the facility were no longer required, the transmission line 
would be removed from service. Prior to the decommissioning and 2 years prior to such event, the 
Company would notify the authorizing agency of their intent to terminate right-of-way and would develop 
a reclamation plan. The reclamation plan would be reviewed and approved by the agencies and a 
reclamation bond would be posted and any required NEPA completed prior to commencing any 
abandonment actions. At such time, conductors, insulators, and hardware would be dismantled and 
removed from the right-of-way, according to the agency-approved plan. Structures would be removed and 
foundations removed to below ground surface. 


Following removal of the transmission-line structures and equipment from the right-of-way, any areas 
disturbed during line dismantling would be restored and rehabilitated in accordance with the approved 
reclamation plan. In the same way, if a substation is no longer required, the substation structures and 
equipment would be dismantled and removed from the site. The station structures would be disassembled 
and either re-used at another station or sold for scrap. Major equipment such as breakers, transformers, 
and reactors would be removed, refurbished, and stored for use at another facility. Foundations would be 
either abandoned in-place or cut off below ground level and buried according to the approved reclamation 
plan. 


The Company describes roads necessary for the operation and maintenance of transmission lines as access 
roads, with the sole purpose of providing maintenance crews access to the transmission lines. These roads 
would not exist if the transmission lines did not exist. In contrast, access roads serve a broader purpose, 
such as contributing to the federal, county, or state road systems. Access roads provide direct or indirect 
access to the transmission lines, but that access is not their primary purpose. The Company is responsible 
for the reclamation of access roads following abandonment and in accordance with the land-management 
agency’s or landowner’s direction, but is not responsible for reclamation of access roads unless mutually 
agreed upon by the Company and the landowner or required by the land-management agency. Access 
roads would be decommissioned following removal of the structures and lines, and may be 
decommissioned while the lines are in-service if they are determined to be no longer needed. 


The Company may decommission access roads by (1) entering into an agreement with the BLM or USFS 
under which the agencies restore the road located on federal lands and is reimbursed for costs by the 
Company or (2) the Company or its contractor implement restoration measures as described below. 


When an access road has been identified as no longer needed, the road would be reclaimed and seeded as 
soon as possible during the optimal seeding season. In some cases, reseeding may not be necessary, given 
the existing amount of soil compaction and vegetation currently in place. Where required by the land- 
management agency, compacted areas would be ripped and appropriate sediment control measures would 
be implemented. 


Restoration and reclamation of the Project right-of-way would be in accordance with Section 3.2.8 — Site 
Reclamation and in accordance with the Project Construction POD. 
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Attachment A — Access Road Standards 








Avian-Safe Transmission Structures 


A. Scope 


This standard provides information regarding the protection of birds of prey (raptors) 
and other large birds from electrocution resulting from contact with overhead transmis- 
sion power lines. 


. Background and Regulations 


Raptors and other large birds can get electrocuted from coming into contact with 
overhead power lines. In addition to bird mortalities, such electrocutions can cause 
interruption of power, resulting in reduced reliability and restoration costs. Various 
government agencies, conservation groups and the general public demand both higher 
service reliability and better protection of avian populations and their habitats. 
PacifiCorp’s Bird Management Program and Avian Protection Plans use proactive, 
reactive and preventative measures to reduce bird mortalities and bird-related outages. 
Additional information can be found on the Environmental Services intranet website. 


The following federal laws in the U.S. Protect almost all avian species: 
e The Migratory Bird Treaty Act (MBTA) of 1918 
¢ The Bald and Golden Eagle Protection Act of 1940 
e The Endangered Species Act (ESA) of 1973 


The MBTA protects over 800 species of native North American migratory birds, with the 
other two acts placing further emphasis on preservation of eagles and endangered 
species of birds. Failure to comply with these laws can result in substantial fines and 
criminal prosecution. Therefore transmission system owners must actively attempt to 
prevent avian electrocutions. 


. Avian Electrocutions 


Birds can be electrocuted by simultaneously contacting two energized conductors or an 
energized conductor and grounded structures, conductors, hardware, or equipment. 
Electrocutions may occur when the bird is landing, perching or taking off. The electrical 
design factor most crucial to avian electrocutions on structures is the physical sepera- 
tion between energized and/or grounded components that can be bridged by birds. As 
a general, rule electrocutions occur on structures with the following: 


1. Phase conductors separated by less than the wrist-to-wrist distance or height of a bird. 
See Figure 1. 


2. Grounded hardware (e.g. grounded wires, bolts, etc.) separated from and energized 
phase conductor by less than the wrist-to-wrist distance or height of a bird. 


Dry feathers provide insulation, so birds must typically contact electrical equipment with 
fleshy parts that are conductive for electrocution to occur. Fleshy parts include the feet, 
mouth bill and the wrists from which the primary feathers originate. For a large golden 
eagle with a 90” wingspan, the distance from the fleshy tip of one wrist to the tip of the 
other can measure up to 42 inches; the height (head to foot) of an eagle can reach up 
to 28 inches. 
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Figure 1 — Typical eagle dimensions 


D. Avian-Safe Symbol 


“Avian-Safe” structures have been designed to provide adequate distances between 
energized and/or grounded components in order to allow birds to perch without risk of 
electrocution. Avian-safe overhead transmission construction standards are marked at 
the top of the first page with the symbol shown in Figure 2. 


ly 


May be used 
In raptor areas 


Figure 2 — Avian-safe symbol 


. Avian Protection 


Transmission structures generally have sufficient separation between phases, but there 
are many shielded structures that do not have adequate separation between energized 
and grounded components. Installing avian protection devices, such as covers, can 
greatly reduce bird fatalities. This method of protection is preferred for existing struc- 
tures because of lesser cost of retrofitting and no line outage. 


For new construction, the preferred method of protection is to provide adequate 
horizontal and vertical separation between all energized and grounded components of 
the structure, and/or between phases, such that large birds cannot bridge that distance. 


The industry standard for avian protection on power lines, which is also used by 
PacifiCorp, is 60 inches of horizontal separation and 40 inches of vertical separa- 
tion. 


These clearances shall apply to all grounded structures such as concrete, steel, or 
grounded wood poles, or where phase-to-phase distance is inadequate. The separa- 
tions are intended to allow sufficient clearance for an eagle. Applying this standard will 
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also protect smaller birds, such as ospreys, hawks, owls, wading birds and song birds. 
Several transmission structure types with minimum distances labeled are shown in 


Figure 3 and Figure 4. 
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Figure 3 — Deadend transmission structures showing minimum required distances 
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Figure 4 — Tangent transmission structures showing minimum required distances 


The required minimum distances between energized conductors and grounded 
equipment apply to grounded structures only. There are two main types of transmission 
poles which fall under this category: 


e Steel or concrete poles, which are always grounded. 


e Shielded wood poles, which have a grounded wire running the length of the 
pole with all hardware bonded. 


Unshielded wood poles do not have a grounding wire running the length of the pole, 
and birds do not get electrocuted by contacting the pole and energized conductor 
simultaneously. 


The minimum lengths discussed in this standard are intended to guide design and 
installation of transmission structures from 46/69 kV through 138 kV. Transmission 
structures for 161 kV and above have sufficiently long insulators to meet all the 
minimum clearance requirements described above. 
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F. Reporting Mortalities and Problem Nests 


Dead birds of protected species found on, below or near PacifiCorp distribution and 
transmission facilities or substations must be reported using PacifiCorp’s Bird Mortality 
Tracking System (BMTS). All required data for entry into the BMTS should be collected 
by field personnel that discovered the mortality. 


All birds, excluding eagles and threatened or endangered species, should be buried on 
site after data is collected, unless the carcass has a leg band, radio transmitter, neck 
collar or other special marker. If it is not possible to bury or dispose of the carcass, 
leave it on site and notify the local manager. A mortality record must be entered into 
the BMTS and appropriate remedial action taken, as described below. 


The BMTS website may be found here: 
PacifiCorp Intranet Home Page 
— Environment 
— Environmental Resources 
— PP or RMP Environmental Support 
— Avian 
— Bird Mortality/Problem Nest Incident Reporting 
Click “Add Mortality” to review all the information required in reporting a bird mortality. 


Eagle or other endangered/threatened bird mortalities must be reported to Environ- 
mental Services immediately upon discovery. Environmental Services will notify 
USFWS of dead eagles, which will be retrieved by the agency. File a report using the 
BMTS as described above, including detailed directions to the site for retrieval of the 
carcass. The local manager must be notified immediately regarding any eagle, en- 
dangered/threatened species or marked bird mortalities. Endangered and threatened 
species that may be seen at PacifiCorp’s facilities include California condor, bald eagle, 
whooping crane and spotted owl. 


Although electrocution of birds nesting on power line equipment is relatively rare, nests 
may cause operational problems. Problem nests may also be reported using the BMTS 
Nests which do not interfere with power operations should be left in place. In most 
cases, a permit is required to remove or relocate a nest. If a nest is causing immediate 
danger of fire, safety risk to crew, risk of bird electrocution or threat to human life or 
property, then PacifiCorp crews may take immediate action prior to receiving a permit. 
In this case, Environmental Services must be notified immediately to report “imminent 
danger” action taken. 


Training presentation on bird protection are conducted by Environmental Services for 
field personnel. Training materials are also available on the Environment intranet 
website. Environmental Services staff will assist with site-specific prescriptions as 
necessary. Each district is responsible for ensuring that all employees likely to find dead 
birds or nests are familiar with the proper procedures for reporting and documentation, 
and other aspects of PacifiCorp’s Bird Management Program. 


The BMTS is a searchable database of bird mortalities and problem nests. To avoid 
entering redundant mortalities or nests, search for past reported incidents and confirm 
that it has not already been reported. 
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G. New Construction and Maintenance 


All new or rebuilt power lines and poles shall be built to avian-safe standards. 


Poles where a protected bird was killed must be retrofitted to prevent additional 
electrocutions. Retrofitting could include the following: 


e Applying covers 
e — Installing longer insulators 
e Reframing or replacing the structure 


For more information on all of the avian-safe topics discussed here, refer to PacifiCorp’s 
Bird Management Program Guidelines and other related documents on the Avian 
Program site: 


PacifiCorp Intranet Home Page 
— Environment 
— Environmental Resources 
— PP or RMP Environmental Support 
— Avian 

— Bird Management Guidance Documents 
— Bird Management Policies 

— Raptor Safe Construction Standards 
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TA 500 
Roads—Clearing for Installation and Maintenance of Roads 


A. Scope 


This standard supplies information about clearing necessary for installation of 
transmission line access and rights-of-way roads. Clearing width for the construction of 
new roads or maintenance of existing roads shall be three (3) feet beyond the edge of 
the roadway on level ground. On hillside cuts or fills, the clearing shall be sufficient 
width to install the cut or fill without interference. (See figure 1). 
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Figure 1—Road Clearing Cross Section 
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TA 500 


Table 1 — Clearing Width 

Side Slope Clearing Clearing Clearing Width 

(%) Width (ft) | Width (ft) For Turnouts (ft) 
w/o Ditch w/ Ditch w/o Ditch w/ Ditch 
0 24 27 30 33 
10 1.5: 26 30 32 35 
20 1.5: 27 31 33 37 
30 1.5: 29 32 36 40 
40 1.5: 31 35 39 43 
50 1.5: 34 39 44 49 
60 3/4: 1+ 37 44 48 55 
70 3/4: 45 52 55 62 
80 1/2: 37 43 47 53 


























1. See specifications for additional information on clearing and grubbing. 
2. + full bench 
3. For clearing purpose only. 


Where it is necessary to fell trees in streamside areas, fell trees away from streams, 
retaining all non-hazardous vegetation. Do not skid trees in, through, or across 
streams. 


All operations on federal government property shall comply with applicable statutes and 
regulations, including stipulations contained in right-of-way permits. 


No trees shall be cut or removed before they are marked for removal. 
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Roads—Construction 


A. Scope 


This standard provides information about constructing transmission line access. All 
road construction/improvements, fords, structure/equipment landings, and lay-down 
yards shall be held to a minimum. On level terrain, road construction may only require 
back-dragging a blade to remove brush to facilitate construction. In undulating or 
mountainous terrain the following standards shall apply. 


Index 


The index below provides a quick reference to detailed figures contained in this 
standard for road construction with varying slopes and conditions. 
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TA 501 
C. Planning 


Before construction can take place. the road system must be planned and located 
properly. Poor planning or road location is associated with the following most common 
causes of road failure (Furniss et al. 1991): 


e — Improper placement and construction of road fills. 

e — Insufficient culvert sizes. 

e Very steep road grades. 
Improper placement or sidecast of excess materials. 
Removal of slope support by undercutting. 


Altering drainage by interception and concentration of surface and subsurface 
flows. 


A plan showing existing and new road locations shall be developed and shall be shown 
on the company’s access road charts, plan maps, and transportation plan map. Road 
locations shall be marked on the ground by survey stakes and blue-and-white, striped 
flagging. GPS coordinates shall be obtained to define the road center-line. These 
coordinates shall be used to create the transportation plan map. Road information shall 
also be placed on transmission line plan maps. 


In the event of conflict between the drawings and the staked locations, the latter shall 
take precedence and transportation plan maps and the transmission line plan maps 
shall be revised accordingly. Any culverts and gates listed in access road charts are 
required. Fords, drainage improvements, rip-rap fills and crushed rock requirements 
listed in the access road charts are anticipated; however, requirements will be determ- 
ined based on actual site conditions encountered. If changes are made in the field, the 
maps shall be revised to show these changes. 


Because roads are long-term features, their location must be carefully chosen to 
provide safe access, avoid long-term maintenance problems, reduce potential for 
degrading water quality, and minimize costs over the short and long term. For more 
information see the references in Section H. 


Road Construction 


Roads shall be constructed in a manner that will support equipment for construction of 
the transmission line and to provide access roads for line inspection and maintenance 
equipment after the line has been constructed. 


All construction access roads on federally managed public lands are subject to 
approval prior to construction. Other federal, state, and local landowners may require 
approvals before road construction commences on their property. Where side slopes 
exceed 60 percent, a full bench cut will be reburied. No side-casting of material will be 
allowed in these areas; end-haul of material will be required to a designated location 
approved by the federal agency or other property owner. Close coordination with the 
federal agency will be required. 


The detail drawings provided in this standard for completing cuts and fills, providing 
drainage, and installing culverts are furnished as guidelines for the road construction. 
Actual road construction cut slopes, fill slopes, drainage requirements, rip-rap, and 
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crushed rock needs will be determined during construction based on site conditions. 
Cut and fill quantities shall balance when possible, reducing the material removed or 
brought in for road completion. 


During road construction, consideration shall be given to restoration required after 
construction completion, including re-vegetation, rock cover, and other drainage and 
erosion control factors. Clearing and grading shall be minimized to reduce the restora- 
tion requirements for disturbed areas. The visual impact of roads on the surrounding 
areas shall be considered at all times during construction. 


Crushed rock shall be sound, hard, durable, angular, or sub-angular rock, suitable for 
road base courses. Crushed rock shall be well graded 2” to 1/4” size (3” to minus-size 
skip-graded is a minimum acceptable substitute). 


Rip Rap shall be sound, hard, durable, rock ranging in size from 2” to 8” as specified 
on drawings and as required by conditions. 


Any improvements made, including spur roads, fords, bridges, equipment landings and 
lay-down areas, shall be held to a minimum. Following completion of the work, the 
removal of these improvements shall be at the discretion of company or its representat- 
ive. 


Roads shall be sufficiently wide, but not less than 14’ in width. The construction shall 
provide bench cuts, grading, filling, compaction, and ditches necessary to accommod- 
ate heavy construction equipment and other heavily loaded vehicles. Roads shall be 
installed in accordance with the figures in this standard. 


All roads shall be constructed with a smooth, uniform surface and shall be outsloped 
where practical to provide drainage and minimum erosion. Avoid outsloped roads 
where they will direct runoff onto erodible fill, embankments, or where they would cause 
off-camber curves. Where outsloping is not practical, sufficient water dips, water bars, 
or ditching, shall be installed as shown in the Section E of this standard. See standards 
TA 503, Roads—Water Bars and Water Dips and TA 504, Roads—Culvert Installation 
for further detail on proper drainage. 


Outsloping a road means building the road surface so that it is tilted outward 2-3 
percent so water can run off the road surface (see Figure 1). Outsloping works well 
under the right conditions. The following conditions are favorable for use of outsloped 
roads with no ditch: 


e Short back slopes. 

e Terrain slope less than 20 percent. 

e Road grades steeper than 3 percent. 

e Seasonal road use. 

e — Light traffic. 

e« Fast re-vegetation of cut and fill slopes. 


Outslopes become a problem if roads are not maintained when ruts begin to form. The 
ruts will then act as channels. 


The following conditions are unfavorable for outsloping: 
e Long back slopes. 
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Terrain steeper than 20 percent. 

Steep, continuous road grade. 

Where ruts occur and allow water to concentrate and run along the road. 
e Where winter hauling is required. 


To minimize rutting and erosion of the right-of-way, road construction shall be com- 
pleted during predominantly dry conditions. Fills, which will essentially consist of native 
soils, shall not be made when the moisture content of the soils will not permit adequate 
compaction. 


As a minimum level of compaction, common fill shall be placed in 12”-thick, loose lifts 
and each lift compacted by walking or tracking in with a heavy dozer or rubber-tired 
(pneumatic) equipment. Each lift shall be compacted by at least four passes with the 
equipment. 


In areas of dense vegetation, the surface organic material shall be stripped from the 
ground within the roadway and cut and fill areas. Stripping to a maximum depth of 6” 
will be adequate unless otherwise directed by the company or its representative. 
Stripped and disturbed areas shall be compacted as specified above or as shown in the 
drawings or access road charts. 


Personnel constructing the access road system shall be aware of the definition of a 
wetland such that potential wetlands may be identified before work is begun. In some 
cases where wetlands have been identified, road construction personnel shall comply 
with requirements as directed by the company or its representative. 


Ditches, installed culverts, and/or installed surface drains to drain wet areas resulting 
from springs, seeps, or poor surface drainage may be required to construct the road. 
Drainage ditches shall be shallow, not to exceed 18” in depth. The ditch bottom shall 
have a width of approximately 1’ and side slopes shall not exceed 1.5 to 1 (see 
Figure 5). 


All earthwork and grading, cut and fill slopes, and other disturbed areas shall be 
re-vegetated with seed. Unless otherwise specified, the seed mix shall consist of 45 
percent rye grass, 45 percent orchard or fescue grass, and 10 percent clover. The seed 
shall be applied at a minimum of 60 pounds per acre. At locations where the ground 
slope is greater than 10 percent, the seeds shall be covered with straw- or wood-fiber 
mulch applied at a rate of one ton of mulch per acre. The seed shall be spread in early 
fall when weather permits. 


All phases of operation, including the construction of truck and tractor roads, shall be 
conducted to minimize as much as practical the damage to the soil and to prevent 
gullies and creation of other conditions conducive to soil erosion. Repair of all erosion 
damage shall be accomplished as soon as it occurs to prevent further loss of material 
into existing drainages. Cut slopes shall be stabilized. Care shall be taken to avoid 
creation of wet land conditions. 


Crew movement on the right-of-way, including access routes, shall be limited so as to 
minimize damage to land or property. Crews shall endeavor to avoid marring the lands. 
Ruts and scars shall be obliterated, damage to ditches, terraces, roads and other 
features of the land shall be corrected, and the disturbed land beyond the access roads 
and structure landings shall be restored, as nearly as practical, to its original condition 
before final acceptance of the work. 
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Erosion control measures shall be installed to minimize the transport of eroded 
sediments to streams and other waterways. Erosion control measures may include, but 
are not necessarily limited to, straw bales and silt fences. 


Road Cross Sections 


This section provides road cross sections, including required dimensions, cleared 
right-of-way width, and other information. See general road construction notes in 
Section G and references in Section H. 
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Figure 1—Typical Road Sections for Different Terrains 
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CUT/FILL BALANCE NATURAL GROUND 
SLOPE 


FILL SLOPE 
(SEE GENERAL CUT SLOPE 
NOTES 5 & 6) (SEE NOTE 1.) 





FOR TYPICAL DITCH SECTION 


SELECT SEE FIGURE 6. 


SITE MATERIAL 


NOTE: 

1. CUT AND FILL SLOPES WILL BE DETERMINED DURING 
CONSTRUCTION, BASED ON SITE CONDITIONS 
ENCOUNTERED AND AS APPROVED BY COMPANY. 


Figure 2—Typical Cut and Fill Insloped Road Section 
for Natural Side Slopes Less Than 30 Percent (15°) 


NATURAL GROUND 


CUT/FILL BALANCE st 
VARIES WITH SLOPE | 


Tea 
CAA CO 
CAN 
EK 
CUT SLOPE 
FILL SLOPE (SEE NOTE 1.) 


COMPACTED FILL 
(SEE GENERAL 
NOTES 5 & 7) 


FOR TYPICAL DITCH SECTION 
SEE FIGURE 6. 


NOTES: 

].. CUT AND FILL SLOPES WILL BE DETERMINED DURING 
CONSTRUCTION, BASED ON SITE CONDITIONS 
ENCOUNTERED AND AS APPROVED BY COMPANY. 


Figure 3—Typical Cut and Fill Insloped Road Section 
for Natural Side Slopes Greater Than 30 Percent (15°) and Less Than 60 Percent (30°) 
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NATURAL GROUND 
SLOPE 


CUT SLOPES WILL BE 
DETERMINED DURING 
CONSTRUCTION, BASED 
ON SITE CONDITIONS 
ENCOUNTERED AND AS 
APPROVED BY COMPANY. 


aes TYPICAL DITCH SECTION 
ROADWAY SEE FIGURE 6. 


Figure 4—Typical Cut and Fill Section 
for Natural Side Slopes Greater than 60 Percent (30°) 


F. Typical Ditch Section 


Typical ditch construction is depicted in Figure 6. Many of the road cross sections 
shown above use this ditch construction. 


CUT SLOPE 
(SEE NOTE 3.) 





ROADWAY 


Figure 5—Ditch Section 


Notes: 


Slope the ditch so that it will drain; ditch shall have a minimum slope of 1 percent and 
not to exceed 3 percent. 


Remove all soil, rock, and other material loosened by grading from ditch. 


Cut slopes will be determined during construction based on site conditions and as 
approved by the company representative. 
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G. General Road Construction Notes 


Roads shall follow natural contours as much as practical. 


Maximum grade for roads shall be 10 percent. Grades up to 20 percent will be allowed 
for a distance of 1000 feet where unavoidable and approved by the company. 


Radius of curves shall be 200 feet, with a minimum of 80 feet when approved by 
company. When curves are less than 200 feet, roadbed shall be widened as shown in 
Table 2. 


Cut and fill slopes will be determined during construction based on site conditions 
encountered and as approved by the company. 


Unless specified otherwise by the company, fill material shall consist of site material 
excavated from RG-1 cuts. Fill material shall have a maximum particle size of 12”. 


Fills placed on side slopes of 30 percent or less shall be placed in nominal 9” lifts and 
compacted by walking in with at least four passes of earthwork equipment. 


Fills placed on side slopes greater than 30 percent 

shall be placed in nominal 12”-thick lifts and com- 

pacted to at least 90 percent of the maximum dry 

density as determined by the ASTM D 696 method of 

compaction. 

Allow 1’ additional road width on fill slopes for 

sloughing. When fills are over 6’ high at shoulder, 

allow 2’ additional road width. 

Road construction across wetland areas may require 

placement of fragmented 6” minus rock. Rock shall 

be placed in 8”-thick lifts and compacted by a heavy 

dozer or vibratory roller until well keyed. RB-(1) rock 

will be provided and installed by the contractor. 

Proper construction shall be use in wetlands so ae es 

conditions as shown in Figure 7 do not develop. Figure 6—Poor Road 
_ Geotextile fabric material shall consist of MIRAF1212 Construction in Wetland Area 

OHP or equivalent, as approved by the company. 


Table 2—Road Width for Different Road Curves 


Curve Radius Roadbed 
(feet) Width (feet) 


200 or > 14 
150 to 200 16 
100 to 150 18 
80 to 100 20 
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H. References 


1. Handbook for Forest and Ranch Roads, William E. Weaver, PHD. and Danny 
K. Hagans, 1994. 

2 A Landowner’s Guide to Building Forest Access Roads, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Forest Service, Northeastern Area State and Private 
Forestry, July 1998. 
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Roads— Water Bars and Water Dips 


A. Scope 


This standard describes drainage methods, including water bars, water dips, ditches, and 
outsloping, which can be used where intermittent or permanent streams cross roadways. 
Depending on the method used, drainage structures should be installed during or after 
basic road construction (see TA 501, Roads—Construction). For information on ditches 
and culverts see TA 504, Roads— Culvert Installation. 


On level terrain, road construction 
may only require back-dragging a 
blade to remove brush to facilitate 
construction. Water bars and dips 
may not be necessary. 


In undulating or mountainous 

terrain, water bars or water dips 

Shall be used to control erosion. 

The BLM or US Forest Service may 

require special designs for road 

design. 

On privately owned land, both 

PacifiCorp and the property owner sae em 
Shall approve a plan to best control Lo Se te SS ia ee ee I 
erosion on rights-of-way roads. Figure 1—A water bar effectively intercepts the surface 


water and diverts it from the road 
Water Bars 


Water bars are narrow structures which can be constructed at various depths. Deep 
bars are generally used on roads closed to vehicle traffic. Figure 1 shows a typical 
Shallow water bar constructed across a road. 


Water bars can be constructed with hand tools, but bulldozers are most commonly used. 
It is best to start at the end of the road and work outward so the bars are not damaged 
with frequent crossing by heavy machinery. 


Table 1— Distance Required Between Water Bars 
Road grade (%) Distance (feet) 











Source: Kochenderfer 1970, p. 28 


Water bars should be installed at an approximate 30° angle downslope. Figure 2 shows 
dimensions for construction of water bars and water dips with and without drainage 
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ditches to be used on access and right-of-way roads. The outflow end of the water bar 
should prevent water from accumulating and should not flow directly into a stream. This 
will allow sediment to settle out of the water, preventing erosion. As a supplement to 
water bars on closed roads, logging slash can be lopped and scattered, grass can be 
planted, or both. Table 1 shows recommended spacing between water bars for various 


road grades. 
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Figure 2— Water Bar and Dip Construction Plan and Profile 
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C. Broad-Based Drainage Dips 


Broad-based drainage dips are easily maintained and do not increase wear on vehicles or 
reduce hauling speed when properly installed. These dips shall not be used on roads 
graded in excess of 10 percent (see Figure 3). 


Table 2 lists the spacing distances of broad-based dips, as computed with the formula 
shown in Figure 3. 


Typical spacing between drainage dips: 


400_, 00 ft 
Slope% 


Grade increasesto’ > 
1.2times previous “/: 
grade 
3inches of crushed * “SS Me j i i 
i «Phe Broad-based drainage dips 
bed ot —— 3% Outslo oa shall not be used on roads 
Mf graded in excess of 10%. 


“De 


Figure 3—Typical Spacing Between Drainage Dips 


Table 2— Minimum Distance Needed Between Drainage Dips 





Road grade Distance 
(%) (feet) 
rsa 300 - 200 


5-7 180 - 160 
8-10 150 - 140 
Source: Kochenderfer 1970, pg.19, 25 

















As with a water bar, care shall be taken to ensure adequate drainage at the outflow of a 
dip. Broad-based drainage dips shall never be designed to discharge directly into a 
stream. The discharge area shall be protected with stone, grass, sod, heavy litter cover, 
brush, logs, or other natural material which will reduce the velocity of the water. Natural 
litter may be adequate in many cases if the terrain is not too steep. 


Close attention shall be paid to construction of broad-based drainage dips, as they are 
often made too small. Figure 3 shows minimum dimensions. Dips shall be armored with 
crushed rock or gravel. 
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Figure 4 shows a practical example of how a broad-based drainage dip can be used. A 
drainage dip is effective in controlling water on the road and does not significantly slow 
the speed of vehicles. The local drainage shall dictate how often these dips shall be 


used. 


Figure 4— Broad-Based Drainage Dip 
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Roads—Culvert Installation 


A. Scope 


This standard provides information about the construction of surface drainage and the 
installation of culverts. It is impossible to over-emphasize the importance of drainage in 
maintaining stable roads and protecting water quality. Roads should be designed and 
constructed to cause minimal disruption of natural drainage patterns. Provisions for two 
components of road drainage should be included in every road project: 1) road-surface 
drainage (including drainage which originates from the cutbank, road surface, and 
fill-slope), and 2) hill-slope drainage (including drainage from large springs, gullies, and 
streams which cross the road alignment). 


. Determining Culvert Diameter 


Use pipe no smaller than 24” in diameter. A drainage table provides help in determin- 
ing the proper size culvert (see Table 1 and Table 2). The following example illustrates 
how to choose pipe size (Table 1) using the drainage table (Table 2). To use this 
method, you will need information on slope, soils, and cover. 


Example: The area to be drained is 70 acres on steep slopes with heavy soils and 
moderate cover. In Table 2 under C opposite 70, find area required: 10.3 square feet. 
Under the area table for round pipe (Table 1), the pipe size should fall between 42” and 
48”. Use 42” pipe with an area of 9.6 square feet. If a wood or other type of box culvert 
is planned, one 3’ by 3.5’ pipe would furnish the required area. 


Table 1—Size of Round Pipe Needed for Area of Waterway 


Area Pipe diameter 
(square feet) (inches) 

1.25 24 

1.80 24 

3.10 24 

4.90 30 

7.10 36 

9.60 42 

12.60 48 

15.90 54 

19.60 60 
23.80 66 
28.30 72 
33.20 78 
38.50 84 
44.20 90 

~ Source: Figure 45, Haussman and Pruett 
1978, p. 36 
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Table 2—Drainage Table Based on Talbot’s Formula for Rainfall 
1-1/4” per Hour 


Area required for waterway 


Impervious | Steep slopes Moderate slopes | Gentle slopes | Flatland 
100% Heavy soils Heavy to light Agricultural Previous 
runoff Moderate cover | soils Dense cover soil & cover soils 


tC=1.00 C=0.80 C=0.70 C=0.60 C=0.50 C=0.40 C=0.30 C=0.20 
Square Feet 


* See Table 1 for size of pipe needed. 

t Cis the constant factor based on a combination of how much water the soil can hold, slope, and cover. C 
= .70 is adequate for most conditions prevailing in the Northeast. C = 1.00 represents complete runoff of 
precipitation (e.g., rock surfaces). 
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Table 3 provides a simplified method for determining culvert size. To use this table, 
determine the size of the drainage area (in acres) above the stream crossing as well as 
the expected life of the culvert. A private consultant may provide assistance determin- 
ing the size of a culvert. Make sure they do not size the culverts for a 50- or 100-year 
storm, unless that is what is required. For low-traffic or temporary roads, a flood 
frequency of 20 years can be used. 


Table 3—Culvert Sizes by Drainage Area 


Recurrence interval 
(years) 


10 20 50 
Area (acres) Culvert diameter (inches) 


10 24 24 18 
20 24 24 20 
30 24 24 24 
40 24 24 26 
50 24 24 28 
60 24 24 28 
70 24 26 30 
80 24 26 30 
90 24 28 32 
100 26 28 34 
125 28 30 36 
150 28 32 38 
175 30 34 40 
200 32 36 42 


Source: Table 3, Helvey and Kochenderfer 1988, 
p. 125 


C. Determining Culvert Lengths 


The following simplified procedure can be used to determine culvert lengths needed for 
new stream crossings or ditch-relief drains. Refer to Figure 1 for specific locations and 
distances described in the step-by-step procedure. A complete example follows these 
instructions. 
Estimate the depth of the fill (F) at the running surface on the inside of the road above 
the culvert inlet (point “a”). 
Additional width (C) due to fill is then estimated as 1.5 times the fill depth (F) (thatis, all 
fill slopes are assumed to be 1.5:1 in steepness). 
Add half the road width (1/2 W) and the fill width (C). Measure this distance horizontally 
upstream from the center line of the road, and place stake at location A. The horizontal 
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distance must be converted to slope distance before you can tape it off on the ground. 
Use Table 4 to convert horizontal distance to slope distance (on-the-ground distance). 


© (W) (C) 


CULVERT EC ROAD WIDTH even 


—| FILL 72 W) -R 72 W-  FILL 
WIDTH WIDTH 





(a) 

















STAK 











CULVERT CULVERT 
h——_ INTAKE OUTLET 
SIDE SIDE 











Figure 1—Culvert Length 


Repeat steps 1 through 3 for the culvert outlet side of the crossing and place stake at 
location B. 


Measure the slope length between stakes A and B. This measurement, plus two to four 
extra feet, is the length of culvert needed for the installation. The extra several feet are 
added to extend the inlet and outlet beyond the edge of the fill. 

Forty-four feet horizontal distance equals 52.4 feet slope distance on a 65 percent 
slope. 


horizontal distance x correction factor = slope distance 
(44ft) x (1.19) = 52.4’ 
Example: What culvert length is needed for a 14’ wide road crossing a 
stream with a 55 percent gradient? The estimated inside fill-depth, 


above the culvert inlet, will be 6’ and the fill-depth above the 
outlet will be 13’. 


Estimated depth of fill (F) at culvert inlet = 6’ 
(C) =1.5 x 6’=9' 
14’ wide road (W), so 1/2 x 14’ =7' 


Stake A (the location of the culvert inlet) should be placed on the 
ground a distance of (9’ + 7’) = 16 horizontal feet up the stream 
channel from the flagged centerline of the road. According to the 
correction table, 16 feet horizontally on a 55 percent slope is 18.2’ 
slope distance (16’ x 1.14 = 18.2’). 


Place the inlet stake (A) 18.2 ‘up the channel from the centerline of the 
road. 
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Estimated depth of fill (F) at culvert outlet =13’ 
(Cy oe 15 213° = 26" 
14’ wide road (W), so 1/2 x 14=7' 


Stake B (the location of the culvert outlet) should be placed on the 
ground a distance of (13’ + 20’) = 33 horizontal feet down the stream 
channel from the flagged centerline of the road. According to the 
correction table, 33 feet horizontally on a 55 percent slope is 37.6’ 
slope distance (33’ x 1.14 = 37.60. 


Place the outlet stake (B) 37.6 ‘down the channel from the centerline of 
the road. 


Step 7: Length of culvert needed = 18.2’ + 37.6’ = 55.8’ or about 56’. 


Approximately 2’-4’ should be added to this length to make sure the 
culvert inlet and outlet extend sufficiently beyond the base of the fill. 


Final culvert length to be ordered and delivered to the site = 56’+ 4 ’= 60° 


Table 4—Slope Correction Factors to (C) on Vertical-Horizontal Distance to Slope Distance 


Hill slope or stream Correction factor Hill slope or stream Correction factor 
channel gradient (multiplier) channel gradient (%) (multiplier) 
(%) 


10 1.00! 45 
15 1.01 50 
20 1.02 55 
25 1.03 60 
30 1.04 65 
35 1.06 70 
40 1.08 75 


1 Fora slope of 10 percent or less, no correction factor is needed. 
D. Culvert Installation for Ditch Relief 


Insloped roads should be constructed: 1) where road-surface drainage discharged over 
the fillslope would cause unacceptable erosion or discharge directly into stream 
channels, 2) where fillslopes are unstable, or 3) where outsloping would create unsafe 
conditions for use. It is generally preferable to outslope road surfaces in order to 
disperse road-surface runoff before it has a chance to concentrate. 


Insloped roads should be built with an inside drainage ditch to collect and remove road 
surface runoff (TA 501, Roads—Construction). Roads steeper than about 8 percent 
may be too steep for an inside ditch because of the potential for gullying in the ditch. 
Inside ditches should also be drained at intervals sufficient to prevent ditch erosion or 
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outlet gullying, and at locations where water and sediment can be filtered before 
entering a watercourse. Filtering can be accomplished with thick vegetation, gentle 
slopes, settling basins, or filter windrows of woody debris and mulches secured to the 
slope. 


As with outsloped roads, steep insloped road surfaces may be difficult to drain. Rolling 
dips (for permanent, surfaced roads and seasonal roads) or waterbars (for seasonal or 
temporary, unsurfaced roads) should be constructed at intervals sufficient to disperse 
road surface runoff from steep road segments. See TA 503, Roads—Water Bars and 
Water Dips for more information. 


Ditches and culverts need occasional maintenance to maintain proper flow. Annual and 
storm-period inspection can prevent small problems from growing into large failures. 
When ditches become blocked by cutbank slumps, they need to be cleaned and the 
spoil deposited in a stable location. However, excessive maintenance (i.e., grading) can 
cause continuing and persistent erosion, sediment transport, and sediment pollution to 
local streams. It may also remove rock surfacing. 


Ditch relief culverts should be designed and installed along the road at intervals close 
enough to prevent erosion of the ditch and at the culvert outfall, and at locations where 
collected water and sediment is not discharged directly into watercourses (Table 5). 


Table 5—Maximum Suggested Spacing for Ditch Relief Culverts (ft) 
Road grade Soil Credibility 
(%) Very High High Moderate Slight Very Low 
2 600-800 
4 530 600-800 
6 355 585 600-800 
265 425 525 600-800 
160 340 420 555 
180 285 350 460 600-800 
155 245 300 365 560 
135 215 270 345 490 
18 118 190 240 310 435 


On new roads, ditch flow should be directed into a culvert and discharged into buffer 
areas and filter strips before it reaches a watercourse crossing. Ditches should neither 
be discharged directly into the inlet of a watercourse crossing culvert, nor should ditch 
relief culverts discharge into a watercourse without first directing flow through an 
adequate filter strip. In addition to installing ditch relief culverts on either approach to 
watercourse crossings, it is advisable to consider installing ditch drains before curves, 
above and below through-cut road sections, and before and after steep sections of the 
road. 
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If a ditch is capable of transporting and delivering sediment to a Class | or Class II 
watercourse during a flood event, it can be said to function the same as a Class III 
watercourse. It has a bed and a bank, and it can transport sediment. Ditches which 
drain directly into watercourse-crossing culverts should be treated and protected from 
disturbance and erosion, just as is a Class III watercourse. Ditch relief culverts should 
be installed across ditched roads before water course crossings so that water and 
sediment can be filtered before reaching the stream. 


Ditch relief culverts do not need to be large, since they carry flow only from the cutbank, 
springs, and a limited length of road surface. In areas of high erosion and/or storm 
runoff, nominal ditch relief culvert sizes should be 18”, but ditch relief culverts should 
never be less than 15” diameter. Smaller culverts are too easily blocked (Figure 2). 
Generally, culverts should have a grade at least 2 percent greater than the ditch which 
feeds it to prevent sediment buildup and blockage. Where possible, ditch relief culverts 
should be installed at the gradient of the original ground slope, so it will emerge on the 
ground surface beyond the base of the fill. If this is not possible, the fill below the 
culvert outlet should be armored with rock or the culvert fitted with an anchored 
downspout to carry erosive flow past the base of the fill. Culverts should never be 
“shot-gunned” out of the fill, thereby creating highly erosive road drainage waterfalls 
gure 3). 
ps Ne 


Figure 2—Undersized Culvert 
Existing Stream Gradient 


A 10 percent grade to the culvert will usually be self-cleaning. The culvert should be 
placed at a 30° angle to the ditch to improve inlet efficiency and prevent plugging and 
erosion at the inlet. The pipe should be covered by a minimum of 18” of compacted 
soil, or to a depth of 1.5 times the culvert diameter, whichever is greater. Finally, inlet 
protection such as rock armoring or drop structures can be used to help minimize 
erosion, slow flow velocity, and settle sediment before it is discharged through the pipe. 


Culvert Installation for Stream Crossings 


The importance of proper planning for stream crossings cannot be overstated. If stream 
crossings are not planned and located before road construction begins, serious 
problems may arise, including unintended damage to natural resources. Requirements 
for stream crossings vary from state to state. Often, a permit is required; check with the 
water division of the local natural resources agency. 


Culverts can be considered dams that are designed to fail. The risk of culvert failure is 
substantial for most crossings, so how they fail is critical. In the upper sketch in 
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Figure 4, the crossing has failed and the road grade has diverted the stream down the 
road, resulting in severe erosion and downstream sedimentation. Such damage to 
aquatic habitats can persist for many years. Stream diversions are easy to prevent, as 
illustrated by the lower sketch, in which the road grade was such that a failed crossing 
caused only some loss of road fill. 


Neth, ~ ~ 
ELECTION 


— 


Figure 4—Stream Crossing Failures 


Culverts should be installed as road work progresses. The culvert and its related 
drainage features should be installed via the following steps: 


Place debris and slash to be used as a filter system, if needed. 

Construct sediment ponds, if needed. 

Complete downstream work first, such as energy dissipating devices and large rock 
riprap. 

Route stream around work area until pipe is installed. 

Construct pipe inlet structure. 

Install culvert pipe. 


A culvert inlet should be placed on the same level as the stream bottom. Where the 
culvert inlet has to be lower than the drainage gradient, a drop box can be constructed. 
The box provides a place for sediment to settle before water enters the culvert. Drop 
boxes require frequent maintenance. 
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Install culvert pipes as near as 

possible to the gradient of the natural 
channel and so there is no change in 

the stream bottom elevation 

(Figure 5). Culverts should not cause 
damming or pooling. Seat the culvert 

on firm ground and compact the earth 

at least halfway up the side of the 

pipe to prevent water from leaking. 

Pipe culverts must be adequately 

covered with fill; the rule is a minim- 

um of 30” or 1.5 times the culvert ete 
diameter, whichever is greater. Figure 5—Culvert Installed at Channel Gradient 


If adequate cover cannot be achieved, an arch pipe or two small culverts should be 
installed. The cover must also be compacted to prevent settling in the road. Debris- 
laden material should not be used to cover pipe culverts. 


The following are additional guidelines for installing culverts in streams: 
e — Limit construction activity in the water to periods of low or normal flow. 
e Minimize use of equipment in streams. 


e Use soil stabilization practices on exposed soil at stream crossings. Seed/mulch 
and install temporary sediment control structures, such as silt fences made of 
straw bales or geotextiles, immediately after road construction. Maintain these 
practices until the soil is permanently stabilized. 


e Use materials that are clean, non-toxic, and which do not erode. 


To prevent erosion and under-cutting of the inlet end of the culvert, provide a headwall. 
Sandbags containing some cement mixed with the sand, durable logs, concrete, or 
hand-placed riprap are suitable. 
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Figure 6—Stream Crossing Culverts 


Installation Notes for Figure 6: 
1. Culverts for existing drainage shall be aligned with the drainage. 
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Culverts for roadway and ditch drainage shall be oriented at an angle of 30° to 45° to 
the roadway. See TA 503, Roads—Water Bars and Water Dips, for installation 
instructions. 


Culverts shall be sloped a minimum of 1 percent or at least 1 percent steeper than the 
existing drainage. 


When the culvert outlet is above grade, a plunge pool shall be constructed with length 
and width equal to two pipe diameters and a depth of one pipe diameter. Line plunge 
pool with geotextile fabric filled with 2” to 8” rock. 


Culvert clogging debris located within 50’ of a culvert inlet shall be removed. 


Cut and fill slopes will be determined during construction based on site conditions and 
as approved by the company. 


See TA 501, Roads—Construction, for general road construction information. 


Cover over culverts shall be 18” or 1.5 times the culvert diameter, whichever is greater. 
To minimize damage from culvert failure, height of fill over culverts shall be as close to 
minimum as practical. 


Outlets on culverts with pipe slopes greater than 3 percent shall be protected with a30’ 
x 10’ strip of geotextile fabric fastened to culvert as a bib. Fabric shall be weighted 
down with 6”to 8” rock to slow runoff. 


10. Bottom of culvert shall be cushioned with fine-grain site material when installed over 
large rocks. 


Fords 


A ford is an alternative way to cross a water course where the streambed has a firm 
rock or coarse gravel bottom; the approaches are low and stable enough to support 
traffic; the stream is small to medium-sized, with water depth less than three feet and 
stream flows not exceeding 6 fps; and vehicle traffic is light. Dry fords can often be 
installed and used with minimal impact to the channel system. 


The following standards apply when constructing a ford: 


1. Install wing ditches, water-bars, dips, and level spreaders before the crossing. These 
structures should disperse runoff into an established and stable stream buffer. 


If corduroy, coarse gravel, or gabion is used to create a driving surface, it should be 
installed flush with the streambed to minimize erosion and to allow fish passage. 


Crossings should be at right angles to the stream. 


Stabilize the approaches by using non-erodible material. The material should extend 
at least 50 feet on both sides of the crossing. 


Requirements for stream crossings vary from state to state. Often a permit is required; 
check with the water division of the local natural resources agency. 


Fords shall be designed for a low-maintenance long-term life. Rock size and grading, 
depth of rock, fabric underlayment, etc. and approaches shall be designed for the 
equipment expected to use the road. 
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Figure 7 - Ford Stream Crossing 
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Appendix C — Agency and Stakeholder Meetings 


APPENDIX C —- AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER 
MEETINGS 


Introduction 


Appendix C contains a table (Table C-1) listing agency and stakeholder meetings and two tables 
(Tables C-2 and C-3) of public outreach initiated by the Applicant (PacifiCorp, doing business as Rocky 


Mountain Power). 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project Page C-1 


February 23, 2009 


February 24, 2009 


February 25, 2009 


March 11, 2009 
March 12, 2009 


March 13, 2009 
March 17, 2009 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


TABLE C-1 


Appendix C — Agency and Stakeholder Meetings 


AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 


Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) Wyoming State Office 
BLM Las Vegas Field Office 
Rocky Mountain Power 
TransWest Express, LLC 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Ely District Office 
BLM Caliente Field Office 
Rocky Mountain Power 
TransWest Express, LLC 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Utah State Office 

BLM Color Country District 
BLM Cedar City Field Office 
BLM Kanab Field Office 
BLM Richfield Field Office 
BLM St. George Field Office 
Dixie National Forest 


Rocky Mountain Power 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Grand Junction Field Office 
Rocky Mountain Power 
TransWest Express, LLC 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Moab Field Office 
Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Rocky Mountain Power 
TransWest Express, LLC 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Price Field Office 
BLM Vernal Field Office 
Ashley National Forest 
Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Rocky Mountain Power 
TransWest Express, LLC 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Rawlins Field Office 
BLM Rock Springs Field Office 
Rocky Mountain Power 
TransWest Express, LLC 


Introduce and establish working relationships 
between BLM project management and BLM 
field office staff; identify BLM resource 
databases the third-party consultant will need 
to prepare the environmental impact 
statement (EIS); and discuss preliminary 
alternative routes. 

Introduce and establish working relationships 
between BLM project management and BLM 
district and field office staff; identify BLM 
resource databases the third-party consultant 
will need to prepare the EIS; and discuss 
preliminary alternative routes. 


Introduce and establish working relationships 
between BLM project management and BLM 
district and field office staff; identify BLM 
resource databases the third-party consultant 
will need to prepare the EIS; and discuss 
preliminary alternative routes. 


Introduce and establish working relationships 
between BLM project management and BLM 
field office staff; identify BLM resource 
databases the third-party consultant will need 
to prepare the EIS; and discuss preliminary 
alternative routes. 

Introduce and establish working relationships 
among BLM project management, BLM 
field office staff, and national forest; identify 
BLM resource databases the third-party 
consultant will need to prepare the EIS; and 
discuss preliminary alternative routes. 


Introduce and establish working relationships 
between BLM project management, BLM 
field office staff, and U.S. Forest Service 
(USFS) staff; identify BLM resource 
databases the third-party consultant will need 
to prepare the EIS; and discuss preliminary 
alternative routes. 


Introduce and establish working relationships 
between BLM project management and BLM 
field office staff; identify BLM resource 
databases the third-party consultant will need 
to prepare the EIS; and discuss preliminary 
alternative routes. 
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TABLE C-1 
AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 


Agency/Organization Meeting Topic 


= BLM Wyoming State Office Introduce and establish working relationships 
" BLM Little Snake Field Office | ot cpe staf identify BEM resource 
March 18, 2009 = BLM White River Field Office . : ‘ 
: databases the third-party consultant will need 
™ Rocky Mountain Power to prepare the EIS; and discuss preliminary 
= TransWest Express, LLC alternative routes. 


= BLM Wyoming State Office 

= BLM Utah State Office 

= BLM Fillmore Field Office 

= BLM Salt Lake Field Office Introduce and establish working relationships 

=" USFS Intermountain Region among BLM project management, BLM 

= Fishlake National Forest field office staff, and USFS staff; identify 

=" Ujinta-Wasatch-Cache National BLM resource databases the third-party 
Forest consultant will need to prepare the EIS; and 

discuss preliminary alternative routes. 


> 
> 


March 19, 2009 


=" Utah Governor’s Energy Advisor’s 
Office 
Rocky Mountain Power 
TransWest Express, LLC 
BLM Wyoming State Office Introduce and establish working relationships 
BLM Las Vegas Field Office between BLM project management and BLM 
July 30. 2009 BLM St.G Field Offi field office staff; identify BLM resource 
as e Pee = a databases the third-party consultant will need 
Rocky Mountain Power to prepare the EIS; and discuss preliminary 
Trans West Express, LLC alternative routes. 
BLM Wyoming State Office Introduce and establish working relationships 
among BLM project management and USFS 
taff; identify BLM datab th 
August 25, 2009 Manti-La Sal National Forest a eae eee ae aaa oe 


Rocky Mountain Power the EIS; and discuss preliminary alternative 
TransWest Express, LLC routes. 


Ashley National Forest 


Introduce and establish working relationships 
BLM Wyoming State Office among BLM project management and USFS 
= : staff; identify BLM resource databases the 
August 27, 2009 Dixie National Forest : : 
: : third-party consultant will need to prepare 
Fishlake National Forest the EIS; and discuss preliminary alternative 
routes. 
Introduce and establish working relationships 
= BLM Wyoming State Office among BLM project management and USFS 
August 28, 2009 = Ujinta-Wasatch-Cache National staff; identify BLM resource databases the 
Forest consultant will need to prepare the EIS; and 
discuss preliminary alternative routes. 


BLM Wyoming State Office Di ; eer 
BLM Price Field Office iscuss resource issues associated wit 


a 
a 
September 17, 2009 : alternative routes identified in the BLM Price 
™ Rocky Mountain Power Field Office. 
a 


TransWest Express, LLC 


= 3 : 

May 31, 2011 PEM Nyomi oe Oiice Reintroduce and discuss the Project. 
= BLM Price Field Office 
= ; : 

June 2, 2011 EEM Wyomne Dial ss Reintroduce and discuss the Project. 
= BLM Moab Field Office 
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TABLE C-1 
AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 

BLM Wyoming State Office Brief the BLM State Directors on the status 
August 30, 2011 BLM Colorado State Office of the Project, including the results of project 

BLM Utah State Office scoping. 

BLM Wyoming State Office 

BLM Utah State Office Coordination meeting of the BLM, Western 
November 30, 2011 Western Area Power Area Power Administration, and USFS to 

Administration (representing the discuss consistency of study and analysis 

TransWest Express project) approaches for the two projects. 

= Dixie National Forest 


= BLM Wyoming State Office Coordination meeting of the BLM, USFS 
= Dixie National Forest staff, and Western Area Power 
April 12, 2012 ™ Western Area Power Administration to discuss consistency of 
Administration (representing the study and analysis approaches for biological 
TransWest Express project) and visual resources for the two projects. 


Coordination meeting of the BLM, USFS, 
= BLM Wyoming State Office and the third-party contractors for the Energy 
= Dixie National Forest Gateway South (EPG) and TransWest 
May 2, 2012 = Manti-La Sal National Forest Express (AECOM) projects to discuss 
=" Ujinta-Wasatch-Cache National consistency of analysis for inventoried 
Forest roadless areas and unroaded and 
undeveloped areas. 
= BLM Wyoming State Office BLM and USFS management briefing to 
May 16, 2012 = ~~ Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National discuss the status Energy Gateway South, 
; Forest TransWest Express, and Sigurd to Red Butte 
™ Dixie National Forest No. 2 — 345kV transmission projects. 


Coordination meeting of the BLM, Western 
: ; Power Administration, and the third-party 
a 
Mav 24. 2012 2 BEM Wyoming Site Orne contractors for the Energy Gateway South 
yas Western Area Power (EPG) and TransWest Express (AECOM) 
Administration projects to discuss consistency of study and 
analysis approaches for the two projects. 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Rawlins Field Office 


a 
a 
" BLM Rock Springs Field Office Briefing on the status of the Project to the 
=" BLM Colorado State Office BLM State Directors and USFS 

= BLM Northwest District Office management. Included discussion of the 
a 

a 

a 

a 


October 3, 2012 BLM Utah State Office results of coordination efforts with the 


BLM Price Field Office Agency Interdisciplinary Team and 


BLM Vernal Field Office cooperating agencies on the review of 


: ; impacts and route comparisons. 
Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National P 


Forest 
= §=Dixie National Forest 


December 14, 2012 = BLM Wyoming ae Office Discuss sage-grouse issues and routing 
= BLM Utah State Office options in the Emma Park area in Utah. 
= BLM Wyoming State Office Discuss sage-grouse issues and routing 


January 22, 2013 = BLM Utah State Office options in the Emma Park area, Utah, with 
= Rocky Mountain Power Rocky Mountain Power. 
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Appendix C — Agency and Stakeholder Meetings 


TABLE C-1 
AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 


Agency/Organization Meeting Topic 


February 8, 2013 Sinan vai 
=" USFS Interdisciplinary Team comments related to a USFS decision. 

BLM Colorado State Office 

BLM Northwest District Office Discuss agency-requested route adjustments. 
BLM Little Snake Field Office 
BLM Utah State Office 

BLM Vernal Field Office Discuss agency-requested route adjustments. 
Dixie National Forest 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Utah State Office 

April 24, 2013 =" ~=Ujinta-Wasatch-Cache National Discuss the Plan of Development for the 
Forest Project as well as inventoried roadless areas. 
Dixie National Forest 
Rocky Mountain Power 


; : Discuss analysis and documentation of 
May 24, 2013 BUM Wyma scinOinee effects on inventoried roadless areas and 
USFS unroaded/undeveloped areas. 








= BLM Wyoming State Office 

= BLM Utah State Office 

7 LM Color Country District 

= LM Fillmore Field Office 

# LM Moab Field Office Brief BLM and USFS management on the 

7 LM Price Field Office status of the Project and discuss an agency- 
June 4, 2013 : 

7 LM Richfield Field Office preferred route and potential plan 

= BLM Salt Lake Field Office amendments. 

= ~BLM Vernal Field Office 

= = Dixie National Forest 

= = Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National 

Forest 


= BLM Wyoming State Office 

= BLM Colorado State Office Brief BLM management on the status of the 
June 6, 2013 =" BLM Northwest District Office Project and discuss an agency-preferred route 

" BLM Little Snake Field Office and potential plan amendments. 

= BLM White River Field Office 


= BLM Wyoming State Office Brief BLM management on the status of the 
June 7, 2013 = : ‘ . Project and discuss an agency-preferred route 
BLM Rawlins Field Office and potential plan amendments. 


= BLM Wyoming State Office Discuss routing issues and an agency- 
June 27, 2013 ‘ ; : : : 
=" BLM Rawlins Field Office preferred route in southern Wyoming. 


: ‘ Discuss analysis and documentation of 

a 

BEM Wyoming See Ones effects on inventoried roadless areas and 
USFS unroaded/undeveloped areas. 


October 22, 2013 = BLM Wyoming State Office Discuss USFS comments related to USFS 
= USES decision. 
October 30, 2013 = BLM Wyoming State Office Discuss USFS comments related to USFS 
= USES decision. 
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August 22, 2013 





December 3, 2013 


December 16, 2013 


May 21, 2009 


June 2, 2009 
June 12, 2009 


April 1, 2010 


April 7, 2010 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


TABLE C-1 


Appendix C — Agency and Stakeholder Meetings 


AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 


Agency/Organization Meeting Topic 


BLM Washington Office 
BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Colorado State Office 
BLM Utah State Office 


BLM National Operations Center 


U.S. Department of the Interior, 


Office of Environmental Policy and 


Compliance 

U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of the Regional Solicitor 
USFS Intermountain Region 
Dixie National Forest 

BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Utah State Office 

BLM Vernal Field Office 

BLM National Transmission 
Support Team 


Brief BLM Washington Office on the status 
of the Project and review the print-ready 
Draft EIS. 


Discuss resource issues associated with 
alternative routes in the BLM Vernal Field 
Office. 


Other Cooperating Agencies 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
Hill Air Force Base 

BLM West Desert District 
BLM Fillmore Field Office 
BLM Salt Lake Field Office 
Rocky Mountain Power 
TransWest Express, LLC 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
Millard County (Utah) 
Rocky Mountain Power 
TransWest Express, LLC 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Little Snake Field Office 
Colorado State Land Board 
Colorado Division of Wildlife 
Moffat County 

BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Price Field Office 

USFS 

U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
Utah Public Lands Policy 
Coordination Office 

Rocky Mountain Power 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
Duchesne County (Utah) 


Introduce and establish working relationships 
among BLM project management, BLM 
field office staff, and Hill Air Force Base; 
identify resource databases the third-party 
consultant will need to prepare the EIS; and 
discuss preliminary alternative routes. 


Introduce and establish working relationships 
between BLM project management and 
Millard County; identify resource databases 
the third-party consultant will need to 
prepare the EIS; and discuss preliminary 
alternative routes. 


Discuss routing issues associated with 
alternative routes located within the BLM 
Little Snake Field Office and Moffat County. 


Discuss resource issues associated with 
alternative routes identified in the Nine Mile 
Canyon area of the BLM Price Field Office. 


Discuss resource issues associated with 
alternative routes located in the Argyle 
Canyon area. 
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TABLE C-1 


Appendix C — Agency and Stakeholder Meetings 


AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 


Agency/Organization Meeting Topic 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Rawlins Field Office 
BLM Rock Springs Field Office 
BLM Little Snake Field Office 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS), Wyoming Ecological 
Services Field Office 

July 29, 2010 Wyoming Governor’s Office 
Wyoming Game and Fish 
Department 
Carbon County (Wyoming) 
Little Snake River Conservation 
District (Wyoming) 
Saratoga-Encampment-Rawlins 
Conservation District (Wyoming) 
Rocky Mountain Power 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
fine 10001 Carbon County (Wyoming) 

Sweetwater County (Wyoming) 

Moffat County (Colorado) 


Agency Interdisciplinary Team Meeting — 
Rawlins, Wyoming 
= BLM Wyoming State Office 
= BLM Rawlins Field Office 
= BLM Rock Springs Field Office 
= = Wyoming Game and Fish 
Department 
Sweetwater County (Wyoming) 
Medicine Bow Conservation 
District (Wyoming) 
Saratoga-Encampment-Rawlins 
Conservation District 
Sweetwater County Conservation 
District 
Agency Interdisciplinary Team Meeting — 
Craig, Colorado 
= BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Grand Junction Field Office 
BLM Little Snake Field Office 
BLM White River Field Office 


September 14, 2011 FWS, Colorado Ecological Services 
Field Office 


Colorado Parks and Wildlife 


Utah Division of Wildlife 
Resources 


Moffat County (Colorado) 
Uintah County (Utah) 


September 13, 2011 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Discuss resource issues associated with 
alternative routes located in southern 
Wyoming. 


Discuss alternative routes for the Energy 
Gateway South and TransWest Express 
projects. 


Review project management and 
administration protocols, review scoping 
activities and results, review alternative 
routes being carried forward, discuss 
potential plan amendments, review schedule, 
and discuss data collection and inventories. 


Review project management and 
administration protocols, review scoping 
activities and results, review alternative 
routes being carried forward, discuss 
potential plan amendments, review schedule, 
and discuss data collection and inventories. 
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Appendix C — Agency and Stakeholder Meetings 


TABLE C-1 
AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 


Agency Interdisciplinary Team Meeting — 
Price, Utah 
= BLM Utah State Office 

BLM Fillmore Field Office 
BLM Moab Field Office 
BLM Price Field Office 
BLM Vernal Field Office 
Ashley National Forest 
Dixie National Forest 
Fishlake National Forest 
Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National 
Forest 


Review project management and 
administration protocols, review scoping 
activities and results, review alternative 
routes being carried forward, discuss 
potential plan amendments, review schedule, 
FWS, Utah Ecological Services and discuss data collection and inventories. 
Field Office 

URMCC 

Utah Public Lands Policy 

Coordination Office 

Utah Division of Wildlife 

Resources 

Carbon County (Utah) 

Emery County (Utah) 

Sanpete County (Utah) 


BLM Wyoming State Office Discuss resource issues associated with 
October 27, 2011 BLM Price Field Office alternative routes in the San Rafael Swell 
Emery County (Utah) area of the BLM Price Field Office. 


September 16, 2011 
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December 13, 2011 


December 15, 2011 


May 13, 2012 


TABLE C-1 


Appendix C — Agency and Stakeholder Meetings 


AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 
Agency Interdisciplinary Team 
Conference Call 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Rawlins Field Office 

BLM Rock Springs Field Office 
BLM Colorado State Office 
BLM Little Snake Field Office 
BLM White River Field Office 
BLM Utah State Office 

BLM Fillmore Field Office 

BLM Moab Field Office 

Ashley National Forest 

Dixie National Forest 

Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National 
Forest 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, Western 
Region 

FWS, Colorado Ecological Services 
Field Office 

FWS, Utah Ecological Services 
Field Office 

Utah Reclamation Mitigation and 
Conservation Commission 
(URMCC) 

Colorado Division of Parks and 
Wildlife 


Utah Division of Wildlife 
Resources 


Sweetwater County (Wyoming) 
Carbon County (Utah) 
Duchesne County (Utah) 
Uintah County (Utah) 

BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Price Field Office 

Emery County (Utah) 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
Moffat County (Colorado) 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Introduce and discuss the impact assessment 
and mitigation planning process, explain how 
the alternative routes will be screened and 
compared, as well as the status of the scoping 
report, alternative routes, resource inventory 
with the Agency Interdisciplinary Team. 


Discuss resource issues associated with 
alternative routes in the San Rafael Swell 
area of the BLM Price Field Office. 


Meeting with Moffat County Land Use 
Board to discuss detailed inventory review 
maps and identify input needed from Moffat 
County. 
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Appendix C — Agency and Stakeholder Meetings 


TABLE C-1 
AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 


Agency/Organization Meeting Topic 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Price Field Office 
BLM Richfield Field Office 
BLM Vernal Field Office 
Ashley National Forest 
Dixie National Forest 
Manti-La Sal National Forest 


Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National 
Forest 


Utah Division of Wildlife 
Resources 


Carbon County (Utah) 
Duchesne County (Utah) 
Sanpete County (Utah) 


July 17, 2012 


Agency Interdisciplinary Team Meeting — 


Price, Utah 

BLM Wyoming State Office 

BLM Utah State Office 

BLM Fillmore Field Office 

BLM Moab Field Office 

BLM Price Field Office 

BLM Richfield Field Office 

BLM Vernal Field Office 

USES Intermountain Region 

Ashley National Forest 

Dixie National Forest 

Manti-La Sal National Forest 

Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National 
August 20, 2012 Forest 

FWS, Utah Ecological Services 

Field Office 

URMCC 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, Uintah 


and Ouray Agency 

Utah Division of Wildlife 
Resources 

Utah Public Lands Policy 
Coordination Office 
Carbon County (Utah) 
Emery County (Utah) 
Sanpete County (Utah) 
Wyoming Coalition of 
Governments (representing 
Wyoming counties) 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Meeting with Carbon, Duchesne, and 
Sanpete counties, as well as the USFS to 
discuss routing options. 


Meet with the Agency Interdisciplinary 
Team to review results of the impact 
assessment and mitigation planning, review 
the approach and results of the alternative 
route screening and comparison, and review 
and discuss alternative routes to be 
considered in detail in the EIS. 
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August 21, 2012 


August 22, 2012 


August 23, 2012 


September 6, 2012 


September 10, 2012 


November 8, 2012 


TABLE C-1 


Appendix C — Agency and Stakeholder Meetings 


AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 


Agency/Organization Meeting Topic 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
Dixie National Forest 


Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National 
Forest 


Agency Interdisciplinary Team Meeting — 
Craig, Colorado 
a 


BLM Wyoming State Office 

BLM Grand Junction Field Office 
BLM Little Snake Field Office 
BLM White River Field Office 
BLM National Operations Center 
FWS, Colorado Ecological Services 
Field Office 

Colorado Parks and Wildlife 
Moffat County (Colorado) 

Uintah County (Utah) 


Agency Interdisciplinary Team Meeting — 
Rawlins, Wyoming 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Rawlins Field Office 
BLM Rock Springs Field Office 


FWS, Wyoming Ecological 
Services Field Office 


Wyoming Governor’s Office 
Wyoming Game and Fish 
Department 

Carbon County (Wyoming) 
Sweetwater County (Wyoming) 
Little Snake River Conservation 
District (Wyoming) 
Saratoga-Rawlins-Encampment 
Conservation District (Wyoming) 
Wyoming Coalition of 
Governments 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
URMCC 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
Moffat County 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
URMCC 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Discuss resource issues associated with 
alternative routes on the national forest. 


Meet with the Agency Interdisciplinary 
Team to review results of the impact 
assessment and mitigation planning, review 
the approach and results of the alternative 
route screening and comparison, and review 
and discuss alternative routes to be 
considered in detail in the EIS. 


Meet with the Agency Interdisciplinary 
Team to review results of the impact 
assessment and mitigation planning, review 
the approach and results of the alternative 
route screening and comparison, and review 
and discuss alternative routes to be 
considered in detail in the EIS. 


Discuss routing issues associated with 
alternative routes crossing properties 
managed by the URMCC. 

Meeting with Moffat County Land Use 
Board and Rocky Mountain Power to discuss 
the Project. 

Meeting with the URMCC (a cooperating 
agency) to introduce and discuss the Project 
with other members of the Central Utah 
Project Bonneville Unit Working Group 
(including the Bureau of Reclamation and 
Central Utah Water Conservancy District). 
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November 16, 2012 


December 12, 2012 


December 19, 2012 


January 23, 2013 


January 24, 2013 


January 25, 2013 


TABLE C-1 


Appendix C — Agency and Stakeholder Meetings 


AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 


Agency/Organization Meeting Topic 


BLM 

USFS 

FWS 

Utah Division of Wildlife 
Resources 


Colorado Parks and Wildlife 
Wasatch County (Utah) 
Duchesne County (Utah) 
Carbon County (Utah) 
Sweetwater County Conservation 
District 
Saratoga-Encampment-Rawlins 
Conservation District 

URMCC 

Uintah Basin Adaptive Resource 
Management Local Working Group 
Rocky Mountain Power 

BLM 

USFS 

FWS 

Colorado Parks and Wildlife 
Wyoming Game and Fish 
Department 

Uintah County (Utah) 

Rocky Mountain Power 

BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Northwest District Office 
BLM Little Snake Field Office 
National Park Service 
Colorado Parks and Wildlife 
BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Utah State Office 

BLM Vernal Field Office 

Dixie National Forest 

BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Little Snake Field Office 


FWS, Colorado Ecological Services 
Field Office 


BLM 
FWS 
Colorado Parks and Wildlife 


Utah Division of Wildlife 
Resources 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Meeting to initiate and discuss the greater 
sage-grouse habitat equivalent analysis 
(HEA) process. 


Meeting to summarize the HEA process and 
the relationship to the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) process; 
confirm use of the framework for sage- 
grouse impacts analysis. 


Discuss routing issues along U.S. Highway 
40 in the vicinity of the Tuttle Ranch 
Conservation Easement and the Deerlodge 
Road entrance of Dinosaur National 
Monument. 


Discuss and review the schedule for Section 
7 consultation, requirements for any field 
surveys in support of the consultation, and 
discuss the EIS and consultation schedules. 


Discuss and review the schedule for Section 
7 consultation, requirements for any field 
surveys in support of the consultation, and 
discuss the EIS and consultation schedules. 


Meeting to discuss parameters to be included 
in the sage-grouse HEA. 
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Appendix C — Agency and Stakeholder Meetings 


TABLE C-1 
AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 
BLM Wyoming State Office Discuss and review the schedule for Section 
BLM Rawlins Field Office 7 consultation, requirements for any field 


FWS, Wyoming Ecological surveys in support of the consultation, and 
Services Field Office discuss the EIS and consultation schedules. 


: ; f 
January 31, 2013 Meeting to review the proposed HEA habitat 
r services metric. 


Agency Interdisciplinary Team Meeting — 
Rawlins, Wyoming 
= BLM Wyoming State Office Discuss agency comments on the first 
BLM Rawlins Field Office internal Draft EIS, review route adjustments 
February 5, 2013 Wyoming Governor’s Office to be incorporated into the second internal 
Carbon County (Wyoming) Draft EIS, and begin discussion of an 
Sweetwater County (Wyoming) agency-preferred alternative route. 
Saratoga-Rawlins-Encampment 
Conservation District (Wyoming) 
Agency Interdisciplinary Team Meeting — 
Craig, Colorado 
= BLM Wyoming State Office 


BLM Colorado State Office Discuss agency comments on the first 

BLM Little Snake Field Office internal Draft EIS, review route adjustments 
February 6, 2013 BLM White River Field Office to be incorporated into the second internal 

BLM National Operations Center Draft EIS, and begin discussion of an 

National Park Service agency-preferred alternative route. 

Colorado Parks and Wildlife 

Moffat County (Colorado) 

Uintah County (Utah) 


January 28, 2013 
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February 7, 2013 


February 28, 2013 


March 4, 2013 


March 14, 2013 


March 15, 2013 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Agency Interdisciplinary Team Meeting — 


TABLE C-1 


Appendix C — Agency and Stakeholder Meetings 


AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 


Agency/Organization Meeting Topic 


Rawlins, Wyoming 


BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Utah State Office 
BLM Fillmore Field Office 
BLM Moab Field Office 
BLM Price Field Office 
BLM Vernal Field Office 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Uintah 
and Ouray Agency 

Dixie National Forest 
Fishlake National Forest 
Manti-La Sal National Forest 


Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National 
Forest 


URMCC 


Utah Division of Wildlife 
Resources 


Carbon County (Utah) 
Duchesne County (Utah) 
Emery County (Utah) 
Wasatch County (Utah) 
BLM 

FWS 

USFS 

U.S. Geological Survey 


BLM 
FWS 
Colorado Parks and Wildlife 


Utah Division of Wildlife 
Resources 


Saratoga-Encampment-Rawlins 
Conservation District 
Rocky Mountain Power 


Discuss agency comments on the first 
internal Draft EIS, review route adjustments 
to be incorporated into the second internal 
Draft EIS, and begin discussion of an 
agency-preferred alternative route. 


Discuss potential effects on clay phacelia and 
Deseret milkvetch. 


Discuss potential effects on migratory bird 
habitat. 


Review comments received on the draft 
HEA. 


Discuss considerations pertinent to assessing 
the feasibility of the Project through Spanish 
Fork Canyon. 
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Appendix C — Agency and Stakeholder Meetings 


TABLE C-1 
AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 


Agency/Organization Meeting Topic 


Old Spanish National Historic Trail 
Stakeholder Meeting — Green River, Utah 
BLM Wyoming State Office Discuss the Old Spanish National Historic 
March 20. 2013 BLM Utah State Office Trail resources, qualities, values, associated 
: BLM Moab Field Office setting, and primary uses in response to BLM 
BLM Price Field Office Manual 6280. 
National Park Service 
Old Spanish Trail Association 
Continental Divide National Scenic Trail 
Stakeholder Meeting — Rawlins, 
Wyoming 
BLM Wyoming State Office Discuss the Continental Divide National 
March 21, 2013 BLM Rawlins Field Office Scenic Trail resources, qualities, values, 
USFS, Rocky Mountain Region associated setting, and primary uses in 
Se me . 3 response to BLM Manual 6280. 
Continental Divide Trail Coalition 
Continental Divide Trail Society 
Alliance for Historic Wyoming 


Cherokee and Overland Historic Trails 
Stakeholder Meeting — Rawlins, 
Wyoming os 
BLM Wyoming State Office Discuss the Cherokee and Overland Historic 
March 21. 2013 BEM Rawlins Field Office Trail resources, qualities, values, associated 
; ’ : setting, and primary uses in response to BLM 
National Park Service Manual 6280. 
Oregon-California Trails 
Association 
Alliance for Historic Wyoming 
BLM Wyoming State Office 
ne ae enaee Preliminary meeting to discuss application 
March 28, 2013 Becky Moulin row for right-of-way to cross Deerlodge Road 
TransWest Express, LLC entrance of Dinosaur National Monument. 
BLM Colorado State Office 
Colorado Parks and Wildlife 


Discuss roles, responsibilities, timeframes 
April 2, 2013 for developing sage-grouse mitigation, and 
the sage-grouse analysis framework. 
Discuss the use of the sage-grouse 
BLM ; : 
April. 4. 2013 FWS framework for the Project and how direct and 
Bewere / indirect impacts would be addressed in the 
Rocky Mountain Power HEA and the EIS. 
Discuss the greater sage-grouse HEA; review 
April 24, 2013 the purpose of the mitigation plan and HEA 
documents within the sage-grouse 
framework. 
April 29, 2013 Discuss clay phacelia and Uinta Basin 
hookless cactus. 
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TABLE C-1 
AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 


Date Agency/Organization Meeting Topic 


Discuss the analysis for potential effects on 


July 17, 2013 migratory bird habitat. 


"= BLM Discuss additional conservation measures 
September 12, 2013 = FWS needed to minimize impacts on migratory 
= USFS bird habitat. 
Discuss data and methodology for assessing 
"= BLM impacts on migratory birds and the process 
November 1, 2013 = = FWS for refining conservation measures to 
= USFS minimize potential impacts on migratory bird 
habitat. 


Tribes 


: : Introduce and discuss the Project with the 


Presentation to Tri-Ute association 
=" Northern Ute Tribe Introduce and discuss the Project with the 
es = Southern Ute Tribe Tri-Ute association. 
= Ute Mountain Tribe 
Local Governments 
April 20, 2009 Carbon County (Wyoming) Discuss potential land use issues and 
permitting 
: : Discuss potential land use issues and 
April 20, 2009 Sweetwater County (Wyoming) oe 
permitting 
April 20, 2009 Nephi City (Utah) Discuss potential land use issues and 
permitting 
3 Discuss potential land use issues and 
April 21, 2009 Uintah County (Utah) Discuss potential land use issues and 
permitting 
April 22, 2009 Duchesne County (Utah) Discs polenta aad Use as sHesand 
permitting 
April 22, 2009 Milford City (Utah) Discuss potential land use issues and 
permitting 


April 23, 2009 Fillmore City (Utah) Discuss potential land use issues and 
permitting 

April 27, 2009 Beaver County (Utah) Discuss potential land use issues and 
permitting 

April 30, 2009 Washington County (Utah) Discs por nial ianciuseasue sand 
permitting 

: Discuss potential land use issues and 

May 5, 2009 Moffat County (Colorado) Discuss potential land use issues and 
permitting 

May 6, 2009 Town of Rangely (Colorade) Discuss potential land use issues and 
permitting 

May 12, 2009 Mount Pleasant City (Utah) Discs potenlallanduse sssues and 
permitting. 
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April 23, 2009 Naples City (Utah) Discuss potential land use issues and 
permitting. 
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TABLE C-1 
AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
13 


0 M 


BE 
Agency/Organization Meeting Topic 


May 13, 2009 Sanpete County (Utah) Discuss potential land use issues and 
permitting. 

May 14, 2009 City of Green River (Utah) Discuss potential land use issues and 
permitting. 

May 14, 2009 Grand County (Utah) Discuss potential land use issues and 
permitting 

May 18, 2009 Emery County (Utah) Discuss potential land use issues and 
permitting. 

May 19, 2009 Huntington City (Utah) Discuss potential land use issues and 
permitting. 

May 20, 2009 Carbon County (Utah) Discuss potential land use issues and 
permitting. 

May 20, 2009 Helper City (Utah) Discuss potential land use issues and 

: ; permitting 

May 20, 2009 Juab County (Utah) Discuss potential land use issues and 

: 2 permitting. 

May 28, 2009 Iron County (Utah) Discuss potential land use issues and 

: : permitting. 


R 





20 


Discuss potential land use issues and 

June 8, 2009 Garfield County (Colorado) Discuss polenhal land. use assues and 
permitting 

June 8, 2009 Rio Blanco County (Colorado) eabaclag Pptenhey Tang userssues and 
permitting 

Discuss potential land use issues and 

Discuss potential land use issues and 

: Discuss potential land use issues and 

Discuss potential land use issues and 

‘ Discuss potential land use issues and 

: Discuss potential land use issues and 

August 9, 2009 Town of Dixon (Wyoming) Discuss potential land use issues and 
> permitting. 
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Appendix C — Agency and Stakeholder Meetings 


TABLE C-1 
AGENCY AND STAKEHOLDER MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 2009 TO DECEMBER 2013 


Agency/Organization Meeting Topic 
Interested Parties 


Interested Parties Meeting: 
= BLM Wyoming State Office 
BLM Utah State Office 
Dixie National Forest 
Wyoming State Historic 
Preservation Office 
April 11, 2012 Colorado State Historic 


Introduce the Project; discuss the National 
Environmental Policy Act and Section 106 of 
the National Historic Preservation Act 
Preservation OFRCE (NHPA); and discuss the purpose, use, and 
development of a Programmatic Agreement 


Utah Public Lands Policy with interested parties that responded to the 
Coordination Office BLM’s invitation. 


Huntington Eccles Scenic Byway 
Old Spanish Trail Association 
Oregon-California Trails 
Association 


> (Rawlins, Wyoming) Programmatic Agreement. 
> (Craig, Colorado) Programmatic Agreement. 
; (Price, Utah) Programmatic Agreement. 


TABLE C-2 
APPLICANT-INITIATED PUBLIC OUTREACH SUMMARY (MAILINGS) 
JANUARY 2009 TO May 2013 


Number of Copies 
Mailing Type Date Sent 


TABLE C-3 
APPLICANT-INITIATED PUBLIC OUTREACH SUMMARY (MEETINGS) 
JANUARY 2009 TO MARCH 2013 
anuary 7, 2009 


Briefing with Garfield County, Colorado January 12, 2009 Dlenwoed SPanes, 
Colorado 


Briefing with Moffat County, Colorado January 12, 2009 Craig, Colorado 


Briefing with Mesa County, Colorado January 13, 2009 rand Juncuom, 
Colorado 
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TABLE C-3 
APPLICANT-INITIATED PUBLIC OUTREACH SUMMARY (MEETINGS) 
H 


JANUARY 2009 TO MARC 
Meeting Type/Title Date City, State 
Briefing with Southeastern Utah Association of Local fee 
Governments (Sanpete, Sevier, Piute, Millard Counties) Bebraany 220 Richteld: Urb 
Briefing with Associated Governments of Northwestern Colorado February 12, 2009 Rifle, Colorado 


Energy Gateway Update for Utah Municipal Power Agency Annual March 6, 2009 Salt Lake City, Utah 
Member Meeting 


Carbon County Planning Meeting April 23, 2009 
Briefing to Southwest Utah Technical Task Force meeting June 11, 2009 
Briefing to Utah County Commissioners June 23, 2009 
a 


Briefing to Ute Indian Tribe Business Council, Uintah and Ouray December 16, 2009 Fort Duchesne, 
Indian Reservation Utah 


January 11, 2011 
January 19, 2011 
February 17, 2011 
March 14, 2011 
arch 14,2011 __| Meeker, Colorado 
pril 5, 2011 Vernal, Utah 

ril 6, 2011 
ril 7, 2011 
ril 7, 2011 Craig, Colorado 

ril 13, 2011 
ril 14, 2011 
ril 19, 2011 Moab, Utah 

pril 20, 2011 
pril 21 2011 
ay 16, 2011 


Meeting with Energy & Minerals Department, Ute Indian Tribe, Mav 25. 2011 Fort Duchesne, 
Uintah and Ouray Indian Reservation wen Utah 


N 
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Meeting with Carbon County (Wyoming), Sweetwater County 
(Wyoming), and Moffat County (Colorado) pie 20 nt Rawls) Nous 


Briefing to Carbon County Council of Governments July 20, 2011 Dixon, Wyoming 


Meeting with Realty Officer, Bureau of Indian Affairs September 19, 2011 eau 


Meeting with Wasatch County Planning Director November 29, 2011 eber City, Utah 


or 


Briefing during Wasatch County Public Lands Committee meeting | January 4, 2012 


Meeting with Energy & Minerals Department, Ute Indian Tribe, : 
Uintah and Ouray Indian Reservation epee el 


August 4, 2012 
September 10, 2012 
September 12, 2012 
September 18, 2012 
September 19, 2012 | Nephi, Utah 
September 20, 2012 | Price, Utah 

October 9, 2012 
ovember 15, 2012 
ebruary 5, 2013 


eber City, Utah 
ort Duchesne, 

tah 

raig, Colorado 
raig, Colorado 
awlins, Wyoming 
alt Lake City, Utah 


an 
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) “| | 


5] 
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APPENDIX D — CLIMATE AND AIR QUALITY 
SUPPORTING DATA 





D.1 Emissions Summary Tables — Transmission Line and 
Series Compensation Station Construction 


TABLE D-1 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE WYCO-B AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 
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TABLE D-1 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE WYCO-B AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 


Pollutant Year 1 (tons) | Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Tons Per Mile of Transmission Line 


Traffic Emissions — Conventional Steel Erection Option! 
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Oo 
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NOTES: 

‘Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional steel 
erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 

CO = Carbon monoxide 

NO, = Nitrogen oxides 

PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 

PM) = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 

SO, = Sulfur dioxide 

VOC = Volatile organic compounds 


TABLE D-2 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE WYCO-C AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 
|PMi Sf 130.20 =| 160.90 | 000 PD 
PPMos 13.00 = St. SOP SP 
PM io 4,701.90 
PMD 5 
PM 
PMD 5 
CO 
NO, 
PMio 
PMD 5 
SO 
Vo 
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TABLE D-2 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE WYCO-C AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 


Pollutant Year 1 (tons) | Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Tons Per Mile of Transmission Line 
* 1 
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‘Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional steel 
erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 

CO = Carbon monoxide 

NO, = Nitrogen oxides 

PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 

PM) = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 

SO, = Sulfur dioxide 

VOC = Volatile organic compounds 
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TABLE D-3 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE WYCO-D AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 
Fugitive Dust from Earthmoving and Grading Activities 
[PM | 153.60 | 898 fT 
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TABLE D-3 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE WYCO-D AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 


‘Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional steel 
erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 

CO = Carbon monoxide 

NO, = Nitrogen oxides 

PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 

PM = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 

SO, = Sulfur dioxide 

VOC = Volatile organic compounds 


TABLE D-4 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE WYCO-F AND ROUTE VARIATIO 


INS 
Pollutant Year 1 (tons) | Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Tons Per Mile of Transmission Line 


Fugitive Dust from Earthmoving and Grading Activities 


PPMip | 135.10 166.9 | 0.00 1.380 

0.140 

Paved and Unpaved Road Dust — Conventional Steel Erection Option’ 
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PM 5 3.930 
Paved and Unpaved Road Dust — Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option‘ 
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TABLE D-4 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
a WYCO-F AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 
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'Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional steel 
erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 

CO = Carbon monoxide 

NO, = Nitrogen oxides 

PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 

PM) o = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 

SO, = Sulfur dioxide 

VOC = Volatile organic compounds 
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TABLE D-5 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT BAX-B 
Fugitive Dust from Earthmoving and Grading Activities 
Paved and Unpaved Road Dust — Conventional Steel Erection Option’ 
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TABLE D-5 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT BAX-B 


‘Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional steel 
erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 

CO = Carbon monoxide 

NO, = Nitrogen oxides 

PM, 5; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 

PM = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 

SO, = Sulfur dioxide 

VOC = Volatile organic compounds 


TABLE D-6 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT BAX-C 


Pollutant Year 1 (tons) | Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Tons Per Mile of Transmission Line 


Fugitive Dust from Earthmoving and Grading Activities 


1.470 
0.150 
Paved and Unpaved Road Dust — Conventional Steel Erection Option’ 
6,474.1 1,367.50 39.020 
PM 5 3.930 
Paved and Unpaved Road Dust — Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option‘ 
PMio 38.250 
PMb 5 3.850 
Nonroad Engine Emissions — Conventional Steel Erection Option’ 
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TABLE D-6 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT BAX-C 
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‘Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional steel 
erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 

CO = Carbon monoxide 

NO, = Nitrogen oxides 

PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 

PM) o = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 

SO, = Sulfur dioxide 

VOC = Volatile organic compounds 
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TABLE D-7 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT BAX-E 
ugitive Dust from Earthmoving and Grading Activities 
Paved and Unpaved Road Dust — Conventional Steel Erection Option! 
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TABLE D-7 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT BAX-E 


‘Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional steel 
erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 

CO = Carbon monoxide 

NO, = Nitrogen oxides 

PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 

PM = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 

SO, = Sulfur dioxide 

VOC = Volatile organic compounds 


TABLE D-8 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT-A AND ROUTE VARIATION 
Tons Per Mile of Transmission Line 
Fugitive Dust from Earthmoving and Grading Activities 
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0.160 
Paved and Unpaved Road Dust — Conventional Steel Erection Option’ 
4,603.6 39.020 
PMb 5 3.930 
Paved and Unpaved Road Dust — Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option’ 
PMio 38.250 
PMb 5 3.850 
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TABLE D-8 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT-A AND ROUTE VARIATION 


Pollutant Year 1 (tons) | Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Tons Per Mile of Transmission Line 
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'Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional steel 
erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 

CO = Carbon monoxide 

NO, = Nitrogen oxides 

PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 

PM) o = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 

SO, = Sulfur dioxide 

VOC = Volatile organic compounds 
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TABLE D-9 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT-B AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 
Fugitive Dust from Earthmoving and Grading Activities 
Paved and Unpaved Road Dust — Conventional Steel Erection Option! 
4,827.1 1,019.60 39.020 
PM; 5 485.7 102.60 3.930 
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TABLE D-9 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT-B AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 


Pollutant Year 1 (tons) | Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Tons Per Mile of Transmission Line 
1 


. 


Traffic Emissions — Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option 


‘Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional steel 
erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 

CO = Carbon monoxide 

NO, = Nitrogen oxides 

PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 

PM = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 

SO, = Sulfur dioxide 

VOC = Volatile organic compounds 


TABLE D-10 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT-C AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 
Fugitive Dust from Earthmoving and Grading Activities 
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TABLE D-10 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT-C AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 
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'Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional steel 
erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 

CO = Carbon monoxide 

NO, = Nitrogen oxides 

PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 

PM) o = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 

SO, = Sulfur dioxide 

VOC = Volatile organic compounds 
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TABLE D-11 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT-H 
Fugitive Dust from Earthmoving and Grading Activities 
}PMo>s | 990s 9 PP 
Paved and Unpaved Road Dust — Conventional Steel Erection Option’ 
4,482.9 39.020 
PMD 5 451.1 3.930 
Paved and Unpaved Road Dust — Steel Erection Usin: ption 
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TABLE D-11 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT-H 


‘Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional steel 
erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 

CO = Carbon monoxide 

NO, = Nitrogen oxides 

PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 

PM = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 

SO, = Sulfur dioxide 

VOC = Volatile organic compounds 


TABLE D-12 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT-I 


Pollutant Year 1 (tons) | Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Tons Per Mile of Transmission Line 
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TABLE D-12 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT-I 
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‘Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional steel 
erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 

CO = Carbon monoxide 

NO, = Nitrogen oxides 

PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 

PM) o = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 

SO, = Sulfur dioxide 

VOC = Volatile organic compounds 
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TABLE D-13 
GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS (CARBON DIOXIDE EQUIVALENT) 
FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION 
FOR ALTERNATIVE WYCO-B AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 


Tons Per Mile of 
Area of Emissions Year 1 (tons) Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Transmission Line 


Conventional Steel Erection Option 


Nonroad Engine 76.17 

Helicopter 7.94 

Traffic 34.09 
Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option 


NOTE: Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional 
steel erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 


TABLE D-14 
GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS (CARBON DIOXIDE EQUIVALENT) 
FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION 
FOR ALTERNATIVE WYCO-C AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 


Tons Per Mile of 
Area of Emissions Year 1 (tons) Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Transmission Line 


Conventional Steel Erection Option 


Nonroad Engine 1,184.6 76.17 
Helicopter 7.94 
Traffic 34.09 

Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option 
Nonroad Engine 
Helicopter 
Traffic 


NOTE: Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional 
steel erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 


TABLE D-15 
GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS (CARBON DIOXIDE EQUIVALENT) 
FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION 
FOR ALTERNATIVE WYCO-D AND ROUTE VARIATION 


Tons Per Mile of 
Area of Emissions Year 1 (tons) Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Transmission Line 


Conventional Steel Erection Option 


Nonroad Engine 76.17 
Helicopter 7.94 
Traffic 34.09 

Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option 
Nonroad Engine 1,066.4 
Helicopter 
Traffic 


NOTE: Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional 
steel erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 
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TABLE D-16 
GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS (CARBON DIOXIDE EQUIVALENT) 
FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION 
FOR ALTERNATIVE WYCO-F AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 


Tons Per Mile of 
Area of Emissions Year 1 (tons) Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Transmission Line 


Conventional Steel Erection Option 
Nonroad Engine 76.17 
Helicopter 7.94 
Traffic 34.09 
Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option 


NOTE: Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional 
steel erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 


TABLE D-17 
GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS (CARBON DIOXIDE EQUIVALENT) 
FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR ALTERNATIVE COUT BAX-B 


Tons Per Mile of 
Area of Emissions Year 1 (tons) Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Transmission Line 


Conventional Steel Erection Option 
Nonroad Engine 93.21 
Helicopter 00 asia e089 8.10 
Traffic 41.72 
Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option 
[Helicopter | 25588 T8089 12.06 


NOTE: Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional 
steel erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 


TABLE D-18 
GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS (CARBON DIOXIDE EQUIVALENT) 
FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR ALTERNATIVE COUT BAX-C 


Tons Per Mile of 
Area of Emissions Year 1 (tons) Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Transmission Line 


Conventional Steel Erection Option 
Nonroad Engine 93.21 
Helicopter P| 506.1 839.3 8.10 
Traffic 41.72 
Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option 
Nonroad Engine 
Helicopter | | 655.0 | 8389.31.06 
Traffic 


NOTE: Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional 
steel erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 
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TABLE D-19 
GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS (CARBON DIOXIDE EQUIVALENT) 
FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR ALTERNATIVE COUT BAX-E 


Tons Per Mile of 
Area of Emissions Year 1 (tons) Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Transmission Line 


Conventional Steel Erection Option 


Nonroad Engine 93.21 
Helicopter PTS 844 8.10 
Traffic 41.72 

Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option 
Nonroad Engine 
Helicopter | ToS | 84ST 1206S 
Traffic 


NOTE: Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional 
steel erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 


TABLE D-20 
GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS (CARBON DIOXIDE EQUIVALENT) 
FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION 
FOR ALTERNATIVE COUT-A AND ROUTE VARIATION 


Tons/Mile of 
Area of Emissions Year 1 (tons) Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Transmission Line 


Conventional Steel Erection Option 


Nonroad Engine 93.21 
Helicopter 00 | LOMO «|: 50683) 8.10 
Traffic 41.72 

Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option 
Nonroad Engine 
Helicopter PT 887.9 5968 2 
Traffic 


NOTE: Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional 
steel erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 


TABLE D-21 
GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS (CARBON DIOXIDE EQUIVALENT) 
FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION 
FOR ALTERNATIVE COUT-B AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 


Tons Per Mile of 
Area of Emissions Year 1 (tons) Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Transmission Line 


Conventional Steel Erection Option 
Nonroad Engine 93.21 
Helicopter PT 23.0 6025.8 8.10 
Traffic 41.72 
Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option 
Nonroad Engine 
Helicopter P| 979.6 | 658TH 
Traffic 


NOTE: Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional 
steel erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 
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TABLE D-22 
GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS (CARBON DIOXIDE EQUIVALENT) 
FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION 
FOR ALTERNATIVE COUT-C AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 


Tons Per Mile of 
Area of Emissions Year 1 (tons) Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Transmission Line 


Conventional Steel Erection Option 


Nonroad Engine 93.21 

Helicopter POT 1090.7 | 007.8 8.10 

Traffic 1,959.5 41.72 
Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option 

81.86 

[Helicopter | 922.8 007.8 12.06 

40.86 


NOTE: Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional 
steel erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 


TABLE D-23 
GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS (CARBON DIOXIDE EQUIVALENT) 
FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR ALTERNATIVE COUT-H 


Tons Per Mile of 
Area of Emissions Year 1 (tons) Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Transmission Line 


Conventional Steel Erection Option 


Nonroad Engine 4,089.2 12,041.3 2,567.0 93.21 


Helicopter POT 04.9 T5812 8.10 
Traffic 41.72 
Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option 
| Helicopter | T8385 58121206 
1,873.6 


NOTE: Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional 
steel erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 


TABLE D-24 
GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS (CARBON DIOXIDE EQUIVALENT) 
FOR TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR ALTERNATIVE COUT-I 


Tons Per Mile of 
Area of Emissions Year 1 (tons) Year 2 (tons) Year 3 (tons) Transmission Line 


Conventional Steel Erection Option 
Nonroad Engine 93.21 
Helicopter POTS | 095.9 8.10 
Traffic 41.72 
Steel Erection Using Helicopters Option 
Nonroad Engine 
Helicopter P| 2014 | 95.9 | 12.06 
Traffic 2,243.5 


NOTE: Emissions would occur from construction activities including either steel erection using helicopters or conventional 
steel erection, not both. Emissions above include all activities, not just steel erection. 
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TABLE D-25 
CRITERIA POLLUTANT EMISSIONS FOR SERIES COMPENSATION STATIONS 
(EACH SERIES COMPENSATION STATION) 
eee |e ee | ee 
Pollutant (tons) (tons) (tons) 


Fugitive Dust from Earthmoving and Grading Activities 


0.0000 
0.0000 
Paved and Unpaved Road Dust 
3.4000 
0.4000 
Nonroad Engine Emissions 
5.600 6.6000 
5.000 6.3000 
0.300 0.4000 
0.300 0.4000 
0.010 0.0100 
0.400 0.5000 


Traffic Emissions 
0.030 0.040 0.0300 
0.070 0.090 0.0600 
0.010 0.010 0.0040 
0.004 0.010 0.0030 
0.001 0.001 0.0004 
0.010 0.020 0.0100 


CO = Carbon monoxide 

NO, = Nitrogen oxides 

PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 
PM = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 
SO, = Sulfur dioxide 

VOC = Volatile organic compounds 


TABLE D-26 
GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS (CARBON DIOXIDE EQUIVALNT) FOR SERIES 
COMPENSATION STATIONS (EACH SERIES COMPENSATION STATION) 
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D.2 Modeling Results Summary Tables — Transmission 
Line and Series Compensation Station Construction 
TABLE D-27 


MODELING RESULTS — TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION 
FOR ALTERNATIVES WYCO-B, WYCO-C, WYCO-D, AND WYCO-F AND ROUTE VARIATIONS 


Maximum Project 
AERSCREEN | Background | Impact plus | Limiting 
Averaging | Concentration | Concentration | Background | Standard 
Pollutant | _ Period (ug/m’) (ug/m?) (ug/m*) (ug/m*) Comments 
May exceed the 
1,307.2 55.7 1,362.9 188.7 | numerical value of 
the standards 
62.5 58.4 120.9 00. 
air quality standards 
8.2 13.2 21.4 B50 oo ambient 
air quality standards 
5,758.0 1,092.0 6,850.0 10,000.0; |Sec ew a aim 
air quality standards 
3.2 13.2 16.3 [oes | Beer ab aevient 
air quality standards 
3.2 10.3 13.4 7000 |e a ee 
air quality standards 
A factor of 80 percent was applied to estimated nitrogen oxides concentrations for conversion to nitrogen dioxide based on the 
Environmental Protection Agency’s March 1, 2011, memorandum: Additional Clarification Regarding Application of 
Appendix W Modeling Guidance for the 1-Hour NO; National Ambient Air Quality Standard 
CO = Carbon monoxide 
NO, = Nitrogen dioxide 
PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 


PM = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 
SO, = Sulfur dioxide 


5,758.0 1.379.3 7,137.3 40.000.0 Below all ambient 
air quality standards 


TABLE D-28 
MODELING RESULTS — TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION 
FOR ALTERNATIVES COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, AND COUT BAX-E 


Maximum Project 

AERSCREEN | Background | Impact plus | Limiting 

Averaging | Concentration | Concentration | Background | Standard 

Pollutant | _ Period (ug/m*) (u (ug/m*) (ug/m*) Comments 
May exceed the 

NO, 1-hour 1,307.2 1,380.9 188.7 | numerical value of 
the standards 
8.2 


Below all ambient 
141.4 150.0 | o. quality standards 


g/m° 
73. 
78. 
19. 


24-hour 28.1 oO fo ee 
air quality standards 

1-hour 5,758.0 1,954.0 7,712.0 400000: | oo ee 
air quality standards 

8-hour 5,758.0 1,264.4 7,022.4 100000 | oo ee 
air quality standards 


) 
7 
8 
9 
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TABLE D-28 
MODELING RESULTS — TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION 
FOR ALTERNATIVES COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, AND COUT BAX-E 


Maximum Project 
AERSCREEN | Background | Impact plus | Limiting 
Averaging | Concentration | Concentration | Background | Standard 
Pollutant ug/m? ug/m? 5 ug/m? Comments 


1-hour 3.2 71.9 111 196.4 Below all ambient 
air quality standards 


Below all ambient 
air quality standards 


A factor of 80 percent was applied to estimated nitrogen oxides concentrations for conversion to nitrogen dioxide based on the 
Environmental Protection Agency’s March 1, 2011, memorandum: Additional Clarification Regarding Application of 
Appendix W Modeling Guidance for the 1-Hour NO; National Ambient Air Quality Standard 

CO = Carbon monoxide 

NO, = Nitrogen dioxide 

PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 

PM) jo = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 

SO, = Sulfur dioxide 


TABLE D-29 
MODELING RESULTS — TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION 
FOR ALTERNATIVE COUT-A AND ROUTE VARIATION AND ALTERNATIVE COUT-B AND 
ROUTE VARIATIONS (EXCEPT UTAH COUNTY PM)o) 


Maximum Project 
AERSCREEN | Background | Impact plus | Limiting 
Averaging | Concentration | Concentration | Background | Standard 
Pollutant (u (ug/m*) Comments 
O 


g/m’) (ug/m*) (ug/m*) 
May exceed the 
NO, - 1,307.2 93.0 1,400.2 188.7 | numerical value of 
the standards 
62.5 78.8 141.4 OOo 
air quality standards 
8.2 19.8 28.0 S0[0e ee 
air quality standards 
758. 4,367.8 101258: {| 40/00... | Poor sane 
air quality standards 
5,758.0 1,724.1 7,482.1 (0.0000. oe 
air quality standards 
3.2 7.9 11 joe: | Poem ar aabient 
air quality standards 
3 7.9 11d 1000 |e eee 
air quality standards 
A factor of 80 percent was applied to estimated nitrogen oxides concentrations for conversion to nitrogen dioxide based on the 
Environmental Protection Agency’s March 1, 2011, memorandum: Additional Clarification Regarding Application of 
Appendix W Modeling Guidance for the 1-Hour NO, National Ambient Air Quality Standard 
CO = Carbon monoxide 
NO, = Nitrogen dioxide 
PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 


PM) = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 
SO, = Sulfur dioxide 
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TABLE D-30 
MODELING RESULTS — TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION 
FOR ALTERNATIVE COUT-A AND ROUTE VARIATION (UTAH COUNTY), ALTERNATIVE 
COUT-B AND ROUTE VARIATIONS (UTAH COUNTY), AND ALTERNATIVE COUT-C AND 
ROUTE VARIATIONS (UTAH COUNTY) 
Maximum Project 

AERSCREEN | Background | Impact plus | Limiting 

Averaging | Concentration | Concentration | Background | Standard 
Pollutant G ‘ 5 g/m* Comments 

Below all ambient 


NOTE: PM) = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 


TABLE D-31 
MODELING RESULTS — TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ALTERNATIVE COUT-C AND ROUTE VARIATIONS AND ALTERNATIVES COUT-H AND COUT-I 
(EXCEPT UTAH COUNTY PM) 


Maximum Project 
AERSCREEN | Background | Impact plus | Limiting 
Averaging | Concentration | Concentration | Background | Standard 
Pollutant | __ Period (ug/m*) (ug/m*) (ug/m*) (ug/m*) Comments 
May exceed the 
NO, 1-hour 1,307.2 0 1,374.2 188.7 | numerical value of 
the standards 
62.5 8 141.4 i500: | 
air quality standards 
8.2 5 22.7 B50 et 
air quality standards 
3.2 7.9 
3.2 7.9 


g/m 
67 
78 
14 


5,758.0 1,724.1 7,482.1 0,000.0 foo at ambient 
air quality standards 
Wd 196.4 Below all ambient 
air quality standards 
Wd 700.0 Below all ambient 
air quality standards 
A factor of 80 percent was applied to estimated nitrogen oxides concentrations for conversion to nitrogen dioxide based on the 
Environmental Protection Agency’s March 1, 2011 memorandum: Additional Clarification Regarding Application of 
Appendix W Modeling Guidance for the 1-Hour NO, National Ambient Air Quality Standard 
CO = Carbon monoxide 
NO, = Nitrogen dioxide 
PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 


PM) = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 
SO, = Sulfur dioxide 


5,758.0 4.367.8 10,125.8 40.000.0 Below all ambient 
air quality standards 
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TABLE D-32 
MODELING RESULTS — SERIES COMPENSATION STATION CONSTRUCTION 
EACH SERIES COMPENSATION STATION 
Maximum Project 
AERSCREEN | Background | Impact plus 
Averaging 
Pollutant Period 
O 


(ug/m*) 
nor | ttow | 49504 | 
Below all ambient 
o air quality standards 
1. 7.9 
1. 7.9 


May exceed the 
numerical value of 


4,524.0 4,367.8 8,891.8 40,000.90 | Below all ambient 
air quality standards 

4,524.0 1,724.1 6,248.1 100000 ooo 
air quality standards 
Below all ambient 


r 
700.0 
114 193 (Colorado) | Below all ambient 
: 1,300 | air quality standards 
(Utah) 


A factor of 80 percent was applied to estimated nitrogen oxides concentrations for conversion to nitrogen dioxide based on the 
Environmental Protection Agency’s March 1, 2011, memorandum: Additional Clarification Regarding Application of 
Appendix W Modeling Guidance for the 1-Hour NO; National Ambient Air Quality Standard 

CO = Carbon monoxide 

NO, = Nitrogen dioxide 

PM, ; = Particulate matter less than 2.5 micrometers 

PM) = Particulate matter less than 10 micrometers 

SO, = Sulfur dioxide 
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APPENDIX E — BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
SUPPORTING DATA 





Information presented in this appendix was compiled to assist in completion of biological resource 
inventories and impacts analysis included in Chapters 3 and 4. 


E.1 Land Cover Categories in the Project Area 


Land cover in the Project area was identified using data from the National Land Cover Gap Analysis 
Project (GAP) dataset (U.S. Geological Survey [USGS] 2010). The National Land Cover GAP dataset is 
compiled from both the Northwest GAP (University of Idaho 2010) and the Southwest GAP datasets 
(Lowry et al. 2005). 


A total of 86 GAP land cover categories were identified in the Project area (Table E-1). Descriptions of 
the GAP land cover categories in the Project area were obtained from NatureServe’s Ecological System 
classification descriptions (NatureServe 2012) or the GAP Level Three Land Cover Category 
Descriptions (University of Idaho 2012). Descriptions of each land cover category are included below 
Table E-1. Descriptions of altered and disturbed land cover and land use classes (e.g., agriculture, 
developed, etc.) were adopted from the National Land Cover Dataset 2001 legend (Homer et al. 2004). 
National Wetlands Inventory (NWJ) data (U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service [FWS] 2012a) was used 
concurrently with GAP data to help identify freshwater wetlands in the wetlands primary vegetation 
community type. Noxious weed data from Bureau of Land Management (BLM) Field Offices and U.S. 
Forest Service (USFS) Ranger Districts were also used concurrently with the GAP data to supplement 
identification of the invasive primary vegetation community type. 


For the purposes of this Environmental Impact Statement (EIS), the 86 GAP land cover categories were 
consolidated and reclassified into 16 primary vegetation communities, also referred to as primary habitat 
types (Table E-1). This reclassification was done based on similarities of vegetative species composition, 
structure, and general topographic positioning of certain land cover categories. 


TABLE E-1 
LAND COVER CATEGORIES IN THE PROJECT AREA 


Primary Vegetation 
Communities 
(Reclassification) Land Cover Categories (Gap Analysis Project or Other) 


| 
bat 
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TABLE E-1 
LAND COVER CATEGORIES IN THE PROJECT AREA 
Primary Vegetation 
Communities 
(Reclassification) La 


Colorado Plateau mixed bedrock canyon and tableland 
Inter-Mountain Basins active and stabilized dune 
Hanon /soamely Vesetied Inter-Mountain seus wn and canyon 
(less than 10 percent cover) inte Mourn asmis Paya 
Inter-Mountain Basins shale badland 


Big Sagebrush 
Developed/Disturbed 
ane 


Introduced upland vegetation — treed 
Middle Rocky Mountain montane Douglas-fir forest and woodland 


(aan 


Southern Rocky Mountain montane-subalpine grassland 
Western Great Plains sand prairie 
Rocky Mountain subalpine-montane limber-bristlecone pine woodland 


Introduced upland vegetation — annual grassland 
Invasive Introduced upland vegetation — perennial grassland and forbland 


Northern Rocky Mountain dry-mesic montane mixed conifer forest 


Southern Rocky Mountain dry-mesic montane mixed conifer forest and 
woodland 


Inter-Mountain Basins curl-leaf mountain-mahogany woodland and shrubland 
tte 


Rocky Mountain cliff, canyon and massive bedrock 


nd Cover Categories (Gap Analysis Project or Other) 
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TABLE E-1 
LAND COVER CATEGORIES IN THE PROJECT AREA 
Primary Vegetation 
Communities 
(Reclassification) Land Cover Categories (Gap Analysis Project or Other) 
Colorado Plateau pinyon-juniper shrubland 
Colorado Plateau pinyon-juniper woodland 
Great Basin pinyon-juniper woodland 
Inter-Mountain Basins juniper savanna 
Rocky Mountain foothill limber pine-juniper woodland 
Southern Rocky Mountain pinyon-juniper woodland 


Bandeecea pene Northern Rocky Mountain foothill conifer wooded steppe 
Southern Rocky Mountain ponderosa pine woodland 


Great Basin foothill and lower montane riparian woodland and shrubland 
Introduced riparian and wetland vegetation 
Northwestern Great Plains riparian 
Rocky Mountain bigtooth maple ravine woodland 
Rineaaa Rocky Mountain lower montane riparian woodland and shrubland 
Rocky Mountain subalpine-montane riparian shrubland 
Rocky Mountain subalpine-montane riparian woodland 
Western Great Plains floodplain 
Western Great Plains riparian woodland and shrubland 
National Wetlands Inventory data 


Colorado Plateau blackbrush-mormon-tea shrubland 
Colorado Plateau mixed low sagebrush shrubland 
Great Basin xeric mixed sagebrush shrubland 
Inter-Mountain Basins greasewood flat 

Shrub/Shrub Steppe Inter-Mountain Basins mat saltbush shrubland 
Inter-Mountain Basins mixed salt desert scrub 
Inter-Mountain Basins semi-desert shrub steppe 
Southern Colorado Plateau sand shrubland 
Wyoming basins dwarf sagebrush shrubland and steppe 


Open water (fresh) 


Great Plains prairie pothole 
Inter-Mountain Basins interdunal swale wetland 
North American arid west emergent marsh 
Wetland Rocky Mountain subalpine-montane fen 
Western Great Plains closed depression wetland 
Western Great Plains open freshwater depression wetland 
Western Great Plains saline depression wetland 
National Wetlands Inventory data 


E.1.1 Agriculture 
Cultivated Cropland 


Pinyon-Juniper 





Cultivated croplands are areas used for the production of annual crops, such as corn, soybeans, 
vegetables, tobacco, and cotton, and also perennial woody crops such as orchards and vineyards. Crop 
vegetation accounts for greater than 20 percent of total vegetation. This class also includes all land being 
actively tilled (University of Idaho 2012). 
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Pasture/Hay 


Pasture/hay areas include grasses, legumes, or grass-legume mixtures planted for livestock grazing or the 
production of seed or hay crops, typically on a perennial cycle. Pasture/hay vegetation accounts for 
greater than 20 percent of total vegetation (University of Idaho 2012). 


E.1.2 Alpine 
North American Alpine Ice Field 


This widespread ecological system is composed of unvegetated landscapes of annual/perennial ice and 
snow and exposed rock and rubble at the highest elevations, where snowfall exceeds melting. The 
primary ecological processes include snow/ice retention and/or decadal movement (active moraines and 
till), wind desiccation, and permafrost. The snowpack/ice field never melts or if so, then for only a few 
weeks. The alpine substrate/ice field ecological system is part of the alpine mosaic consisting of alpine 
tundra dry meadow, wet meadow, fell-fields, and dwarf-shrubland (University of Idaho 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Alpine Bedrock and Scree 


This ecological system is restricted to the highest elevations of the Rocky Mountains, from Alberta and 
British Columbia south into New Mexico, west into the highest mountain ranges of the Great Basin. It is 
composed of barren and sparsely vegetated alpine substrates, typically including both bedrock outcrop 
and scree slopes, with nonvascular- (lichen) dominated communities. Exposure to desiccating winds, 
rocky and sometimes unstable substrates, and a short growing season limit plant growth. There can be 
sparse cover of forbs, grasses, lichens and low shrubs (NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Alpine Dwarf-Shrubland 


This widespread ecological system occurs above upper timberline throughout the Rocky Mountain 
cordillera, including alpine areas of ranges in Utah and Nevada, and north into Canada. Elevations are 
above 11,000 feet (3,360 meters) in the Colorado Rockies but drop to less than 6,900 feet (2,100 meters) 
in northwestern Montana and in the mountains of Alberta. This system occurs in areas of level or concave 
glacial topography, with late-lying snow and subirrigation from surrounding slopes. Soils have become 
relatively stabilized in these sites, are moist but well-drained, strongly acidic, and often with substantial 
peat layers. Vegetation in these areas is controlled by snow retention, wind desiccation, permafrost, and a 
short growing season. This ecological system is characterized by a semi-continuous layer of ericaceous 
dwarf-shrubs or dwarf willows that form a heath type ground cover less than 1.64 feet (0.5 meter) in 
height. Dense tuffs of graminoids and scattered forbs occur. Dryas octopetala or Dryas integrifolia 
communities are not included here, except for one very moist association, because they occur on more 
windswept and drier sites than the heath communities. In these communities Cassiope mertensiana, Salix 
arctica, Salix reticulata, Salix vestita, or Phyllodoce empetriformis can be dominant shrubs. Vaccinium 
spp., Ledum glandulosum, Phyllodoce glanduliflora, and Kalmia microphylla may also be shrub 
associates. The herbaceous layer is a mixture of forbs and graminoids, especially sedges, including, 
Erigeron spp., Luetkea pectinata, Antennaria lanata, Oreostemma alpigenum (= Aster alpigenus), 
Pedicularis spp., Castilleja spp., Deschampsia caespitosa, Caltha leptosepala, Erythronium spp., Juncus 
parryi, Luzula piperi, Carex spectabilis, Carex nigricans, and Polygonum bistortoides. Fell-fields often 
intermingle with the alpine dwarf-shrubland (NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Alpine Fell-Field 


This ecological system is found discontinuously at alpine elevations throughout the Rocky Mountains, 
west into the mountainous areas of the Great Basin, and north into the Canadian Rockies. Small areas are 
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represented in the west side of the Okanagan Ecoregion in the eastern Cascades. These are wind-scoured 
fell-fields that are free of snow in the winter, such as ridgetops and exposed saddles, exposing the plants 
to severe environmental stress. Soils on these windy unproductive sites are shallow, stony, low in organic 
matter, and poorly developed; wind deflation often results in a gravelly pavement. Most fell-field plants 
are cushioned or matted, frequently succulent, flat to the ground in rosettes and often densely haired and 
thickly cutinized. Plant cover is 15 to 50 percent, while exposed rocks make up the rest. Fell-fields are 
usually in or adjacent to alpine tundra dry meadows. Common species include Arenaria capillaris, Geum 
rossii, Kobresia myosuroides, Minuartia obtusiloba, Myosotis asiatica, Paronychia pulvinata, Phlox 
pulvinata, Sibbaldia procumbens, Silene acaulis, Trifolium dasyphyllum, and Trifolium parryi 
(NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Alpine-Montane Wet Meadow 


These are high-elevation communities found throughout the Rocky Mountains and Intermountain regions, 
dominated by herbaceous species found on wetter sites with very low-velocity surface and subsurface 
flows. They range in elevation from montane to alpine 3,300 to 11,800 feet (1,000 to 3,600 meters). 
These types occur as large meadows in montane or subalpine valleys, as narrow strips bordering ponds, 
lakes, and streams, and along toeslope seeps. They are typically found on flat areas or gentle slopes, but 
may also occur on sub-irrigated sites with slopes up to 10 percent. In alpine regions, sites typically are 
small depressions located below late-melting snow patches or on snowbeds. Soils of this system may be 
mineral or organic. In either case, soils show typical hydric soil characteristics, including high organic 
content and/or low chroma and redoximorphic features. This system often occurs as a mosaic of several 
plant associations, often dominated by graminoids, including Calamagrostis stricta, Caltha leptosepala, 
Cardamine cordifolia, Carex illota, Carex microptera, Carex nigricans, Carex scopulorum, Carex 
utriculata, Carex vernacula, Deschampsia caespitosa, Eleocharis quinqueflora, Juncus drummondii, 
Phippsia algida, Rorippa alpina, Senecio triangularis, Trifolium parryi, and Trollius laxus. Often alpine 
dwarf-shrublands, especially those dominated by Salix, are immediately adjacent to the wet meadows. 
Wet meadows are tightly associated with snowmelt and typically not subjected to high disturbance events 
such as flooding (NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Dry Tundra 


Alpine turf occurs above upper treeline throughout the Rocky Mountains, including alpine areas in Utah 
and Nevada. It is found on gentle to moderate slopes, flat ridges, and margins of alpine valleys, where the 
soil has become relatively stable. These wind-swept sites retain little snow cover and are relatively harsh, 
dry habitats. The plant cover is a short, often dense, diverse mixture of sod-forming grasses and sedges, 
and mat-forming herbs (cushion plants). Common plants include blackroot sedge, dry-spike sedge, 
Scirpus-like sedge, arctic bluegrass, Ross' avens, Pacific bog sedge, cushion phlox, Parry's clover and 
Uinta clover. Because of the very short growing season, summer flowers are often abundant (University 
of Idaho 2012). 


E.1.3 Aspen 
Inter-Mountain Basins Aspen-Mixed Conifer Forest and Woodland 


This ecological system occurs on montane slopes and plateaus in Utah, western Colorado, northern 
Arizona, eastern Nevada, southern Idaho, western Wyoming, and in north-central Montana in the Big 
Snowy Mountains. It also occurs in localized settings in the Klamath Mountains of California, as well as 
in the Sierra Nevada and adjacent Great Basin mountains (Inyo, White, Warner, and Modoc Plateau). 
Elevations range from 5,600 to 9,200 feet (1,700 to 2,800 meters). Occurrences are typically on gentle to 
steep slopes on any aspect but are often found on clay-rich soils in intermontane valleys. Soils are derived 
from alluvium, colluvium and residuum from a variety of parent materials but most typically occur on 
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sedimentary rocks. The tree canopy is composed of a mix of deciduous and coniferous species, 
codominated by Populus tremuloides and conifers, including Pseudotsuga menziesii, Abies concolor, 
Abies lasiocarpa, Abies magnifica, Picea engelmannii, Picea glauca X engelmannii, Picea pungens, 
Pinus contorta, Pinus flexilis, Pinus jeffreyi, Pinus contorta var. murrayana, and Pinus ponderosa. As the 
occurrences age, Populus tremuloides is slowly reduced until the conifer species become dominant. 
Common shrubs include Amelanchier alnifolia, Prunus virginiana, Acer grandidentatum, 
Symphoricarpos oreophilus, Juniperus communis, Paxistima myrsinites, Rosa woodsii, Spiraea 
betulifolia, Symphoricarpos albus, or Mahonia repens. Herbaceous species include Bromus carinatus, 
Calamagrostis rubescens, Carex geyeri, Elymus glaucus, Poa spp., and Achnatherum, Hesperostipa, 
Nassella, and/or Piptochaetium spp. (= Stipa spp.), Achillea millefolium, Arnica cordifolia, Asteraceae 
spp., Erigeron spp., Galium boreale, Geranium viscosissimum, Lathyrus spp., Lupinus argenteus, 
Mertensia arizonica, Mertensia lanceolata, Maianthemum stellatum, Osmorhiza berteroi (= Osmorhiza 
chilensis), and Thalictrum fendleri. Most occurrences at present represent a late-seral stage of aspen 
changing to a pure conifer occurrence. Nearly a hundred years of fire suppression and livestock grazing 
have converted much of the pure aspen occurrences to the present-day aspen-conifer forest and woodland 
ecological system. This is the typical meadow edge aspen-conifer setting in the Sierra Nevada where 
frequently, due to fire suppression, the conifers are replacing aspens (NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Aspen Forest and Woodland 


This widespread ecological system is more common in the southern and central Rocky Mountains but 
occurs in the montane and subalpine zones throughout much of the western United States and north into 
Canada. An eastern extension occurs along the Rocky Mountains foothill front and in mountain "islands" 
in Montana (Big Snowy and Highwood mountains), and the Black Hills of South Dakota. In California, 
this system is only found on the east side of the Sierra Nevada adjacent to the Great Basin. Large stands 
are found in the Inyo and White mountains, while small stands occur on the Modoc Plateau. In western 
Alberta, it occurs only in the Upper Foothills subregion and north of three transitions to Western North 
American Boreal Mesic Birch-Aspen Forest. Elevations generally range from 5,000 to 10,000 feet (1,525 
to 3,050 meters), but occurrences can be found at lower elevations in some regions, especially in the 
Canadian Rockies. Distribution of this ecological system is primarily limited by adequate soil moisture 
required to meet its high evapotranspiration demand. Secondarily, it is limited by the length of the 
growing season or low temperatures. These are upland forests and woodlands dominated by Populus 
tremuloides without a significant conifer component (less than 25 percent relative tree cover). The 
understory structure may be complex with multiple shrub and herbaceous layers, or simple with just an 
herbaceous layer. The herbaceous layer may be dense or sparse, dominated by graminoids or forbs. In 
California, Symphyotrichum spathulatum (= Aster occidentalis) is a common forb. Associated shrub 
species include Symphoricarpos spp., Rubus parviflorus, Amelanchier alnifolia, and Arctostaphylos uva- 
ursi. Occurrences of this system originate and are maintained by stand-replacing disturbances such as 
avalanches, crown fire, insect outbreak, disease and windthrow, or clearcutting by man or beaver, in the 
matrix of conifer forests. It differs from Northwestern Great Plains Aspen Forest and Parkland, which is 
limited to plains environments (NatureServe 2012). 


E.1.4 Barren and Sparsely Vegetated 
Colorado Plateau Mixed Bedrock Canyon and Tableland 


The distribution of this ecological system is centered on the Colorado Plateau where it is comprised of 
barren and sparsely vegetated landscapes (generally less than 10 percent plant cover) of steep cliff faces, 
narrow canyons, and open tablelands of predominantly sedimentary rocks, such as sandstone, shale, and 
limestone. Some eroding shale layers similar to Inter-Mountain Basins Shale Badland may be interbedded 
between the harder rocks. The vegetation is characterized by very open tree canopy or scattered trees and 
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shrubs with a sparse herbaceous layer. Common species includes Pinus edulis, Pinus ponderosa, 
Juniperus spp., Cercocarpus intricatus, and other short-shrub and herbaceous species, utilizing moisture 
from cracks and pockets where soil accumulates (NatureServe 2012). 


Inter-Mountain Basins Active and Stabilized Dune 


This ecological system occurs in the Intermountain western United States on basins, valleys and plains. 
Often it is composed of a mosaic of migrating, bare dunes; anchored dunes with sparse to moderately 
dense vegetation (less than 10 to 30 percent canopy cover); and stabilized dunes. The system is defined by 
the presence of migrating dunes or, where the dunes are entirely anchored or stabilized, evidence that the 
substrate is eolian and not residual, that the vegetation is early-seral or mid-seral, and that the substrate is 
likely to become actively migrating again with disturbance or increased aridity. In the Colorado Plateau, 
there are many small active and partially vegetated dunes along some of the larger washes and playas 
(where sand is blown out of wash and forms dunes) and some larger dunes such as Coral Pink Dunes in 
southwestern Utah. Substrates are usually eolian sand, but small dunes composed of silt and clay 
downwind from playas in the Wyoming Basins (which usually support greasewood vegetation) also are 
included here. Species occupying these environments are often adapted to shifting, coarse-textured 
substrates (usually quartz sand) and form patchy or open grasslands, shrublands or steppe, and 
occasionally woodlands. Vegetation varies and may be composed of Achnatherum hymenoides, Artemisia 
filifolia, Artemisia tridentata ssp. tridentata, Atriplex canescens, Ephedra spp., Chrysothamnus 
viscidiflorus, Coleogyne ramosissima, Ericameria nauseosa, Hesperostipa comata, Leymus flavescens, 
Muhlenbergia pungens, Psoralidium lanceolatum, Purshia tridentata, Redfieldia flexuosa, Sporobolus 
airoides, Sarcobatus vermiculatus, Tetradymia tetrameres, or Tiquilia spp. Herbaceous species such as 
Achnatherum hymenoides, Redfieldia flexuosa, and Psoralidium lanceolatum are characteristic of early- 
seral vegetation through much of this system's range. Shrubs are commonly dominant on mid- to late- 
seral stands, and Ericameria nauseosa can be found at any stage (NatureServe 2012). 


Inter-Mountain Basins Cliff and Canyon 


This ecological system ranges from Wyoming and Utah west to the Pacific states. It is found from foothill 
to subalpine elevations and includes barren and sparsely vegetated landscapes (generally less than 10 
percent plant cover) of steep cliff faces, narrow canyons, and smaller rock outcrops of various igneous, 
sedimentary, and metamorphic bedrock types. Also included is vegetation of unstable scree and talus 
slopes that typically occurs below cliff faces. Widely scattered trees and shrubs may include Abies 
concolor, Pinus edulis, Pinus flexilis, Pinus monophylla, Juniperus spp., Artemisia tridentata, Purshia 
tridentata, Cercocarpus ledifolius, Ephedra spp., Holodiscus discolor, and other species often common in 
adjacent plant communities (NatureServe 2012). 


Inter-Mountain Basins Playa 


This ecological system is composed of barren and sparsely vegetated playas (generally less than 10 
percent plant cover) found in the Intermountain western United States Salt crusts are common throughout, 
with small saltgrass beds in depressions and sparse shrubs around the margins. These systems are 
intermittently flooded. The water is prevented from percolating through the soil by an impermeable soil 
subhorizon and is left to evaporate. Soil salinity varies greatly with soil moisture and greatly affects 
species composition. Characteristic species may include Allenrolfea occidentalis, Sarcobatus 
vermiculatus, Grayia spinosa, Puccinellia lemmonii, Leymus cinereus, Distichlis spicata, and/or Atriplex 
spp (NatureServe 2012). 
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Inter-Mountain Basins Shale Badland 


This widespread ecological system of the Intermountain western United States is composed of barren and 
sparsely vegetated substrates (greater than 10 percent plant cover) typically derived from marine shales 
but also includes substrates derived from siltstones and mudstones (clay). In southern Wyoming, the 
shales are not marine in origin, but often have bentonite derived from volcanic ash deposition that 
occurred during several eruptions of the Yellowstone volcanic fields. Landforms are typically rounded 
hills and plains that form a rolling topography. The harsh soil properties and high rate of erosion and 
deposition are driving environmental variables supporting sparse dwarf-shrubs, e.g., Atriplex corrugata, 
Atriplex gardneri, Artemisia pedatifida, and herbaceous vegetation (NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Cliff, Canyon and Massive Bedrock 


This ecological system of barren and sparsely vegetated landscapes (generally greater than 10 percent 
plant cover) is found from foothill to subalpine elevations on steep cliff faces, narrow canyons, and 
smaller rock outcrops of various igneous (intrusives), sedimentary, and metamorphic bedrock types. It is 
located throughout the Rocky Mountains and northeastern Cascade Ranges in North America. Also 
included are unstable scree and talus slopes that typically occur below cliff faces. In general these are the 
dry sparsely vegetated places on a landscape. The biota on them reflects what is surrounding them, unless 
it is an extreme parent material. There may be small patches of dense vegetation, but it typically includes 
scattered trees and/or shrubs. Characteristic trees includes species from the surrounding landscape, such 
as Pseudotsuga menziesii, Pinus ponderosa, Pinus flexilis, Populus tremuloides, Abies concolor, Abies 
lasiocarpa, or Pinus edulis and Juniperus spp. at lower elevations. There may be scattered shrubs present, 
such as species of Holodiscus, Ribes, Physocarpus, Rosa, Juniperus, and Jamesia americana, Mahonia 
repens, Rhus trilobata, or Amelanchier alnifolia. Soil development is limited, as is herbaceous cover 
(NatureServe 2012). 


Western Great Plains Cliff and Outcrop 


This system includes cliffs and outcrops throughout the Western Great Plains Division. Substrate can 
range from sandstone and limestone, which can often form bands in the examples of this system. 
Vegetation is restricted to shelves, cracks and crevices in the rock. However, this system differs from 
Western Great Plains Badlands in that often the soil is slightly developed and less erodible, and some 
grass and shrub species can occur at greater than 10 percent. Common species in this system include short 
shrubs such as Rhus trilobata and Artemisia longifolia and mixed grass species such as Bouteloua 
curtipendula and Bouteloua gracilis and Calamovilfa longifolia. Drought and wind erosion are the most 
common natural dynamics affecting this system (NatureServe 2012). 


E.1.5 Big Sagebrush 
Inter-Mountain Basins Big Sagebrush Shrubland 


This ecological system occurs throughout much of the western United States, typically in broad basins 
between mountain ranges, plains and foothills between 4,900 and 7,500 feet (1,500 and 2,300 meters) 
elevation. Soils are typically deep, well-drained and non-saline. These shrublands are dominated by 
Artemisia tridentata ssp. tridentata (not as common in Wyoming or Montana but possibly on stabilized 
part of Killpecker Dunes in Wyoming) and/or Artemisia tridentata ssp. wyomingensis (predominant in 
Wyoming and Montana). Scattered Juniperus spp., Sarcobatus vermiculatus, and Atriplex spp. may be 
present in some stands. Ericameria nauseosa, Chrysothamnus viscidiflorus, Purshia tridentata (not 
commonly in Montana or Wyoming), or Symphoricarpos oreophilus may codominate disturbed stands 
(e.g., in burned stands, these may become more predominant). Perennial herbaceous components typically 
contribute less than 25 percent vegetative cover. Common graminoid species can include Achnatherum 
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hymenoides, Bouteloua gracilis, Elymus lanceolatus, Festuca idahoensis (not in Montana or Wyoming), 
Hesperostipa comata, Leymus cinereus, Pleuraphis jamesii (not present in northeastern portions of the 
range), Pascopyrum smithii, Poa secunda, or Pseudoroegneria spicata (not in Wyoming). Some semi- 
natural communities are included that often originate on abandoned agricultural land or on other disturbed 
sites. In these locations, Bromus tectorum or other annual bromes and invasive weeds can be abundant. 
Most Artemisia tridentata ssp. wyomingensis communities in Wyoming are placed in Inter-Mountain 
Basins Big Sagebrush Steppe; the shrubland system is more restricted in environmental setting than the 
steppe. Dunes in the Red Desert have areas of large basin big sage with very dense canopies. In 
Wyoming, this system is likely to only contain Artemisia tridentata ssp. tridentata (NatureServe 2012). 


Inter-Mountain Basins Big Sagebrush Steppe 


This widespread matrix-forming ecological system occurs throughout much of the Columbia Plateau and 
northern Great Basin, east into the Wyoming Basins, central Montana, and north and east onto the 
western fringe of the Great Plains in Montana and South Dakota. It is found at slightly higher elevations 
farther south. In central Montana, this system differs slightly, with more summer rain than winter 
precipitation, more precipitation annually, and it occurs on glaciated landscapes. Soils are typically deep 
and non-saline, often with a microphytic crust. This shrub-steppe is dominated by perennial grasses and 
forbs (greater than 25 percent cover) with Artemisia tridentata ssp. tridentata (this 1s not at all important 
in Wyoming occurrences), Artemisia tridentata ssp. xericensis, Artemisia tridentata ssp. wyomingensis, 
Artemisia tripartita ssp. tripartita (Snake River valley in Wyoming), Artemisia cana ssp. cana, and/or 
Purshia tridentata dominating or codominating the open to moderately dense (10 to 40 percent cover) 
shrub layer. Atriplex confertifolia, Chrysothamnus viscidiflorus, Ericameria nauseosa, Sarcobatus 
vermiculatus, Tetradymia spp., or Artemisia frigida may be common especially in disturbed stands. In 
Montana and Wyoming, stands are more mesic, with more biomass of grass, have less shrub diversity 
than stands farther west, and 50 to 90 percent of the occurrences are dominated by Artemisia tridentata 
ssp. wyomingensis with Pascopyrum smithii. In addition, Bromus japonicus and Bromus tectorum are 
indicators of disturbance, and Bromus tectorum is typically not as abundant as in the Intermountain West, 
possibly due to a colder climate. Associated graminoids can include Achnatherum hymenoides, 
Calamagrostis montanensis, Elymus lanceolatus ssp. lanceolatus, Koeleria macrantha, Poa secunda, 
Pascopyrum smithii, Hesperostipa comata, Nassella viridula, Bouteloua gracilis, and Pseudoroegneria 
spicata. Important rhizomatous species include Carex filifolia and Carex duriuscula, which are very 
common and important in the eastern distribution of this system in both Wyoming and Montana. Festuca 
idahoensis is uncommon in this system, although it does occur in areas of higher elevations/precipitation; 
Festuca campestris 1s also uncommon. In Wyoming, both Nassella viridula and Pseudoroegneria spicata 
rarely occur, with the latter typically found in eastern Wyoming on ridgetops and rocky slopes outside of 
this system. In Montana, there is an absence of Festuca spp., except Vulpia octoflora. Common forbs are 
Phlox hoodii, Arenaria spp., Opuntia spp., Sphaeralcea coccinea, Dalea purpurea, Liatris punctata, and 
Astragalus spp. Areas with deeper soils more commonly support Artemisia tridentata ssp. tridentata but 
have largely been converted for other land uses. The natural fire regime of this ecological system likely 
maintains a patchy distribution of shrubs, so the general aspect of the vegetation is grassland. Shrubs may 
increase following heavy grazing and/or with fire suppression, particularly in moist portions of the 
northern Columbia Plateau where it forms a landscape mosaic pattern with shallow-soil scabland 
shrublands. Where fire frequency has allowed for shifts to a native grassland condition, maintained 
without significant shrub invasion over a 50- to 70-year interval, the area would be considered Columbia 
Basin Foothill and Canyon Dry Grassland (NatureServe 2012). 


Inter-Mountain Basins Montane Sagebrush Steppe 


This ecological system includes sagebrush communities occurring at foothills (in Wyoming) to montane 
and subalpine elevations across the western United States from 3,300 feet (1,000 meters) in eastern 
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Oregon and Washington to over 9,800 feet (3,000 meters) in the southern Rockies. In Montana, it occurs 
on mountain "islands" in the north-central portion of the state and possibly along the Boulder River south 
of Absarokee and at higher elevations. In British Columbia, it occurs between 1,450 and 5,400 feet (450 
and 1,650 meters) in the southern Fraser Plateau and the Thompson and Okanagan basins. Climate is 
cool, semi-arid to subhumid. This system primarily occurs on deep-soiled to stony flats, ridges, nearly flat 
ridgetops, and mountain slopes. In general, this system shows an affinity for mild topography, fine soils, 
some source of subsurface moisture or more mesic sites, zones of higher precipitation and areas of snow 
accumulation. Across its range of distribution, this is a compositionally diverse system. It is composed 
primarily of Artemisia tridentata ssp. vaseyana, Artemisia cana ssp. viscidula, and related taxa such as 
Artemisia tridentata ssp. spiciformis (= Artemisia spiciformis). Purshia tridentata may codominate or 
even dominate some stands. Artemisia arbuscula ssp. arbuscula-dominated shrublands commonly occur 
in this system on rocky or windblown sites. Other common shrubs include Symphoricarpos spp., 
Amelanchier spp., Ericameria nauseosa, Peraphyllum ramosissimum, Ribes cereum, and Chrysothamnus 
viscidiflorus. Artemisia tridentata ssp. wyomingensis may be present to codominant if the stand is clearly 
montane as indicated by montane indicator species such as Festuca idahoensis, Leucopoa kingii, or 
Danthonia intermedia. Most stands have an abundant perennial herbaceous layer (over 25 percent cover, 
in many cases over 50 percent cover), but this system also includes Artemisia tridentata ssp. vaseyana 
shrublands. Common graminoids include Danthonia intermedia, Festuca arizonica, Festuca idahoensis, 
Hesperostipa comata, Poa fendleriana, Elymus trachycaulus, Bromus carinatus, Poa secunda, Leucopoa 
kingii, Deschampsia caespitosa, Calamagrostis rubescens, and Pseudoroegneria spicata. Species of 
Achnatherum are common, including Achnatherum nelsonii ssp. dorei, Achnatherum nelsonii ssp. 
nelsonii, Achnatherum hymenoides, and others. In many areas, wildfires can maintain an open 
herbaceous-rich steppe condition, although at most sites, shrub cover can be unusually high for a steppe 
system (greater than 40 percent), with the moisture providing equally high grass and forb cover 
(NatureServe 2012). 


E.1.6 Developed/Disturbed 
Developed, High Intensity 


This land cover category includes highly developed areas where people reside or work in high numbers. 
Examples include apartment complexes, row houses and commercial/industrial. Impervious surfaces 
account for 80 to100 percent of the total cover (University of Idaho 2012). 


Developed, Low Intensity 


This land cover category includes areas with a mixture of constructed materials and vegetation. 
Impervious surfaces account for 20 to 49 percent of total cover. These areas most commonly include 
single-family housing units (University of Idaho 2012). 


Developed, Medium Intensity 


This land cover category includes areas with a mixture of constructed materials and vegetation. 
Impervious surfaces account for 50 to 79 percent of the total cover. These areas most commonly include 
single-family housing units (University of Idaho 2012). 


Developed, Open Space 


This land cover category includes areas with a mixture of some constructed materials, but mostly 
vegetation in the form of lawn grasses. Impervious surfaces account for less than 20 percent of total 
cover. These areas most commonly include large-lot single-family housing units, parks, golf courses, and 
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vegetation planted in developed settings for recreation, erosion control, or aesthetic purposes (University 
of Idaho 2012). 


Disturbed, Non-specific 


This land cover category includes areas that are barren or have relatively low vegetation cover that is 
associated with some form of generic human alteration or management regime. These areas are typically 
associated with heavy amounts of grazing (University of Idaho 2012). 


Disturbed/Successional — Recently Chained Pinyon-Juniper 


This land cover category includes areas that have recently been chained to remove Pinyon-Juniper and are 
clearly evident in the imagery (images acquired between 1999 and 2001) (University of Idaho 2012). 


Quarries, Mines, Gravel Pits and Oil Wells 


This land cover category includes areas of extractive mining activities with significant surface expression 
(University of Idaho 2012). 


Recently Burned 


This land cover category includes areas that have burned in the recent past that are clearly evident in the 
imagery (images acquired between 1999 and 2001) (University of Idaho 2012). 


Recently Logged Areas 


This land cover category includes areas that have recently been clear-cut or thinned by 50 percent or more 
and are clearly evident in the imagery (images acquired between 1999 and 2001) (University of Idaho 
2012). 


E.1.7 Grassland 
Inter-Mountain Basins Semi-Desert Grassland 


This widespread ecological system includes the driest grasslands throughout the Intermountain western 
United States. It occurs on xeric sites over an elevation range of approximately 4,750 to 7,610 feet (1,450 
to 2,320 meters) on a variety of landforms, including swales, playas, mesas, alluvial flats, and plains. This 
system may constitute the matrix over large areas of Intermountain basins, and also may occur as large 
patches in mosaics with shrubland systems dominated by Artemisia tridentata ssp. tridentata, Artemisia 
tridentata ssp. wyomingensis, Atriplex spp., Coleogyne spp., Ephedra spp., Gutierrezia sarothrae, or 
Krascheninnikovia lanata. Grasslands in areas of higher precipitation, at higher elevation, typically 
belong to other systems. Substrates are often well-drained sandy or loam soils derived from sedimentary 
parent materials but are quite variable and may include fine-textured soils derived from igneous and 
metamorphic rocks. The dominant perennial bunch grasses and shrubs in this system are all drought- 
resistant plants. Dominant or codominant species are Achnatherum hymenoides, Aristida spp., Bouteloua 
gracilis, Hesperostipa comata, Muhlenbergia spp., or Pleuraphis jamesii. Scattered shrubs and dwarf- 
shrubs often are present, especially Artemisia tridentata ssp. tridentata, Artemisia tridentata ssp. 
wyomingensis, Atriplex spp., Coleogyne spp., Ephedra spp., Gutierrezia sarothrae, and 
Krascheninnikovia lanata. Grasslands in the basins of south-central and southwestern Wyoming, 
dominated by Pseudoroegneria spicata and Poa secunda and containing cushion-form forbs and other 
species typical of dry basins, are included in this system (NatureServe 2012). 
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Northern Rocky Mountain Lower Montane, Foothill and Valley Grassland 


This ecological system of the northern Rocky Mountains is found at lower montane to foothill elevations 
in the mountains and large valleys of northeastern Wyoming and western Montana, west through Idaho 
into the Blue Mountains of Oregon, and north into the Okanagan and Fraser plateaus of British Columbia 
and the Canadian Rockies. They also occur to the east in the central Montana mountain "islands," 
foothills, as well as the Rocky Mountain Front and Big and Little Belt ranges. These grasslands are 
floristically similar to Inter-Mountain Basins Big Sagebrush Steppe, Columbia Basin Foothill and Canyon 
Dry Grassland , and Columbia Basin Palouse Prairie , but are defined by shorter summers, colder winters, 
and young soils derived from recent glacial and alluvial material. These northern lower montane and 
valley grasslands represent a shift in the precipitation regime from summer monsoons and cold snowy 
winters found in the southern Rockies to predominantly dry summers and winter precipitation. In the 
eastern portion of its range in Montana, winter precipitation is replaced by a huge spring peak in 
precipitation. They are found at elevations from 980 to 5,400 feet (300 to 1,650 meters), ranging from 
small meadows to large open parks surrounded by conifers in the lower montane, to extensive foothill and 
valley grasslands below the lower treeline. Many of these valleys may have been primarily sage-steppe 
with patches of grassland in the past, but because of land-use history post-settlement (herbicide, grazing, 
fire suppression, pasturing, etc.), they have been converted to grassland-dominated areas. Soils are 
relatively deep, fine-textured, often with coarse fragments, and non-saline, often with a microphytic crust. 
The most important species are cool-season perennial bunch grasses and forbs (greater than 25 percent 
cover), Sometimes with a sparse (less than 10 percent cover) shrub layer. Pseudoroegneria spicata, 
Festuca campestris, Festuca idahoensis, or Hesperostipa comata commonly dominate sites on all aspects 
of level to moderate slopes and on certain steep slopes with a variety of other grasses, such as 
Achnatherum hymenoides, Achnatherum richardsonii, Hesperostipa curtiseta, Koeleria macrantha, 
Leymus cinereus, Elymus trachycaulus, Bromus inermis ssp. pumpellianus (= Bromus pumpellianus), 
Achnatherum occidentale (= Stipa occidentalis), Pascopyrum smithii, and other graminoids such as 
Carex filifolia and Danthonia intermedia. Other grassland species include Opuntia fragilis, Artemisia 
frigida, Carex petasata, Antennaria spp., and Selaginella densa. Important exotic grasses include Phleum 
pratense, Bromus inermis, and Poa pratensis. Shrub species may be scattered, including Amelanchier 
alnifolia, Rosa spp., Symphoricarpos spp., Juniperus communis, Artemisia tridentata, and in Wyoming 
Artemisia tripartita ssp. rupicola. Common associated forbs include Geum triflorum, Galium boreale, 
Campanula rotundifolia, Antennaria microphylla, Geranium viscosissimum, and Potentilla gracilis. A 
soil crust of lichen covers almost all open soil between clumps of grasses; Cladonia and Peltigera are the 
most common lichens. Unvegetated mineral soil is commonly found between clumps of grass and the 
lichen cover. The fire regime of this ecological system maintains a grassland due to rapid fire return that 
retards shrub invasion or landscape isolation and fragmentation that limits seed dispersal of native shrub 
species. Fire frequency is presumed to be less than 20 years. These are extensive grasslands, not grass- 
dominated patches in the sagebrush shrub steppe ecological system. Festuca campestris is easily 
eliminated by grazing and does not occur in all areas of this system (NatureServe 2012). 


Northwestern Great Plains Mixed Grass Prairie 


This system extends from northern Nebraska into southern Canada and westward through the Dakotas to 
the Rocky Mountain Front in Montana and probably Wyoming, on both glaciated and non-glaciated 
substrates. Soil texture (which ultimately effects water available to plants) is the defining environmental 
descriptor; soils are primarily fine and medium-textured and do not include sands, sandy soils, or sandy 
loams. This system occurs on a wide variety of landforms (e.g., mesatops, stream terraces) and in 
proximity to a diversity of other systems. Most usually it is found in association with Western Great 
Plains Sand Prairie that occupies the coarser-textured substrates. In various locales the topography where 
this system occurs is broken by many glacial pothole lakes, and this system may be proximate to Great 
Plains Prairie Pothole. On the eastern Montana plains, mixedgrass prairie is by far the predominant 
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system. Here it occurs continuously for hundreds of square kilometers, interrupted only by riparian areas 
or sand prairies, which are associated with gentle rises, eroded ridges or mesas derived from sandstone. 
Historically, this system covered approximately 38 million hectare in Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
and Canada; now it covers approximately 270,000 square kilometers in this region. The growing season 
and rainfall are intermediate to drier units to the southwest and mesic tallgrass regions to the east. 
Graminoids typically comprising the greatest canopy cover include Pascopyrum smithii, Nassella 
viridula, and Festuca spp. In Montana these include Festuca campestris and Festuca idahoensis. Other 
commonly dominant species in Montana are Bouteloua gracilis, Hesperostipa comata, and Carex filifolia, 
while Festuca campestris and Festuca idahoensis may be more abundant in the north and 
foothill/montane grassland transition areas. Remnants of Hesperostipa curtiseta-dominated vegetation are 
found in northernmost Montana and North Dakota associated with the most productive sites (largely 
plowed to cereal grains); the species, usually in association with Pascopyrum smithii, is much more 
abundant in Canada. Sites with a strong component of Nassella viridula indicate a more favorable 
moisture balance and perhaps a favorable grazing regime as well because this is one of the most palatable 
of the mid-grasses. Hesperostipa comata is also an important component and becomes increasingly so as 
improper grazing regimes favor it at the expense of (usually) Pascopyrum smithii; progressively more 
destructive grazing can result in the loss of Pascopyrum smithii from the system followed by drastic 
reduction in Hesperostipa comata and ultimately the dominance of Bouteloua gracilis (or Poa secunda 
and other short graminoids) and/or a lawn of Selaginella densa. Koeleria macrantha, at least in Montana 
and southern Canada, is the most pervasive grass; if it has high cover, past intensive grazing is the 
presumed reason. Shrub species such as Symphoricarpos spp. and Artemisia frigida and Artemisia cana 
also occur. Fire and grazing constitute the primary dynamics affecting this system. Drought can also 
impact this system, in general favoring the shortgrass component at the expense of the mid-grasses. With 
intensive grazing, cool-season exotics such as Poa pratensis, Bromus inermis, and Bromus japonicus can 
increase in dominance; both of the rhizomatous grasses have been shown to markedly depress species 
diversity. Shrub species such as Juniperus virginiana can also increase in dominance with fire 
suppression. This system is one of the most disturbed grassland systems in Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, and Canada (NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Subalpine-Montane Mesic Meadow 


This Rocky Mountain ecological system is restricted to sites from lower montane to subalpine where 
finely textured soils, snow deposition, or windswept dry conditions limit tree establishment. Many 
occurrences are small patch in spatial character, and are often found in mosaics with woodlands, more 
dense shrublands, or just below alpine communities. It is typically found above 6,500 feet (2,000 meters) 
in elevation in the southern part of its range and above 1,950 feet (600 meters) in the northern part. These 
upland communities occur on gentle to moderate-gradient slopes and relatively moist habitats. The soils 
are typically seasonally moist to saturated in the spring, but if so will dry out later in the growing season. 
These sites are not as wet as those found in Rocky Mountain Alpine-Montane Wet Meadow. Vegetation 
is typically forb-rich, with forbs often contributing more to overall herbaceous cover than graminoids. 
Some stands are comprised of dense grasslands, these often being taxa with relatively broad and soft 
blades, but where the moist habitat promotes a rich forb component. Important taxa include Erigeron 
spp., Asteraceae spp., Mertensia spp., Penstemon spp., Campanula spp., Lupinus spp., Solidago spp., 
Ligusticum spp., Thalictrum occidentale, Valeriana sitchensis, Rudbeckia occidentalis, Balsamorhiza 
sagittata, and Wyethia spp. Important grasses include Deschampsia caespitosa, Koeleria macrantha, 
perennial Bromus spp., and a number of Carex species. Dasiphora fruticosa ssp. floribunda and 
Symphoricarpos spp. are occasional but not abundant. Burrowing mammals can increase the forb 
diversity (NatureServe 2012). 
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Southern Rocky Mountain Montane-Subalpine Grassland 


This Rocky Mountain ecological system typically occurs between 7,200 and 9,850 feet (2,200 and 3,000 
meters) elevation on flat to rolling plains and parks or on lower sideslopes that are dry, but it may extend 
up to 11,000 feet (3,350 meters) on warm aspects. Soils resemble prairie soils in that the A-horizon is 
dark brown, relatively high in organic matter, slightly acidic, and usually well-drained. An occurrence 
usually consists of a mosaic of two or three plant associations with one of the following dominant bunch 
grasses: Danthonia intermedia, Danthonia parryi, Festuca idahoensis, Festuca arizonica, Festuca 
thurberi, Muhlenbergia filiculmis, or Pseudoroegneria spicata. The subdominants include Muhlenbergia 
montana, Bouteloua gracilis, and Poa secunda. These large-patch grasslands are intermixed with matrix 
stands of spruce-fir, lodgepole pine, ponderosa pine, and aspen forests. In limited circumstances (e.g., 
South Park in Colorado), they form the "matrix" of high-elevation plateaus. Small-patch representations 
of this system do occur at high elevations of the Trans-Pecos where they present as occurrences of 
Festuca arizonica-Blepharoneuron tricholepis Herbaceous Vegetation. These occurrences often occupy 
sites adjacent to Madrean Oriental Chaparral (NatureServe 2012). 


Western Great Plains Sand Prairie 


The sand prairies constitute a very unique system in the western Great Plains. These sand prairies are 
often considered part of the tallgrass or mixedgrass regions in the western Great Plains but can contain 
elements from Western Great Plains Shortgrass Prairie, Central Mixedgrass Prairie, and Northwestern 
Great Plains Mixedgrass Prairie. The largest expanse of sand prairies (approximately 5 million hectares) 
can be found in the Sandhills of north-central Nebraska and southwestern South Dakota. These areas are 
relatively intact. The primary use of this system has been grazing (not cultivation), and areas such as the 
Nebraska Sandhills can experience less degeneration than other prairie systems. Although greater than 90 
percent of the Sandhills region is privately owned, the known fragility of the soils and the cautions used 
by ranchers to avoid poor grazing practices have allowed for fewer significant changes in the vegetation 
of the Sandhills compared to other grassland systems. The unifying and controlling feature for this system 
is that coarse-textured soils predominate and the dominant grasses are well-adapted to this condition. 
Soils in the sand prairies can be relatively undeveloped and are highly permeable. Soil texture and 
drainage along with a species’ rooting morphology, photosynthetic physiology, and mechanisms to avoid 
transpiration loss are highly important in determining the composition of the sand prairies. In the 
northwestern portion of its range, stand size corresponds to the area of exposed caprock sandstone, and 
small patches predominate, but large patches are also found embedded in the encompassing Northwestern 
Great Plains Mixedgrass Prairie. Another important feature is their susceptibility to wind erosion. 
Blowouts and sand draws are some of the unique wind-driven disturbances in the sand prairies, 
particularly the Nebraska Sandhills. In most of eastern Montana, substrates supporting this system have 
weathered in place from sandstone caprock; thus the solum is relatively thin, and the wind-sculpted 
features present further east, particularly in Nebraska, do not develop. Graminoid species dominate the 
sand prairies, although relative dominance can change due to impacts of wind disturbance. Andropogon 
hallii and Calamovilfa longifolia are the most common species, but other grass and forb species such as 
Hesperostipa comata, Carex inops ssp. heliophila, and Panicum virgatum may be present. Apparently 
only Calamovilfa longifolia functions as a dominant throughout the range of the system. In the western 
extent, Hesperostipa comata becomes more dominant, and Andropogon hallii is less abundant but still 
present. Communities of Artemisia cana ssp. cana are included here in central and eastern Montana. 
Patches of Quercus havardii can also occur in this system in the southern Great Plains. Fire and grazing 
constitute the other major dynamic processes that can influence this system (NatureServe 2012). 
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E.1.8 Invasive 
Introduced Upland Vegetation — Annual Grassland 


This land cover category includes areas that are dominated by introduced annual and/or biennial forb 
species such as: Halogeton glomeratum, Kochia scoparia, Salsola spp., or annual grass species such as: 
Avena spp., Bromus spp., Schismus spp. (University of Idaho 2012). 


Introduced Upland Vegetation — Perennial Grassland and Forbland 


This land cover category includes areas that are dominated by introduced perennial forb or grassland 
species such as: Cirsium arvense, C. vulgare, Centaurea spp., Euphorbia esula, Isatis tinctora, Lepidium 
ssp., Melilotus albus, M. officinalis, Onopordum acanthium, Agropyron cristatum, Bromus inermis, 
Eragrostis lehmannianna, Pennisetum spp., Poa bulbosa, P. pratensis, Thinopyrum intermedium 
(University of Idaho 2012). 


Introduced Upland Vegetation — Treed 


This land cover category includes vegetation dominated (typically greater than 60 percent canopy cover) 
by introduced species. These are spontaneous, self-perpetuating, and not (immediately) the result of 
planting, cultivation, or human maintenance. Land occupied by introduced vegetation is generally 
permanently altered (converted) unless restoration efforts are undertaken. Specifically, land cover is 
significantly altered/disturbed by introduced tree species (University of Idaho 2012). 


Noxious Weeds 


In addition to the GAP land cover categories used to define invasive habitat in the Project area, noxious 
weed distribution information was obtained from BLM field offices and USFS ranger districts and was 
used in conjunction with the GAP data to supplement identification of the invasive primary habitat type to 
determine the presence of noxious weeds in the Project area. 


E.1.9 Montane Forest 
Middle Rocky Mountain Montane Douglas-fir Forest and Woodland 


This ecological system occurs throughout the middle Rocky Mountains of central and southern Idaho 
(Lemhi, Beaverhead and Lost River ranges), south and east into the greater Yellowstone region, and south 
and east into the Wind River, Gros Ventre and Bighorn ranges of Wyoming. It extends north into 
Montana on the east side of the Continental Divide, north to about the McDonald Pass area, and also into 
the Rocky Mountain Front region of Montana. This is a Pseudotsuga menziesii-dominated system without 
the maritime floristic composition; these are forests and woodlands occurring in the central Rockies 
where the southern monsoon influence is less and maritime climate regime is not important. This system 
includes extensive Pseudotsuga menziesii forests, occasionally with Pinus flexilis on calcareous 
substrates, and Pinus contorta at higher elevations. True firs, such as Abies concolor, Abies grandis, and 
Abies lasiocarpa, are absent in these occurrences, but Picea engelmannii can occur in some stands. 
Understory components include shrubs such as Physocarpus malvaceus, Juniperus communis, 
Symphoricarpos oreophilus, and Mahonia repens, and graminoids such as Calamagrostis rubescens, 
Carex rossii, and Leucopoa kingii. The fire regime is of mixed severity with moderate frequency. This 
system often occurs at the lower treeline immediately above valley grasslands, or sagebrush steppe and 
shrublands. Sometimes there may be a "bath-tub ring" of Pinus ponderosa at lower elevations or Pinus 
flexilis between the valley non-forested and the solid Pseudotsuga menziesii forest. In the Wyoming 
Basins, this system occurs as isolated stands of Pseudotsuga menziesii, with Artemisia tridentata, 
Pseudoroegneria spicata, Leucopoa kingii, and Carex rossii (NatureServe 2012). 
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Northern Rocky Mountain Dry-Mesic Montane Mixed Conifer Forest 


This ecological system is composed of highly variable montane coniferous forests found in the interior 
Pacific Northwest, from southernmost interior British Columbia, eastern Washington, eastern Oregon, 
northern Idaho, western and north-central Montana, and south along the east slope of the Cascades in 
Washington and Oregon. In central Montana it occurs on mountain islands (the Snowy Mountains). This 
system is associated with a submesic climate regime with annual precipitation ranging from 20 to 40 
inches (50 to 100 centimeters), with a maximum in winter or late spring. Winter snowpacks typically melt 
off in early spring at lower elevations. Elevations range from 1,500 to 6,300 feet (460 to 1,920 meters). 
Most occurrences of this system are dominated by a mix of Pseudotsuga menziesii and Pinus ponderosa 
(but there can be one without the other) and other typically seral species, including Pinus contorta, Pinus 
monticola (not in central Montana), and Larix occidentalis (not in central Montana). Picea engelmannii 
(or Picea glauca or their hybrid) becomes increasingly common towards the eastern edge of the range. 
The nature of this forest system is a matrix of large patches dominated or codominated by one or 
combinations of the above species; Abies grandis (a fire-sensitive, shade-tolerant species not occurring in 
central Montana) has increased on many sites once dominated by Pseudotsuga menziesii and Pinus 
ponderosa, which were formerly maintained by low-severity wildfire. Presettlement fire regimes may 
have been characterized by frequent, low-intensity ground fires that maintained relatively open stands of a 
mix of fire-resistant species. Under present conditions the fire regime is mixed severity and more 
variable, with stand-replacing fires more common, and the forests are more homogeneous. With vigorous 
fire suppression, longer fire-return intervals are now the rule, and multi-layered stands of Pseudotsuga 
menziesii, Pinus ponderosa, and/or Abies grandis provide fuel "ladders," making these forests more 
susceptible to high-intensity, stand-replacing fires. They are very productive forests that have been 
priorities for timber production. They rarely form either upper or lower timberline forests. Understories 
are dominated by graminoids, such as Pseudoroegneria spicata, Calamagrostis rubescens, Carex geyeri, 
and Carex rossii that may be associated with a variety of shrubs, such as Acer glabrum, Juniperus 
communis, Physocarpus malvaceus, Symphoricarpos albus, Spiraea betulifolia, or Vaccinium 
membranaceum on mesic sites. Abies concolor and Abies grandis x concolor hybrids in central Idaho (the 
Salmon Mountains) are included here but have very restricted range in this area. Abies concolor and Abies 
grandis in the Blue Mountains of Oregon are probably hybrids of the two and mostly Abies grandis 
(NatureServe 2012). 


Northern Rocky Mountain Mesic Montane Mixed Conifer Forest 


This ecological system occurs in the northern Rockies of western Montana west into northeastern 
Washington and southern British Columbia. These are vegetation types dominated by Tsuga heterophylla 
and Thuja plicata in most cases, found in areas influenced by incursions of mild, wet, Pacific maritime air 
masses. Much of the annual precipitation occurs as rain, but where snow does occur, it can generally be 
melted by rain during warm winter storms. Occurrences generally are found on all slopes and aspects but 
grow best on sites with high soil moisture, such as toeslopes and bottomlands. At the periphery of its 
distribution, this system is confined to moist canyons and cooler, moister aspects. Generally these are 
moist, non-flooded or upland sites that are not saturated yearlong. Along with Tsuga heterophylla and 
Thuja plicata, Pseudotsuga menziesii commonly shares the canopy, and Pinus monticola, Pinus contorta, 
Abies grandis, Taxus brevifolia, and Larix occidentalis are major associates. Mesic Abies grandis 
associations are included in this system, and Abies grandis is often the dominant in these situations; 
Tsuga heterophylla and Thuja plicata can both be absent. Cornus nuttallii may be present in some 
situations. Picea engelmannii, Abies lasiocarpa, and Pinus ponderosa may be present but only on the 
coldest or warmest and driest sites. Linnaea borealis, Paxistima myrsinites, Alnus incana, Acer glabrum, 
Spiraea betulifolia, Symphoricarpos hesperius (= Symphoricarpos mollis ssp. hesperius), Cornus 
canadensis, Rubus parviflorus, Menziesia ferruginea, and Vaccinium membranaceum are common shrub 
species. The composition of the herbaceous layer reflects local climate and degree of canopy closure; it is 
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typically highly diverse in all but closed-canopy conditions. Important forbs and ferns include Actaea 
rubra, Anemone piperi, Aralia nudicaulis, Asarum caudatum, Clintonia uniflora, Coptis occidentalis, 
Thalictrum occidentale, Tiarella trifoliata, Trientalis borealis, Trillium ovatum, Viola glabella, 
Gymnocarpium dryopteris, Polystichum munitum, and Adiantum pedatum. Typically, stand-replacement, 
fire-return intervals are from 150 to 500 years, with moderate-severity fire intervals from 50 to 100 years 
(NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Lodgepole Pine Forest 


This ecological system is widespread in upper montane to subalpine elevations of the Rocky Mountains, 
Intermountain West region, north into the Canadian Rockies and east into mountain "islands" of north- 
central Montana. These are subalpine forests where the dominance of Pinus contorta is related to fire 
history and topo-edaphic conditions. Following stand-replacing fires, Pinus contorta will rapidly colonize 
and develop into dense, even-aged stands. Most forests in this ecological system occur as early- to mid- 
successional forests that developed following fires. This system includes Pinus contorta-dominated 
stands that, while typically persistent for greater than 100-year time frames, may succeed to spruce-fir; in 
the southern and central Rocky Mountains it is seral to Rocky Mountain Subalpine Dry-Mesic Spruce-Fir 
Forest and Woodland. More northern occurrences are seral to Rocky Mountain Subalpine Mesic-Wet 
Spruce-Fir Forest and Woodland. Soils supporting these forests are typically well-drained, gravelly, 
coarse-textured, acidic, and rarely formed from calcareous parent materials. These forests are dominated 
by Pinus contorta with shrub, grass, or barren understories. Sometimes there are intermingled mixed 
conifer/Populus tremuloides stands, with the latter occurring with inclusions of deeper, typically fine- 
textured soils. The shrub stratum may be conspicuous to absent; common species include Arctostaphylos 
uva-ursi, Ceanothus velutinus, Linnaea borealis, Mahonia repens, Menziesia ferruginea (in northern 
occurrences), Purshia tridentata, Rhododendron albiflorum (in northern occurrences), Spiraea betulifolia, 
Spiraea douglasii, Shepherdia canadensis, Vaccinium caespitosum, Vaccinium scoparium, Vaccinium 
membranaceum, Symphoricarpos albus, and Ribes spp. In southern interior British Columbia, this system 
is usually an open lodgepole pine forest found extensively between 1,640 and 5,250 feet (500 and 1,600 
meters) elevation in the Columbia Range. In the Interior Cedar Hemlock and Interior Douglas-fir zones, 
Tsuga heterophylla or Pseudotsuga menziesii may be present. In Alberta, species composition indicates 
the transition to more boreal floristics, including such species as Empetrum nigrum, Ledum 
groenlandicum, Leymus innovatus, and more abundant lichens or mosses such as Cladina spp., 
Hylocomium splendens, and Pleurozium schreberi (NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Subalpine Dry-Mesic Spruce-Fir Forest and Woodland 


Engelmann spruce and subalpine fir forests comprise a substantial part of the subalpine forests of the 
Cascades and Rocky Mountains from southern British Columbia east into Alberta, and south into New 
Mexico and the Intermountain region. They also occur on mountain "islands" of north-central Montana. 
They are the matrix forests of the subalpine zone, with elevations ranging from 4,100 feet (1,275 meters) 
in its northern distribution to 11,000 feet (3,355 meters) in the south. They often represent the highest 
elevation forests in an area. Sites in this system are cold year-round, and precipitation is predominantly in 
the form of snow, which may persist until late summer. Snowpacks are deep and late-lying, and summers 
are cool. Frost is possible almost all summer and may be common in restricted topographic basins and 
benches. Despite their wide distribution, the tree canopy characteristics are remarkably similar, with 
Picea engelmannii and Abies lasiocarpa dominating either mixed or alone. Pseudotsuga menziesii may 
persist in occurrences of this system for long periods without regeneration. Pinus contorta is common in 
many occurrences, and patches of pure Pinus contorta are not uncommon, as well as mixed 
conifer/Populus tremuloides stands. In some areas, such as Wyoming, Picea engelmannii-dominated 
forests are on limestone or dolomite, while nearby codominated spruce-fir forests are on granitic or 
volcanic rocks. Upper elevation examples may have more woodland physiognomy, and Pinus albicaulis 
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can be a seral component. What have been called "ribbon forests" or "tree islands" by some authors are 
included here; they can be found at upper treeline in many areas of the Rockies, including the central and 
northern ranges in Colorado and the Medicine Bow and Bighorn ranges of Wyoming. These are more 
typically islands or ribbons of trees, sometimes with a krummholz form, with open-meadow areas in a 
mosaic. These patterns are controlled by snow deposition and wind-blown ice. Xeric species may include 
Juniperus communis, Linnaea borealis, Mahonia repens, or Vaccinium scoparium. In the Bighorn 
Mountains, Artemisia tridentata is a common shrub. More northern occurrences often have taller, more 
mesic shrub and herbaceous species, such as Empetrum nigrum, Rhododendron albiflorum, and 
Vaccinium membranaceum. Disturbance includes occasional blowdown, insect outbreaks and stand- 
replacing fire. Mean return interval for stand-replacing fire is 222 years as estimated in southeastern 
British Columbia (NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Subalpine Mesic Spruce-Fir Forest and Woodland 


Engelmann spruce and subalpine fir forests comprise a substantial part of the subalpine forests of the 
Cascades and Rocky Mountains from southern British Columbia east into Alberta, south into New 
Mexico and the Intermountain region. They are the matrix forests of the subalpine zone, with elevations 
ranging from 4,100 feet (1,275 meters) in its northern distribution to 11,000 feet (3,355 meters) in the 
south. They often represent the highest elevation forests in an area. Sites in this system are cold year- 
round, and precipitation is predominantly in the form of snow, which may persist until late summer. 
Snowpacks are deep and late-lying, and summers are cool. Frost is possible almost all summer and may 
be common in restricted topographic basins and benches. Despite their wide distribution, the tree canopy 
characteristics are remarkably similar, with Picea engelmannii and Abies lasiocarpa dominating either 
mixed or alone. Pseudotsuga menziesii may persist in occurrences of this system for long periods without 
regeneration. Pinus contorta is common in many occurrences, and patches of pure Pinus contorta are not 
uncommon, as well as mixed conifer/Populus tremuloides stands. In some areas, such as Wyoming, Picea 
engelmannii-dominated forests are on limestone or dolomite, while nearby codominated spruce-fir forests 
are on granitic or volcanic rocks. Xeric species may include Juniperus communis, Linnaea borealis, 
Mahonia repens, or Vaccinium scoparium. More northern occurrences often have taller, more mesic shrub 
and herbaceous species, such as Empetrum nigrum, Rhododendron albiflorum, and Vaccinium 
membranaceum. Disturbance includes occasional blow-down, insect outbreaks and stand-replacing fire 
(University of Idaho 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Subalpine-Montane Limber-Bristlecone Pine Woodland 


This ecological system occurs throughout the Rocky Mountains, south of Montana, on dry, rocky ridges 
and slopes near upper treeline above the matrix spruce-fir forest. It extends down to the lower montane in 
the northeastern Great Basin Mountains where dominated by Pinus flexilis. Sites are harsh, exposed to 
desiccating winds, with rocky substrates and a short growing season that limit plant growth. Higher- 
elevation occurrences are found well into the subalpine-alpine transition on wind-blasted, mostly west- 
facing slopes and exposed ridges. Calcareous substrates are important for Pinus flexilis-dominated 
communities in the northern Rocky Mountains and possibly elsewhere. The open tree canopy is often 
patchy and is strongly dominated by Pinus flexilis or Pinus aristata with the latter restricted to southern 
Colorado, northern New Mexico and the San Francisco Mountains in Arizona. In the Wyoming Rockies 
and northern Great Basin, Pinus albicaulis is found in some occurrences, but is a minor component. Other 
trees such as Juniperus spp., Pinus contorta, Pinus ponderosa, or Pseudotsuga menziesii are occasionally 
present. Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, Cercocarpus ledifolius, Juniperus communis, Mahonia repens, Purshia 
tridentata, Ribes montigenum, or Vaccinium spp. may form an open shrub layer in some stands. The 
herbaceous layer, if present, is generally sparse and composed of xeric graminoids, such as Calamagrostis 
purpurascens, Festuca arizonica, Festuca idahoensis, Festuca thurberi, or Pseudoroegneria spicata, or 
more alpine plants (NatureServe 2012). 
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Southern Rocky Mountain Dry-Mesic Montane Mixed Conifer Forest and 
Woodland 


This is a highly variable ecological system of the montane zone of the Rocky Mountains. It occurs 
throughout the southern Rockies, north and west into Utah, Nevada, Wyoming and Idaho. These are 
mixed-conifer forests occurring on all aspects at elevations ranging from 3,900 to 10,825 feet (1,200 to 
3,300 meters). Rainfall averages less than 29.5 inches (75 centimeters) per year (16 to 24 inches [40 to 60 
centimeters), with summer "monsoons" during the growing season contributing substantial moisture. The 
composition and structure of the overstory are dependent upon the temperature and moisture relationships 
of the site and the successional status of the occurrence. Pseudotsuga menziesii and Abies concolor are 
most frequent, but Pinus ponderosa may be present to codominant. Pinus flexilis is common in Nevada. 
Pseudotsuga menziesii forests occupy drier sites, and Pinus ponderosa is a common codominant. Abies 
concolor-dominated forests occupy cooler sites, such as upper slopes at higher elevations, canyon 
sideslopes, ridgetops, and north- and east-facing slopes that burn somewhat infrequently. Picea pungens 
is most often found in cool, moist locations, often occurring as smaller patches in a matrix of other 
associations. As many as seven conifers can be found growing in the same occurrence, and there are a 
number of cold-deciduous shrub and graminoid species common, including Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, 
Mahonia repens, Paxistima myrsinites, Symphoricarpos oreophilus, Jamesia americana, Quercus 
gambelii, and Festuca arizonica. This system was undoubtedly characterized by a mixed-severity fire 
regime in its "natural condition," characterized by a high degree of variability in lethality and return 
interval (NatureServe 2012). 


Southern Rocky Mountain Mesic Montane Mixed Conifer Forest and Woodland 


These are mixed conifer forests of the Rocky Mountains west into the ranges of the Great Basin, 
occurring predominantly in cool ravines and on north-facing slopes. Elevations range from 3,900 to 
10,825 feet (1,200 to 3,300 meters). Occurrences of this system are found on cooler and more mesic sites 
than Southern Rocky Mountain Dry-Mesic Montane Mixed Conifer Forest and Woodland. Such sites 
include lower and middle slopes of ravines, along stream terraces, moist, concave topographic positions 
and north- and east-facing slopes that burn somewhat infrequently. Pseudotsuga menziesii and Abies 
concolor are most common canopy dominants, but Picea engelmannii, Picea pungens, or Pinus 
ponderosa may be present. This system includes mixed conifer (Populus tremuloides) stands. A number 
of cold-deciduous shrub species can occur, including Acer glabrum, Acer grandidentatum, Alnus incana, 
Betula occidentalis, Cornus sericea, Jamesia americana, Physocarpus malvaceus, Robinia neomexicana, 
Vaccinium membranaceum, and Vaccinium myrtillus. Herbaceous species include Bromus ciliatus, Carex 
geyeri, Carex rossii, Carex siccata, Muhlenbergia virescens, Pseudoroegneria spicata, Erigeron eximius, 
Fragaria virginiana, Luzula parviflora, Osmorhiza berteroi, Packera cardamine, Thalictrum occidentale, 
and Thalictrum fendleri. Naturally occurring fires are of variable return intervals and mostly light, erratic, 
and infrequent due to the cool, moist conditions. 


E.1.10 Mountain Shrub 
Harvested Forest-Shrub Regeneration 


Areas dominated by shrubs; less than 5 meters tall with shrub canopy typically greater than 20 percent of 
total vegetation. This class includes true shrubs, young trees in early successional stage or trees stunted 
from environmental conditions following a tree harvesting event (University of Idaho 2012). 


Inter-Mountain Basins Curl-leaf Mountain-Mahogany Woodland and Shrubland 


This ecological system occurs in hills and mountain ranges of the Intermountain West basins from the 
eastern foothills of the Sierra Nevada northeast to the foothills of the Bighorn Mountains. It typically 
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occurs from 1,950 feet (600 meters) to over 8,600 feet (2,650 meters) in elevation on rocky outcrops or 
escarpments and forms small- to large-patch stands in forested areas. Most stands occur as shrublands on 
ridges and steep rimrock slopes, but they may be composed of small trees in steppe areas. Scattered 
junipers or pines may also occur. This system includes both woodlands and shrublands dominated by 
Cercocarpus ledifolius. Artemisia tridentata ssp. vaseyana, Purshia tridentata, with species of 
Arctostaphylos, Ribes, or Symphoricarpos are often present. Undergrowth is often very sparse and 
dominated by bunch grasses, usually Pseudoroegneria spicata and Festuca idahoensis. Cercocarpus 
ledifolius is a slow-growing, drought-tolerant species that generally does not resprout after burning and 
needs the protection from fire that rocky sites provide (NatureServe 2012). 


Northern Rocky Mountain Montane-Foothill Deciduous Shrubland 


This shrubland ecological system is found in the lower montane and foothill regions around the Columbia 
Basin, and north and east into the northern Rockies, including Alberta and British Columbia. These 
shrublands typically occur below treeline, in the matrix of surrounding low-elevation grasslands and 
sagebrush shrublands. They also occur in the ponderosa pine and Douglas-fir zones, but rarely up into the 
subalpine zone (on dry sites). The shrublands are usually found on steep slopes of canyons and in areas 
with some soil development, either loess deposits or volcanic clays; they occur on all aspects. Fire, 
flooding and erosion all impact these shrublands, but they typically will persist on sites for long periods. 
These communities develop near talus slopes as garlands, at the heads of dry drainages, and toeslopes in 
the moist shrub-steppe and steppe zones. Physocarpus malvaceus, Prunus emarginata, Prunus virginiana, 
Rosa spp., Rhus glabra, Acer glabrum, Amelanchier alnifolia, Symphoricarpos albus, Symphoricarpos 
oreophilus, and Holodiscus discolor are the most common dominant shrubs, occurring alone or any 
combination. In the Alberta's Upper and Lower Foothills subregions, common shrubs include 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, Juniperus communis, Symphoricarpos spp., Amelanchier alnifolia, and Rosa 
spp. Rubus parviflorus and Ceanothus velutinus are other important shrubs in this system, being more 
common in montane occurrences than in subalpine situations. Occurrences in central and eastern 
Wyoming can include Artemisia tridentata ssp. vaseyana and Cercocarpus montanus, but neither of these 
is dominant, and where they occur, the stands are truly mixes of shrubs, often with Amelanchier alnifolia, 
Prunus virginiana, and others being the predominant taxa. In moist areas, Crataegus douglasii can be 
common. Shepherdia canadensis and Spiraea betulifolia can be abundant in some cases but also occur in 
Northern Rocky Mountain Subalpine Deciduous Shrubland. Festuca idahoensis, Festuca campestris, 
Calamagrostis rubescens, Carex geyeri, Koeleria macrantha, Pseudoroegneria spicata, and Poa secunda 
are the most important grasses. Achnatherum thurberianum and Leymus cinereus can be locally 
important. Poa pratensis and Phleum pratense are common introduced grasses. Geum triflorum, 
Potentilla gracilis, Lomatium triternatum, Balsamorhiza sagittata, and species of Eriogonum, Phlox, and 
Erigeron are important forbs (NatureServe 2012). 


Northern Rocky Mountain Subalpine Deciduous Shrubland 


This shrubland ecological system is found in the zone of continuous forest in the upper montane and 
lower subalpine zones of the northern Rocky Mountains. Soils tend to be moist to wet. Stands are 
typically initiated by fires and will persist on sites for long periods because of repeated burns and changes 
in the presence of volatile oils in the soil that impedes tree regeneration. Menziesia ferruginea, Rhamnus 
alnifolia, Ribes lacustre, Rubus parviflorus, Alnus viridis, Rhododendron albiflorum, Sorbus scopulina, 
Sorbus sitchensis, Vaccinium myrtillus, Vaccinium scoparium, and Vaccinium membranaceum are the 
most common dominant shrubs, occurring alone or in any combination. Other shrubs can include 
Shepherdia canadensis and Ceanothus velutinus, but these also commonly occur in Northern Rocky 
Mountain Montane-Foothill Deciduous Shrubland. Rubus parviflorus and Ceanothus velutinus are 
occasionally present, being more common in montane shrublands than in this subalpine system. Important 
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forbs include Xerophyllum tenax, Chamerion angustifolium, and Pteridium aquilinum, reflecting the 
mesic nature of many of these shrublands (NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Gambel Oak-Mixed Montane Shrubland 


This ecological system occurs in the mountains, plateaus and foothills of the southern Rocky Mountains 
and Colorado Plateau, including the Uinta and Wasatch ranges and the Mogollon Rim. These shrublands 
are most commonly found along dry foothills, lower mountain slopes, and at the edge of the western 
Great Plains from approximately 6,500 to 9500 feet (2,000 to 2,900 meters) in elevation, and are often 
situated above pinyon-juniper woodlands. Substrates are variable and include soil types ranging from 
calcareous, heavy, fine-grained loams to sandy loams, gravelly loams, clay loams, deep alluvial sand, or 
coarse gravel. The vegetation is typically dominated by Quercus gambelii alone or codominant with 
Amelanchier alnifolia, Amelanchier utahensis, Artemisia tridentata, Cercocarpus montanus, Prunus 
virginiana, Purshia stansburiana, Purshia tridentata, Robinia neomexicana, Symphoricarpos oreophilus, 
or Symphoricarpos rotundifolius. There may be inclusions of other mesic montane shrublands with 
Quercus gambelii absent or as a relatively minor component. This ecological system intergrades with the 
lower montane-foothills shrubland system and shares many of the same site characteristics. Density and 
cover of Quercus gambelii and Amelanchier spp. often increase after fire (NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Lower Montane-Foothill Shrubland 


This ecological system is found in the foothills, canyon slopes and lower mountains of the Rocky 
Mountains and on outcrops and canyon slopes in the western Great Plains. It ranges from southern New 
Mexico, extending north into Wyoming, and west into the Intermountain West region. These shrublands 
occur between 4,900 and 9,500 feet (1,500 and 2,900 meters) elevation and are usually associated with 
exposed sites, rocky substrates, and dry conditions, which limit tree growth. It is common where Quercus 
gambelii is absent, such as the northern Colorado Front Range and in drier foothills and prairie hills. This 
system is generally drier than Rocky Mountain Gambel Oak-Mixed Montane Shrubland but may include 
mesic montane shrublands where Quercus gambelii does not occur. Cercocarpus montanus dominates 
pure stands in parts of Wyoming and Colorado. Scattered trees or inclusions of grassland patches or 
steppe may be present, but the vegetation is typically dominated by a variety of shrubs, including 
Amelanchier utahensis, Cercocarpus montanus, Purshia tridentata, Rhus trilobata, Ribes cereum, 
Symphoricarpos oreophilus, or Yucca glauca. Grasses are represented as species of Muhlenbergia, 
Bouteloua, Hesperostipa, and Pseudoroegneria spicata. Fires play an important role in this system as the 
dominant shrubs usually have a severe die-back, although some plants will stump sprout. Cercocarpus 
montanus requires a disturbance such as fire to reproduce, either by seed sprout or root-crown sprouting. 
Fire suppression may have allowed an invasion of trees into some of these shrublands, but in many cases 
sites are too xeric for tree growth. In Wyoming, stands where Cercocarpus montanus is a component of 
mixed shrublands are placed in Northern Rocky Mountain Montane-Foothill Deciduous Shrubland 
(NatureServe 2012). 


E.1.11 Pinyon-Juniper 
Colorado Plateau Pinyon-Juniper Shrubland 


This ecological system is characteristic of the rocky mesatops and slopes on the Colorado Plateau and 
western slope of Colorado, but these stunted tree shrublands may extend further upslope along the low- 
elevation margins of taller pinyon-juniper woodlands. Sites are drier than Colorado Plateau Pinyon- 
Juniper Woodland. Substrates are shallow/rocky and shaly soils at lower elevations 3,900 to 6,500 feet 
(1,200 to 2,000 meters). Sparse examples of the system grade into Colorado Plateau Mixed Bedrock 
Canyon and Tableland. The vegetation is dominated by dwarfed (usually less than 9.5 feet [3 meters] tall) 
Pinus edulis and/or Juniperus osteosperma trees forming extensive tall shrublands in the region along 
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low-elevation margins of pinyon-juniper woodlands. Other shrubs, if present, may include Artemisia 
nova, Artemisia tridentata ssp. wyomingensis, Chrysothamnus viscidiflorus, or Coleogyne ramosissima. 
Herbaceous layers are sparse to moderately dense and typically composed of xeric graminoids. 


Colorado Plateau Pinyon-Juniper Woodland 


This ecological system occurs in dry mountains and foothills of the Colorado Plateau region including the 
Western Slope of Colorado to the Wasatch Range, south to the Mogollon Rim, and east into the 
northwestern corner of New Mexico. It is typically found at lower elevations ranging from 4,900 to 8,000 
feet (1,500 to 2,440 meters). These woodlands occur on warm, dry sites on mountain slopes, mesas, 
plateaus, and ridges. Severe climatic events occurring during the growing season, such as frosts and 
drought, are thought to limit the distribution of pinyon-juniper woodlands to relatively narrow altitudinal 
belts on mountainsides. Soils supporting this system vary in texture, ranging from stony, cobbly, gravelly 
sandy loams to clay loam or clay. Pinus edulis and/or Juniperus osteosperma dominate the tree canopy. In 
the southern portion of the Colorado Plateau in northern Arizona and northwestern New Mexico, 
Juniperus monosperma and hybrids of Juniperus spp. may dominate or codominate the tree canopy. 
Juniperus scopulorum may codominate or replace Juniperus osteosperma at higher elevations. 
Understory layers are variable and may be dominated by shrubs, graminoids, or be absent. Associated 
species include Arctostaphylos patula, Artemisia tridentata, Cercocarpus intricatus, Cercocarpus 
montanus, Coleogyne ramosissima, Purshia stansburiana, Purshia tridentata, Quercus gambelii, 
Bouteloua gracilis, Pleuraphis jamesii, Pseudoroegneria spicata, Poa secunda, or Poa fendleriana. This 
system occurs at higher elevations than Great Basin Pinyon-Juniper Woodland and Colorado Plateau 
shrubland systems where sympatric (NatureServe 2012). 


Great Basin Pinyon-Juniper Woodland 


This ecological system occurs on dry mountain ranges of the Great Basin region and eastern foothills of 
the Sierra Nevada south in scattered locations throughout southern California. It is typically found at 
lower elevations ranging from 5,200 to 8,500 feet (1,600 to 2,600 meters). These woodlands occur on 
warm, dry sites on mountain slopes, mesas, plateaus and ridges. Severe climatic events occurring during 
the growing season, such as frosts and drought, are thought to limit the distribution of pinyon-juniper 
woodlands to relatively narrow altitudinal belts on mountainsides. Woodlands dominated by a mix of 
Pinus monophylla and Juniperus osteosperma, pure or nearly pure occurrences of Pinus monophylla, or 
woodlands dominated solely by Juniperus osteosperma comprise this system, but in some regions of 
southern California, Juniperus osteosperma is replaced by Juniperus californica. Cercocarpus ledifolius 
is a common associate. On the east slope of the Sierras in California, Pinus jeffreyi and Juniperus 
occidentalis var. australis may be components of these woodlands. Understory layers are variable. 
Associated species include shrubs such as Arctostaphylos patula, Artemisia arbuscula, Artemisia nova, 
Artemisia tridentata, Cercocarpus ledifolius, Cercocarpus intricatus, Coleogyne ramosissima, Yucca 
brevifolia, Quercus gambelii, Quercus turbinella, Quercus john-tuckeri, Juniperus californica, Quercus 
chrysolepis, and bunch grasses Hesperostipa comata, Festuca idahoensis, Pseudoroegneria spicata, 
Leymus cinereus (= Elymus cinereus), and Poa fendleriana. This system occurs at lower elevations than 
Colorado Plateau Pinyon-Juniper Woodland where sympatric (NatureServe 2012). 


Inter-Mountain Basins Juniper Savanna 


This widespread ecological system occupies dry foothills and sandsheets of western Colorado, 
northwestern New Mexico, northern Arizona, Utah, and west into the Great Basin of Nevada and southern 
Idaho. It is typically found at lower elevations ranging from 4,920 to 7,500 feet (1,500 to 2,300 meters). 
This system is generally found at lower elevations and more xeric sites than Great Basin Pinyon-Juniper 
Woodland or Colorado Plateau Pinyon-Juniper Woodland. These occurrences are found on lower 
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mountain slopes, hills, plateaus, basins and flats often where juniper is expanding into semi-desert 
grasslands and steppe. The vegetation is typically open savanna, although there may be inclusions of 
denser juniper woodlands. This savanna is typically dominated by Juniperus osteosperma trees with high 
cover of perennial bunch grasses and forbs, with Bouteloua gracilis, Hesperostipa comata, and 
Pleuraphis jamesii being most common. In the southern Colorado Plateau, Juniperus monosperma or 
juniper hybrids may dominate the tree layer. Pinyon trees are typically not present because sites are 
outside the ecological or geographic range of Pinus edulis and Pinus monophylla. It has been suggested 
that all Juniperus osteosperma stands in Wyoming be placed in Colorado Plateau Pinyon-Juniper 
Woodland. This savanna system does not occur in Wyoming (NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Foothill Limber Pine-Juniper Woodland 


This ecological system occurs in foothill and lower montane zones in the Rocky Mountains from northern 
Montana south to central Colorado and on escarpments across Wyoming extending out into the western 
Great Plains. Elevation ranges from 3,280 to 7,870 feet (1,000 to 2,400 meters). It occurs generally below 
continuous forests of Pseudotsuga menziesii or Pinus ponderosa and can occur in large stands well in the 
zone of continuous forests in the northeastern Rocky Mountains. It is restricted to shallow soils and 
fractured bedrock derived from a variety of parent material, including limestone, sandstone, dolomite, 
granite and colluvium. Soils have a high rock component (typically over 50 percent cover) and are coarse- 
to fine-textured, often gravelly and calcareous. Slopes are typically moderately steep to steep. At higher 
elevations, it is limited to the most xeric aspects on rock outcrops, and at lower elevations to the relatively 
mesic north aspects. Fire is infrequent and spotty because rocky substrates prevent a continuous 
vegetation canopy needed to spread. Vegetation is characterized by an open-tree canopy or patchy 
woodland that is dominated by either Pinus flexilis, Juniperus osteosperma, or Juniperus scopulorum. 
Pinus edulis is not present. A sparse to moderately dense short-shrub layer, if present, may include a 
variety of shrubs, such as Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, Artemisia nova, Artemisia tridentata, Cercocarpus 
ledifolius, Cercocarpus montanus, Dasiphora fruticosa ssp. floribunda, Ericameria nauseosa, Juniperus 
horizontalis, Purshia tridentata, Rhus trilobata, Rosa woodsii, Shepherdia canadensis (important in 
Montana stands), Symphoricarpos albus, or Symphoricarpos oreophilus. Herbaceous layers are generally 
sparse, but range to moderately dense, and are typically dominated by perennial graminoids such as 
Bouteloua gracilis, Festuca idahoensis, Festuca campestris, Danthonia intermedia, Leucopoa kingii, 
Hesperostipa comata, Koeleria macrantha, Piptatherum micranthum, Poa secunda, or Pseudoroegneria 
spicata. In this ecological system, there may be small patches of grassland or shrubland composed of 
some of the above species. In Wyoming, some limber pine stands are found up to 8,000 feet (2,440 
meters) elevation and are still included in this system (NatureServe 2012). 


Southern Rocky Mountain Pinyon-Juniper Woodland 


This southern Rocky Mountain ecological system occurs on dry mountains and foothills in southern 
Colorado east of the Continental Divide, in mountains and plateaus of north-central New Mexico, and 
extends out onto limestone breaks in the southeastern Great Plains. These woodlands occur on warm, dry 
sites on mountain slopes, mesas, plateaus, and ridges. Severe climatic events occurring during the 
growing season, such as frosts and drought, are thought to limit the distribution of pinyon-juniper 
woodlands to relatively narrow altitudinal belts on mountainsides. Soils supporting this system vary in 
texture ranging from stony, cobbly, gravelly sandy loams to clay loam or clay. Pinus edulis and/or 
Juniperus monosperma dominate the tree canopy. Juniperus scopulorum may codominate or replace 
Juniperus monosperma at higher elevations. Stands with Juniperus osteosperma are representative the 
Colorado Plateau and are not included in this system. In southern transitional areas between Madrean 
Pinyon-Juniper Woodland and Southern Rocky Mountain Pinyon-Juniper Woodland in central New 
Mexico, Juniperus deppeana becomes common. Understory layers are variable and may be dominated by 
shrubs, graminoids, or be absent. Associated species are more typical of southern Rocky Mountains than 
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the Colorado Plateau and include Artemisia bigelovii, Cercocarpus montanus, Quercus gambelii, 
Achnatherum scribneri, Bouteloua gracilis, Festuca arizonica, or Pleuraphis jamesii (NatureServe 2012). 


E.1.12 Ponderosa Pine 
Northern Rocky Mountain Foothill Conifer Wooded Steppe 


This inland Pacific Northwest ecological system occurs in the foothills of the northern Rocky Mountains 
in the Columbia Plateau region and west along the foothills of the Modoc Plateau and eastern Cascades 
into southern interior British Columbia. It also occurs east across Idaho into the eastern foothills of the 
Montana Rockies. The system may also occur on the lower treeline slopes of the Wyoming Rockies. 
These wooded steppes occur at the lower treeline/ecotone between grasslands or shrublands and forests 
and woodlands, typically on warm, dry, exposed sites too droughty to support a closed tree canopy. This 
is not a fire-maintained system. The "savanna" character results from a climate-edaphic interaction that 
results in widely scattered trees over shrubs or grasses, and even in the absence of fire, a "woodland" or 
"forest" structure will not be obtained. Elevations range from less than 1,640 feet (500 meters) in British 
Columbia to 5,200 feet (1,600 meters) in the central Idaho Mountains. Occurrences are found on all 
slopes and aspects; however, moderately steep to very steep slopes or ridgetops are most common. This 
system can occur in association with cliff and canyon systems. It generally occurs on glacial till, glacio- 
fluvial sand and gravel, dune, basaltic rubble, colluvium, to deep loess or volcanic ash-derived soils, with 
characteristic features of good aeration and drainage, coarse textures, circumneutral to slightly acidic pH, 
an abundance of mineral material, rockiness, and periods of drought during the growing season. These 
can also occur on areas of sand dunes, scablands, and pumice where the edaphic conditions limit tree 
abundance. Pinus ponderosa (vars. ponderosa and scopulorum) and Pseudotsuga menziesii are the 
predominant conifers (not always together); Pinus flexilis may be present or common in the tree canopy. 
In interior British Columbia, Pseudotsuga menziesii 1s the characteristic canopy dominant. In transition 
areas with big sagebrush steppe systems, Purshia tridentata, Artemisia tridentata ssp. wyomingensis, 
Artemisia tridentata ssp. tridentata, and Artemisia tripartita may be common in fire-protected sites such 
as rocky areas. Deciduous shrubs, such as Physocarpus malvaceus, Symphoricarpos albus, or Spiraea 
betulifolia, can be abundant in more northerly sites or more moist climates. Important grass species 
include Pseudoroegneria spicata, Poa secunda, Hesperostipa spp., Achnatherum spp., and Elymus 
elymoides (NatureServe 2012). 


Southern Rocky Mountain Ponderosa Pine Woodland 


This very widespread ecological system is most common throughout the cordillera of the Rocky 
Mountains, from the Greater Yellowstone region south. It is also found in the Colorado Plateau region, 
west into scattered locations of the Great Basin. Its easternmost extent in Wyoming is in the Bighorn 
Mountains. These woodlands occur at the lower treeline/ecotone between grassland or shrubland and 
more mesic coniferous forests typically in warm, dry, exposed sites. Elevations range from less than 
6,230 feet (1,900 meters) in northern Wyoming to 9,180 feet (2,800 meters) in the New Mexico 
Mountains. Occurrences are found on all slopes and aspects; however, moderately steep to very steep 
slopes or ridgetops are most common. This ecological system generally occurs on soils derived from 
igneous, metamorphic, and sedimentary material, with characteristic features of good aeration and 
drainage, coarse textures, circumneutral to slightly acidic pH, an abundance of mineral material, 
rockiness, and periods of drought during the growing season. Northern Rocky Mountain Ponderosa Pine 
Woodland and Savanna in the eastern Cascades, Okanogan, and northern Rockies regions receives winter 
and spring rains, and thus has a greater spring "green-up" than the drier woodlands in the central Rockies. 
Pinus ponderosa (primarily var. scopulorum and var. ponderosa (= var. brachyptera)) is the predominant 
conifer; Pseudotsuga menziesii, Pinus edulis, Pinus contorta, Populus tremuloides, and Juniperus spp. 
may be present in the tree canopy. The understory is usually shrubby, with Artemisia nova, Artemisia 
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tridentata, Arctostaphylos patula, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, Cercocarpus montanus, Purshia stansburiana, 
Purshia tridentata, Quercus gambelii, Symphoricarpos spp., Prunus virginiana, Amelanchier alnifolia 
(less so in Montana), and Rosa spp. common species. Pseudoroegneria spicata, Pascopyrum smithii, and 
species of Hesperostipa, Achnatherum, Festuca, Muhlenbergia, and Bouteloua are some of the common 
grasses. Mixed fire regimes and ground fires of variable return intervals maintain these woodlands, 
depending on climate, degree of soil development, and understory density (NatureServe 2012). 


E.1.13 Riparian 
Great Basin Foothill and Lower Montane Riparian Woodland and Shrubland 


This system occurs in mountain ranges of the Great Basin and along the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevada in a broad elevation range from about 4,000 feet (1,220 meters) to over 7,000 feet (2,135 meters). 
This system often occurs as a mosaic of multiple communities that are tree-dominated with a diverse 
shrub component. The variety of plant associations connected to this system reflects elevation, stream 
gradient, floodplain width, and flooding events. Dominant trees may include Abies concolor, Alnus 
incana, Betula occidentalis, Populus angustifolia, Populus balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa, Populus 
fremontii, Salix laevigata, Salix gooddingii, and Pseudotsuga menziesii. Dominant shrubs include 
Artemisia cana, Cornus sericea, Salix exigua, Salix lasiolepis, Salix lemmonii, or Salix lutea. Herbaceous 
layers are often dominated by species of Carex and Juncus, and perennial grasses and mesic forbs such 
Deschampsia caespitosa, Elymus trachycaulus, Glyceria striata, Iris missouriensis, Maianthemum 
stellatum, or Thalictrum fendleri. Introduced forage species such as Agrostis stolonifera, Poa pratensis, 
Phleum pratense, and the weedy annual Bromus tectorum are often present in disturbed stands. These are 
disturbance-driven systems that require flooding, scour and deposition for germination and maintenance. 
Livestock grazing is a major influence in altering structure, composition, and function of the community 
(NatureServe 2012). 


Introduced Riparian and Wetland Vegetation 


Vegetation dominated (typically greater than 60 percent canopy cover) by introduced species. These are 
spontaneous, self-perpetuating, and not (immediately) the result of planting, cultivation, or human 
maintenance. Land occupied by introduced vegetation is generally permanently altered (converted) unless 
restoration efforts are undertaken. Specifically, land cover is significantly altered/disturbed by introduced 
riparian and wetland vegetation (University of Idaho 2012). 


Northwestern Great Plains Riparian 


This system is found in the riparian areas of medium and small rivers and streams throughout the 
northwestern Great Plains. It is likely most common in the Northern Great Plains Steppe. This system 
occurs in the Upper Missouri and tributaries starting at the Niobrara, White, Cheyenne, Belle Fourche, 
Moreau, Grand, Heart, Little Missouri, Yellowstone, Powder, Tongue, Bighorn, Wind, Milk, Musselshell, 
Marias, and Teton rivers; and in Canada, the Southern Saskatchewan, Red Deer and Old Man rivers to 
where they extend into Rocky Mountain Lower Montane-Foothill Riparian Woodland and Shrubland or 
Northern Rocky Mountain Lower Montane Riparian Woodland and Shrubland. These are found on 
alluvial soils in highly variable landscape settings, from deep cut ravines to wide, braided streambeds. 
Hydrologically, these tend to be more flashy with less developed floodplain than on larger rivers, and 
typically dry down completely for some portion of the year. Dominant vegetation shares much with 
generally drier portions of larger floodplain systems downstream, but overall abundance of vegetation is 
generally lower. Communities in this system range from riparian forests and shrublands to gravel/sand 
flats. Dominant species include Populus deltoides, Populus balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa, Salix ssp., 
Artemisia cana ssp. cana, and Pascopyrum smithii. These areas are often subjected to heavy grazing 
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and/or agriculture and can be heavily degraded. Another factor is that groundwater depletion and lack of 
fire have created additional species changes (NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Bigtooth Maple Ravine Woodland 


This ecological system occurs in cool ravines, on toeslopes and slump benches associated with riparian 
areas in the northern and central Wasatch Range and Tavaputs Plateau extending into southern Idaho, as 
well as in scattered localities in southwestern Utah, central Arizona and New Mexico and the Trans-Pecos 
of Texas. Substrates are typically rocky colluvial or alluvial soils with favorable soil moisture. These 
woodlands are dominated by Acer grandidentatum but may include mixed stands codominated by 
Quercus gambelii or with scattered conifers. Some stands may include Acer negundo or Populus 
tremuloides as minor components. It also occurs on steeper, north-facing slopes at higher elevations, often 
adjacent to Rocky Mountain Gambel Oak-Mixed Montane Shrubland or Rocky Mountain Aspen Forest 
and Woodland (NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Lower Montane Riparian Woodland and Shrubland 


This ecological system of the northern Rocky Mountains and the east slopes of the Cascades consists of 
deciduous, coniferous, and mixed conifer-deciduous forests that occur on streambanks and river 
floodplains of the lower montane and foothill zones. Riparian forest stands are maintained by annual 
flooding and hydric soils throughout the growing season. Riparian forests are often accompanied by 
riparian shrublands or open areas dominated by wet meadows. Populus balsamifera is the key indicator 
species. Several other tree species can be mixed in the canopy, including Populus tremuloides, Betula 
papyrifera, Betula occidentalis, Picea mariana, and Picea glauca. Abies grandis, Thuja plicata, and 
Tsuga heterophylla are commonly dominant canopy species in western Montana and northern Idaho 
occurrences, in lower montane riparian zones. Shrub understory components include Cornus sericea, 
Acer glabrum, Alnus incana, Betula papyrifera, Oplopanax horridus, and Symphoricarpos albus. Ferns 
and forbs of mesic sites are commonly present in many occurrences, including such species as Athyrium 
filix-femina, Gymnocarpium dryopteris, and Senecio triangularis (NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Subalpine-Montane Riparian Shrubland 


This system is found throughout the Rocky Mountain cordillera from New Mexico north into Montana 
and northwestern Alberta, and also occurs in mountainous areas of the Intermountain West region and 
Colorado Plateau. These are montane to subalpine riparian shrublands occurring as narrow bands of 
shrubs lining streambanks and alluvial terraces in narrow to wide, low-gradient valley bottoms and 
floodplains with sinuous stream channels. Generally, the system is found at higher elevations, but can be 
found anywhere from 4,920 to 11,400 feet (1,500 to 3,475 meters), and may occur at even lower 
elevations in the Canadian Rockies. Occurrences can also be found around seeps, fens, and isolated 
springs on hillslopes away from valley bottoms. Many of the plant associations found in this system are 
associated with beaver activity. This system often occurs as a mosaic of multiple communities that are 
shrub- and herb-dominated and includes above-treeline, willow-dominated, snowmelt-fed basins that feed 
into streams. The dominant shrubs reflect the large elevational gradient and include Alnus incana, Betula 
glandulosa, Betula occidentalis, Cornus sericea, Salix bebbiana, Salix boothii, Salix brachycarpa, Salix 
drummondiana, Salix eriocephala, Salix geyeriana, Salix monticola, Salix planifolia, and Salix wolfii. 
Generally the upland vegetation surrounding these riparian systems are of either conifer or aspen forests 
(NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Subalpine-Montane Riparian Woodland 


This riparian woodland system is comprised of seasonally flooded forests and woodlands found at 
montane to subalpine elevations of the Rocky Mountain cordillera, from southern New Mexico north into 
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Montana, and west into the Intermountain region and the Colorado Plateau. It occurs throughout the 
interior of British Columbia and the eastern slopes of the Cascade Mountains. This system contains the 
conifer and aspen woodlands that line montane streams. These are communities tolerant of periodic 
flooding and high water tables. Snowmelt moisture in this system may create shallow water tables or 
seeps for a portion of the growing season. Stands typically occur at elevations between 4,920 and 

10,830 feet (1,500 and 3,300 meters), farther north elevation ranges between 2,950 and 6,560 feet (900 
and 2,000 meters). This is confined to specific riparian environments occurring on floodplains or terraces 
of rivers and streams, in V-shaped, narrow valleys and canyons (where there is cold-air drainage). Less 
frequently, occurrences are found in moderate-wide valley bottoms on large floodplains along broad, 
meandering rivers, and on pond or lake margins. Dominant tree species vary across the latitudinal range, 
although it usually includes Abies lasiocarpa and/or Picea engelmannii; other important species include 
Pseudotsuga menziesii, Picea pungens, Picea engelmannii X glauca, Populus tremuloides, and Juniperus 
scopulorum. Other trees possibly present but not usually dominant include Alnus incana, Abies concolor, 
Abies grandis, Pinus contorta, Populus angustifolia, Populus balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa, and Juniperus 
osteosperma (NatureServe 2012). 


Western Great Plains Floodplain 


This ecological system is found in the floodplains of medium and large rivers of the western Great Plains. 
It occurs on the lower reaches of the North and South Platte, Platte, Arkansas, and Canadian rivers. 
Alluvial soils and periodic, intermediate flooding (every 5 to 25 years) typify this system. These are the 
perennial big rivers of the region with hydrologic dynamics largely driven by snowmelt in the mountains, 
instead of local precipitation events. Dominant communities in this system range from floodplain forests 
to wet meadows to gravel/sand flats; however, they are linked by underlying soils and the flooding 
regime. Dominant species include Populus deltoides and Salix spp. Grass cover underneath the trees is an 
important part of this system and is a mix of tallgrass species, including Panicum virgatum and 
Andropogon gerardii. Sometimes, Tamarix spp. and less desirable or exotic grasses and forbs can invade 
degraded areas in the floodplains, especially in the western portion of the province. These areas are often 
subjected to heavy grazing and/or agriculture and can be heavily degraded. Groundwater depletion and 
lack of fire have created additional alterations in species composition. In most cases, the majority of the 
wet meadow and prairie communities may be extremely degraded or extirpated from examples of this 
system (NatureServe 2012). 


Western Great Plains Riparian Woodland and Shrubland 


These are the stream and creek-side woodlands and shrublands found in the western Great Plains. They 
usually occur in shortgrass prairie or other types of grasslands. They occur in draws and along small 
rivers in deep cut ravines to wider meandering streambeds. Flows in these streams can be flashy, and may 
dry down completely for some portion of the year. Dominant species vary with the size of the stream and 
valley type. Plains cottonwood, willows and silver sagebrush are the most common with an herbaceous 
understory composed of grasses including little bluestem, western wheatgrass, and sand dropseed. Heavy 
use such as frequent livestock grazing or heavy agricultural runoff can increase stream salinity resulting 
in non-native trees such as tamarisk and Russian olive replacing native species. See also a similar system 
that occurs along larger rivers, for example the South Platte, called the Western Great Plains Floodplain 
System (University of Idaho 2012). 


E.1.14 Shrub/Shrub Steppe 
Colorado Plateau Blackbrush-Mormon-tea Shrubland 


This ecological system occurs in the Colorado Plateau on benchlands, colluvial slopes, pediments or 
bajadas. Elevation ranges from 1,835 to 5,410 feet (560 to 1,650 meters). Substrates are shallow, typically 
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calcareous, non-saline and gravelly or sandy soils over sandstone or limestone bedrock, caliche or 
limestone alluvium. It also occurs in deeper soils on sandy plains where it may have invaded desert 
grasslands. The vegetation is characterized by extensive open shrublands dominated by Coleogyne 
ramosissima often with Ephedra viridis, Ephedra torreyana, or Grayia spinosa. Sandy portions may 
include Artemisia filifolia as codominant. The herbaceous layer is sparse and composed of graminoids 
such as Achnatherum hymenoides, Pleuraphis jamesii, or Sporobolus cryptandrus (NatureServe 2012). 


Colorado Plateau Mixed Low Sagebrush Shrubland 


This ecological system occurs in the Colorado Plateau, Tavaputs Plateau and Uinta Basin in canyons, 
gravelly draws, hilltops, and dry flats at elevations generally below 5,900 feet (1,800 meters). Soils are 
often rocky, shallow, and alkaline. This type extends across northern New Mexico into the southern Great 
Plains on limestone hills. It includes open shrublands and steppe dominated by Artemisia nova or 
Artemisia bigelovii sometimes with Artemisia tridentata ssp. wyomingensis codominant. Semi-arid 
grasses such as Achnatherum hymenoides, Aristida purpurea, Bouteloua gracilis, Hesperostipa comata, 
Pleuraphis jamesii, or Poa fendleriana are often present and may form a graminoid layer with over 25 
percent cover (NatureServe 2012). 


Great Basin Xeric Mixed Sagebrush Shrubland 


This ecological system occurs in the Great Basin on dry flats and plains, alluvial fans, rolling hills, rocky 
hillslopes, saddles and ridges at elevations between 3,280 and 8,525 feet (1,000 and 2,600 meters). Sites 
are dry, often exposed to desiccating winds, with typically shallow, rocky, non-saline soils. Shrublands 
are dominated by Artemisia nova (mid and low elevations), Artemisia arbuscula ssp. longicaulis, or 
Artemisia arbuscula ssp. longiloba (higher elevation) and may be codominated by Artemisia tridentata 
ssp. wyomingensis or Chrysothamnus viscidiflorus. Other shrubs that may be present include Atriplex 
confertifolia, Ephedra spp., Ericameria spp., Grayia spinosa, Lycium shockleyi, Picrothamnus 
desertorum, Sarcobatus vermiculatus, and Tetradymia spp. The herbaceous layer is likely sparse and 
composed of perennial bunch grasses, such as Achnatherum hymenoides, Achnatherum speciosum, 
Achnatherum thurberianum, Elymus elymoides, or Poa secunda (NatureServe 2012). 


Inter-Mountain Basins Greasewood Flat 


This ecological system occurs throughout much of the western United States in Intermountain basins and 
extends onto the western Great Plains and into central Montana. It typically occurs near drainages on 
stream terraces and flats or may form rings around more sparsely vegetated playas. Sites typically have 
saline soils, a shallow water table and flood intermittently, but remain dry for most growing seasons. The 
water table remains high enough to maintain vegetation, despite salt accumulations. This system usually 
occurs as a mosaic of multiple communities, with open to moderately dense shrublands dominated or 
codominated by Sarcobatus vermiculatus. Other shrubs that may be present to codominant in some 
occurrences include Atriplex canescens, Atriplex confertifolia, Atriplex gardneri, Artemisia tridentata ssp. 
wyomingensis, Artemisia tridentata ssp. tridentata, Artemisia cana ssp. cana, or Krascheninnikovia 
lanata. Occurrences are often surrounded by mixed salt desert scrub or big sagebrush shrublands. The 
herbaceous layer, if present, is usually dominated by graminoids. There may be inclusions of Sporobolus 
airoides, Pascopyrum smithii, Distichlis spicata (where water remains ponded the longest), Calamovilfa 
longifolia, Poa pratensis, Puccinellia nuttalliana, or Eleocharis palustris herbaceous types (NatureServe 
2012). 


Inter-Mountain Basins Mat Saltbush Shrubland 


This ecological system occurs on gentle slopes and rolling plains in the northern Colorado Plateau and 
Uinta Basin on Mancos shale and arid, windswept basins and plains across parts of Wyoming. It is also 
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found in eastern Wyoming in Great Plains areas, and may extend north into Montana and Canada. 
Substrates are shallow, typically saline, alkaline, fine-textured soils developed from shale or alluvium and 
may be associated with shale badlands. Infiltration rate is typically low. These landscapes typically 
support dwarf-shrublands composed of relatively pure stands of Atriplex spp., such as Atriplex corrugata 
(in Colorado and Utah) or Atriplex gardneri (Wyoming and Montana into Canada). Other dominant or 
codominant dwarf-shrubs may include Artemisia longifolia, Artemisia pedatifida (very important in 
Wyoming, rare in Colorado stands), or Picrothamnus desertorum, sometimes with a mix of other low 
shrubs, such as Krascheninnikovia lanata or Tetradymia spinosa. Atriplex confertifolia or Atriplex 
canescens may be present but do not codominate. Artemisia tridentata ssp. wyomingensis can occur in 
patches in this system. The herbaceous layer is typically sparse. Scattered perennial forbs occur, such as 
Xylorhiza glabriuscula and Sphaeralcea grossulariifolia; perennial grasses Achnatherum hymenoides, 
Bouteloua gracilis (not in Wyoming), Elymus elymoides, Elymus lanceolatus ssp. lanceolatus, 
Pascopyrum smithii, Poa secunda, or Sporobolus airoides may dominate the herbaceous layer. In less 
saline areas, there may be inclusions of grasslands dominated by Hesperostipa comata, Leymus salinus, 
Pascopyrum smithii, or Pseudoroegneria spicata. In Wyoming and possibly elsewhere, inclusions of non- 
saline, gravelly barrens or rock outcrops dominated by cushion plants such as Arenaria hookeri and Phlox 
hoodii without dwarf-shrubs may be present (these are not restricted to this system). Annuals are 
seasonally present and may include Eriogonum inflatum, Plantago tweedyi, Monolepis nuttalliana, and 
the introduced annual grass Bromus tectorum. In Montana, Atriplex gardneri also occurs associated with 
badlands, and determining which system it falls into may be difficult (NatureServe 2012). 


Inter-Mountain Basins Mixed Salt Desert Scrub 


This extensive ecological system includes open-canopied shrublands of typically saline basins, alluvial 
slopes and plains across the Intermountain western United States This type also extends in limited 
distribution into the southern Great Plains. Substrates are often saline and calcareous, medium- to fine- 
textured, alkaline soils, but include some coarser-textured soils. The vegetation is characterized by a 
typically open to moderately dense shrubland composed of one or more Atriplex species, such as Atriplex 
confertifolia, Atriplex canescens, Atriplex polycarpa, or Atriplex spinifera. Grayia spinosa tends to occur 
on coppice dunes that may have a silty component to them. Northern occurrences lack Atriplex species 
and are typically dominated by Grayia spinosa, Krascheninnikovia lanata, and/or Artemisia tridentata. 
Other shrubs present to codominant may include Artemisia tridentata ssp. wyomingensis, Chrysothamnus 
viscidiflorus, Ericameria nauseosa, Ephedra nevadensis, Grayia spinosa, Krascheninnikovia lanata, 
Lycium spp., Picrothamnus desertorum, or Tetradymia spp. In Wyoming, occurrences are typically a mix 
of Atriplex confertifolia, Grayia spinosa, Artemisia tridentata ssp. wyomingensis, Sarcobatus 
vermiculatus, Krascheninnikovia lanata, and various Ericameria or Chrysothamnus species. Some places 
are a mix of Atriplex confertifolia and Artemisia tridentata ssp. wyomingensis. In the Great Basin, 
Sarcobatus vermiculatus is generally absent but, if present, does not codominate. The herbaceous layer 
varies from sparse to moderately dense and is dominated by perennial graminoids such as Achnatherum 
hymenoides, Bouteloua gracilis, Elymus lanceolatus ssp. lanceolatus, Pascopyrum smithii, Pleuraphis 
jamesii, Pleuraphis rigida, Poa secunda, or Sporobolus airoides. Various forbs are also present 
(NatureServe 2012). 


Inter-Mountain Basins Semi-Desert Shrub-Steppe 


This ecological system occurs throughout the Intermountain western United States, typically at lower 
elevations on alluvial fans and flats with moderate to deep soils, and extends into south-central Montana 
between the Pryor and Beartooth ranges where a distinct rainshadow effect occurs. This semi-arid shrub- 
steppe is typically dominated by graminoids (greater than 25 percent cover) with an open shrub to 
moderately dense woody layer with a typically strong graminoid layer. The most widespread (but not 
dominant) species is Pseudoroegneria spicata, which occurs from the Columbia Basin to the northern 
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Rockies. Characteristic grasses include Achnatherum hymenoides, Bouteloua gracilis, Distichlis spicata, 
Poa secunda, Poa fendleriana, Sporobolus airoides, Hesperostipa comata, Pleuraphis jamesii, and 
Leymus salinus. The woody layer is often a mixture of shrubs and dwarf-shrubs, although it may be 
dominated by a single species. Characteristic species include Atriplex canescens, Artemisia tridentata, 
Chrysothamnus greenei, Chrysothamnus viscidiflorus, Ephedra spp., Ericameria nauseosa, Gutierrezia 
sarothrae, and Krascheninnikovia lanata. Artemisia tridentata or Atriplex canescens may be present but 
does not dominate. Annual grasses, especially the exotics Bromus japonicus and Bromus tectorum, may 
be present to abundant. Forbs are generally of low importance and are highly variable across the range but 
may be diverse in some occurrences. The general aspect of occurrences may be either open shrubland 
with patchy grasses or patchy open herbaceous layers. Disturbance may be important in maintaining the 
woody component. Microphytic crust is very important in some stands (NatureServe 2012). 


Southern Colorado Plateau Sand Shrubland 


This large-patch ecological system is found on the south-central Colorado Plateau in northeastern Arizona 
extending into southern and central Utah. It occurs on windswept mesas, broad basins and plains at low to 
moderate elevations (4,260 to 5,900 feet [1,300 to 1,800 meters]). Substrates are stabilized sandsheets or 
shallow to moderately deep sandy soils that may form small hummocks or small coppice dunes. This 
semi-arid, open shrubland is typically dominated by short shrubs (10 to 30 percent cover) with a sparse 
graminoid layer. The woody layer is often a mixture of shrubs and dwarf-shrubs. Characteristic species 
include Ephedra cutleri, Ephedra torreyana, Ephedra viridis, and Artemisia filifolia. Coleogyne 
ramosissima 1s typically not present. Poliomintha incana, Parryella filifolia, Quercus havardii var. 
tuckeri, or Ericameria nauseosa may be present to dominant locally. Ephedra cutleri and Ephedra viridis 
often assume a distinctive matty growth form. Characteristic grasses include Achnatherum hymenoides, 
Bouteloua gracilis, Hesperostipa comata, and Pleuraphis jamesii. The general aspect of occurrences is an 
open low shrubland but may include small blowouts and dunes. Occasionally grasses may be moderately 
abundant locally and form a distinct layer. Disturbance may be important in maintaining the woody 
component. Eolian processes are evident, such as pediceled plants, occasional blowouts or small dunes, 
but the generally higher vegetative cover and less prominent geomorphic features distinguish this system 
from Inter-Mountain Basins Active and Stabilized Dune (NatureServe 2012). 


Wyoming Basins Dwarf Sagebrush Shrubland and Steppe 


This windswept ecological system is composed of dwarf sagebrush shrubland and shrub-steppe that forms 
matrix vegetation and large patches on the margins of high-elevation basins in central and southern 
Wyoming. Typical sites are gently rolling hills and long, gently sloping pediments and fans. These sites 
are very windy and have shallow, often rocky soils. The distinguishing feature of this system is a short- 
shrub stratum in which dwarf-shrubs (less than 12 inches [30 centimeters] tall) contribute at least two- 
thirds of the woody canopy. Four sagebrush taxa may dominate the shrub stratum: Artemisia tripartita 
ssp. rupicola, Artemisia nova, Artemisia arbuscula ssp. longiloba, and wind-dwarfed Artemisia tridentata 
ssp. wyomingensis. Two or more of these sagebrushes often codominate, but any of them may occur 
alone. Where graminoids are common and tall, the vegetation often has the appearance of grassland 
without shrubs; the shrubs are obvious only when the vegetation is viewed from up close. Where 
graminoids contribute less cover, the vegetation is a compact shrubland. The herbaceous component of 
the vegetation includes both rhizomatous and bunch-form graminoids, cushion plants, and other low- 
growing forbs. Bouteloua gracilis, a common species of Inter-Mountain Basins Big Sagebrush Steppe in 
Wyoming, is absent (NatureServe 2012). 
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E.1.15 Water 
Open Water (Fresh) 


All areas of open water, generally less than 25 percent cover of vegetation or soil. Specifically, inland 
waters of streams, rivers, ponds and lakes (University of Idaho 2012). 


E.1.16 Wetlands 
Great Plains Prairie Pothole 


The prairie pothole system is found primarily in the glaciated northern Great Plains of the United States 
and Canada, and is dominated by depressional wetlands formed by glaciers scraping the landscape during 
the Pleistocene era. This system is typified by several classes of wetlands distinguished by changes in 
topography, soils and hydrology. Many of the basins in this system are closed basins and receive irregular 
inputs of water from their surroundings (groundwater and precipitation), and export water as 
groundwater. Hydrology of the potholes is complex. Precipitation and runoff from snowmelt are often the 
principal water sources, with groundwater inflow secondary. Evapotranspiration is the major water loss, 
with seepage loss secondary. Most of the wetlands and lakes contain water that is alkaline (pH greater 
than 7.4). The concentration of dissolved solids results in water that ranges from fresh to extremely saline. 
The flora and vegetation of this system are a function of the topography, water regime, and salinity. In 
addition, because of periodic droughts and wet periods, many wetlands in this system may undergo 
vegetation cycles. This system includes elements of emergent marshes and wet, sedge meadows that 
develop into a pattern of concentric rings. This system is responsible for a significant percentage of the 
annual production of many economically important waterfowl in North America and houses more than 50 
percent of North American's migratory waterfowl, with several species reliant on this system for breeding 
and feeding. Much of the original extent of this system has been converted to agriculture, and only 
approximately 40 to 50 percent of the system remains undrained (NatureServe 2012). 


Inter-Mountain Basins Interdunal Swale Wetland 


This ecological system occurs in dune fields in the Intermountain western United States as small (usually 
less than 0.1 hectare) interdunal wetlands that occur in wind deflation areas, where sands are scoured 
down to the water table. Small ponds may be associated. The water table may be perched over an 
impermeable layer of caliche or clay or, in the case of the Great Sand Dunes of Colorado, a geologic dike 
that creates a closed basin that traps water. These wetland areas are typically dominated by common 
emergent herbaceous vegetation such as species of Eleocharis, Juncus, and Schoenoplectus. Dune field 
ecological processes distinguish these emergent wetlands from similar non-dune wetlands (NatureServe 
2012). 


North American Arid West Emergent Marsh 


This widespread ecological system occurs throughout much of the arid and semi-arid regions of western 
North America, typically surrounded by savanna, shrub-steppe, steppe, or desert vegetation. Natural 
marshes may occur in depressions in the landscape (ponds, kettle ponds), as fringes around lakes, and 
along slow-flowing streams and rivers (such riparian marshes are also referred to as sloughs). Marshes are 
frequently or continually inundated, with water depths up to 6.5 feet (2 meters). Water levels may be 
stable, or may fluctuate 3.3 feet (1 meter) or more over the course of the growing season. Water chemistry 
may include some alkaline or semi-alkaline situations, but the alkalinity is highly variable even in the 
same complex of wetlands. Marshes have distinctive soils that are typically mineral, but can also 
accumulate organic material. Soils have characteristics that result from long periods of anaerobic 
conditions in the soils (e.g., gleyed soils, high organic content, redoximorphic features). The vegetation is 
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characterized by herbaceous plants that are adapted to saturated soil conditions. Common emergent and 
floating vegetation includes species of Scirpus and/or Schoenoplectus, Typha, Juncus, Potamogeton, 
Polygonum, Nuphar, and Phalaris. This system may also include areas of relatively deep water with 
floating-leaved plants (Lemna, Potamogeton, and Brasenia) and submerged and floating plants 
(Myriophyllum, Ceratophyllum, and Elodea) (NatureServe 2012). 


Rocky Mountain Subalpine-Montane Fen 


This system occurs infrequently throughout the Rocky Mountains from Colorado north into Canada. It is 
confined to specific environments defined by groundwater discharge, soil chemistry, and peat 
accumulation of at least 15.75 inches (40 centimeters). This system includes extreme rich fens and iron 
fens, both being quite rare. Fens form at low points in the landscape or near slopes where groundwater 
intercepts the soil surface. Groundwater inflows maintain a fairly constant water level year-round, with 
water at or near the surface most of the time. Constant high water levels lead to accumulation of organic 
material. In addition to peat accumulation and perennially saturated soils, the extreme rich and iron fens 
have distinct soil and water chemistry, with high levels of one or more minerals such as calcium, 
magnesium, or iron. These fens usually occur as a mosaic of several plant associations dominated by 
Carex aquatilis, Carex limosa, Carex lasiocarpa, Betula glandulosa, Kobresia myosuroides, Kobresia 
simpliciuscula, and Trichophorum pumilum (= Scirpus pumilus). Sphagnum spp. (peatmoss) is indicative 
of iron fens. The surrounding landscape may be ringed with other wetland systems, e.g., riparian 
shrublands, or a variety of upland systems from grasslands to forests (NatureServe 2012). 


Western Great Plains Closed Depression Wetland 


Communities associated with the playa lakes in the southern areas of this province and the rainwater 
basins in Nebraska characterize this system. They are primarily upland depressional basins. This hydric 
system is typified by the presence of an impermeable layer such as a dense clay, hydric soil and is usually 
recharged by rainwater and nearby runoff. They are rarely linked to outside groundwater sources and do 
not have an extensive watershed. Ponds and lakes associated with this system can experience periodic 
drawdowns during drier seasons and years, and are often replenished by spring rains. Eleocharis spp.., 
Hordeum jubatum, along with common forbs such as Coreopsis tinctoria, Symphyotrichum subulatum (= 
Aster subulatus), and Polygonum pensylvanicum (= Polygonum bicorne) are common vegetation in the 
wetter and deeper depression, while Pascopyrum smithii and Buchloe dactyloides are more common in 
shallow depressions in rangeland. Species richness can vary considerably among individual examples of 
this system and is especially influenced by adjacent land use, which is often agriculture, and may provide 
nutrient and herbicide runoff. Dynamic processes that affect these depressions are hydrological changes, 
grazing, and conversion to agricultural use (NatureServe 2012). 


Western Great Plains Open Freshwater Depression Wetland 


This Great Plains emergent marsh ecological system is composed of lowland depressions; it also occurs 
along lake borders that have more open basins and a permanent water source through most of the year, 
except during exceptional drought years. These areas are distinct from Western Great Plains Closed 
Depression Wetland by having a large watershed and/or significant connection to the groundwater table. 
A variety of species are part of this system, including emergent species of Typha, Carex, Eleocharis, 
Juncus, Spartina, and Schoenoplectus, as well as floating genera such as Potamogeton, Sagittaria, 
Stuckenia, or Ceratophyllum. The system includes submergent and emergent marshes and associated wet 
meadows and wet prairies. These types can also drift into stream margins that are more permanently wet 
and linked directly to the basin via groundwater flow from/into the pond or lake. Some of the specific 
communities will also be found in the floodplain system and should not be considered a separate system 
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in that case. These types should also not be considered a separate system if they are occurring in lowland 
areas of the prairie matrix only because of an exceptional wet year (NatureServe 2012). 


Western Great Plains Saline Depression Wetland 


This ecological system is very similar to Western Great Plains Open Freshwater Depression Wetland and 
Western Great Plains Closed Depression Wetland. However, strongly saline soils cause both the shallow 
lakes and depressions and the surrounding areas to be more brackish. Salt encrustations can occur on the 
surface in some examples of this system, and the soils are severely affected and have poor structure. 
Species that typify this system are salt-tolerant and halophytic species such as Distichlis spicata, 
Sporobolus airoides, and Hordeum jubatum. Other commonly occurring taxa include Puccinellia 
nuttalliana, Salicornia rubra, Schoenoplectus maritimus, Schoenoplectus americanus, Suaeda 
calceoliformis, Spartina spp., Triglochin maritima, and shrubs such as Sarcobatus vermiculatus and 
Krascheninnikovia lanata. During exceptionally wet years, an increase in precipitation can dilute the salt 
concentration in the soils of some examples of this system that may allow for less salt-tolerant species to 
occur. Communities found in this system may also occur in floodplains (i.e., more open depressions) but 
probably should not be considered a separate system unless they transition to areas outside the immediate 
floodplain (NatureServe 2012). 


National Wetlands Inventory 


The NWI data for Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah were downloaded from the FWS in January 2012. 
These data were incorporated into the dataset downloaded from the GAP to provide a more 
comprehensive inventory of wetland and riparian habitats in the Project area. NWI data coincided with 
GAP data when the data sets were merged. NWI data are reported in areas where GAP data reported 
upland land cover categories and NWI reported wetland or riparian cover types. GAP data are reported in 
areas where both NWI and GAP reported wetland or riparian land cover types, or where GAP reported 
wetland or riparian cover types and NWI reported upland vegetation. 


E.2 Noxious Weeds in the Project Area 


Tables E-2 through E-4 present lists of designated noxious weeds in the three states crossed by the 
Project. Tables E-2, E-4, and E-5 also contain information on noxious weed occurrences in BLM Field 
Offices and National Forests crossed by the Project, where available. 


TABLE E-2 
STATE- AND COUNTY-LISTED NOXIOUS WEEDS IN WYOMING 
FOR LANDS IN THE PROJECT AREA 


Rawlins Field 
Office 
Common Name! Scientific Name State-fisted Occurrence” 


Isatis tinctoria 


Cc 
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TABLE E-2 
STATE- AND COUNTY-LISTED NOXIOUS WEEDS IN WYOMING 
FOR LANDS IN THE PROJECT AREA 
Rawlins Field 
Office 
Common Name’ Scientific Name State-listed Occurrence” 
Leafy spurge v 
Musk thistle v 
Oxeye daisy 
Perennial pepperweed 
Perennial sowthistle 
Plumeless thistle 
Purple loosestrife 
Quackgrass Elytrigia repens 
Russian knapweed Acroptilon repens 


Russian olive Elaeagnus angustifolia 


Tamarix chinensis, T. parviflora, and 
Salt cedar tes panvill 
T. ramosissima 


Cc 
nw 


Scotch thistle 
Skeletonleaf bursage 
Spotted knapweed 
Yellow toadflax Linaria vulgaris 

SOURCES: 

‘Nomenclature follows Wyoming Weed and Pest Council 2012 

*Bureau of Land Management 2008a 

*Bureau of Land Management 2009a 

NOTES: 


S 


v = Indicates status as a state-listed noxious weed species or the presence of a state-listed species in a field office 
UK = No populations of the species currently known in a field office 
— = Field office has not surveyed for the species or the species was not mentioned in the corresponding management document 


TABLE E-3 
DESIGNATED NOXIOUS WEEDS IN THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Common Name Common Name Scientific Name 
Absinth wormwood Aegilops cylindrica 
African rue Leafy spurge’ Euphorbia esula 
Black henbane’ Mayweed chamomile Anthemis cotula 
Bohemian knotweed Polygonum x bohemicum entaurea pratensis 


Bouncingbet Saponaria officinalis Mediterranean sage alvia aethiopis 


Bulbous bluegrass Poa bulbosa Medusahead TACRROIRETIE CGDUEr 
M 


Bull thistle! Verbascum blattaria 
Camelthorn Musk thistle! Carduus nutans 
Canada thistle’ Cirsium arvense Euphorbia myrsinites 
Cheatgrass/Downy brome ieracium aurantiacum 


‘ 1 : ; ; . 4 Chrysanthemum 
Chicory Cichorium intybus Oxeye daisy leah amthenieh 
Chinese clematis Perennial pepperweed! epidium latifolium 


T ; ; : 
Common burdock Arctium minus erennial sowthistle ‘onchus arvensis 


Common crupina Crupina vulgaris lumeless thistle arduus acanthoides 


P 
P 
Common mullein Poison hemlock onium maculatum 
P 
P 


| 


= 
g 
2 
= 
a 
g 
a 


Common St. Johnswort Hypericum perforatum uncturevine Tribulus terrestris 
Common tansy Tanacetum vulgare urple loosestrife' ythrum salicaria 
Common teasel Dipsacus fullonum lytrigia repens 
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TABLE E-3 
DESIGNATED NOXIOUS WEEDS IN THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Common Name Common Name Scientific Name 
Corn chamomile edstem filaree rodium cicutarium 
Cutleaf teasel ush skeletonweed hondrilla juncea 
Cypress spurge ussian knapweed’ croptilon repens 


Dalmatian toadflax- hte F : : 


Dalmatian toadflax- 
narrow leaved 


Dame's rocket Scentless chamomile 
Diffuse knapweed! Centaurea diffusa Scotch thistle’ 
Dyer's woad Spotted knapweed' Centaurea maculosa 


Elongated mustard Brassica elongata Spurred anoda Anoda cristata 
Eurasian watermilfoil Myriophyllum spicatum Squarrose knapweed Centaurea virgata 
Field bindweed Sulfur cinquefoil Potentilla recta 
Giant knotweed olygonum sachalinense Tansy ragwort enecio jacobaea 
Giant reed Velvetleaf butilon theophrasti 
Giant salvinia nice mallow j 


ibiscus trionum 
Halogeton Halogeton glomeratus Id caraway arum carvi 
Hoary cress’ Cardaria draba Id proso millet ‘anicum miliaceum 
Houndstongue’ Cynoglossum officinale ellow nutsedge 


'yperus esculentus 
Hydrilla FAydrilla verticillata ellow starthistle’ entaurea solstitialis 
Japanese knotweed Polygonum cuspidatum ellow toadflax 


Johnsongrass Sorghum halepense 


inaria vulgaris 
SOURCE: Nomenclature follows Colorado Department of Agriculture 2012 
NOTE:: Indicates a species known to occur in the BLM Grand Junction Field Office Bureau of Land Management 2012a 


ro) 
by 


Elaeagnus angustifolia 


Tamarix chinensis, T. 
Linaria genistifolia Salt cedar! parviflora, and T. 
ramosissima 
Matricaria perforata 
Onopordum acanthium 


= 


| 
| 


a 


= 


Q 


e 
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TABLE E-4 
STATE- AND COUNTY-LISTED NOXIOUS WEEDS IN UTAH FOR BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT LANDS IN THE PROJECT AREA 
Vernal Field Richfield Field Fillmore Field 
Office Moab Field Office | Price Field Office Office Office Salt Lake Field 
Common Name! Scientific Name Occurrence” Occurrence® Occurrence‘ Occurrence> Occurrence® Office Occurrence 


Utah State-Listed Class A Weeds (Early Detection Rapid response) 
ohnsongrass 


Taeniatherum caput- 
3 Chrysanthemum 
Purple loosestrife 


Centaurea maculosa 
d | Centaurea virgata 


Hypericum perforatum 


v 
v 
UK 
v 
UK 
v 
v 
UK 
UK 
v 
UK 
UK 
v 


Black henbane 
Diffuse knapweed 
Leafy spurge 
Medusahead 
Oxeye daisy 
Spotted knapweed 
Squarrose knapwee 


cic a cic cia a 


Cynodon dactylon 


Dalmatian toadflax | Linaria dalmatica 


‘ardaria draba 


Utah State-Listed Class B Weeds (Control) 


= 
Az 





wl 


‘arduus nutans 


Poison hemlock Conium maculatum 
Lepidium latifolium 


Russian knapweed 
Scotch thistle 


Acroptilon repens 


Onopordum acanthium 
Utah State-List 


oO 


d Class C Weeds (Containment) 
Cirsium arvense 


Field bindweed Convolvulus arvensis 





Ig 

Ble|s @ S/SIS|EL/ SF 
rt 5 Sa Fislo 3 

> Ky @ n g 3 
5 o 5 A |S 
Biol 2 Ble lelelel2l6 
4 = = B/S /2/9 |< S 
5 Be © 4B /S gg 
0g 4 2 o}/®/a 3 
S = a 
oO oO an 


Cynoglossum officinale 
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TABLE E-4 
STATE- AND COUNTY-LISTED NOXIOUS WEEDS IN UTAH FOR BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT LANDS IN THE PROJECT AREA 


een Vernal Field a onc Richfield Field Fillmore Field 
Office Moab Field Office | Price Field Office Office Office Salt Lake Field 
Common Name! Scientific Name Occurrence” Occurrence® Occurrence* Occurrence> Occurrence® Office Occurrence 
Tamarix chinensis, T. 
Salt cedar parviflora, and T. v v 
ramosissima 
v i — 2 


Quackgrass Elytrigia repens PY v 


County-listed Weeds 


Blue flowering 
lettuce (Juab Lactuca tatarica 
County) 


Common teasel ; 
(Uintah County) Dipsacus fullonum 


Common reed 
(Washington Phragmites australis 
County) 


Funcaireyine Cita Tribulus terrestris 
County) 


Russian-olive 
(Carbon, Duchesne, 
Grand, and Uintah 
counties) 


(Duchesne County) 

SOURCES: 

‘Nomenclature follows Utah Department of Agriculture and Food 2009, 2010. 

Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 2008b 

*BLM 2008c 

“BLM 2008d 

°BLM 2008e 

°No inventories of noxious weeds have occurred in the particular BLM lands that would be crossed by the Project in this field office. Information for the BLM Fillmore Field 
Office was acquired from the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) PLANTS database using a query of Utah state-listed noxious weeds that occur in Juab County, Utah 
(Natural Resource Conservation Service [NRCS] 2013a) For Juab County-listed noxious weeds, the presence of blue flowering lettuce was confirmed by the BLM Fillmore 
Field Office (Probert 2013). 

'No inventories of noxious weeds have occurred in the particular BLM lands that would be crossed by the Project in this field office. Information for the BLM Salt Lake Field 
Office was acquired from the USDA PLANTS database using a query of Utah state-listed noxious weeds that occur in Utah County, Utah (NRCS 2013b) as the only BLM- 
administered public lands potentially crossed by Project alternatives in the Salt Lake Field Office occur in this county (Watson 2013). 

NOTES: 

v = Indicates status as a state-listed noxious weed species or the presence of a state- or county-listed species in a field office. 

UK =No populations of the species are currently known within the field office. 

— = Field office has not surveyed for the species or the species was not mentioned in the corresponding management document 


Elaeagnus angustifolia v v 
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TABLE E-5 
STATE- AND COUNTY-LISTED NOXIOUS WEEDS IN UTAH FOR 
U.S. FOREST SERVICE LANDS IN THE PROJECT AREA 


Erase res leans cea |e sae sence el [ee 
Common Name! Scientific Name Forest National Forest Forest 

Utah State-Listed Class A Weeds (Early Detection Rapid response) 
v 
ohnsongrass 
uA 


vi 
Purple loosestrife 
ve 
a 
Yellow starthistle 
v 

Utah State-listed Class B Weeds (Control) 
a 
ie 
Cardaria draba 
Scotch thistle ve 


Utah State-listed Class C Weeds (Containment) 
Cirsium arvense 


K v 
Cynoglossum officinale v 


Tamarix chinensis, T. 
parviflora, and T. ramosissima 
Elytrigia repens 


County-listed Weeds 


Blue flowering lettuc ab : 

ue omens lence Ou Lactuca tatarica 

Common teasel (Uintah Dipsaeusfullonum 
Tribulus terrestris 


Russian-olive (Carbon, 
Duchesne, Grand, and Elaeagnus angustifolia 
Uintah counties) 


Water hemlock (Duchesne : 
Cicuta maculata 
County) 


SOURCE: U.S. Forest Service 2013a 

NOTES: 

‘Nomenclature follows Utah Department of Agriculture and Food 2009, 2010. 

v = Indicates status as a state-listed noxious weed species or the presence of a state- or county-listed species in a National 
Forest. 


nlnlaln os 
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oO 
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o| 
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E.3 Migratory Birds 


A variety of migratory bird species use habitats in the Project area for breeding, nesting, foraging, and 
migration. Migratory birds are protected under several statutes described in the Regulatory Framework for 
Wildlife Resources (Section 3.2.7.1). 


BLM direction for the management and conservation of migratory birds is provided by Instruction 
Memorandum (IM) WY-2013-005 in Wyoming and IM CO-2011-007 in Colorado. In Utah, migratory 
bird conservation direction is provided by a Memorandum of Understanding WO-230-2010-04 between 
the BLM and FWS. At the Project level, the Memorandum of Understanding between BLM and the FWS 
requires BLM to identify birds that may occur in the Project area for consideration in analysis and 
development of potential conservation measures. 


A list migratory birds that may occur in the Project area was developed from the FWS Birds of 
Conservation Concern for Bird Conservation Regions crossed by the Project. Additionally, Wyoming, 
Colorado and Utah Partners in Flight Physiographic Areas and Priority Species Lists were used to identify 
priority species and their potential breeding habitats in the Project area. Table E-6 lists the Partners in 
Flight Priority Species and the Birds of Conservation Concern species and their associated breeding 
habitats that could occur in the Project area. 


E.4 Special Status Species Lists 


Special status species include species listed as threatened, endangered, or candidates for listing under the 
Endangered Species Act (ESA), species listed as sensitive by the USFS, BLM, and species assigned a 
special status by the State of Wyoming, Colorado, or Utah. The species analyzed were compiled from 
lists of threatened, endangered, and candidate species from the FWS (county level), BLM sensitive 
species (state level), USFS sensitive species (forest level), or species protected by the States of Wyoming, 
Colorado, and/or Utah. 


E.4.1 Federal Threatened, Endangered, and Candidate Species 


= Wyoming — Carbon (FWS 201 1a) and Sweetwater (FWS 201 1b) counties 

= Colorado — Garfield, Mesa, Moffat, and Rio Blanco counties (FWS 2011c) 

= Utah— Carbon, Duchesne, Emery, Grand, Juab, Sanpete, Uintah, Utah, and Wasatch counties 
(FWS 2011d) 
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TABLE E-6 
U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE BIRDS OF CONSERVATION CONCERN 
AND PARTNERS-IN-FLIGHT PRIORITY SPECIES IN THE PROJECT AREA 
Wyoming Colorado 
Partners in Flight Partners in Flight Utah 
Birds of Partners in Flight (Physiographic (Physiographic Partners in Flight 
Conservation | Partners North American Areas 62, 69, 86) Areas 62, 87) (Physiographic Areas 69, 80, 86 


3 

Concern in Flight Landbird Wintering 
Priority Species Species’ Speci Conservation Plan Breeding Habitat Breeding Habitat Habitat I Habitat II Habitat 
Migrant 


American avocet 
High elevation Mountain Lowland Mountain 
riparian riparian riparian riparian 
Alpine tundra Agriculture 


aa 
riparian riparian 


Ponderosa pine Migrant 


Low desert Low desert : 
Migrant 
scrub scrub 


Cliff/Rock Cliff Migrant 
riparian 
Pinyon-juniper | Mountain Migrant 
shrub 
Low desert High desert Migrant 
scrub scrub 


Migrant 


: uke Mountain : 
Pinyon-juniper ae «| Migrant 
Mixed conifer eu alpine Mounvan Mixed conifer 
conifer shrub 


High desert 
scrub 


American bittern 
American dipper 


American pipit 
American white 


. Wetlands 
pelican 


Bald eagle Wetland 


Band-tailed pigeon Mixed forest Ponderosa pine 


Bendire's thrasher Western shrublands 


Black rosey-finch 


Black swift 


Black-chinned 
hummingbird 
Black-chinned 
sparrow 
Black-necked stilt 
Black-throated 
gray warbler 


Various 
Pinyon-juniper 


Western shrublands 


Mixed forest Pinyon-juniper 


Blue grouse Coniferous forest 


Bobolink 


Boreal owl 


n 


2 


pecies 
| American bitten [| 
Ce ae 
[pendistnehor |v 

[Black rosey-finch | ¥ 
feuckonin |v 
Pee el 


Shrubsteppe/ 
Western shrublands Sagebrush Sagebrush shrubland | Shrubsteppe 
shrubland 


Lowland Mountain : 
Aspen pos dys Migrant 
riparian riparian 


Brewer's sparrow 


Broad-tailed 
hummingbird 


Migrant 








pecies 
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TABLE E-6 
U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE BIRDS OF CONSERVATION CONCERN 
AND PARTNERS-IN-FLIGHT PRIORITY SPECIES IN THE PROJECT AREA 
Wyoming Colorado 
Partners in Flight Partners in Flight Utah 
Birds of Partners in Flight (Physiographic (Physiographic Partners in Flight 
Conservation | Partners North American Areas 62, 69, 86) Areas 62, 87) (Physiographic Areas 69, 80, 86, 8 


Concern in Flight Landbird Breeding Breeding Wintering 
Priority Species Species! Species Conservation Plan Breeding Habitat Breeding Habitat Habitat I Habitat II Habitat 


Tundra 


Semidesert 
shrubland 


Brown-capped 
rosy finch Alpine tundra 
scrub 


Burrowing owl Migrant 


Calliope 


hummninebind Western shrublands 


Mountain Mountain Niaoeant 

riparian shrub 8 
Aspen : ae 
conifer riparian 


Cassin's finch Coniferous forest 


Shrubsteppe/ 


Cassin's kingbird : See 
Pinyon-juniper 


riparian juniper 
: se see Lowland ; 
Pinyon-juniper Migrant 
High elevation Sub-alpine Migrant 
riparian conifer riparian 
pf Weta Water | Wate 
Shrubsteppe i. = = =| Pinyon-juniper | Shrubsteppe Grassland 


Ponderosa pine au ape Migrant 
conifer 
Low desert Lowland Low desert 
scrub riparian scrub 
Cliff High desert High desert 
scrub scrub 


Ponderosa pine Mixed conifer | Migrant 


: soe : oats High desert : 
Pinyon-juniper fe Pinyon-juniper sera Migrant 


Chestnut-collared 


Grassland 
longspur 


Common poorwill Mountain shrubland 


Cordilleran 
flycatcher 


Eared grebe 
Ferruginous hawk 


Flammulated owl Mixed forest 


Gambel's quail Western shrublands 


Golden eagle 
Grace's warbler Mixed forest 1 
Grasshopper 


sparrow 


Ponderosa pine 


Grassland 


Woodland 
Woodland 


Gray flycatcher 
Pinyon-juniper Pinyon-juniper Migrant 


Shrubsteppe Shrubsteppe Shrubsteppe 


Gray vireo 
Greater sage- 
grouse 


Western shrublands Shrubsteppe 





fede ue ee ie 
ee ee a 
[nammtagna ||| Wevtematbinss | 
ee We eee a 
fewsinstiebid ||| eer 
Fae ee ee eee 
ee | eee 
fraser | || 
eT 
[Reniginow vie [7 [Si 
ee eee 
meee ae aie ee 
fees eI 
| Grace's warbler | Vs | | Mixed forest | Ponderosa pine | 
snow || fms | 
ee, ee eae 
|Grayvireo | | Woodland | Pinyon-juniper | 
[pee | ieee | Sees 
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TABLE E-6 
U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE BIRDS OF CONSERVATION CONCERN 
AND PARTNERS-IN-FLIGHT PRIORITY SPECIES IN THE PROJECT AREA 
Wyoming Colorado 
Partners in Flight Partners in Flight Utah 
Birds of Partners in Flight (Physiographic (Physiographic Partners in Flight 
Conservation | Partners North American Areas 62, 69, 86) Areas 62, 87) (Physiographic Areas 69, 80, 86, 8 


3 
Concern in Flight Landbird Breeding Breeding Wintering 
Priority Species Species! Species Conservation Plan Breeding Habitat Breeding Habitat Habitat I Habitat II Habitat 


Green-tailed Mountain 
towhee 
Gunnison sage- 
grouse 
Hammond's 


flycatcher 


Mountain shrubland 


po [= | | 2 Le 2] 


grouse (columbia 
basin dps) 
i High desert : 
Western shrublands cheat Migrant 
Western shrublands oe Fe Shrubsteppe Shrubsteppe Shrubsteppe 
: Sub-alpine : 
Semidesert High desert 


Horned lark 


Juniper titmouse 


Pinyon-juniper Pinyon-juniper Fmyon: payer 
eras ere juniper juniper 

ee: Lowland Mountain : 
fee oy ee ee riparian shrub ds 


tae Montane shrub/ Towlas . Lowland 
Riparian eke riparian/ponderosa Ponderosa pine | -. Oak 
Lowland riparian Pine riparian 
Semidesert High desert Pinyon- High desert 
shrubland scrub juniper scrub 
riparian Scrub 
on ss Migrant 
riparian riparian shrub 
grasslands 
riparian 
Vv Sagebrush High desert High desert Migrant 
grasslands scrub scrub 


Lazuli bunting 


Lewis’s 
woodpecker 


Loggerhead shrike 
Long-billed curlew 
Lucy's warbler 


Macgillivray's 
warbler 
Marbled godwit 
McCown's 
longspur 
Mexican spotted 


v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 


Mountain plover 





° 
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TABLE E-6 
U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE BIRDS OF CONSERVATION CONCERN 
AND PARTNERS-IN-FLIGHT PRIORITY SPECIES IN THE PROJECT AREA 
Wyoming Colorado 
Partners in Flight Partners in Flight Utah 
Birds of Partners in Flight (Physiographic (Physiographic Partners in Flight 
Conservation | Partners North American Areas 62, 69, 86) Areas 62, 87) (Physiographic Areas 69, 80, 86, 8 


Concern in Flight Landbird Breeding Breeding Wintering 
Priority Species Species’ Species Conservation Plan Breeding Habitat Breeding Habitat Habitat I Habitat II Habitat 
Sagebrush 
conifer pine 
riparian 

: oe : nae Ponderosa Pinyon- 

Woodland Pinyon-juniper pe Pinyon-juniper iuniner 
. High desert ; 


riparian 


Shrubsteppe/ 
Western shrublands Sagebrush Sagebrush shrubland | Shrubsteppe High desert Low desert 
Shrubland scrub scrub 


Western shrublands Shrubsteppe | se | Shrubsteppe oa Migrant 
scrub juniper 


Wetlands Wetlands Agriculture 


grasslands 
ye 
ema 


Northern sage 
grouse 
Olive-sided 
flycatcher 


v 
v 
v 
Peregrine falcon v 
Pinyon jay v 
Prairie falcon v 
v 


Purple martin 
Red-naped 
sapsucker 


Sage sparrow 


Sage thrasher 


Scott's oriole 


Sharp-tailed 
grouse 
Short-eared owl 


Snowy plover 


v 
v 
v 
v 
Sub-alpine Lodgepole Sub-alpine 
conifer pine conifer 


Swainson's hawk 


Three-toed 
woodpecker 
Tricolored 
blackbird 


Upland sandpiper 





laomer | | 
a i ae 
Poe et 
ee eee | 
ee ee 
pees 
[snow plover 7 
poe le ego 
oor || 
[opin sae [7 | 
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TABLE E-6 
U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE BIRDS OF CONSERVATION CONCERN 
AND PARTNERS-IN-FLIGHT PRIORITY SPECIES IN THE PROJECT AREA 
Wyoming Colorado 
Partners in Flight Partners in Flight Utah 
Birds of Partners in Flight (Physiographic (Physiographic Partners in Flight 
Conservation | Partners North American Areas 62, 69, 86) Areas 62, 87) Physiographic Areas 69, 80, 86, 8 


Concern in Flight Landbird Breeding Breeding Wintering 
Priority Species Species! Species Conservation Plan Breeding Habitat Breeding Habitat Habitat I Habitat II Habitat 


Violet-green 
swallow 


ae secls Migrant 
riparian riparian 
riparian 


Aspen 


Virginia's warbler 


Woodland Montene ae Mountain shrubland | Oak piven Migrant 
Mountain shrubland juniper 


Western bluebird 


juniper juniper 


Western kingbird 


White-headed 
woodpecker 
White-tailed 
ptarmigan 
White-throated 
swift 

Willet 
Williamson's 
sapsucker 


Coniferous forest 


riparian 
: Mountain Mountain 
Alpine fe Ee ed 
riparian riparian 


Wetlands Wetland Migrant 


: : b-alpi : 
Coniferous forest Pee | Mixed conifer oe ee Aspen Migrant 
conifer 
boobs Lowland Mountai ; 
riparian riparian 


v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 

Willow flycatcher 

v 


Wetlands 


Wetland Migrant 


Wilson's phalarope 





v 


v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
Wilson's warbler 
v 


Yellow rail 
Yellow-billed 


cuckoo (in United 
States Distinct v 


Hi gh elevation Mountain Migrant 
riparian riparian 
Population 


v Lowland Agriculture Migrant 
riparian 
Segment) 


SOURCES: Colorado Partners in Flight 2012; U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 2012b; Utah Partners in Flight 2012; Wyoming Partners in Flight 2012 
NOTES: 'The Project area is located in Bird Conservation Regions 9, 10, and 16. 


< 
3 
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E.4.2 State Protected Species 


= Wyoming 
e = List of animals - Wyoming Game and Fish Nongame Species of Special Concern. January 
2005 (Wyoming Game and Fish Department [WGFD] 2005a, b) 
e = List of birds - Wyoming Game & Fish Nongame Species of Special Concern. January 2005 
(WGFD 2005a) 
= Colorado 
e List of animals — Colorado Threatened and Endangered List. July 7, 2010 (Colorado Parks 
and Wildlife [CPW] 2010) 
= Utah 
e = List of animals — Utah’s State Listed Species by County. March 29, 2011 (Utah Division of 
Wildlife Resources [UDWR] 201 1a) 


E.4.3 BLM Sensitive Species 


= Wyoming — BLM Wyoming Sensitive Species Policy and List by Field Station (Rawlins). March 
31, 2010 (BLM 2010a) 

= Colorado — Colorado BLM State Director’s Sensitive Species List by Field Station (Little Snake, 
White River, Grand Junction). November 20, 2009 (BLM 2009b) 


= Utah 
e = List of animals — Utah BLM Sensitive Fish and Wildlife Species List. December 20, 2011 
(UDWR 201 1b) 
e List of plants — Interim BLM Sensitive Plant List, from State Office. February 1, 2011 (BLM 
201 1a) 


E.4.4 USFS Sensitive Species 


= Region 4 — Intermountain Region 4 (R4) Threatened, Endangered, Proposed, and Sensitive 
Species; Known and Suspected Distribution by Forest (USFS 2013a) 


E.4.5 USFS Management Indicator Species 


m= Ashley National Forest — Ashley National Forest Land and Resource Management Plan (RMP) as 
amended (USFS 1986a) 

= Manti-La Sal National Forest — Manti-La Sal National Forest Land and Resource Management 
Plan as amended (USFS 1986b) 

= Uinta National Forest — Land and Resource Management Plan for the Uinta National Forest as 
amended (USFS 2003) 


E.5 Special Status Species Tables 


Special status plant species that are likely to occur in or near the Project area and were carried forward for 
detailed analysis in the EIS are included on Table E-7. Special status plants that were not carried forward 
for analysis are listed on Table E-8. Special status wildlife species that are likely to occur in or near the 
Project area and were carried forward for detailed analysis in the EIS are included on Table E-9. Special 
status wildlife species that were not carried forward for analysis are listed on Table E-10. These tables 
include a brief summary of the data available and the rationale used to determine which species were 
carried forward for detailed analysis. 
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TABLE E-7 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management USS. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species Sensitive Species 


National Forest 
Uinta National 


Endangered Species Act 
Ashley National 
Forest 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to the Project Area 


The species occurs within 5 miles of transmission line alternative 

routes in the Uinta Basin (Bureau of Land Management [BLM] 

2012d). 
I 


The species is known to occur in the Project area. The species is 
only known from a single population located on less than 500 
acres. This population is approximately 3 miles from Links 
U402, U430, and U431 (U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service [FWS] 
201 1g). 

The species is not known to occur in the Project area (Wyoming 
Natural Diversity Database [WYNDD] 2011). Suitable habitat 
for the species was modeled in the Project area (Fertig and 
Thurston 2003). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species within 1 mile of Link U730 
at Calf Mesa (Utah Natural Heritage Program [UNHP] 2012). 


The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 

included approximately 20 occurrences of the species within 5 

miles of transmission line alternative routes in Utah and 

(Colorado Natural Heritage Program [CNHP] 2011; UNHP 
sf 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Argyle Canyon 
phacelia 


Barneby's cat's eye Cryptantha barnebyi 


Phacelia argylensis 


Lepidium 


Barneby ridge-cress 
ynee barnebyanum 


Beaver Rim phlox Phlox pungens 


Bolander's Camissonia 
camissonia bolanderi 


Cryptantha 


Caespitose cat's-eye : 
caespitosa 


2012). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area in Carbon, 
Emery and Duchesne counties in Utah. Heritage data included 
one occurrence of the species near Tabiona approximately 7.5 
miles from Link U420 (UNHP 2012). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included thousands of individual occurrences of the species near 
Pine Spring in the East Mountains, which is approximately 0.5 
mile from Link U630 (UNHP 2012). 


Hedysarum 
Canyon sweet-vetch | occidentale var. 
canone 


Erigeron 


Carrington daisy . : 
carringtoniae 
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TABLE E-7 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management USS. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species Sensitive Species 


National Forest 
Uinta National 


Endangered Species Act 
Ashley National 
Forest 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to the Project Area 
Suitable habitat was modeled near or in the Project area (Fertig 
and Thurston 2003) however, there are no known occurrences of 
the species in the Project area (WYNDD 2011). Based on 
discussions with agency specialists, it was determined that 
potentially suitable habitat for the species may or may not be 
present in the Project area (Blomquist 2012; Glennon 2012). 
Therefore, the species was carried forward for detailed analysis. 
The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included two occurrences of the species within 2.5 miles of Link 
490 near the crossing of I-70 and Nash Wash southwest of 
isco, Utah (UNHP 2012). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area along Links 
539 and U530 (UNHP 2012). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area where Link 
400 crosses the Green River (Franklin 1992). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area near 
Huntington and Kenilworth, Utah (Links U590, U630, and 

765). The species also occurs northwest of Price, Utah (within 
miles of Links U548Colorado , U595, U546, and U522) and 
near Soldier Creek (Links U522, U523, and U492) (CNHP 2011; 
INHP 2012). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area in Utah and 
Colorado. Several occurrences of the species have been 
documented in the past 30 years (BLM 2011b; CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 

The species is not known to occur in the Project area (WYNDD 
2011). Suitable habitat for the species was modeled in the Project 
area (Fertig and Thurston 2003). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. The only 
known population is crossed by the transmission line alternative 
route of Link U621 (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Cedar Rim thistle Cirsium aridum 


Astragalus sabulosus 
var. sabulosus 


Clay phacelia Phacelia argillacea 
argillacea 


Creutzfeldt’s cat’s- Cryptantha 
eye creutzfeldtii 


Cisco milkvetch 





Debris milkvetch Astragalus detritalis 


Dense twinpod Physaria condensata 


Astragalus 


Deseret milkvetch : 
desereticus 
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Common Name 
Dolores River 


skeleton-plant 


Duchesne milkvetch 


Ephedra buckwheat 


Ferron's milkvetch 


Gibben’s 
beardtongue 


Goodrich's 
blazingstar 


Goodrich's 
columbine 


Scientific Name 


Lygodesmia 
doloresensis 


Astragalus 
duchesnensis 


Eriogonum 
ephedroides 


Astragalus 
musiniensis 


Penstemon gibbensii 


Mentzelia goodrichii 


Aquilegia 
scopulorum var. 
goodrichii 


Endangered Species Act 
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SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management 


Sensitive Species 


U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species 
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National Forest 


Uinta National 


Appendix E — Biological Resources Supporting Data 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to the Project Area 
The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included One recent occurrence of the species within 2 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012). 
The species is known to occur in the Project area in proximity to 
transmission line alternative routes in Colorado (BLM 201 La, 
CNHP 2011). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species near Link U240. The species 
also occurs north of Nine Mile Canyon (within 2.5 miles of Link 
U400) and in Dragon Canyon (within 3.2 miles of Link C196) 
(UNHP 2012). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species Colorado and Utah (CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area in Wyoming. 
Another population occurs in Browns Park National Wildlife 
Refuge, near the Colorado-Utah border. Suitable habitat for the 
species is located near transmission line alternative routes 
(CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species in the vicinity of Argyle 
Canyon near Links U431 and U401 (UNHP 2012, WYNDD 
2011). 


The species occurs within 1 mile of Link U431 (BLM 2012b). 
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TABLE E-7 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management USS. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species Sensitive Species 


Ashley National 


Endangered Species Act 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to the Project Area 
The species is known to occur in the Project area in Colorado 
and Utah. Heritage data included several occurrences of the 
species within 5 miles of transmission line alternative routes 
(CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). Proposed critical 
habitat for the species also occurs in the Project area (78 Federal 
Register [FR] 47832-47858). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Graham's 
beardtongue 


Cryptantha grahamii 


Grand Junction Camissonia 
suncup eastwoodiae 


eel 
4 


Penstemon grahamii 


The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included three populations within 2.5 miles of Link C270 (CNHP 


| 

5 
The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage and 
BLM data included three occurrences of the species within 1 
mile of Links U404 and U401 (BLM 2012b; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 


Green River Thelesperma 
greenthread caespitosum 


Hairy Townsend Townsendia strigosa 
daisy var. prolixa 


Hamilton's 
milkvetch 


The species was recorded along Link U322 1 in 1981 (UNHP 
2012). BLM-mapped potential habitat for the species is crossed 
by Links U410, U391, and U390 (BLM 2012b). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species near Green River, Utah 
(Links U310, U321, U322, U380 and U390) (BLM 2012b; 
CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012). BLM-mapped potential habitat for 
the species is crossed by Links U390 and U310 (BLM 2012b). 


The species occurs within 5 miles of transmission line alternative 
routes in the Uinta Basin (BLM 2012b). 


The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species 1.5 miles from Link U390 
(UNHP 2012). Heritage data included several other occurrences 
within 3 miles of Link C270 (CNHP 2011). 
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Astragalus hamiltonii 


Horseshoe Astragalus 
milkvetch equisolensis 


Huber’s pepperwort | Lepidium huberi 


Jones' bluestar Amsonia jonesii 
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Common Name 


Jones’ cycladenia 


Laramie false 
sagebrush 


Large-fruited 
bladderpod 


Ligulate feverfew 


Meadow pussytoes 


Narrowleaf evening 
primrose 


Narrow-stem gilia 


Scientific Name 


Cycladenia humilis 
var. jonesii 


Sphaeromeria 
simplex 


Lesquerella 
macrocarpa 


Parthenium 
ligulatum 


Antennaria arcuata 


Oenothera 
acutissima 


Gilia stenothyrsa 


Endangered Species Act 


Bureau of Land Management 
Sensitive Species 
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National Forest 


U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species 


Uinta National 


Appendix E — Biological Resources Supporting Data 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to the Project Area 
The species has not been recorded north of Interstate 80 in Utah. 
Heritage data did not include any occurrences of the species 
within 10 miles of transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). The BLM Price Field 
Office conducted a study in 2012 to document distribution, 
identify habitat requirements and model the extent of suitable 
habitat of the species (Sansom and Elliot 2012). The results of 
the study indicated that potentially suitable habitat for the species 
could be present along Links U727, U728, U729, U730, U732, 
U733 and U734 in Emery County, Utah. 

Heritage data did not include any occurrences of the species in 
the Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
Suitable habitat for the species was modeled in the Project area 
(Fertig and Thurston 2003). Based on discussions with agency 
specialists, the species was carried forward for detailed analysis 
(Blomquist 2012). 

The species is not known to occur in the Project area (WYNDD 
2011). Suitable habitat for the species was modeled in the Project 
area (Fertig and Thurston 2003). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species near Links C220 and U242 
(CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012). 

The species is not known to occur in the Project area (WYNDD 
2011). Suitable habitat for the species was modeled in the Project 
area (Fertig and Thurston 2003). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species near Link U30 (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012). 

The species is known to occur within | mile of transmission line 
alternative routes near Links C186 and C196 in Colorado (BLM 
2011a; CNHP 2011). 
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TABLE E-7 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management USS. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species Sensitive Species 
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Endangered Species Act 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to the Project Area 
The species is known to occur near the transmission line 
alternative routes in Utah and Colorado (BLM 2011a; CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012). Suitable habitat for the species is modeled 
in the Project area in Wyoming (Fertig and Thurston 2003). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. The entire 
population of the species is within 5 miles of Links U400 and 
U402. Numerous occurrences of the species are within | mile of 
Link U402. (UNHP 2012). According to FWS a single 
population that occupies approximately 72,000 acres in the 
Pariette Draw encompasses the entire species (FWS 2011f). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species along Link W30 (WYNDD 
2011). Suitable habitat for the species was modeled in the Project 
area (Fertig and Thurston 2003). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species within 20 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species along Link U730, west of the 
town of Green River. Data from the BLM, Price Field Office 
includes two populations of 15,000 individual plants. Heritage 
data did not include any other occurrences of the species within 
35 miles of transmission line alternative routes (UNHP 2012). 
The species is not known to occur in the Project area (WYNDD 
2011). Potentially suitable habitat for the species was modeled in 
the Project area (Fertig and Thurston 2003). 

The species occurs within 5 miles of transmission line alternative 
routes in the Uinta Basin (BLM 2012b). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Ownbey's thistle Cirsium ownbeyi 


Sclerocactus 


Pariette cactus ee 
brevispinus 


Persistent-sepal 


vello werent Rorippa calycina 


Piceance Lesquerella 
bladderpod parviflora 


Psoralea 
globemallow (Head 
sphaeromeria) 


Sphaeralcea 
psoraloides 


Astragalus 
racemosus vat. 
treleasei 


Hymenoxys 
Rock hymenoxys jeaidieola 


Racemose 
milkvetch 
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TABLE E-7 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management USS. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species Sensitive Species 


Endangered Species Act 
Ashley National 
National Forest 

Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to the Project Area 
The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included several occurrences of the species near transmission 
line alternative routes in Wyoming and Colorado (BLM 201 la; 
CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included one small population near Furniture Draw, within 0.3 
mile of Link U733. Other populations are within 5 miles of Link 
U730, U732, U733, and U734 (UNHP 2012). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. FWS data 
included one occurrence of the species within 1 mile of Link 
U401 in the vicinity of Badlands Cliff/Wrinkles Road (FWS 
2010). Heritage data did not include any occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included seven known occurrences of the species, however, only 
one occurrence is less than 30 years old (2006) and is within 5 
miles of Links U400 and U402 (UNHP 2012). 

The species is not known to occur within 20 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes in Utah or Wyoming (UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011) but does occur in proximity to 
transmission line alternative routes in Colorado (BLM 201 1a). 
Potentially suitable habitat for the species was modeled in the 
Project area in Wyoming (Fertig and Thurston 2003). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species within 5 miles of Links 
U732, U733, and U734 along Cedar Mountain. Heritage data 
indicates that the entire population may be within 5 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes (UNHP 2012). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Rollins' cat’s-eye Cryptantha rollinsii 


Pediocactus 


San Rafael cactus Sou 
despainii 


Shrubby reed- Schoenocrambe 
mustard suffrutescens 


Yucca harrimaniae 


ish b t ss 
Ea Eayens var. sterilis 


Stemless Penstemon acaulis 
beardtongue var. acaulis 


Thompson's talinum | Zalinum thompsonii 
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TABLE E-7 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management USS. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species 


Sensitive Species 


Common Name 


Twisted buckwheat 


Uinta Basin 
hookless cactus 


Uinta Basin spring- 
parsley 


Untermann's daisy 


Ute ladies’-tresses 


Western prairie 
fringed orchid 


Scientific Name 


Eriogonum 
contortum 


Sclerocactus 
wetlandicus 


Cymopterus 
duchesnensis 


Erigeron 
untermannii 


Spiranthes diluvialis 


Platanthera 
praeclara 


Endangered Species Act 


of 
= 
5 
5 
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eft dss 


Ashley National 


Forest 


National Forest 


Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to the Project Area 
The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species along Link U490 with 
additional occurrences near transmission line alternative routes 
in Utah and Colorado (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included several occurrences of the species near transmission 
line alternative routes and more than 100 occurrences of the 
species in the Project area. One occurrence is within 0.5 mile of 
Link U402 (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species but most of them were more 
than 25 years old. None of the occurrences were within | mile of 
the transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 2011). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of two large populations located on the 
Ashley National Forest along Links U431 and U432 (CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012). 

The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species in the Project area (CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 

The species is found along the Platte River system and may be 
affected by water use in the Platte River watershed. The species 
is not known to occur near the Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011) but could be indirectly affected by 
withdrawals of water from the Platte River basin for construction 
of the Project. Habitat for the species is not likely to be directly 
affected by the Project. 
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TABLE E-7 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management USS. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species Sensitive Species 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 
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Rationale and Nearest Known Location to the Project Area 
The species is known to occur in the Project area. Heritage data 
included two occurrences at the junction of Salt Creek Canyon 
and McCune Canyon on the Uinta National Forest, which is 
approximately 5 miles from Link U650. 

The species is known to occur in Uintah County, Utah and 
western Rio Blanco County, Colorado near the White River to 
the vicinity of Evacuation Creek and in the vicinity of Willow 
Creek (FWS 2011)). Populations located along the White River 
near the Utah-Colorado border are located near Links U240 and 
C220. Proposed critical habitat for the species also occurs in the 
Project area (78 FR 47832-47858). 
SOURCE: Nomenclature follows U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 2012c for federally listed Threatened and Endangered species and NatureServe Explorer NatureServe 2012 for all others. 
NOTES: 
Endangered Species Act U.S. Forest Service 

C = Candidate SS = Sensitive species with known habitat on the national forest 

E = Endangered 

P = Petitioned 

PT = Proposed Threatened 

T = Threatened 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Wheeler’s angelica | Angelica wheeleri 


White River Penstemon scariosus 
beardtongue var. albifluvis 
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TABLE E-8 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species Sensitive Species 
Common Name Scientific Name Rationale 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area (Colorado 
Abajo daisy Erigeron abajoensis 


i Natural Heritage Program [CNHP] 2011; Utah Natural Heritage 
Program [UNHP] 2012). 
Abajo Peak draba Draba abajoensis 
gentian 
Alcove rock-daisy Perityle specuicola . 


Endangered Species Act 


PE TERE ELLE LL pee 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 
The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
The species is not known to occur within 10 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes (UNHP 2012). 
The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
j The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
The species is not known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 
The species is not known to occur within 15 miles of 
2012). 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011) 


Aromatic Indian Pediomelum 
breadroot aromaticum 
Atwood's 

: Aquilegia atwoodii 
columbine vee 


Barneby reed- Schoenocrambe 
mustard barnebyi 
Tonestus (=Aster) 
kingii var. 
barnebyana 


Bicknell milkvetch 
consobrinus 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
2012). 


Barneby woody 
aster 


n 
n 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012) 
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TABLE E-8 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species Sensitive Species 
Common Name Scientific Name Rationale 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area. Heritage 
data did not include any occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). The Project is 
located outside the U.S. Fish and Wildlife (FWS) range for the 
species. 

The species is not known to occur within 10 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
2012). 
The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
2012). 


The species is not known to occur within 5 miles of transmission 
line alternative routes (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012). 


The species is not known to occur within 20 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 2011). 

The species is not known to occur within 9 miles of transmission 
line alternative routes (CNHP 2011). 

2011). 

The species is not known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012). 

The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
2012). 

transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 2011). 


Endangered Species Act 
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Ashley National 
Manti-La Sal 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Blowout penstemon | Penstemon haydenii 


Cypripedium 
fasciculatum 


Burke’s draba Draba burkei 
Penstemon 
compactus 


n 
n 


n n 
n n 


Brownie ladyslipper 


dwarf gentian 
Cathedral Bluff Thalictrum 
meadow-rue heliophilum 


Cedar Mountain Townsendia VY 
Easter daisy microcephala 
‘ Allium geyeri var. 
Cres miiiveieh B Astragalus sabulosus 
var. vehiculus 
Clay hill buckwheat | Eriogonum viridulum 


Canyonlands 
ye Lomatium latilobum 
lomatium 
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TABLE E-8 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species Sensitive Species 
Common Name Scientific Name Rationale 


The species was recorded within 2 miles of Link C270 (CNHP 
2001). All other occurrences of the species are at least 15 miles 
from the transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). The occurrence within 2 miles of 
Link C270 is likely erroneous, and there are no verified 
occurrences within 25 miles of the transmission line alternative 
routes (Clayton 2012). 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
The species is not known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 
i NHP 
i HP 
i NHP 


Endangered Species Act 


is 
PELL LEE ee 


Ashley National 
Manti-La Sal 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Colorado hookless 
cactus 


Cottam cinquefoil Potentilla cottamii 
Cronquist daisy Erigeron cronquistii 
‘ Botrychium 
Dainty moonwort ee 
crenulatum 
‘ Astragalus 
DeBeque milkvetch 
debequaeus 


Sclerocactus glaucus 


n 
n 


n 
n 


DeBeque phacelia Phacelia submutica 
Desolation Canyon | Aquilegia 
columbine desolaticola 








2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 

The species is not known to occur in the Project area (FWS 
2011h). 

The species is not known to occur in the Project area (WYNDD 
2011). 

monkeyflower eastwoodiae transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 2011) 

Entrada Pivaicniscntoal The species is not known to occur within 5 miles of transmission 
skeletonplant Geet ee line alternative routes (UNHP 2012). 
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The species is not known to occur in the Project area (C 
2011). 
The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UN 
2012). 
Dudley Bluffs . i i 
Dudley a Physaria obcordata 
twinpod : 
ite prildeye Elymus simplex var. 
luxurians 


Eastwood's Mimulus 


v 
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TABLE E-8 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species Sensitive Species 
Common Name Scientific Name Rationale 


Richer milevetst Aiwacnbanenatr The species is not known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 


Eriogonum 
Flat-top buckwheat | corymbosum var. 
smithii 


Garrett bladderpod Lesquerella garrettii 

Giant fourwing Atriplex canescens 

saltbush var. gigantea 
Cleomella 


Goodrich cleomella | palmeriana var. 
goodrichii 


Endangered Species Act 


FP Ty i) of dtp | pe 
PL ive > ot LL is ee 
ddd bei Es] 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


HP 








The species was recorded approximately 4 miles from Link 
U410 in 1979 (UNHP 2012). No other occurrences of the 
species have been recorded within 8 miles of transmission line 
alternative routes in the past 30 years (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 


ss] Laisivxpzany POON | 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 
The species is not known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 
2011). 
The species is not known to occur within 35 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 2011). 
The species is not known to occur within 25 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 
“LL fisesterivetouee annoy 
stickleaf var. librina line alternative routes (UNHP 2012). 
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Graham columbine Aquilegia grahamii 
Grand Junction ee 
Astragalus linifolius 
Gypsum Valley Cryptantha 
cat's-eye gypsophila 


Heliotrope 
milkvetch 


Astragalus montii 





Goodrich's Penstemon 
penstemon goodrichii 
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TABLE E-8 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species Sensitive Species 
Common Name Scientific Name Rationale 


mS 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
transmission line alternative routes (UNHP 2012). 


eas Por annie The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
Jones' indigo-bush polydenius var. 2012) 


jonesii 
Jones' Townsend Townsendia jonesii The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
daisy var. lutea 2012). 

: : . se A The species is not known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 

Kachina daisy Erigeron kachinensis 2011: UNHP 2012). 

‘ : j The species is not known to occur in the Project area (WYNDD 

S 2011). 


Endangered Species Act 
RT 
Ashley National 
Manti-La Sal 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


v 


an ne |, | 

laramiensis 

tasal daisy | rgeronmancus | 
2011; UNHP 2012). 
2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011) 


: Townsendia aprica 
townsendia 


Cypripedium 
parviflorum 
(Cypripedium 
calceolus var. 
parviflorum) 


Link Trail Aquilegia flavescens 
columbine var. rubicunda 


Last Chance 
The species is not known to occur within 20 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes (UNHP 2012). 


Lesser yellow 
lady’s slipper 


v 


The species was recorded 4.75 miles from Link U630 in 1972. 
No other occurrences of the species have been recorded in the 
Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012). 


n 
n 


= 
s 


n n n 
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TABLE E-8 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species Sensitive Species 


Endangered Species Act 


PETE 
PS 

<¥ <q Colorado 
tds is Ets} | ae 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Common Name Scientific Name Rationale 
Eriogonum loganum 
Logan buckwheat (E. brevicaule var. 


loganum) 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
2012). 


The species is not known to occur within 10 miles of 
SS transmission line alternative routes in the past 30 years (CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012). 
a a 

2012). 
The species is not known to occur within 15 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes within the past 30 years 
(UNHP 2012). 
The species is not known to occur in the Project area (WYNDD 
2011). 
2011; UNHP 2012). 

The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 

2012). 

2011). 


The species is not known to occur within 5 miles of transmission 
line alternative routes (UNHP 2012). 


Maguire campion Silene petersonii 


Maguire's daisy Erigeron maguirei 


: Astragalus 
Meadow milkvetch 8 
diversifolius 
Musinea groundsel Senecio musiniensis a 
Mussentuchit gilia Alicielia tenuis i! 
¢ . Astragalus 
Naturita milkvetch 8 
naturitensis 


Penstemon 
angustifolius var. 
dulcis 
Cryptantha 
Osterhout's osterhoutii 
cryptantha (Oreocarya 
osterhoutii) 


Parachute The species is not known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 
Penstemon debilis 
beardtongue 2011). 
eee eee Hiaheeuhiaaos The species is not known to occur within 5 miles of transmission 
line alternative routes (UNHP 2012). 
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Neese narrowleaf 
penstemon 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 
2011). 
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TABLE E-8 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species Sensitive Species 
Common Name Scientific Name Rationale 


Astragalus 
Peabody milkvetch | pubentissimus var. 
peabodianus 
Artemisia campestris 
ssp. borealis var. 
petiolata 


Endangered Species Act 
aE iis [sts Ep | Dee 
Ashley National 


Manti-La Sal 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
2012). 


Petiolate 
wormwood 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 


n 
n 


n 
n 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
2012; CNHP 2011). 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area (WYNDD 


Pinnate spring- = 
parsley = 

Precocious Astragalus 
milkvetch proimanthus 


Mentzelia rhizomata 
(Nuttallia argillosa, 
Mentzelia argillosa) 


Sphaeromeria 
Rock tansy Sapitatd 


Draba globosa (=D. 
Rockcress draba densifolia var. 
apiculata) 


San Rafael Astragalus 
milkvetch rafaelensis 
: Draba 
Santaquin draba : : 
santaquinensis 
‘ Mentzeli 
Shultz stickleaf ae 
shultziorum 
os 


Roan Cliffs 
blazingstar 


The species is not known to occur within 20 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 2011). 


The species was recorded 4.8 mile from Link C61 in 1983. No 
other occurrences of the species have been recorded in the 
Project area (WYNDD 2011). 


The species is not known to occur within 4 miles of transmission 
line alternative routes (UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 


The species is not known to occur within 5 miles of transmission 
line alternative routes in the past 30 years (CNHP 2011). 

The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 

SS 

2012). 
The species is not known to occur within 15 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes (UNHP 2012). 
The species is not known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 
2011). 


n 
n 





n 
n 
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TABLE E-8 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species Sensitive Species 
Common Name Scientific Name Rationale 


The species is not known to occur within 1.5 miles of 
Slender moonwort Botrychium lineare 


Endangered Species Act 
Tt Ed) lpsp pee 
Ashley National 


Manti-La Sal 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


transmission line alternative routes in the last 60 years (UNHP 

2012; WYNDD 2011). Surveys at the site in 2003 failed to 
locate the species (Franklin 2005). 

i ne Boechera (Arabis) 

rockcress) mieuia 


Smith violet Viola franksmithii 


Androsace 
chamaejasme ssp. 
carinata 


Tufted frasera Frasera paniculata 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 


. 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 


The species is not known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012). 


transmission line alternative routes (UNHP 2012). 

The species is not known to occur within 20 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 2011). 

The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 

The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
2012). 

The species is not known to occur within approximately 4 miles 
of transmission line alternative routes in the past 80 years 
(UNHP 2012). 

The species was recorded 3.3 miles from Link U730 in 1979. No 


other occurrences of the species have been recorded in the 
Project area (UNHP 2012). 


7, are The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
2012). 


Sweet-flowered 
rock jasmine 


Utah ivesia Ivesia utahensis 


Utah phacelia Phacelia utahensis 


Euphorbia 
Mialnaputee nephradenia 


PEL LER E EEE Dae 
sleds} qd ds Ep po 


Uinta greenthread TRS oe v 
pubescens 
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TABLE E-8 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species Sensitive Species 
Common Name Scientific Name Rationale 


The species was recorded within | mile of Links U460 and U621 
Wasatch draba Draba brachystylis 


in 1901. No other recent occurrences of the species have been 
recorded in the Project area (UNHP 2012). 
Wasatch titweed Corydalis caseana 
spp. brachycarpa 
var. macrocalyx 


Endangered Species Act 
tL EL Ef me 
Ashley National 
Manti-La Sal 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


2012). 

The species is not known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 
2012). 

2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 

The species is not known to occur within 15 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 2011). 


The species is outside of the range for the species identified by 
FWS in the 2008 status review of the species (FWS 2008a). The 
species is not known to occur within approximately 9 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 


Wasatch Lepidium montanum 
pepperwort var. alpinum 
Wasatch shooting Dodecatheon 
star utahense 


Winkler cactus Pediocactus winkleri 
Woodside Eriogonum 
buckwheat tumulosum 


Wright fishhook Sclerocactus 
cactus wrightiae 





Pods | ee 
Ltt tp pe 
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TABLE E-8 
SPECIAL STATUS PLANT SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive U.S. Forest Service 
Species Sensitive Species 


Manti-La Sal 


Endangered Species Act 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Colorado 
Ashley National 
Forest 


Common Name Scientific Name Rationale 
The species is not known to occur in the Project area (WYNDD 
2011). Suitable habitat for the species was modeled in the 
Project area (Fertig and Thurston 2003). However, based on 

Descurainia torulosa discussions with agency specialists, it was determined that 
suitable habitat for the species is likely absent from the Project 
area (Glennon 2012). Therefore the species was not carried 
forward for detailed analysis. 


SOURCE: Nomenclature follows FWS 2012f for federally listed Threatened and Endangered species and NatureServe Explorer NatureServe 2012 for all others. 
NOTES: 
Endangered Species Act U.S. Forest Service 

C = Candidate SS = Sensitive Species with known habitat on the national forest 

E = Endangered 

P = Proposed 

T = Threatened 


Wyoming 
tansymustard 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive U.S. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

Potentially suitable habitat for the species 
is present on the Uinta National Forest. The 
Project area is in the known range for the 
species (Smithsonian 2011). Heritage data 
did not include any occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (Colorado 
Natural Heritage Program [CNHP] 2011; 
Utah Natural Heritage Program [UNHP] 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 
The species is known to occur in the 
Project area. Heritage data included 
occurrences of the species at Stevies Lake, 
which is immediately west of Hanna, 
Wyoming, in 1985. No other occurrences 
of the species have been recorded in the 
Project area. Breeding Bird Survey and 
Christmas Bird Count report little, if any 
detection of the species in the Project area 
(Gough et al. 1998). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Castor 


American beaver 5 
canadensis 


Botaurus 


American bittern oe 
lentiginosus 





° 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive U.S. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


ps fof | ett 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

Portions of the Project area are in known 
range for the species (Wyoming Game and 
Fish Department [WGFD] 2010a). 
Heritage data included occurrences of the 
species in Flat Canyon in Manti-La Sal 
National Forest in 1954. Other occurrences 
of the species were recorded during 
surveys in the 1990s in the Taylor 
Mountain area of Ashley National Forest, 
which is located within approximately 20 
miles from transmission line alternative 
routes (UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
Portions of the Project area are in the 
species range in Utah and Wyoming 
(Smithsonian 2011). Heritage data included 
two occurrences of the species on the 
Manti-La Sal National Forest in the 1950s. 
Heritage data did not include any recent 
occurrences in the Project area (CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
The species frequents lakes and reservoirs 
throughout the Project area during spring 
and fall migration. Heritage data included 
occurrences of the species in portions of 
the Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Martes 


American marten . 
americana 


Ochotona 


American pika : 
princeps 


American white Pelecanus 
pelican erythrorhynchs 





fete 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 
Wyoming Heritage data for this group of 
species is lacking and little is known 
regarding distribution (WYNDD 2011). 
Aquatic snails are potentially present in 
portions of the Project area based on 
habitat requirements. 
The species is known to occur in the 
Project area. Heritage data included 
occurrences of the species along Red Creek 
at Richards Gap (Links W492, W493 and 
W520). Wyoming Heritage data included 
three other occurrences of the species in 
the Project area along the Little Snake 
River near the Wyoming/Colorado border 
(WYNDD 2011). 
The species is known to occur in the 
Project area. Transient individuals of the 
species may occur in portions of the 
Project area during seasonal migration. 
Heritage data included two occurrences of 
the species (essentially the same location) 
along Link W30 in 1981 (WYNDD 2011). 


The species is known to occur in the 
Haliaeetus Project area. The species is wide-ranging 
v 
Balad leucocephalus = BO Ss =e aC and suitable habitat exists in Wyoming, 
Colorado and Utah. 
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Common Name Scientific Name 


Combined 


Aquatic snails 
account 


Ash-throated Myiarchus 
flycatcher cinerascens 


Ammodramus 


Baird's sparrow sae 
P bairdii 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 
The entire Project area is in the known 
range of the species (WGFD 2010a). 
Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 
The species is known to occur in the 
Project area. Summer range for the species 
occurs in the Project area in Utah (Bradley 
et al. 2006). 
Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). The species was carried forward for 
analysis because it is known to inhabit the 
Platte River (U.S. Geological Survey 
[USGS] 2004). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Big brown bat Eptesicus fuscus 


Nyctinomops 


Big free-tailed bat ; 
macrotis 


Notropis 


Bi th shi : 
igmouth shiner Awhsniee 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

Portions of the Project area are in the 
known range for the species (WGFD 
2010a). Heritage data included one 
occurrence of the species near Crescent 
Junction, Utah in 1953 (Link U490). The 
species was observed at Buckhorn Wash, 
which is approximately 1 mile from Links 
U730 and U731. A flock was observed in 
2002 at Bowrey Spring, which is 
approximately 1.5 miles from Link U90 
(UNHP 2012). Heritage data did not 
include any occurrences of the species near 
the Project area in Wyoming (where the 
species is listed) (WYNDD 2011). 
Portions of the Project area are in the 
known range for the species. Potentially 
suitable breeding habitat for the species 
may occur around Utah Lake, which is near 
the Project area (Birds of North America 
2005). Heritage data included one 
occurrence of the species in Utah at Red 
Creek near Fruitland in 1963 (UNHP 
2012). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Leucosticte 


Black rosey finch Hirata 


Cypseloides 


Black swift : 
niger 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive U.S. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 
Wyoming Game and Fish have mapped 
foraging and nesting colonies of the species 
in the Project area. Portions of the Project 
are located within suspected breeding areas 
for the species (WGFD 2010a). Wyoming 
Heritage data included one occurrence of 
the species at Hogback Lake, which is 
within 1 mile of the Project area (WYNDD 
2011). Utah Heritage data included 
occurrences of the species near the Project 
area at Pelican Lake and Ouray National 
Wildlife Refuge (UNHP 2012). 
Portions of the Project area are within 
known range for the species (Birds of 
North America 2005). Heritage data did 
not include any occurrences of the species 
in the Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 
The species could potentially occur in the 
Project area. Portions of the Project area 
are located near white-tailed prairie dog 
colonies with known populations of black- 
footed ferrets (U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service [FWS] 2008b). 
The species is known to occur in the 
Project area. The species inhabits rivers 
crossed by transmission line alternative 
routes of the Project (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Chlidonias 


Black tern : 
niger 


Black-crowned Nycticorax 
night-heron nycticorax 


Mustella 


ae FE/SE | S-ESA 
nigripes 


Black-footed ferret 


Catostomus 


Bluehead sucker discobolus 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 
end of Project in Utah (UNHP 2012). 


[re Transmission line alternative routes are 


SS/ 
i 
located near and/or cross known habitat for 
Draft EIS and LUPAs Energy Gateway South Transmission Project Page E-71 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

Most of the Project area in Wyoming is 
within the known range for the species 
(WGFD 2010a). Portions of the Project 
area in Utah and Colorado have potentially 
suitable habitat for the species. Heritage 
data included three occurrences of the 
species within 2 miles of the Project area; 
one occurrence of the species in Utah near 
Vernal (1963); one occurrence in Powell 
Park along the White River, west of 
Meeker; and one occurrence within | mile 
of the Project area along the Yampa River 
east of Craig (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 

Transmission line alternative routes are 
located near and/or cross known habitat for 
the species. Heritage data included 
occurrences of the species on the western 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Dolichonyx 
oryzivorus 


Bobolink 


Bonneville cutthroat | Oncorhynchus 
trout clarkii utah 


Bonytail 
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the species. The species inhabits the Green, 
BEIDE: | Eee Yampa, and Colorado River systems which 
are crossed by transmission line alternative 


routes. 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 
Transmission line alternative routes are 
located near and/or cross potentially 
suitable habitat for the species. Heritage 
data included four records of specimens 
collected in Utah and Colorado within 1 
mile of the Project area, but all are from 
approximately 50 years ago. No recent 
occurrences of the species have been 
recorded (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). However, 110 individuals 
were translocated to Strawberry Reservoir, 
which is near the Project area in Utah. 
The Project area is within predicted range 
for the species (WGFD 2010a). Heritage 
data did not include any occurrences of the 
Ss species in the Project area (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). The species 
was carried forward for analysis because it 
inhabits the Platte River system. 
The species is known to occur in the 
Project area. The species is wide ranging 
and occupies portions of the Project area 
during the breeding season (Birds of North 
America 2005). Heritage data included 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area in Wyoming (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Bufo boreas 


Boreal toad 
boreas 


HAybognathus 


Brassy minnow : : 
hankinsoni 


Brewer’s sparrow Spizella breweri 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive U.S. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

The Project area is within the predicted 
range for the species in Wyoming (WGFD 
2010a). Portions of the Project area in 
Mesa County, Colorado, are on the fringe 
of the known range for the species (Birds 
of North America 2005; Johnson et al. 
2000). 

The species is known to occur in the 
Project area. The species is wide ranging 
and suitable habitat exists in the Project 
area in Wyoming, Colorado and Utah 
(Birds of North America 2005). Heritage 
data included numerous occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
The Project area is within the known range 
for the species (Sloane 2001; WGFD 
2010a). Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 
The species is known to occur near the 
Project area. Heritage data included one 
occurrence of the species at Burraston 
Ponds south of Mona, Utah, which is 
within 1 mile of the terminus of the Project 
(UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Brown-capped rosy | Leucosticte 
finch australis 


Athene 


Burrowing owl : : 
cunicularia 


Psaltriparus 
minimus 


Anodonta 


California floater aie 
californiensis 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 
Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
Common Name Scientific Name to the Project Area 
Heritage data indicated that the specie is 
Canvasback a ay ae 
valisineria 


not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). However, Christmas Bird 
Peromyscus 
crinitus 


Count and Breeding Bird Survey include 
Caspian tern sida peeee 
caspia 


occurrences of the species near water 
bodies in the Project area (Gough et al. 
Chestnut-collared Calcarius 
longspur ornatus 


1998). Seasonal migrants of the species 
i Aechmophorus 
Clark’s grebe ee 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 

National Forest 

Uinta National 
Colorado 


may occur in portions of the Project area. 
The Project area is within known range for 
the species (Smithsonian 2011). Heritage 
data did not include any occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 

The Project area is within predicted range 
for the species (WGFD 2010a). Heritage 
data included a single occurrence of the 
species in 1988 at Lake Boreham (Link 
U430), which is on the edge of the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 


Canyon mouse 


The species is known to occur near the 
Project area. Heritage data included recent 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area in Wyoming (WYNDD 2011). 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 


Management Sensitive U.S. Forest Service 


Common Name 


Cliff chipmunk 


Colorado 
pikeminnow 


Colorado River 
cutthroat trout 


Scientific Name 


Tamias dorsalis 


Ptychocheilus 


lucius 


Oncorhynchus 
clarkii 
pleuriticus 


Endangered Species Act 


Species! 
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Sensitive Species 


National Forest 


Uinta National 


pe | Ef | ee 


State Sensitive Species” 


FE/ST 


SC 


S-ESA 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 
The Project area is within predicted range 
for the species (WGFD 2010a) and known 
range for the species (Smithsonian 2011). 
Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species within 15 miles 
of transmission line alternative routes 
(CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 
Some transmission line alternative routes 
for the Project are located near and/or cross 
known habitat for the species. Spawning 
sites for the species are located in the 
Green and Yampa rivers, which are crossed 
by transmission line alternative routes 
(FWS 2002a). Heritage data included 
occurrences of the species in all three states 
(CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 
Some transmission line alternative routes 
for the Project are located near and/or cross 
known habitat for the species. Heritage 
data included occurrences of the species 
near transmission line alternative routes in 
Utah and Colorado (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012, WYNDD 2011). 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 


Management Sensitive U.S. Forest Service 


Common Name 


Columbia spotted 
frog 


Columbian sharp- 
tailed grouse 


Common loon 


Scientific Name 


Rana 
luteiventris 


Tympanuchus 
Phasianellus 
columbianus 


Gavia immer 
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Ashley National 


Sensitive Species 


National Forest 


Uinta National 


a 


State Sensitive Species” 


SC 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

Some transmission line alternative routes 
for the Project are located near and/or cross 
potentially suitable habitat for the species. 
Heritage data included occurrences of the 
species in the Project area in Utah within 
the past 10 years. Heritage data also 
included occurrences of the species along 
the San Pitch River near Mount Pleasant 
and north of Fairview (Links U631 and 
U600) and in the West Creek area south of 
Mona (Link U650) (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012, WYNDD 2011). 

The species is known to occur near the 
Project area. Heritage data included 
occurrences of the species near Links C13 
and C100 (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 

The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area nor the Platte River system 
(Birds of North America 2005). However, 
the Wyoming Wildlife Action Plan predicts 
that suitable habitat for the species may be 
present in the Project area (WGFD 2010a). 
Heritage data included one occurrence of 
the species near the Project area in 1978. A 
single individual was observed along the 
North Platte River south of the junction 
with Interstate 80 along Link W30 
(WYNDD 2011). 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 
Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
Common Name Scientific Name to the Project Area 


The species is known to inhabit the Platte 
Common shiner Luxilus cornutus 


River system in eastern Wyoming (WGFD 
Cornsnake Elaphe guttata 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


2010a). Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 

The species inhabits areas along the Green 
River between Moab and Dinosaur 
National Monument (Bosworth 2003). 
Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 

Portions of the Project area are within 
designated suitable habitat for the species 
(Colorado Division of Wildlife [CDOW] 
2006; Utah Division of Wildlife Resources 
[UDWR] 2005b; WGFD 2010a). 

The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). However, distribution of 
the species is not well established. 
Therefore, the species was carried forward 
for analysis. 

The Project area is within the known range 
for the species (WGFD 2010a). Heritage 
data did not include any occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 


4 


Desert bighorn Ovis canadensis 
sheep nelsoni 


Cambarus 
diogenes 


Dwarf shrew Sorex nanus 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 


Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 


Common Name 


Eastern red bat 


Eureka 
mountainsnail 


Fairy and tadpole 
shrimp 


Scientific Name 


Lasiurus 
borealis 


Cervus elaphus 


Oreohelix 
eurekensis 


Combined 
account 


Endangered Species Act 


Species! 
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Sensitive Species 


National Forest 


Uinta National 


ee 


State Sensitive Species” 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

The Project area is in the eastern edge of 
the predicted range for the species (WGFD 
2010a). Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (WYNDD 2011). 

The species is known to occur within the 
Project area. Designated crucial habitats 
and migration corridors for the species are 
present in some portions of the Project area 
(CDOW 2006; UDWR 2005a; WGFD 
2010a). 

The species is known to occur near the 
Project area. Heritage data included 
occurrences of the species near 
transmission line alternative routes in the 
Red Narrows area on the southern end of 
Uinta National Forest. Other occurrences 
of the species are recorded near 
transmission line alternative routes (UNHP 
2012). 

The distribution of species in these groups 
is poorly understood. Heritage data did not 
include any occurrences of this group of 
species (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). However, based on 
habitat requirements, the species could be 
present in portions of the Project area. 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive U.S. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 
The Project area is outside the predicted 
range for the species (WGFD 2010a). 
Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). The species was carried forward for 
analysis because it is known to inhabit the 
Platte River system. 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Lampsilis 
siliquoidea 


Ferruginous hawk Buteo regalis 


Fatmucket 


The species is known to occur near the 
Project area. Heritage data included 
occurrences of the species in the Uinta 
Mountains. Heritage data included a single 
occurrence of the species north of Helper, 
Utah, in 1982 and older occurrences from 
the 1960s (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 

Some transmission line alternative routes 
for the Project are located near and/or cross 
known habitat for the species (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 

The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area. The species was carried 
forward for analysis because it is known to 
inhabit the Platte River system. 


Otus 


Flammulated owl 
flammeolus 


Flannelmouth Catostomus 
sucker latipinnis 


Platygobio 


Flathead chub S. 
gracilis 


Cc 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

The species is known to occur in the 
Project area. Heritage data included three 
occurrences of the species southwest of 
Rawlins near Hogback Lake (Link W30) 
(CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 

According to the Wyoming Wildlife 
Action Plan, the Project area is within 
predicted range for the species (WGFD 
2010a). However, Birds of North America 
indicates that the Project area is well 
outside known range for the species (Birds 
of North America 2005). Heritage data did 
not include any occurrences of the species 
in the Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011). The species was 
carried forward for analysis because water 
bodies near the Project area exhibit 
characteristics of suitable habitat for the 
species and are within the range of the 
species. 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Forster’s tern Sterna forsteri 


Leucophaeus 


Franklin’s gull oo 
pipixcan 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive U.S. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 
Heritage data did not include any known 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area; however, some occurrences have 
been recorded within 10 miles of 
transmission line alternative routes in Utah 
(CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). The species was carried forward for 
analysis because portions of the Project 
area are located in suitable habitat for the 
species. 


The species commonly occurs in the 
Project area. 


Migrant individuals of the species may 
pass through the Project area in the 
summer, even though habitats in the 
Project area are considered marginal for the 
species. Heritage data included five 
occurrences of the species in the Uinta 
Basin (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Myotis 


Fringed myotis thysanodes 


chrysaetos 


Grasshopper Ammodramus 
sparrow savannarum 


s | § 
So 
= S 


i) 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive U.S. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Pai 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

Suitable habitats for the species are located 
in portions of the Project area. Utah 
Heritage data included two occurrences of 
the species near the Project area in Utah 
that were reported by members of the 
general public (UNHP 2012). Both 
observations were made in 1989 and may 
have been the same individual wolf. 
Wyoming Heritage data included one 
occurrence of the species in 2003 and was 
the first observation in the area in 22 years 
(WYNDD 2011). This observation was 
made by a WGED employee. 
The Project area is within the known range 
for the species (WGFD 2010a). Heritage 
data did not include any occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
The Project area is within the predicted 
range for the species (WGFD 2010a). 
Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area in the past 50 years. The closest recent 
occurrence of the species was recorded 
approximately 18 miles from transmission 
line alternative routes in 1990 (CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Gray wolf Canis lupus 


Pituophis 
catenifer 
deserticola 


Great Basin gopher 
snake 


Great Basin pocket Perognathus 
mouse parvus 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Pf || sf eee 
Pe ff oe fal | eee 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 
The Project area is within the predicted 
range for the species (WGFD 2010a). 
Heritage data included occurrences of the 
species in the Project area in Wyoming and 
Colorado (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 
The species is known to occur in the 
Project area in all three states and is 
heavily monitored (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 
The species is known to occur in the 
Project area. Portions of the Project area 
include suitable habitat for the species 
(CDOW 2006; WGFD 2010a). Heritage 
data included occurrences of the species 
along the North Platte River, Little Snake 
River, Yampa River, and in Routt National 
Forest (CNHP 2011; WYNDD 2011). 
The Project area is within predicted range 
for the species (WGFD 2010a). Heritage 
data did not include any occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (WYNDD 
2011). 
The species is known to occur within the 
Project area. Heritage data included four 
known occurrences of the species that are 
crossed by or are in close proximity to 
transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Great Basin Spea 
spadefoot intermontana 


Centrocercus 


: Cc 
urophasianus 


Greater sage-grouse 


Greater sandhill Grus canadensis 
crane tabida 


Greater short- Phrynosoma 
horned lizard hernandesi 


Humpback chub Gila cypha FE/ST | S-ESA 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 
Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
Common Name Scientific Name to the Project Area 


The species is known to occur within the 
Etheost 
Iowa darter reac 
exile 


Project area. The species is found in the 
Yampa River near Dinosaur National 

Baeolophus 

ridgwayi 


Monument (USGS 2004). 
The species is known to occur in the 
Vulpes macrotis 
wl 
account 


Project area. Heritage data included ten 
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Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Dn 
Qa 


occurrences of the species in the Project 
area along Links W492, W520, and W493 
(CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). A Christmas Bird Count and 
Breeding Bird Survey report included 
occurrences of the species in Colorado and 
Utah (Gough et al. 1998). 

Portions of the Project area are within the 
known range for the species (CDOW 2006; 
UDWR 2005a). Heritage data included 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area in Grand County, Utah, and Mesa 
County, Colorado (CNHP 2011, UNHP 
2012). 

Wyoming Heritage data for this group of 
species is lacking and little is known 
regarding distribution (WYNDD 2011). 
Land snails are potentially present in 
portions of the Project area based on 
habitat requirements. 


Juniper titmouse 


n 
tH 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

The species may occur within the Project 
area in Wyoming during summer months. 
Heritage data included one occurrence of 
the species 20 years ago and two other 
observations from 1940 along Link U490 
in Utah (UNHP 2012). Wyoming Heritage 
data did not include any occurrences of the 
species (WYNDD 2011). 

A UDWR study referenced monitored 
populations of the species in Burraston 
Ponds near Mona, Utah, which is 
approximately 1 mile from Links U640 and 
U650 (Bailey et al. 2005). 

The species inhabits areas along the Platte 
River in Nebraska (Birds of North America 
2005). Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 

The species was reported in the general 
Project area, but no detailed locations were 
available (Cook 1984). A Christmas Bird 
Count and Breeding Bird Survey report 
occurrences of the species near bodies of 
water in the Project area (Gough et al. 
1998). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


TAdeiants Calamospiza 
8 melanocorys 


lotichthys 
phlegethontis 


Least tern (interior Sternula 
population) antillarum 


— 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 
Known breeding habitat for the species is 
located in portions of the Project area 
(Birds of North America 2005). Heritage 
data included occurrences of the species in 
the Project area along Nebo Creek and 
numerous occurrences of the species along 
the Green River (UNHP 2012). 
The Project area is within known range of 
the species (Birds of North America 2005). 
Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 
The Project area is within predicted range 
for the species (WGFD 2010a). Heritage 
data did not include any occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
Known breeding habitat for the species is 
located in portions of the Project area 
(Birds of North America 2005). Heritage 
data included occurrences of the species in 
the Project area in Wyoming (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
The species is known to occur in the 
Project area (Birds of North America 
2005). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Lewis’s Melanerpes 
woodpecker lewis 


Melospiza 


Lincoln's sparrow ‘ - 
lincolnii 


Little brown myotis | Myotis lucifugus 


Lanius 


Pogesticad shitike ludovicianus 


Numenius 


Long-billed curlew : 
americanus 


elf 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Pts] ft | ete 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

Portions of the Project area are within 
predicted range for the species (WGFD 
2010b). Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 
The Project area is within predicted range 
for the species (WGFD 2010a). Heritage 
data did not include any occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
The species is known to occur in the 
Project area. Heritage data included several 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area in Garfield and Mesa counties, 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Long-eared myotis Myotis evotis 


Long-legged myotis | Myotis volans 


Macroinvertebrates Combined 
(aquatic) Account 


Calcarius 
mccownii 


The species may breed and forage in 
grassland habitats near the Aeolus 
substation during the summer (Birds of 
North America 2005). Heritage data did 
not include any occurrences of the species 
in the Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 


McCown’s longspur 


Long-nosed leopard | Gambelia 
lizard wislizenii 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 
Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
Common Name Scientific Name to the Project Area 


The species is known to occur within the 
‘ Falc 
Merlin ae 
columbarius 


Project area. Heritage data included 
relatively recent occurrences of the species 
along Muddy Creek (Link W111), east of 

Strix 

occidentalis 

lucida 


Hogback Lake and along the North Platte 
River (Link W30) (WYNDD 2011). 
Lampropeltis 
Milk snake triangulum 
taylori 


The Project area is within the known range 
for the species (Birds of North America 

Charadrius 

montanus 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


2005). The Project area is outside 
designated critical habitat for the species. 
Potentially suitable habitat for the species 
may be present within portions of the 
Project area. Heritage data did not include 
any occurrences of the species within the 
Project (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 

Distribution, range and recorded 
observations of this subspecies are lacking. 
Heritage data included occurrences of the 
species in Utah (UNHP 2012). 

The species is known to occur within the 
Project area. Portions of the Project area 
are within suitable habitats and range for 
the species. 

Portions of the Project area include known 
breeding areas for the species (Birds of 
North America 2005). 


Mexican spotted 


FT/ST 
owl 


Mountain plover 


el | | 2 | Lee 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive U.S. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

Portions of the Project area in Colorado 
and Utah are within the known range for 
the species (Colorado Parks and Wildlife 
2010); (Belica et al. 2006). Heritage data 
did not include any occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 

The species inhabits the Yampa River 
system (WGFD 2010a), which is crossed 
by transmission line alternative routes. 
Heritage data included two occurrences of 
the species in the Yampa River near 
Hayden, Colorado (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 
The species is known to occur throughout 
the Project area. Portions of the Project 
area are within suitable habitats and range 
for the species. 
The Project area is on the extreme edge of 
predicted range for the species (WGFD 
2010a). Wyoming Heritage data did not 
include any occurrences of the species in 
the Project area (WYNDD 2011). Utah 
Heritage data included one occurrence of 
the species from 1966 in Brook Meadow, 
which is approximately 10 miles northeast 
of Helper (UNHP 2012). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Catostomus 
platyrhynchus 


Dn 
Qa 


Mountain sucker 


Prosopium 


Mountain whitefish Sa . 
williamsoni 


Odocoileus 


Mule deer : 
hemionus 


Northern flying Glaucomys 
squirrel sabrinus 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

The species is known to occur within 
portions of the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species, 
primarily on USFS lands throughout the 
Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 
The Utah Vertebrate Report included maps 
that indicate that the species may occur in 
the Project area (UNHP 2003). Heritage 
data did not include any occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
The species is known to occur within 
portions of the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species in Utah 
(UNHP 2012). 
The species may occur near water habitats 
in the Project area, primarily in winter 
months. Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 
The species is known to occur within the 
eastern Platte River system in Wyoming 
(WGFD 2010a). Heritage data did not 
include any occurrences of the species in 
the Project area (WYNDD 2011). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Northern goshawk Accipter gentilis 


Northern leatherside | Lepidomeda 
chub copei 


Northern leopard Fie aeons 
fn pipien: 


_ 


Northern plains Fundulus 
killifish kansae 


Dn 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive 


U.S. Forest Service 


Common Name 


Northern tree lizard 


Olive-backed 
pocket mouse 


Oreohelix mountain 
snails 


Pale milksnake 


Pallid bat 


Scientific Name 


Urosaurus 
ornatus wrighti 


Perognathus 


fasciatus 


Combined 
account 


Lampropeltis 
triangulum 
multistriata 


Antrozous 
pallidus 


Endangered Species Act 


Po) ei 


Species! 
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Ashley National 


Sensitive Species 


National Forest 


Uinta National 


Pf ee 


State Sensitive Species” 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 
The Project area is within known range for 
the species (WGFD 2010a; Stebbins 2003). 
Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (WYNDD 2011). 
The species is known to occur within the 
Project area. Heritage data included 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (WYNDD 2011). 
The distribution of this group of species is 
poorly understood but could be present in 
Project area based on habitat requirements. 
Wyoming Heritage data did not include 
any occurrences of the species for this 
group of species (WYNDD 2011). 
The Project area extends into the western 
edge of the predicted range for the species 
(WGFD 2010a). Heritage data did not 
include any occurrences of the species of 
the species in the Project area (CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
The Project area is within the known range 
for the species (WGFD 2010a). Heritage 
data did not include any occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 


Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 


Common Name 


Pallid sturgeon 


Peregrine falcon 


Pill clams 


Pinyon mouse 


Scientific Name 


Scaphirhynchus 
albus 


Falco 
peregrinus 
anatum 


Combined 
account 


Peromyscus 
truei 


Endangered Species Act 


Species! 
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Sensitive Species 


National Forest 


Uinta National 


Pf ef eee 


State Sensitive Species” 


Cc 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

The species is native to the Platte River in 
eastern Nebraska and is not known to occur 
in the Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011) but may be affected 
by water use within the Platte River 
watershed in Wyoming. 

The species is known to occur within 
portions of the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species in the 
Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 

This group of species may be present in the 
Project area based on habitat requirements 
(WGFD 2010a). Wyoming Game and Fish 
indicates that pill clams could be present in 
some water systems in the Project area in 
Wyoming. Heritage data did not include 
any occurrences for this group of species 
(WYNDD 2011). 
The Project area is within known range for 
the species (Smithsonian 2011). Heritage 
data included one occurrence of the species 
in the Project area approximately 5 miles 
west of Baggs, Wyoming in 1977 
(WYNDD 2011). 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

The species has no designated critical 
habitat in the Project area. Heritage data 
did not include any occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). The species 
was carried forward for detailed analysis 
because it inhabits habitats along the Platte 
River system. 

The Project area is outside predicted range 
for the species (WGFD 2010a). The 
species was carried forward for detailed 
analysis because it occurs in the Platte 
River system. 

The Project area is within the predicted 
range for the species (WGFD 2010a). 
Other sources indicated that the Project 
area is outside known range for the species 
(Stebbins 2003). Heritage data did not 
include any occurrences of the species in 
the Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 

The species occurs in the extreme eastern 
Platte River in Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). 
Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Charadrius 
Piping plover melodus 
circumcinctus 


Lampsilis 


Plain pocketbook aoa 


Plains black-headed | Tantilla 
snake nigriceps 


Plains orangethroat | Etheostoma 
darter spectabile 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 
The species occurs in the extreme eastern 
Platte River in Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). 
Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (WYNDD 2011). 
Wyoming Heritage data for this group of 
species is lacking and little is known 
regarding distribution (WYNDD 2011). 
This group of species was carried forward 
for detailed analysis because they are 
potentially present in portions of the 
Project area based on habitat requirements. 
Project area is within predicted range for 
the species (WGFD 2010a). Heritage data 
did not include any occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (WYNDD 
2011). 
The species is known to occur within 
portions of the Project area (CDOW 2006; 
UDWR 2005a; WGFD 201ab). Heritage 
data included occurrences of the species in 
the Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Fundulus 


Plains topminnow sg 
sciadicus 


Combined 
Pond snails Account 
(Stagnicola) 


Pygmy nuthatch Sitta pygmaea 
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Brachylagus 


Pygmy rabbit idahoensis 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 


Management Sensitive U.S. Forest Service 


Common Name 


Razorback sucker 


Redhead 


Red-naped 
sapsucker 


Ringed crayfish 


River otter 


Scientific Name 


Xyrauchen 
texanus 


Aythya 
americana 


Sphyrapicus 
nuchalis 


Orconectes 
neglectus 


Lontra 
canadensis 


Endangered Species Act 


Species! 
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Sensitive Species 


National Forest 


Uinta National 


pe] fff 8 | eee 


State Sensitive Species” 


FE/SE 


S-ESA 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

The species is known to occur in the 
Project area in Utah and Colorado. The 
species inhabits the Green, Yampa, and 
Colorado River systems, which are crossed 
by transmission line alternative routes 
(FWS 2002b). Heritage data included 
occurrences of the species (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 

Winter migrants of the species may be 
present near areas of water in the Project 
area (Gough et al. 1998). Heritage data did 
not include any occurrences of the species 
in the Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 

The Project area is within known range for 
the species (Birds of North America 2005). 
Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 

The species inhabits the Platte River 
system (WGFD 2010a). Heritage data did 
not include any occurrences of the species 
in the Project area (WYNDD 2011). 

The species is known to inhabit river 
systems in the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species near 
Flaming Gorge, Wyoming (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 
Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
Common Name Scientific Name to the Project Area 


The species is known to occur in the 
Project area. Potentially suitable habitat for 
the species is present within portions of the 
Project area. 

The species is known to inhabit river 
systems in the Project area (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 

The species is known to occur within 
portions of the Project area. Breeding 
habitat for the species is present in the 
Project area (Birds of North America 
2005). 

The species is known to occur within 
portions of the Project area. Wyoming 
Heritage data included occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (WYNDD 
2011). 

The species is known to occur within the 
Project area. Suitable habitat for the 
species is scattered throughout the Project 
area. 

Project area is within known range of the 
species (Redder et al. 2006). Utah Heritage 
data included one occurrence of the species 
near Current Creek at Link U420 (UNHP 
2012). 

The species is known to occur along some 
waterways in the Project area in Wyoming 
(Birds of North America 2005). 


Endangered Species Act 


Pf] of yf is} pete 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rocky Mountain Ovis canadensis 
bighorn sheep canadensis 


Dn 
Qa 


Roundtail chub Gila robusta 


_— 
Sage thrasher OneOCoEtes 
montanus 


Short-eared owl Asio flammeus 


Opheodrys 
vernalis 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive 


U.S. Forest Service 


Species! 


Endangered Species Act 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Sonn wnaow Melospiza 
8 SP melodia 


Southern 
Bonneville 
springsnail 


Southern leatherside | Lepidomeda 
chub aliciae 


Pyrgulopsis 
transversa 


Southwestern 
willow flycatcher 


Empidonax 
traillii extimus 


Euderma 


Spotted bat maculatum 


Ps LL 
Pt 
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Ashley National 


Sensitive Species 


National Forest 


Uinta National 


P| EL eee 


State Sensitive Species” 


FE/SE 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 
The Project area is within known range for 
the species (Birds of North America 2005). 
Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 
The species is known to occur in the 
Project area. Heritage data included 
occurrences of the species in Thistle Creek, 
near Link U625 (UNHP 2012). 


Portions of the Project area in Utah are 
within the breeding range of the species 
(Sedgwick 2000). Critical habitat for the 
species has been designated along the 
Colorado River, downstream from 
transmission line alternative routes (FWS 
2005). Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 

Suitable roosting and foraging habitats for 
the species are present in the Project area 
(Luce and Keinath 2007). Heritage data 
included one occurrence of the species 
along Chokecherry Creek on the Ashley 
National Forest; approximately 3 miles 
north of Link U401 (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 


S-ESA 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 


Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 


Common Name 


Stonecat 


Suckermouth 
minnow 


Swainson’s hawk 


Three-toed 
woodpecker 


Scientific Name 


Noturus flavus 


Phenacobius 
mirabilis 


Buteo swainsoni 


Picoides 
dorsalis 


Endangered Species Act 


Species! 
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Sensitive Species 


National Forest 


Uinta National 


Pe te | ene 


State Sensitive Species” 
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Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 
The species is known to inhabit the Platte 
River system, which is in the Project area 
(USGS 2004). Heritage data did not 
include any occurrences of the species in 
the Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 
The species is known to inhabit the Platte 
River system, which is in the Project area 
(USGS 2004). Heritage data did not 
include any occurrences of the species in 
the Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 
The species is known to occur within 
portions of the Project area. Heritage data 
included occurrences of the species in the 
Project area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 
The Project area is within the known range 
for the species (Birds of North America 
2005). Heritage data included one 
occurrence of the species in the Project 
area, near transmission line alternative 
routes, in 1930. A single adult was detected 
along Reservation Ridge during a playback 
survey in 1989. Two other adults were 
detected along Reservation Ridge in 1989. 
Links 513 and 515 are located along 
Reservation Ridge (Allen 2013; CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive U.S. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 
Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
Common Name Scientific Name to the Project Area 


Suitable roosting and foraging habitats for 
the species are present in the Project area 
(Oliver 2000). Heritage data did not 
include any occurrences of the species 
within 1 mile of transmission line 
alternative routes (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 

The species is occasionally present within 
portions of the Project area in Wyoming. 
Heritage data included one occurrence of 
the species at Hogback Lake in 1985 and 
one occurrence along Muddy Creek in 
1997, which are both near Link W110 
(WYNDD 2011). 

The Project area is outside the known 
range for the species according to North 
American Mammals online database 
(Smithsonian 2011). However, the Project 
area is within predicted range for the 
species according to the Wyoming Wildlife 
Action Plan (WGFD 2010a). Heritage data 
did not include any occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 


Project area is within known range for the 
species (Birds of North America 2005). 


Endangered Species Act 


es fi 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Townsend's big- Corynorhinus 
eared bat townsendii 


Dn 
Qa 


Vagrant shrew Sorex vagrans 
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Cygnus 
Trumpeter swan yam 
buccinator 


Rallus limicola 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 
The Project area is within known range for 
the species (Birds of North America 2005). 
Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 
The Project area is at the eastern edge of 
species range (Smithsonian 2011). Heritage 
data included one occurrence of the species 
near Helper, Utah, in 1937 and one 
occurrence near Utah Lake in 1991 (UNHP 
2012). 
Breeding Bird Surveys and Christmas Bird 
Counts have identified occurrences of the 
species in Colorado and Utah (Gough et al. 
1998). Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 
The Project area is within predicted range 
for the species (WGFD 2010a). Heritage 
data did not include any occurrences of the 
species in the Project area (WYNDD 
2011). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Warbling vireo Vireo gilvus 


Lasiurus 


Wesienuned Bab blossevillii 


Aphelocoma 


Western scrub-jay calories 


Western small- Myotis 
footed myotis ciliolabrum 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


psf os] fs | ete 
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Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

UDWR has identified habitat for the 
species in the Uinta Basin and south of the 
Book Cliffs (UDWR 2005a). Heritage data 
included one occurrence of the species 
within 1 mile of Link U490 in 2005. 
Heritage data included one other 
occurrence near Pelican Lake in 1963 
(CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 

The species may occur within river systems 
in northern Carbon County, Wyoming 
(WGFD 2010a). Heritage data did not 
include any occurrences of the species in 
the Project area (WYNDD 2011). 
Important habitats for the species are 
located within 4 miles of the Project area. 
Heritage data included occurrences of the 
species in the Project area in Wyoming and 
Colorado (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). 
The species is known to occur within the 
Project area. Heritage data included 
mapped colonies in Utah (CNHP 2011; 
UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Charadrius 
alexandrinus 
nivosus 


Western snowy 
plover 


Western spiny si ed 
softshell ae 


White-faced ibis Plegadis chihi 


White-tailed prairie | Cynomys 
dog leucurus 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 


Endangered Species Act 


Pf ti 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area in Colorado (CNHP 2011). 
Heritage data included occurrences of the 
species in Utah in the 1970s but the species 
is not suspected to presently inhabit Utah 
(UNHP 2012). According to the Colorado 
Action Plan, the species is not known to 
have breeding populations in Colorado 
(CDOW 2006). The Project area is outside 
known range according to (Birds of North 
America 2005). Designated critical habitat 
for the species occurs downstream from the 
Project on the Platte River and may be 
affected by water use within the Platte 
River watershed. 
Portions of the Project area are within 
potentially suitable breeding habitats for 
the species (Birds of North America 2005). 
Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 
The Project area is within the predicted 
range for the species (WGFD 2010a). 
However, Heritage data indicated that the 
sc closest occurrence of the species is more 
than 40 miles away from transmission line 
alternative routes (CNHP 2011; UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 


Ashley National 

National Forest 

Uinta National 
jena 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Whooping crane Grus americana 


Empidonax 


Willow flycatcher | ini 


Lithobates 


Wood ig sylvaticus 
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TABLE E-9 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
Bureau of Land 
Management Sensitive USS. Forest Service 
Species! Sensitive Species State Sensitive Species” 
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Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location 
to the Project Area 

The Project area is within known range and 
distribution of the species (WGFD 2010a). 
Heritage data included occurrences of the 
species in the Project area in Wyoming 
(WYNDD 2011). 

The species has been observed along 
various waterways in the Project area 
(Cerovski et al. 2004). Heritage data 
sc included occurrences of the species within 
and near Ouray National Wildlife Refuge 
(CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Wyoming pocket Thomomys 
gopher clusius 


Yellow-billed Coccyzus 
cuckoo americanus 


ps | | eee 
pe | | eee 


NOTES: 
‘Listed by at least one of the Bureau of Land Management districts 
* Special status species in at least one state 


Endangered Species Act Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
C = Candidate v = Sensitive species present in district Y = Potential habitat within Forest 
E = Endangered CA = Conservation Agreement species o = Off-site, primarily relates to downstream fish 
EX = Experimental/nonessential CN = Candidate species MIS = Management Indicator Species 
T = Threatened SS = BLM Sensitive Species SS = Sensitive Species with known habitat on Forest 
P = Proposed 
SPC = Species of Concern 


Wyoming Colorado Utah 
NSSU = Native Species Status Unknown FE = Federally Endangered S-ESA = Sensitive as a result of being listed under the 
NSS# = Native Species Status — the lower the FT = Federally Threatened ESA 
number, the greater the conservation need; SE = State Endangered CS = Conservation Agreement Species 
NSS1-NSS4 = Species of Greatest Conservation ST = State Threatened SPC = Species of Conservation Concern 
Need SC = State Special Concern (not a statutory category) 
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TABLE E-10 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species’ Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
Abert’s squirrel is an MIS on the Manti-La 
Sal National Forest. Abert’s squirrel is a 
Utah State high interest species found only 
on the Monticello District in Utah (U.S. 
Forest Service [USFS] 1986b). The 
Monticello Ranger District of the Manti-La 
Sal National Forest is not in the Project or 
study area. 
The Project area is outside of the predicted 
range for the species. The species occurs in 
extreme southern Utah with range extending 
only into southern Grand County (Utah 
Division of Wildlife Resources [UDWR] 
2005b). 
The Project area is outside of the predicted 
range for the species. The species occurs in 
extreme southwestern Utah (UDWR 200Sa). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (Colorado Natural Heritage 
Program [CNHP] 2011). The species occurs 
in the Arkansas River east of Canon City, 
Colorado (almost 200 miles from the Project 
area) (U.S. Geological Survey [USGS] 
2004). 


Scientific Name 


Abert’s 


: Sciurus aberti 
squirrel 


Allen's big- Idionycteris 
eared bat phyllotis 


Bufo 


Arizona toad : 
microscaphus 


Arkansas Etheostoma 
darter cragini 
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Scientific Name 


Barrow’s Bucephala 
goldeneye islandica 


Bear Lake 
: Cottus extensus 
sculpin 


Black Hills Storeria 
red-bellied occipitomaculata 
snake pahasapae 


Black-backed 


Picoides arcticus 
woodpecker 


Black-tailed | Cynomys 
prairie dog ludovicianus 


Endangered Species Act 
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Bureau of Land Management 
Sensitive Species! 
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TABLE E-10 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species”? State Sensitive Species‘ 


Ashley National 


National Forest 


Uinta National 


Appendix E — Biological Resources Supporting Data 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (WYNDD 2011). Breeding Bird 
Survey and Christmas Bird Count have not 
identified the species as occurring in the 
Project area (Gough et al. 1998). The Project 
area includes minimal habitat for the species 
based on Wyoming Game and Fish 
Department (WGFD) range map (WGFD 
2010a). 


Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 

Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 

Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (Colorado Division of Wildlife 
[CDOW] 2006). 
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TABLE E-10 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species! Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 
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Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
Potentially suitable habitat for the species 
occurs in the Project area but the species is 
not known to occur in the Project area. The 
species is known to occur within Uinta 
Mountains on the Ashley National Forest; 
suitable coniferous habitat does not occur on 
the portion of the Forest within the Project 
area. Heritage data included a single 
occurrence of the species in the Project area 
in Wyoming in 1989. However, the accuracy 
of the species identification has been 
questioned (Jorgensen 2013, Utah Natural 
Heritage Program [UNHP] 2012; Wyoming 
Natural Diversity Database [WYNDD] 
2011). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (CNHP 2011). The species is 
known to occur in the eastern half of 
Colorado (CDOW 2006). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 


Endangered Species Act 


Scientific Name 


Boreal owl Aegolius funereus 


Thomomys bottae 
rubidus 


D 
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Lota lota 


Calico Orconectes 
crayfish immunis 
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TABLE E-10 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species’ Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
The species has not been observed in the 
Project area. The Project area is 
approximately 120 miles from Lake Powell 
and portions of the Colorado River where the 
species has been reintroduced. The species 
would not be affected by the Project. 
Colorado Parks and Wildlife reintroduced 
lynx in Colorado from 1999 to 2006. A 
predictive map of lynx habitat use in 
Colorado indicates that lynx could occupy 
habitats east of the Project in the Routt and 
White River National Forests (Colorado 
Parks and Wildlife 2012a). Both forests are 
located within the Project area but are not 
directly crossed by any of the Project 
alternatives. The natural lynx population in 
Utah has likely been extirpated; however 
FT/SE | S-ESA | released lynx have been tracked dispersing 
across northern Utah in the high Uinta 
Mountains, but none are known to have 
settled in Utah (UDWR 2005a). The Uinta- 
Wasatch-Cache National Forest contains 
designated lynx analysis units and linkage 
areas, though no lynx are known to occur on 
the forest (Jorgensen 2013). USFS 
announced that Canada lynx hair was found 
along Link U630 in the Manti-La Sal 
National Forest in 2002 (UDWR 2005a), 
though no lynx have been reported since. 


Endangered Species Act 


Scientific Name 


California Gymnogyps 
condor californianus 
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Canada lynx | Lynx canadensis 
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TABLE E-10 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species’ Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area. All occurrences of the species 
are located south of Interstate 70 (I-70) in 
Colorado, which is outside Project area 
(CNHP 2011). The known range for the 
species is south of Moab and Grand Junction 
(CDOW 2006; UDWR 2005a). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (WYNDD 2011). The species is 
only known to inhabit a single cave near 
Lovell, Wyoming (more than 200 miles 
north of the Project area) (WGFD 2010a). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (WYNDD 2011). Species does 
not occur in Carbon or Sweetwater counties 
(WGFD 2010a). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (UNHP 2012). The species 
occurs in the Mojave Desert, which is 
outside of the Project area (UDWR 2005a). 
UNHP data included one occurrence within 
1 mile of transmission line alternative routes 
at Seely Pond, which is north of Mount 
Pleasant, Utah (Link U631) (UNHP 2012). 
CNHP data included no occurrences of the 
species within Colorado (where the species 
is listed) (CNHP 2011). The Project area in 
Colorado is outside known range for the 
species (Stebbins 2003). 
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Scientific Name 


Canyon 


treefrog Hyla arenicolor 


Cave physa Physella spelunca 


Central Campostoma 
stoneroller anomalum 


Common 


Sauromalus ater 
chuckwalla 


Common Thamnophis 
garter snake | sirtalis 
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Scientific Name 


Common Lampropeltis 
king snake getula 


Coral Pink 
Sand Dunes 
tiger beetle 


Cicindela 


albissima 


Couch's Scaphiopus 
spadefoot couchii 


Cylindrical Anodontoides 
papershell ferussacianus 


Dark 
kangaroo 
mouse 


Microdipodops 
megacephalus 


Dipsosaurus 


Desert iguana : 
8 dorsalis 


Desert night 


: Xantusia vigilis 
lizard 8 
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TABLE E-10 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species! Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (CNHP 2011). The species 
range only extends into the extreme 
southwestern corner of Colorado (CDOW 
2006). 
The Project area is outside the predicted 
range for the species (UDWR 2005a). The 
species is only known know to occur in Kane 
County near Kanab, Utah (UDWR 2005a). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (CNHP 2011). The species 
range only extends into the extreme 
southwestern comer of Colorado 
(AmphibiaWeb 2012). 
Project area (CNHP 2011; WYNDD 2011). 
The Project area is outside the known range 
for the species (Smithsonian 2011). The 
species is not known to occur in the Project 
area (UNHP 2012). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (UNHP 2012). The species 
occurs in the Mojave Desert, which is 
outside of the Project area (UDWR 2005a). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (UNHP 2012). The species 
occurs in the Mojave Desert, which is 
outside of the Project area (UDWR 2005a). 
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Common 
Name Scientific Name 


Catostomus 
Desert sucker © 

clarkii 
Dickcissel Spiza americana 


Finescale Phoxinus 
dace neogaeus 


Fisher Martes pennanti 


rn 
grandis 


Heloderma 


Gila monster 
suspectum 
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SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 
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Bureau of Land Management 
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U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species”? State Sensitive Species‘ 


Ashley National 


National Forest 


Uinta National 


Pf eee 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (UNHP 2012). The species 
occurs in the Virgin River system, which is 
outside of the Project area (UDWR 2005a). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area in Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). 
The species is believed to be extirpated from 
Utah. Only one occurrence of the fisher has 
been reported in Utah. In 1938, fisher tracks 
were photographed near Trial Lake in 
Summit County, outside of the Project area. 
No other occurrences of the fisher in the 
state have been documented in Utah (UNHP 
2012; WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (UNHP 2012). The species 
occurs in the Virgin River system, which is 
outside of the Project area (UDWR 2005a). 
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TABLE E-10 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species’ Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 


Great Basin 
silverspot 
butterfly 


Great Basin 
skink 


Great gray 
owl 


Great Plains 
earless lizard 


Great Plains 
narrowmouth 
toad 


Great Plains 
toad 


Scientific Name 


Hiodon alosoides 


Speyeria nokomis 
nokomis 


Plestiodon 
skiltonianus 
utahensis 


Strix nebulosa 


Holbrookia 
maculata 
maculata 


Gastrophryne 
olivacea 


Bufo cognatus 
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National Forest 


Uinta National 
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Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (CDOW 2006). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(CNHP 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (AmphibiaWeb 2012). The 
species is not known to occur in the Project 
area (CNHP 2011) 
The species is believed to be extinct in Utah 
(Bosworth 2003) and is not known to occur 
in western Colorado or western Wyoming 
(CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
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Greenback 
cutthroat 
trout 


Grizzly bear 


Gunnison 
sage-grouse 


Gunnison's 
prairie-dog 


Scientific Name 
Oncorhynchus 


clarkii stomias 


Ursus arctos 
horribilis 


Centrocercus 
minimus 


Cynomys 
gunnisoni 
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TABLE E-10 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species! Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Pf 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
The species was discovered in Manti-La Sal 
National Forest in 2009 in Beaver Creek, a 
tributary to La Sal Creek (UDWR 2009a). 
Beaver Creek is on the southern end of the 
forest unit, outside the Project area. Heritage 
data did not include any known occurrences 
of the species in the Project area. 
The predicted range for the species does not 
extend south of Yellowstone National Park 
(Smithsonian 2011). Heritage data included 
FT/SE | S-ESA ] one occurrence from the 1870 and one 
occurrence from the "early 1900s" near 
transmission line alternative routes (CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
All occurrences of the species included in 
Heritage data were south of I-70. The Project 
area is north of I-70 and is approximately 8 
miles from the closest occurrence 
(brood/nesting habitat). All occupied habitat 
and occurrences are south of the Colorado 
River. The Project area is north of the 
Colorado River (CNHP 2011; UNHP 2012). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (UDWR 2006). All occurrences 
of the species are south of I-70 (UNHP 
2012). Transmission line alternative routes 
are north of I-70 and are approximately 28 
miles from the closest occurrence. 
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TABLE E-10 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species’ Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 


Harlequin 
duck 


Hidden 
Forest Uinta 
chipmunk 


Hispid 
pocket mouse 


Hornyhead 
chub 


Idaho pocket 
gopher 


Jackson Lake 
springsnail 


Scientific Name 


Histrionicus 
histrionicus 


Sorex haydeni 


Neotamias 
umbrinus 
nevadensis 


Chaetodipus 
hispidus 


Nocomis 
biguttatus 


Thomomys 
idahoensis 


Pyrgulopsis 
robusta 
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National Forest 


Uinta National 
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Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (UNHP 2012). The species is 
believed to be extinct within the Platte River 
system. The species is found no further west 
than around Wheatland, Wyoming (Miller et 
al. 2005). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010b; Smithsonian 
2011). 
The predicted range for the species is outside 
the Project area in northwestern Wyoming 
(WGFD 2010a). 
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TABLE E-10 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species! Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
No known occurrences of the species exist in 
the 2-mile-wide study corridor (UNHP 
2012). Sucker populations occur in 
tributaries of Utah Lake including the Provo 
River. It is probable that the June sucker 
once spawned in the Spanish Fork River, but 
irrigation depletions and habitat alteration 
have left this area uninhabited (FWS 1999a). 
Hobble Creek is designated as critical habitat 
for June sucker on the Uinta National Forest 
(FWS 2012d). The Project does not cross the 
Hobble Creek watershed, which is located 
approximately 13 miles north of transmission 
line alternative route. 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area. The species occurs in Sublette 
County, Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (CDOW 2006). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(CNHP 2011). The species may occur in 
upper Green River above Flaming Gorge. 
The species does not occur in Colorado 
River watersheds in the Project area. 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
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Scientific Name 
June sucker Chasmistes liorus 


Kendall 
Warm 
Springs dace 


Takecaw Couesius 
plumbeus 


Mustela nivalis 
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Rhinichthys 
osculus thermalis 
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Scientific Name 


Lesser 
prairie- 
chicken 


Sistrurus 
Massasauga 
catenatus 


Mojave Crotalus 
rattlesnake scutulatus 


Ninemile Pyrgulopsis 
pyrg nonaria 


North 
American Gulo gulo luscus 
wolverine 


Tympanuchus 
pallidicinctus 





Northern ; : 
: : Acris crepitans 
cricket frog 
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Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species! Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 
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National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (CDOW 2006). The species is 
not known to inhabit areas west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (CDOW 2006). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(CNHP 2011). The species occurs in 
southern Colorado. 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (UNHP 2012). The species 
occurs in the Mojave Desert, which is 
outside of the Project area. 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area. The species is only known 
occur in springs near Nine Mile Reservoir 
south of Sterling, Utah (approximately 30 
miles from the Project area) (Oliver and 
Bosworth 1999), 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area. The species may have been 
extirpated from Wyoming and Utah. 
(UDWR 2005a; WGFD 2010a). UNHP data 
included two occurrences of the species near 
Link U600 in Manti-La Sal National Forest. 
However, the sightings appear to have been 
contested (UNHP 2012). 


The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (CNHP 2011). 
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Northern 
many-lined 
skink 


Northern 
myotis 


Northern 
pocket 
gopher 


Northern 
pygmy-owl 


Northern 
redbelly dace 


Northern 
rubber boa 


Ornate box 
turtle 


Bureau of Land Management 
Sensitive Species’ 


Endangered Species Act 


Scientific Name 


Plestiodon 
multivirgatus 
multivirgatus 


Myotis 
septentrionalis 


Thomomys 
talpoides macrotis 


Glaucidium 
gnoma 
californicum 


Phoxinus eos 


Charina bottae 


Terrapene ornata 
ornata 
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U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species”? State Sensitive Species‘ 


Ashley National 


National Forest 


Uinta National 
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Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (CNHP 2010). Colorado GAP 
data indicated that the Project area is outside 
the range for the species. 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (Birds of North America 2005; 
(WGFD 2010a). The species is not known to 
occur in the Project area (WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (USGS 2004). The species is not 
known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 
2010). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area in Wyoming (WYNDD 2011). 
Utah Heritage data included three 
occurrences of the species near the western 
end of the Project area in Utah (UNHP 
2012). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
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SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species’ Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 
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National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (Smithsonian 2011; WGFD 
2010b). The species is not known to occur in 
the Project area (WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (CDOW 2006). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(CNHP 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area. The species is not known to 
occur in the Project area (CNHP 2011; 
WYNDD 2011). 


Common 
Name Scientific Name 
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Margariscus 


Pearl dace ; 
margarita 


Pilose Pacifastacus 
crayfish gambelii 


Plains garter 


snake Thamnophis radix 


Plains 
harvest 
mouse 


Reithrodontomys 
montanus 


Plains hog- 


Heterodon nasicus 
nosed snake 


Plains 
leopard frog 
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Plains Hybognathus 
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Plains pocket 
gopher 


Plains pocket 
mouse 


Plains sharp- 
tailed grouse 


Plains 
spadefoot 


Prairie lizard 


Prairie 
racerunner 


Preble’s 
shrew 


Scientific Name 


Geomys bursarius 


Perognathus 
flavescens 


Tympanuchus 
Pphasianellus 
jamesii 


Spea bombifrons 


Sceloporus 
consobrinus 


Aspidoscelis 
sexlineatus viridis 


Sorex preblei 
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SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species’ Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (CDOW 2006). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(CNHP 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (Smithsonian 2011; WGFD 
2010a). The species is not known to occur in 
the Project area (UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 
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TABLE E-1 
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0 


SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management 
Sensitive Species! 


Ashley National 


Endangered Species Act 
National Forest 


Scientific Name 


Preble's 
meadow 
jumping 
mouse 


Zapus hudsonius 
preblei 


Thamnophis 
sirtalis parietalis 


Gila pandora 


Oncorhynchus 
clarkii virginalis 


Pygmy shrew 


Red-sided 
garter snake 


Rio Grande 
chub 


Rio Grande 
cutthroat 
trout 


Rio Grande 
sucker 


Catostomus 
plebeius 


Rocky 
Mountain 
capshell 


Roundtail Phrynosoma 
horned lizard | modestum 
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Acroloxus 
coloradensis 
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U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species”? State Sensitive Species‘ 


Uinta National 
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Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 

Predicted range for the species is outside the 

Project area (Smithsonian 2011; WGFD 

2010a). The species is not known to occur in 

the Project area (CNHP 2011; WYNDD 


Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area. (Smithsonian 2011). The 
species is not known to occur in the Project 
area (WYNDD 2011). 

Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 

Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (CDOW 2006). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(CNHP 2011). 

Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (CDOW 2006). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(CNHP 2011). 

Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (CDOW 2006). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(CNHP 2011). 

Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (CDOW 2006). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(CNHP 2011). 


SC The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (CNHP 2011). 
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TABLE E-10 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species’ Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 


Shovelnose 
sturgeon 


Sidewinder 


Silky pocket 
mouse 


Snake River 
cutthroat 
trout 


Southern 
redbelly dace 


Speckled 
rattlesnake 


Endangered Species Act 


Scientific Name 


Sander canadensis 


Scaphirhynchus 
platorynchus 


Crotalus cerastes 


Perognathus 


flavus 


Oncorhynchus 
clarkii spp. 


Phoxinus 
erythrogaster 


Crotalus mitchellii 
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National Forest 


Uinta National 
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Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (UDWR 2005a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(UNHP 2012). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (Smithsonian 2011; WGFD 
2010a). The species is not known to occur in 
the Project area (UNHP 2012; WYNDD 
2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (CNHP 2011). The species 
occurs in the Arkansas River in the eastern 
half of Colorado. 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (UDWR 2005a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(UNHP 2012). 
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Scientific Name 


Spotted 
ground 
squirrel 


Spermophilus 
spilosoma 


Sturgeon Macrhybopsis 
chub gelida 


Vulpes velox 


Texas blind =| Leptotyphlops 
snake dulcis 


Texas horned | Phrynosoma 
lizard cornutum 


Triploid 
checkered 
whiptail 


Cnemidophorus 
neotesselatus 


Upland Bartramia 
sandpiper longicauda 


Utah physa Physella utahensis 
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TABLE E-10 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species! Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


| fe) | | fe lel) pa 
of fete fete | | | emia 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (Smithsonian 2011; Sovada et 
al. 2011; WGFD 2010a). The species is not 
known to occur in the Project area (CNHP 
2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (CNHP 2011). The species is 
only known to occur in extreme southeastern 
Colorado (CDOW 2006). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (CNHP 2011). The species is 
known to occur in southeastern Colorado 
(CDOW 2006). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (CNHP 2011). The species is 
known to occur in southeastern Colorado 
(CDOW 2006). 
The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (WYNDD 2011). 
The species was historically found in Utah 
Lake, but is believed to be extirpated. The 
only existing populations in Utah are in Box 


Elder County (Oliver and Bosworth 1999). 


Endangered Species Act 


a a 


Qa 


Pt ty fff pee 
Prt | tft | eee 
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TABLE E-10 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species! Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 


Scientific Name 


Utah prairie- | Cynomys 
dog parvidens 


Valley garter | Thamnophis 
snake sirtalis fitchi 


Lepidomeda 
mollispinis 
mollispinis 


Virgin River 
spinedace 


Microtus 


Water vole i . 
richardsoni 


Western Coleonyx 
banded gecko | variegatus 


Western Chrysemys picta 
painted turtle | bellii 


Western Margaritifera 
pearlshell falcata 


Endangered Species Act 
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Ashley National 


National Forest 


Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 
Established range for the species is outside 
the Project area. Historic records indicate 
populations as far north as Sanpete County 
near Gunnison, which is approximately 30 
miles from transmission line alternative 
routes (UDWR 2005a). The species is not 
known to occur in the Project area (UNHP 


Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 


Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (UNHP 2012). 


Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 


Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 

Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 
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Scientific Name 


Western 
silvery 
minnow 


Hybognathus 
argyritis 


Western Leptotyphlops 
threadsnake | humilis 


White heel Lasmigona 
splitter complanata 


White-tailed 


piannigan Lagopus leucura 


Wyoming 


Anaxyrus baxteri 
toad y 


Yellow mud | Kinosternon 
turtle flavescens 
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TABLE E-10 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species! Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 


Ashley National 

National Forest 

Uinta National 
Colorado 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 

Predicted range for the species is outside the 

Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 

not known to occur in the Project area 

(WYNDD 2011). 


Endangered Species Act 


Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 

An introduced population of the species 
exists in the northern portion of Ashley 
National Forest, west of Flaming Gorge. 
However, predicted range for the species is 
outside the Project area (Birds of North 
America 2005). The species is not known to 
occur in the Project area (UNHP 2012; 
WYNDD 2011). Additionally, the Project 
area does not occur within high alpine 
meadows that are typical of white-tailed 
ptarmigan habitat (Birds of North America 
2005). 

Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (WGFD 2010b). The species is 
not known to occur in the Project area 
(WYNDD 2011). 

The species is not known to occur in the 
Project area (CNHP 2011). The species 
range does not extend into western Colorado 
(CDOW 2006). 
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TABLE E-10 
SPECIAL STATUS WILDLIFE SPECIES NOT CARRIED FORWARD FOR ANALYSIS 


Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
Sensitive Species! Sensitive Species” * State Sensitive Species‘ 


Ashley National 
National Forest 
Uinta National 


Rationale and Nearest Known Location to 
the Project Area 

Predicted range for the species is outside the 

Project area (WGFD 2010a). The species is 

not known to occur in the Project area 

(WYNDD 2011). 

Predicted range for the species is outside the 

Project area (UDWR 2005a; WGFD 2010a). 

The species is not known to occur in the 

Project area (UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). 


Predicted range for the species is outside the 
Project area (UDWR 2005a). 


Endangered Species Act 


Scientific Name 


Yellow-pine | Neotamias 
chipmunk amoenus 


Yellowstone 
cutthroat 
trout 


lizard draconoides 
NOTES: 

‘Listed by at least one of the Bureau of Land Management districts 
*Known habitat within at least one Forest 


3MIS species on at least one forest, but no known habitat 
“Special status species in at least one state 


Oncorhynchus 
clarkii bouvieri 


Q 
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S|) fee 
aa 
ele | [oe 
P| | fete 


Endangered Species Act Bureau of Land Management U.S. Forest Service 
E = Endangered ¥ = Sensitive species present in district SS = Sensitive Species with known habitat on Forest 
T = Threatened CA = Conservation Agreement species o = Off-site, primarily relates to downstream fish 
E = Experimental/nonessential CN = Candidate species MIS = Management Indicator Species 
C = Candidate SS = BLM Sensitive Species 
P = Proposed 
SPC = Species of Concern 


Wyoming Colorado Utah 
NSSU = Native Species Status Unknown FE = Federally Endangered S-ESA = Sensitive as a result of being listed under the 
NSS# = Native Species Status — the lower the FT = Federally Threatened ESA 
number, the greater the conservation need; SE = State Endangered CS = Conservation Agreement Species 
NSS1-NSS4 = Species of Greatest Conservation ST = State Threatened SPC = Species of Conservation Concern 
Need SC = State Special Concern (not a statutory category) 
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E.6 Special Status Species Accounts 


Special status species include plants or animals listed as threatened, endangered, or candidates for listing 
under the Endangered Species Act (ESA) as well as species assigned sensitive status by the USFS, BLM 
or the three states crossed by the Project. 


Tables E-5 and E-7 include all of the special status plant and special status wildlife species that were 
carried forward for detailed analysis in the EIS. The known distribution, habitat requirements, and recent 
and historical locations for those species carried forward for analysis are detailed in the summaries below. 
The species accounts were compiled through review of scientific literature, agency reports, spatial data 
available from natural heritage programs, and collaboration with agency resource specialists. Species 
accounts for special status plant and wildlife that were not carried forward for analysis have not been 
included as these species will not be affected by the Project. 


E.6.1 Special Status Plants 


E.6.1.1 Federally Listed Threatened, Endangered, Candidate, and Proposed 
Plant Species 


Barneby Ridge-cress (Lepidium barnebyanum) — FWS: Endangered 
Regulatory Status 


Barneby ridge-cress was first proposed for listing along with 1,700 other vascular plants on June 16, 1976 
(41 Federal Register [FR] 24523). On December 10, 1979, the FWS withdrew the proposal, because it 
was not finalized within the 2-year time limit from the initial publication in the Federal Register (44 FR 
70796). Beginning on October 13, 1983 and each successive year, the FWS made 1-year findings that the 
petition to list the species was warranted but precluded by other listing actions of higher priority. The 
final rule to list the species as endangered was published on September 28, 1990 (55 FR 39860). No 
critical habitat for Barneby ridge-cress has been designated to protect the species from potential 
vandalism that could occur if the specific geographical area of distribution was widely known. The FWS 
initiated a 5-year review on October 6, 2008 (73 FR 58261) and published their findings of the 5-year 
review in July 2011 (FWS 201 le). 


The recovery plan for Barneby ridge-cress was published in 1993. The goals of the plan are to prevent the 
extinction and serious habitat degradation of the species and to downlist Barneby ridge-cress to threatened 
status. The species eventual recovery and delisting is uncertain. Downlisting criteria described in the plan 
includes: (1) existing stands and population numbers are maintained; (2) formal management designations 
for each of the three existing populations are established; (3) a total population of 20,000 individuals is 
documented for 5 years; and (4) five separate stands of at least 2,000 individuals are maintained (FWS 
1993). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


Barneby ridge-cress, also known as Barneby’s pepper-grass (UDWR 2005b), is a member of the mustard 
family, Brassicaceae. It was first discovered by Rupert Barneby in 1947 and later described as a 
subspecies of Lepidium montanum by Hitchcock in 1950. In 1967, James Reveal compared the type 
specimen to other samples and reclassified Barneby ridge-cress to a unique species, Lepidium 
barnebyanum (FWS 1993). 


Barneby ridge-cress is a perennial herb. It grows to approximately half a foot tall and forms easily 
recognizable raised clumps up to 8 inches wide. It has a deep woody taproot with a smooth, hairless stem 
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and clumped leaves at the base of the plant. The flowers are cream-colored and 0.25 inches across. The 
flowers bloom in early May producing very small seeds that are shed from June through July (FWS 
1993). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


The known spatial distribution of Barneby ridge-cress has not changed since completion of the 1993 
Recovery Plan. Barneby ridge-cress is known from one population with three separate stands endemic to 
thin limestone caps on ridge lines near Indian Canyon approximately 3 miles south and southwest of the 
town of Duchesne, Utah (FWS 201 1e). 


No new information concerning the demography of Barneby ridge-cress is available since FWS listed the 
species in 1990 and developed the Recovery Plan in 1993. In the Recovery Plan, FWS estimated the 
species’ population at 5,000 individuals on about 500 acres of suitable habitat occurring entirely on the 
Ute Indian Tribe’s Uintah and Ouray Reservation. Comprehensive surveys of Barneby ridge-cress were 
conducted in 2010 and 2011. Approximately 2/3 of known suitable habitat was surveyed, and 4,082 
plants were counted. By extrapolating out to the rest of the known suitable habitat, the total population for 
the species was estimated to be approximately 6,000 individuals across approximately 500 acres of 
suitable habitat (FWS 201 1e). 


The species is a rare local endemic occurring solely on Tribal lands and access to the species and its 
habitat is limited. The species’ plant community is comprised of small statured shrubs and semi-woody 
cushion plants on infrequently occurring limestone barrens within broader woodlands dominated by Utah 
juniper (Juniperus osteosperma) and pinyon pine (Pinus edulis). The limestone substrate where Barneby 
ridge-cress grows has the appearance of highly weathered concrete. This particular limestone barren is an 
unnamed geological stratum of the geologic Uinta Formation. The species is restricted to that stratum. 
Barneby ridge-cress is an edaphically (soil related) controlled endemic of the Uinta Basin (Welsh et al. 
2003). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


The primary threat to the survival of Barneby ridge-cress is damage due to oil and gas exploration. Ridge- 
cress habitat is underlain by petroleum deposits with current and potential future development and the 
potential for significant loss from petroleum resource development is high. The listing of the species as 
endangered has made huge strides in protecting its habitat from oil and gas development activities (FWS 
1993). The recovery plan cites Barneby ridge-cress as being threatened by vehicular impacts due to its 
narrow distribution along ridgelines. Since the species’ listing in 1990, recreational (trail riding and 
hunting related) off-highway vehicle (OHV) use within the species’ occupied habitat has been very light 
due in large part to Tribal control and active policing to prevent trespass. Therefore, FWS considers the 
threat of recreational OHV to be low throughout the species’ range. Listing under the ESA provides the 
Tribe an increased awareness of the species’ vulnerability and provides the ability to further protect the 
species by reinforcing laws and regulations pertaining to violations of trespass laws (FWS 201 le). 
Livestock grazing was reported as a concern in the recovery plan for adverse impact to Barneby ridge- 
cress and its habitat. However, grazing is no longer allowed within Barneby ridge-cress habitat. Thus, 
although we do not know how much livestock grazing affected the species historically, we no longer 
consider livestock grazing to be a threat (FWS 201 1e). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


The single known population of Barneby ridge-cress is on the Uintah and Ouray Indian Reservation near 
the city of Duchesne, Utah. The location is near Indian Creek and Indian Canyon, approximately 3 miles 
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south of Starvation Reservoir (FWS 1993). The entirety of this population is located approximately 3 
miles from the junction of Links U402, U430, and U431. 


Cisco Milkvetch (Astragalus sabulosus var. sabulosus) — FWS: Petitioned; BLM: Utah 





Regulatory Status 


The full species (Astragalus sabulosus) was considered a category 2 candidate for listing in 1993 (58 FR 
51152); however, the species was never listed. In 2009, the species was petitioned for listing and in their 
90-day finding, the FWS determined that listing may be warranted (74 FR 41656). With that 
determination, the FWS began a status review to determine if listing is warranted. If it is determined that 
listing is warranted, the species will become a candidate. 


Taxonomy and Life History 


The Cisco milkvetch is a member of the pea family (Fabaceae) (Utah Native Plant Society [UNPS] 
2012). The species was split into two varieties (sabulosus and vehiculus) in 1998 (Franklin 2005). 


Cisco milkvetch have coarse leaves and pods with a stiff papery to leathery texture. Flowers are yellowish 
to whitish and approximately 1.25 inches in length. The variety vehiculus has flowers that are smaller and 
less yellow. The variety flowers from late March through early May (UNPS 2012). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


This variety of Cisco milkvetch is endemic to the Grand River Valley in Grand County, Utah. It is only 
known to occur in the 20 miles between Cisco Mesa and Whipsaw Flat (Franklin 2005; UNPS 2012). The 
species is known from five locations occupying a total area of approximately 800 acres (74 FR 41656). 
Four extant populations of this variety are known from surveys conducted in 1995 and 1997. Two 
populations are located in Whipsaw Flat south of Thompson, one population is located along Bread 
Knolls, and one population approximately 4 miles southwest of Cisco (Utah Natural Heritage PRogram 
[UNHP] 2012). The Cisco milkvetch occurs on the Mancos Shale Formation in salt desert shrub 
communities from 4,250 to 5,250 feet (UNPS 2012). The species is highly dependent on sufficient 
moisture at the right time for seeds to germinate (Franklin 2005). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


Potential threats include off-road vehicles, energy development, oil and gas development, uranium 
mining, and natural gas development. In addition to the direct impacts these developments may have, the 
vibrations created may have an impact on the soils and plants in the vicinity of roads and developments 
(74 FR 41656). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


All known occurrences of this variety lie within 4 miles of Link U490. Two occurrences are located 
within the 1-mile buffer of Link U490. One is located along Interstate 70 (I-70) approximately 2 miles 
west of Cisco. This occurrence is based on a museum collection from 1890, but surveys conducted in 
1988 and 1995 failed to find any Cisco milkvetch present. The second occurrence is 4 miles southwest of 
Cisco along I-70. Surveys conducted in 1997 found 210 individuals occupying 5 acres (UNHP 2012). 
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Clay Phacelia (Phacelia argillacea) — FWS: Endangered 
Regulatory Status 


Clay phacelia was first proposed for listing on June 16, 1976, along with 1,700 other vascular plant 
species (41 FR 24523). On June 28, 1978, the FWS published a final rule listing clay phacelia as an 
endangered species (43 FR 44810). No critical habitat has been designated. 


The recovery plan for clay phacelia was published in 1982 (FWS 1982). The objective of the plan is to 
establish a self-sustaining population of 2,000 to 3,000 individuals on 120 acres of protected habitat and 
possibly establish at least one new population. Once the objective is achieved, clay phacelia can possibly 
be downlisted, depending on the nature of the existing threats to the species. The FWS is currently re- 
evaluating recovery goals for clay phacelia to create more meaningful, measurable, and achievable 
recovery criteria (FWS et al. 2013). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


Clay phacelia is a member of the waterleaf family (Hydrophyllaceae) (UDWR 2005b). It was first 
collected in 1883 by Marcus E. Jones at Pleasant Valley Junction in Wasatch County, Utah and again in 
1894 at Clear Creek near Soldier Summit in Utah County in 1894. However, Jones failed to recognize it 
as a new species. It was rediscovered in 1971 by N.D. Atwood who identified it as the closely related 
glandular phacelia (Phacelia glandulosa). However, on further examination, substantial differences were 
seen in the Utah populations and they were thus given unique species status (FWS 1982). 


Clay phacelia is a winter annual that reaches heights of 12 inches. The stems are finely pubescent with 
pinnate leaves. The inflorescence is a compound cyme with blue to violet flowers. It germinates in the fall 
if there is significant moisture, but can germinate in the spring if conditions in fall are not wet enough. 
Flowering takes place in late May to early June and fruits are produced from mid-June to September and 
persist up to 2 weeks. Each fruit can contain up to four seeds. Pollen is primarily spread by wind and 
possibly bees (FWS 1982). 


Dispersed seeds lodge in cracks or crevices on the shale-covered slopes where they germinate when 
conditions are suitable. Basal rosettes are formed by early to mid-October and they then over-winter 
growing slowly underneath the snow pack. Where they occur, the extant populations of clay phacelia 
cover only 3 to 5 percent of the slope’s surface in scattered patches (FWS 1982). Overall vegetative cover 
is generally around 10 percent in habitat for the species (NatureServe 2013). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Historically, clay phacelia was known only from the two locations recorded by Jones in Pleasant Valley 
and Clear Creek. However, later searches were only able to locate the remaining population at Clear 
Creek near Soldier Summit in Utah County. The Pleasant Valley population remains to be rediscovered or 
has been eradicated since its initial discovery (UDWR 2005b). 


In 1977, only nine plants were known to exist. This may have been occasioned by the construction of a 
railroad line directly through the population. By 1980 only four plants were left at the site due to 
trampling by sheep. The population was fenced off and the land was purchased by The Nature 
Conservancy. In 1989, a search turned up two subpopulations on open slopes approximately 5 miles west- 
northwest of the Clear Creek site. Today the species is stable but the remaining population totals only 
about 200 individuals. Clay phacelia is only found in the Spanish Fork Canyon of Utah (FWS 1982). 


Clay phacelia grows on steep slopes in sparsely populated juniper-pinyon and mountain brush 
communities (Welsh et al. 1975). The slopes are very steep; a 70 percent grade at the largest population. 
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The substrate is described as “shaley clay colluviums” of the Green River Formation (Atwood 1975). As 
a result, the loose shale on the surface is continually sloughing down the face of the slopes. The majority 
of the plants grow on slopes facing west or southeast, at elevations between 6,000 and 7,000 feet. 
Populations are not likely to exist at elevations greater than 8,000 feet above mean sea level (UNPS 
1989). Habitat areas are free of snow at least once during the winter and are typically dry in early spring. 
Associated vegetation includes skunkbush sumac (Rush trilobata) and Juneberry (Amerlanchier alnifolia) 
with a degraded sagebrush steppe at the base of the slope (FWS 1982). Overall, vegetation cover is 
generally around 10 percent in habitat for the species (NatureServe 2013). 


Suitable habitat for clay phacelia has been modeled in the Project area by the USFS in the vicinity of 
known locations and a reintroduction sites. The habitat model for the species uses the parameters of slope, 
aspect, elevation, vegetative cover, geology, precipitation, and soil pH reported in literature for the 
species. 


Primary Threats to Survival 


The primary threat to the survival of clay phacelia is the vulnerability that results from such a drastically 
small population size. In populations with less than 1,000 individuals, demographic uncertainties can play 
a significant role in extinction probability. The species is a winter annual with habitat that faces restriction 
by climactic changes and soil factors. Destruction of portions of the population and modification of 
potential habitat has severely jeopardized clay phacelia. The Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad 
and its associated maintenance road bisect the only known population. The railroad company is aware of 
the plant and has a positive attitude toward its protection. In addition, sheep moving through the area have 
trampled some of the plants and squirrels have caused considerable damage by grazing on portions of the 
plant (FWS 1982). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


Clay phacelia is known to occur in the western portion of the Project area in Utah County. It has a 
population estimated at less than 200 individuals, all of which are known to occur in Spanish Fork 
Canyon of Utah. The species has been located in the vicinity of Tucker and down-canyon near Mill Fork 
(UDWR 2005b). Known occurrences of the species are in the Project area along Links U539 and U530. 
Twelve reintroduction sites for clay phacelia are located in Spanish Fork Canyon, and the USGS has 
collected and cultivated clay phacelia seeds in a greenhouse for use in reintroduction of the species at four 
of these sites. The USFS has documented emergence of plants at three of the four reintroduction sites; 
however, only one individual has been observed as having completed the biennial life cycle and 
successfully producing seeds. 


Clay Reed-mustard (Schoenocrambe argillacea) — FWS: Threatened 
Regulatory Status 


Clay reed-mustard was first listed as a candidate to add to the list of endangered species on December 15, 
1980 (45 FR 82480). Beginning on October 13, 1983 and each successive year, the FWS made 1-year 
findings that the petition to list the species was warranted but precluded by other listing actions of higher 
priority. On April 12, 1991, the FWS published a proposed rule proposing to list clay reed-mustard as an 
endangered species (56 FR 14910). Surveys for the species conducted after the proposal date revealed 
significant additional populations of the species, possibly twice as large as previously thought. Taking the 
new survey results into account, the FWS found it more appropriate to list clay reed-mustard as a 
threatened species (57 FR 1398). No critical habitat has been designated because the benefits of 
publicizing critical habitat are outweighed by the added dangers (57 FR 1398). The FWS initiated a 5- 
year review on October 6, 2008 (73 FR 58261). The FWS concluded the 5-year review and published the 
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summary and evaluation for the species on July 11, 2011. The FWS concluded that clay reed-mustard 
should retain its classification as a threatened species throughout its range, primarily due to threats 
associated with oil and gas development. 


The recovery plan for the Utah reed-mustards was published in 1994. The goal of the plan is to delist clay 
reed-mustard. Delisting criteria described in the plan includes: (1) discovering or establishing a minimum 
of ten separate populations with 2,000 or more individuals per population; and (2) documenting or 
establishing formal land management designations that would provide for long-term protection on 
undisturbed habitat for the above ten populations (FWS 1994a). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


Clay reed-mustard, also known as clay Schoenocrambe and the Uinta Basin plainsmustard (UDWR 
2005b), was discovered by Duane Atwood in 1976 on a site in the southern portion of the Uinta Basin in 
Uintah County, Utah, approximately 1 mile from the discovery site of the shrubby reed-mustard 
(Schoenocrambe suffrutescens). It was originally described as Thelypodiopsis argillacea. In 1982, the 
genus was changed to Schoenocrambe by Rollins after evaluating the cruciferous genera that also 
includes the endangered shrubby reed-mustard (Schoenocrambe suffretescens) and Barneby reed-mustard 
(Schoenocrambe barnebyi) (FWS 1994a). 


Clay reed-mustard is a perennial, herbaceous plant that reaches | foot in height. It has a wood root crown. 
It has alternate leaves arranged on the stem and are connected without a petiole. The flowers are pale 
lavender to white with prominent purple veins and grow to half an inch in length in a raceme of 3 to 20 
flowers at the end of the plant’s leafy stem (FWS 1994a). 


All three species of reed-mustards flower from April to May with fruit appearing May to June. 
Reproduction is sexual and pollination is aided by insects. Little is known about the long-term population 
dynamics, disease, parasitism, effect of grazing, competition, and viability of any of the species (FWS 
1994a). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Six populations of clay reed-mustard are known within a 19-mile range from the west side of the Green 
River to the east side of Willow Creek in southwestern Uintah County, Utah. One population is known 
from the eastern slopes of Big Pack Mountain; one in Broome Canyon to the east; a third is located along 
the west slopes of Wild Horse Bench; a fourth is immediately north in Long Bottom; a fifth is 
immediately north of Long Bottom called King’s Bottom; and the sixth population is along the slopes of 
the canyons about Ray’s Bottom, on the west side of the Green River. The total population is estimated 
from approximately 5,300 to 7,450 plants (FWS 20111). 


Clay reed-mustard grows in mixed salt desert shrub communities, generally on north-facing slopes 
composed of clay soils rich with gypsum overlain with sandstone talus. The sandstone talus of the clay 
reed-mustard is derived from a mixture of shales and sandstones from the zone of contact between the 
Uinta and Green River geologic formations. Populations grown on protected sites are generally more 
robust than those that grow on exposed surfaces (FWS 1994a). Associated vegetation includes crispleaf 
buckwheat (Eriogonum corymbosum), Torrey’s jointfir (Ephedra torreyana), shadscale, valley saltbush, 
and saline wildrye (UDWR 2005b). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


Primary threats to clay reed-mustard include habitat disruption associated with energy development and 
off-road vehicle use. Most known populations are on federal lands that are leased for oil and gas energy 
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reserves and petroleum deposits that are being developed in adjacent habitats. In addition, the entire range 
of the species is underlain by oil shale (FWS 1994a). Most sites of clay reed-mustard contain less than 
200 individuals, which increases the chance that populations may be lost as a result of natural variation in 
population numbers and less genetic diversity thus making the populations more susceptible to natural 
disasters (57 FR 1398-1403). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


Clay reed-mustard inhabits areas in western Uintah County, Utah. There are six distinct populations. Two 
alternative routes (Links U117 and U400) cross a portion of the King’s Bottom population and are within 
1 mile of the Ray’s Bottom population (FWS 20111). 


Deseret Milkvetch (Astragalus desereticus) — FWS: Threatened 
Regulatory Status 


Deseret milkvetch was first addressed in the July 1, 1975, indicating that the species was probably extinct 
(40 FR 27823). On June 16, 1976, the FWS published a proposed rule to designate 1,700 plants, including 
Deseret milk-vetch, as endangered species (41 FR 24523). On December 10, 1979, the FWS withdrew the 
proposal, because it was not finalized within the 2-year time limit from the initial publication in the 
Federal Register (44 FR 70796). In the December 15, 1980 notice of review, Deseret milkvetch was 
listed as a category | species, indicating that sufficient information on biological vulnerability and threats 
to support preparation of listing proposals was available. It was also noted that it was believed that 
Deseret milkvetch may have recently become extinct. In 1981, a population was discovered that led to a 
relisting as a Category 2 candidate, for which data was not sufficient to support issuance of a listing 
proposal (48 FR 53640). Surveys in 1990 and 1991 resulted in additional information that reinstated the 
Category 1 candidate assignment in 1993 (58 FR 51144). The species was eventually listed as a 
threatened species on October 20, 1999 (64 FR 56590). 


On January 25, 2007, an advanced notice of proposed rulemaking was released announcing the intent to 
remove Deseret milkvetch from the federal list of endangered and threatened plants. Proposed delisting is 
occurring because threats to the species at the time of listing are not as significant as earlier believed and 
are managed such that the species is not likely to become in danger of extinction throughout all or a 
significant portion of its range in the foreseeable future (72 FR 3379). A 5-year review was initiated on 
April 18, 2007 (72 FR 19549). As of 2011, no critical habitat has been designated, no recovery plan has 
been published, and no official delisting has occurred for Deseret milkvetch. FWS did not find any threats 
to the species during the 5-year review process and therefore recommended delisting the species. 
However the FWS also noted that a single project, such as a major transmission line project, within or 
affecting occupied habitat could elevate the threats to the species to the point that it will not be able to be 
delisted (FWS 2011)). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


Deseret milkvetch is a member of the legume family (Leguminosae, Fabaceae). It was first collected near 
Indianola, Utah in 1893 and 1909 by Marcus E. Jones and Ivar Tidestrom, respectively. It was not 
described as a separate species until 1964 by Rupert Barneby using specimens from various herbaria. At 
that time, effort was made to find the original populations from which Jones and Tidestrom collected 
specimens, but they were unsuccessful. The species was believed to be extinct until found near Birdseye, 
Utah in 1981. This population is the only current known occurrence (64 FR 56590). 


Deseret milkvetch is a perennial, herbaceous species that is nearly stemless and can reach a height of 6 
inches. The flowers are typical of the bean family and are white with a purple tip on the keel. The seed 
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pods are just under an inch long, hairy, and contain 14 to 16 seeds (64 FR 56590). Because the milkvetch 
is a short-lived perennial, it has no means of vegetative propagation. The survival of the species depends 
on successful reproduction and germination of seeds annually. Growth and reproduction begin after the 
annual snow melt, by mid-April (NatureServe 2008a). Flowering and seed setting occurs in May and 
June. Like most species in the pea family, the flower of Deseret milkvetch is primarily designed to be 
pollinated by bees. The seeds lay dormant over the winter and germinate in the spring when favorable 
conditions return (64 FR 56590). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Deseret milkvetch is endemic to central Utah and known from only one location on the east side of the 
Thistle Creek Valley near the town of Birdseye in Utah County (UDWR 2005b). The population consists 
of an estimated 86,775 to 98,818 individuals growing on 146 acres on both state and privately owned land 
(FWS 2011j). The known location of Deseret milkvetch is within an open to sparse juniper-sagebrush 
community on open, steep, naturally disturbed south and west (rarely north) facing slopes of sandy- 
gravelly soils of the Moroni Formation (UDWR 2005b). On west-facing road cuts, the individuals tend to 
grow larger. The vegetation is dominated by pinyon pine and Utah juniper. Other associated vegetation 
includes sagebrush, scrub oak, Indian ricegrass, antelope bitterbrush, and plateau beardtongue (Penstemon 
scariosus) (64 FR 56590). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


The primary threats to the survival of Deseret milkvetch are residential development, highway widening, 
and livestock grazing and trampling. The development of real estate adjacent to the single known 
population poses several threats. The construction could eliminate habitat or interfere with the 
reproductive success of the species. Increased real estate development would also increase recreational 
activities that could ultimately lead to decreased milk-vetch habitat. In addition, the limited population 
size makes the species more susceptible to dangers resulting from limited genetic diversity (64 FR 
56590). 


Although the distribution is still small and restricted, evidence shows that there has been little to no 
habitat disturbance in recent years and that there are no foreseeable potential threats to the State-owned 
portion of the species’ range. Only one house has been built on private property within the species’ range, 
affecting less than | percent of occupied habitat. As of 2006, there were no plans for highway widening to 
occur within the range of the species. Livestock grazing is being managed by the UDWR, reducing the 
threat of trampling of vital habitat (72 FR 3379). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


Deseret milkvetch is known to occur in the Project area in Utah County. It has been identified on the east 
side of Thistle Creek Valley near the town of Birdseye (UDWR 2005b). Link U621 is located within 1 
mile of the known Deseret milkvetch population. 


Graham’s Beardtonque (Penstemon grahamii) — FWS: Proposed Threatened; BLM: 
Colorado and Utah 


Regulatory Status 


Graham’s beardtongue was initially proposed to be listed as endangered on June 16, 1976 (41 FR 24523). 
However, on December 10, 1979, the species was withdrawn as a candidate because the species had not 
been listed within 2 years (as required by a 1978 amendments to the ESA). The species was designated as 
a category 2 candidate for listing on December 15, 1980 (45 FR 82480). On November 28, 1983, 
Graham’s beardtongue was elevated to a category | candidate for listing (48 FR 53640-53670). On 
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January 9, 2006, Graham’s beardtongue was proposed to be listed as threatened with critical habitat 
designated in Uintah County, Utah, and Rio Blanco County, Colorado (71 FR 3158-3196). However, on 
December 19, 2006, the FWS withdrew the proposed rule to list the species as threatened as threats to the 
species were determined to be unlikely to threaten or endanger the species in the foreseeable future 
throughout all or a significant portion of its range. Withdrawal of this proposed rule to list the species also 
removed the species from candidate status (71 FR 76024-76035). Graham’s beardtongue was proposed 
again for listing as a threatened species on August 6, 2013 (78 FR 47590-47611) and proposed critical 
habitat was established (78 FR 47532-47858). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


Graham’s beardtongue is a member of the figwort family (Scrophulariaceae). The species is a perennial 
herb that is typically 2.8 to 7 inches in height. Each individual has one to three stems coming from a 
taproot (78 FR 47591). 


The species flowers from late May through mid-June (UNPS 2012). Flowers emerge as a cluster of 3 to 
20 flowers. Flowers vary from light to dark lavender or pinkish. Flowers produce 5 to 50 seeds from each 
of four stamens (78 FR 47591). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Graham’s beardtongue is limited to the Uinta Basin within known occurrences in Carbon, Duchesne, and 
Uintah counties in Utah and Rio Blanco County, Colorado (UNPS 2012). The species inhabits exposed 
raw shale knolls and slopes. The majority of populations are associated with exposed oil shale Mahogany 
ledge (71 FR 3160). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


The 2013 proposed rule to list Graham’s beardtongue and White River beardtongue as threatened 
identified present and potential energy exploration and development as the predominant threat to the 
continued existence of these species (78 FR 47590). Additional threats are invasive weeds and climate 
change. Livestock grazing, unauthorized collection, road maintenance and construction, wildfire, and 
small population size were determined not to be threats to these species at present (78 FR 47602-47605). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


There are total of 62 occurrences of Graham’s beardtongue within 5 miles of Links C22, C188, C196, 
U240, U242, and U400. Only two occurrences fall within the 1-mile buffer. One occurrence is located 
approximately 9 miles west of Rangely on the north side of the White River, near Link C220. The other 
occurrence is close to the centerline of Links C188 and U242 on Raven Ridge near the Utah-Colorado 
Stateline. Proposed critical habitat for Graham’s beardtongue occurs approximately | mile from Link 
U242 and within | mile of Link U400 in Utah. 


Jones’ Cycladenia (Cycladenia humilis var. jonesii)—FWS: Threatened 





Regulatory Status 


Jones’ cycladenia was proposed for listing on January 10, 1985 (50 FR 1247-1251). On May 5, 1986, the 
FWS listed Jones’ cycladenia as a threatened species (51 FR 16526-16530). 


Critical habitat has not been designated for Jones’ cycladenia. FWS has not finalized or approved a 
comprehensive recovery plan for the species but a recovery outline was published in December 2008 
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(FWS 2008c). The recovery outline is intended to guide recovery efforts and inform consultation and 
permitting activities until a comprehensive recovery plan for the species has been finalized and approved. 


Taxonomy and Life History 


The genus Cycladenia consists of one species Cycladenia humilis treated as having two varieties in 
California (var. humilis, var. venusta) (Hickman 1993) and a third variety, Jones’ cycladenia (Cycladenia 
humilis var. jonesii) found in Utah and Arizona. The closest taxonomic relative to Jones’ cycladenia is 
thought to be Mandevilla, a neotropical genus (FWS 2008c). 


Jones’ cycladenia is a long-lived herbaceous perennial in the Dogbane family (Apocynaceae) that grows 4 
to 6 inches (10 to 15 centimeters) tall. It has orbicular, wide-oval or elliptical leaves and produces pink or 
rose-colored, trumpet shaped showers that resemble small morning glories from mid-April to early June 
(FWS 2008c). 


Jones’ cycladenia is rhizomatous (FWS 2008c). It overwinters as subterranean rhizomes (roots). Several 
to a hundred above-ground stems (or ramets) could be a single genetic individual (or genet) (FWS 2008c). 
Depending on the location, flowering and fruiting occurs from mid-May through June. 


Little to no information about age of individual plants, years to reproductive adulthood, survivorship, 
mortality, or fecundity rates is available. Fruit and seed production is believed extremely limited (FWS 
2008c). Its possible pollinators may have been lost or may be migratory and appear episodically (FWS 
2008c). In 1992, enzyme electrophoresis research determined that clones do not extend more than 10 
meters in any direction. Heterozygosity was low, which suggested inbreeding or population sub- 
structuring. Genetic variation was great between separated populations (FWS 2008c). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Jones’ cycladenia occurs between 4,390 to 6,000 feet (1,338 to 1,829 meters) in plant communities of 
mixed desert scrub, juniper, or wild buckwheat-Mormon tea. It is found on gypsiferous, saline soils of 
Cutler, Summerville, and Chinle Formations (FWS 2008c). Populations are found on all aspects and on 
slopes that range from moderate to steep (FWS 2008d). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


At the time of listing, Jones’ cycladenia was known from three sites with low numbers. It was thought to 
be a Tertiary relict, poorly adapted to the present-day arid climatic regime. Jones’ cycladenia’s ecosystem 
was thought fragile, easily degraded and slow to recover (51 FR 16526-16530). Ongoing and potential 
anthropogenic impacts on habitat include: OHV use; oil, gas, and mineral exploration including uranium 
mining and tar sands; and livestock grazing (although the rule notes the probability of grazing causing 
serious damage was low) (51 FR 16526-16530). Habitat disturbance was thought to be reducing seedling 
establishment. Jones’ cycladenia was also at risk due to inadequate state and federal regulatory 
mechanisms (FWS 2008c). 


The variety’s threatened status has prompted federal land managers to implement protective measures to 
limit impacts from OHV and mountain bike use, cattle grazing, and extractive activities. While these 
threats have been managed to reduce anthropogenic impacts, these issues remain an ongoing and long- 
term concern. Specifically, mountain biking and OHV use occurs near the Moab and San Rafael 
complexes; cattle grazing occurs at sites in the San Rafael complex; and uranium mining and tar sands 
extraction are foreseeable threats in the both the San Rafael and Greater Circle Cliffs complex (both 
complexes are within Designated Special Tar Sands Areas) (FWS 2008c). 
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Since listing, a number of other biological limiting factors have been revealed. Preliminary research (1988 
to 1993) has shown that the plant has low fruit production and seed set, likely due to a complicated 
pollination system and inadequate pollinator abundance (i.e., pollinators may have been lost or may be 
migratory and appear episodically). No seedling germination events have been documented (FWS 2008c). 
Genetic research at San Rafael (the Spotted Wolf Canyon site), Moab (two separate sites at Onion Creek 
and Castle Valley) and Greater Circle Cliffs complexes (one site at Deer Point, one site at Silver Falls 
Canyon, and one site at Purple Hills) indicates that these sites of Jones’ cycladenia are genetically distinct 
and not inbred, but may face other genetic limitations, such as genetic bottlenecking or genetic drift. 
Several researchers have concluded that an ongoing lack of population recruitment may result in a 
permanent loss of genetically-important individuals or occupied sites. The species’ fractured distribution 
could further complicate issues associated with limited natural reproduction, dispersal constraints, and 
genetic risks (FWS 2008c). 


As a Tertiary relict, Jones’ cycladenia may be affected by global climate change. It is very likely that hot 
extremes, heat waves, and heavy precipitation will increase in frequency (Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change 2007). Increased temperatures could result in the need for the species to colonize cooler, 
higher elevation sites (FWS 2008c). 


Other factors reported since the time of listing include, natural predation and relations to fragile 
cryptobiotic crusts in some locations (FWS 2008c). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


The species has not been recorded north of Interstate 80 in Utah. Heritage data did not include any 
occurrences of the species within 10 miles of transmission line alternative routes (Colorado Natural 
Heritage Program [CNHP] 2011; UNHP 2012; WYNDD 2011). The BLM Price Field Office conducted a 
study in 2012 to document distribution, identify habitat requirements and model the extent of suitable 
habitat of the species (Sansom and Elliott 2012). The results of the study indicated that potentially 
suitable habitat for the species could be present along Links U727, U728, U729, U730, U732, U733 and 
U734 in Emery County, Utah. 


Pariette Cactus (Sclerocactus brevispinus) — FWS: Threatened 
Regulatory Status 


Pariette cactus was listed as threatened under the ESA on October 11, 1979, based primarily on threats of 
over-collection and habitat destruction (44 FR 58868). At that time, it was listed as part of Sclerocactus 
complex of three species: Pariette cactus (Sclerocactus brevispinus), Colorado hookless cactus 
(Sclerocactus glaucus), and Uinta Basin hookless cactus (Sclerocactus wetlandicus). In 2006, a petition 
was filed to remove the Sclerocactus complex from the list of threatened plants but after a 90-day review, 
the petition was denied, and the status of these species remained unchanged (71 FR 75215). On 
September 18, 2007, the FWS initiated a 12-month petition to change the taxonomy of the threatened 
Sclerocactus complex to three distinct species to reflect the taxonomy generally accepted in scientific 
literature. Because all three species were once considered part of the Sclerocactus complex when the 
species was listed as threatened, all would remain listed as threatened under the new taxonomic status. In 
the same petition, the FWS also proposed to upgrade Pariette cactus to endangered status (72 FR 53211). 
On March 28, 2008, a 5-year review was released that determined that upgrading Pariette cactus from 
threatened to endangered was warranted, but was precluded by higher priority actions. The FWS officially 
recognized the taxonomic revision in September 2009 and listed each species as threatened independent 
of the other species (74 FR 47112-47117). 
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A recovery outline for Pariette cactus was published in April 2010. No critical habitat for Pariette cactus 
has been designated (72 FR 75215). However, the FWS and BLM are currently working to identify core 
conservation areas and develop management recommendations to ensure that Sclerocactus species can be 
recovered, especially in light of potential energy development projects that could increase the level of 
development in Sclerocactus habitat and across the species range. Core areas are based on pollinator 
travel distance and are designed to provide habitat connectivity between populations and individuals. 


Taxonomy and Life History 


Pariette cactus has had an involved taxonomic history. Individuals in the Sclerocactus complex were first 
collected by Schumann in 1898 and initially described as Echinocactus glaucus. In 1917, considering the 
Schumann publication to be illegitimate, Rydberg described the species as Echinocactus subglaucus. In 
1925, Purpus treated the species as a variety of Whipple’s fishhook cactus (Echinocactus whipplei var. 
glaucus). By 1939, the species was first placed in the genus Sclerocactus as Sclerocactus franklinii 
(Evans 1939). In 1966, Benson assigned six species to the Sclerocactus genus and noted that S. glaucus 
was distinguished from others in the genus by a large unhooked central spine and noticeably smaller seeds 
(Benson 1966). In 1972, Arp changed the genus to Pediocactus, leading to an assignment of Pediocactus 
glaucus (Arp 1972). In 1981, the species was restored to Benson’s concept of Sclerocactus (Heil et al. 
1981) and reestablished as Sclerocactus glaucus in the taxonomic literature (FWS 1990a). 


Sclerocactus glaucus remained the accepted name until revisions to the taxonomy of the Uinta Basin 
hookless cactus in 1989 resulted in three distinct species, once part of the Sclerocactus complex. This 
reclassification was based on genetic studies, common garden experiments (Welsh et al. 2003), 
distribution, and a reevaluation of the morphological characteristics. The FWS officially recognized the 
taxonomic revision in September 2009 and listed each species as threatened independent of the other 
species (74 FR 47112-47117). 


Pariette cactus is a morphologically unique Sclerocactus. It is much smaller (less than 3.1 inches tall) and 
retains the vegetative characteristics of juvenile Sclerocactus wetlandicus individuals in adult flowering 
plants (72 FR 53211). It has spheric and unbranched stems, short spines, and small pink flowers. Flowers 
also bloom in late April to May but the species produces green to tan fruits, sometime suffused with pink. 
The seeds are small, black, and convex (Flora of North America Editorial Committee 1993+). 


Although no long-term demographic data is available, it is believed that the species may live for 10 to 20 
years in good conditions. Populations range from 1 to more than 1,000 individuals with a wide range of 
ages. Known predators include the cactus borer beetle and rodents (FWS 1990a). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


The known distribution of the Sclerocactus complex includes federal, state, tribal, and private lands in 
Utah (Uintah, Duchesne, and Carbon counties) and Colorado (Mesa, Delta, Garfield, and Montrose 
counties). At the time of listing, eight populations of the Sclerocactus complex were known to occur in 
five counties in western Colorado and eastern Utah. Since that time, two small outlier populations near 
Gateway, Colorado and Bonanza, Utah have been identified. Ninety percent of the total population of the 
three species occurs on BLM-managed lands (FWS 1990a). Because the specific distribution and habitat 
requirements vary for the three species, they are described separately. 


Pariette cactus occurs only in the clay badlands of Pariette Draw in the central Uinta Basin south of 
Myton, Utah, which gradates into Sclerocactus wetlandicus near the mouth of Pariette Draw south of 
Ouray, Utah (FWS 1990a). The species is restricted to only one known population in an area about 10 
miles long by 3 miles wide along the Duchesne-Uintah County boundary. The population is located on 
Bureau of Land Management, Ute Tribe, State of Utah, and private lands. The total species population is 
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estimated to be about 8,000 individuals on 18,000 acres. In a 1985 species inventory, 3,795 individuals 
were located on approximately 15,000 acres of BLM-administered land and minor amounts of state and 
private lands. BLM estimated that this population represented 75 percent of the total population on BLM- 
managed lands. Based on that information, the estimated 1985 population of Pariette cactus on BLM- 
managed land was approximately 5,000 individuals (72 FR 75215). 


Pariette cactus grows on fine soils in clay badlands derived from the Uinta formation. It inhabits a low 
hilly terrain overlain with gravel and stone (UDWR 2005b). The habitat is a sparsely vegetated desert 
shrubland dominated by saltbush, rabbitbrush, and horsebrush. Approximately 72 percent of the range 
occurs within the approved Castle Pak/Eightmile Flat oil and gas the Project area and the pending Gasco 
Uinta Basin Natural Gas Field Development project (FWS 2008e). The remaining portion of the range 
contains wells drilled in the Sand Wash and Greater Boundary Units (72 FR 75215). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


The primary threats to the survival of the Sclerocactus complex stem from mineral and energy 
development, water development, and collection. Most of the range of the species is within existing oil 
and gas fields or undeveloped oil and gas lease areas. This activity has the potential to devastate local 
populations. The cactus is also sought out by professional and amateur cactus growers for its beautiful 
flowers. Because of its natural scarcity, it is a prized species for collectors and therefore could be highly 
threatened by the unregulated commercial trade of those plants collected from the wild (FWS 1990a). An 
important natural threat to S. brevispinus is genetic swamping from the more widespread S. wetlandicus, 
near the crossing of habitat at the mouth of the Pariette Draw (Flora of North America Editorial 
Committee 1993+). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


The entire population of Pariette cactus is believed to be confined to a 30-square mile area around the 
Pariette Draw. This area lies within 5 miles of Link U402. A 2007 study located 30 occurrences of the 
species within 1 mile of the proposed centerline of Link U402 in the vicinity of Pariette Draw. 


San Rafael Cactus (Pediocactus despainii) — FWS: Endangered 
Regulatory Status 


On December 15, 1980, the FWS published a notice of review for plants that included San Rafael cactus 
as a candidate for listing (45 FR 82479). Amendments to the ESA in 1982 required that a finding must be 
made as to whether a requested action is warranted, not warranted, or warranted but precluded by other 
activity within 12 months of the initial intent to list. All petitions pending as of October 12, 1982, were 
treated as having been received on that date. Each successive year after the 1982 amendments, the FWS 
released notice that an endangered determination for the San Rafael cactus was warranted but precluded 
by other listing activity. The final rule to list the species as endangered was published on September 16, 
1987 (52 FR 34914). Critical habitat has not been designated as to prevent the escalation of illegal 
collection of the plant. 


A draft recovery plan for the San Rafael and Winkler cactus was published in 1995. In 2007, a recovery 
outline for the two species was released, indicating that the final approved plan is expected in September 
2009 (FWS 2007a); however, as of 2011, the final plan had not been released. Due to the species’ small, 
restricted populations and desirability to collectors, the species is vulnerable to over-collection making it 
unlikely that it will be safely removed from the protection of the ESA in the foreseeable future. Thus, the 
object of the draft recovery plan is to downlist the species to threatened and this can be considered when: 
(1) a minimum of five additional separate populations with 2,000 or more individuals per population are 
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discovered; (2) formal land management designations and management plans that would provide long- 
term protection on undisturbed habitat for each population are implemented; (3) viable populations of the 
species are maintained by ensuring the protection of the current populations and occupied habitat for both 
species through enforcing the conservation provisions of Sections 7 and 9 of the ESA (FWS 1995a). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


San Rafael cactus is a member of the cactus family (Cactaceae). It was discovered by Kim Despain in 
1978 and described by Welsh and Goodrich (Welsh and Goodrich 1980). It can also be known as 
Despain’s footcactus or Despain pincushion cactus (UDWR 2005b). The genus Pediocactus contains 
eight species endemic to the Colorado Plateau region of Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona. All 
eight of the species are either listed as endangered or are being considered for listing. It is believed that 
the seven disjunct species are relict species of a once more widespread genus that was fragmented by 
climate change (52 FR 34914). 


San Rafael cactus is a small, ovoid, leafless, stem succulent. The cactus is distinguished from other 
members of the genus by its larger stem, hairless areoles, and bronze tint (52 FR 34914). There is 
generally only one stem that reaches 2.5 inches tall and 3.7 inches in diameter. The stem lacks a central 
spine, but white radial spines are common, numbering 9 to 13. The flowers grow up to | inch and can be 
yellow bronze, peach bronze, or pink with a purple midstripe. The fruit is initially green turning to 
reddish-brown with age. The kidney-shaped seeds are shiny and black (FWS 1995a). 


Flowering occurs from April to May with fruits produced in May to June but can vary in accordance with 
temperature and moisture conditions. Reproduction is sexual and pollination is believed to be done by 
wild bees of the family Halictidae (FWS 1995a). The San Rafael cactus has been observed to shrink 
underground for several months to a year during dry or cold seasons. It is only noticeable for a short 
amount of time in the spring when it is in bloom. These habits make the cactus especially difficult to 
locate (52 FR 34914). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


As of 1995, there are three known populations of the San Rafael cactus with an estimated total population 
of 20,000 individuals. Most of the plants occur on lands managed by the BLM. It is entirely restricted to 
the San Rafael Swell of Utah (central Emery County). One population exists in the north-central portion 
of the San Rafael Swell, north of the San Rafael River. The second population occurs in the south-central 
portion of the San Rafael Swell, south of I-70, and the third population is found in the western portion of 
the swell, near I-70 (FWS 1995a). 


San Rafael cactus grows in fine textured, mildly alkaline soils rich in calcium derived from limestone 
substrates of the Carmel Formation and the Sinbad member of the Moenkopi formation. The species is 
most commonly found on benches, hill tops and gentle slopes with a southern exposure. It grows in open 
woodland of scattered Utah juniper and pinyon pine with an understory of shrubs and grasses (FWS 
1995a). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


There are three primary threats to the survival of San Rafael cactus: over-collection, trampling, and 
destruction of habitat for access to oil and gas reserves. In addition, the small size of the population and 
limited range render the species extremely vulnerable to small disturbances. Although the San Rafael 
cactus can be difficult to cultivate, it is a highly prized, rare species desired in cactus collections. Cactus 
collectors are very active in the Colorado Plateau and, even though, it is forbidden by the National Park 
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Service and BLM, remoteness of the habitat of the cactus makes collection difficult to control (FWS 
1995a). 


San Rafael cactus habitat is vulnerable to destruction caused by off-road vehicle use and livestock. The 
plant itself can be shrunken into the ground during some portions of the year, which provides some 
natural protection from trampling. However, the species forms flower buds in the fall at ground level 
leaving it very vulnerable to surface disturbance and potentially reducing reproductive capacity. The 
spines of most cacti prevent major damage from grazing, but the size and shortness of spines on the San 
Rafael cactus provide very little security (FWS 1995a). 


The habitat of San Rafael cactus is underlain by bentonite clay, uranium ore deposits, gypsum, petroleum, 
and other minerals. Future development of these resources has potential for adverse effects on the cactus 
and associated habitat (FWS 1995a). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


San Rafael cactus is known to occur in the central portion of the Project area in Emery and Wayne 
counties, Utah. It has been identified from the eastern base of Cedar Mountain, southwest to The Wedge 
and The Red Ledges and south into Cathedral Valley (UDWR 2005b). The species is known to occur in 
the Project area along Links U728, U729, and U733. 


Shrubby Reed-mustard (Schoenocrambe suffrutescens) — FWS: Endangered 
Regulatory Status 


On July 1, 1975, the FWS published a notice that included shrubby reed-mustard as a candidate for listing 
(41 FR 24523). Amendments to the ESA in 1978 required that all petitions more than 2 years old be 
withdrawn, but that petitions already more than 2 years old were subject to a 1-year grace period. On 
December 10, 1979, the FWS withdrew the petition to list the shrubby reed-mustard because it was not 
finalized within the 1-year grace period (44 FR 70796). The species was once again listed as a candidate 
species in the December 15, 1980 notice of review. Amendments to the ESA in 1982 required that a 
finding must be made as to whether a requested action is warranted, not warranted, or warranted but 
precluded by other activity within 2 years of the intent to list. All petitions pending as of October 12, 
1982 were treated as having been received on that date. Each successive year after the 1982 amendments, 
the FWS released notice that an endangered determination for the shrubby reed-mustard was warranted 
but precluded by other listing activity. The final rule to list the species as endangered was published on 
October 6, 1987 (52 FR 37416). In September 1985, approximately 7,360 acres of critical habitat was 
proposed in the vicinity of Hill Creek in Uintah County (50 FR 36118-36112). No final rule has been 
issued finalizing designation of critical habitat for the species. 


The recovery plan for three Utah reed-mustards was published in 1994. The goal of the plan is to delist or 
downlist the shrubby reed-mustard. Due to a small total population, vulnerability of the habitat to ongoing 
and potential oil and gas activity, and unrestricted off-road vehicle use, downlisting and delisting of the 
shrubby reed-mustard appears unlikely in the near future. However, criteria for downlisting include (1) 
discovering or establishing a minimum of five separate populations with 2,000 or more individuals per 
population and (2) document or establish formal land management designations that would provide for 
long-term protection on undisturbed habitat for the above five populations. The species may be 
considered for delisting when the above criteria are expanded to ten populations (FWS 1994a). The FWS 
initiated a 5-year review on October 6, 2008 (73 FR 58261). The 5-year review determined that the 
species should retain its current listing status (FWS 2010). 
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Taxonomy and Life History 


Shrubby reed-mustard, also known as toad-flax cress, Graham’s schoenocrambe, shrubby glaucocarpum, 
and the Uinta Basin waxfruit, is a member of the mustard (Brassicaceae) family (UDWR 2005b). It was 
first discovered in the Uinta Basin of Uintah County, Utah in 1935 and described by Reed C. Rollins as 
Thelypodium suffrutescens. Following further taxonomic research, in 1938 Rollins described it to the 
monotypic genus Glaucocarpum. By 1992, the name was changed to shrubby reed-mustard 
(Schoenocrambe suffrutescens) to complete a morphologically discrete phylogenetic unit of five species 
that also includes the threatened clay reed-mustard (S. argillacea) and endangered Barneby reed-mustard 
(Schoenocrambe barnebyi) (57 FR 1398). The genus is under some review and is commonly placed in 
either Glaucocarpum or Schoenocrambe (UDWR 2005b). 


Shrubby reed-mustard is a perennial, herbaceous plant with multiple, clumped stems that reach | foot in 
height. The leaves are alternately arranged and attached to the stem by a short petiole. The flowers are 
light yellow or greenish yellow that grow to half an inch, displayed in a raceme of 5 to 20 flowers at the 
plant’s leafy stems (FWS 1994a). 


All three species of reed-mustards flower from April to May with fruit appearing May to June. 
Reproduction is sexual and pollination is aided by insects, primarily several species of bees. Within the 
raceme, flowers mature closest to the stem first and spread upward. The flowers are most fragrant in the 
morning and decline as the day progresses. Little is known about the long-term population dynamics, 
disease, parasitism, effect of grazing, competition, and viability of any of the species (FWS 1994a). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Shrubby reed-mustard is confined to localized geological formations of buff-colored calcareous shale of 
the Green River Formation in the Uinta Basin of eastern Utah (Duchesne and Uintah counties). In 1985, 
eight parcels of this habitat totaling 7,360 acres were proposed as critical habitat, but the rule was never 
finalized (50 FR 36118-36112). This area supports the majority of the known populations and appears to 
be necessary to the continued survival of the species (FWS 1994a). 


There are currently seven known populations of shrubby reed-mustard. Four populations lie between Hill 
Creek and Willow Creek (Big Pack Mountain, Thorn Ranch, Johnson Draw, and Agency Draw) totaling 
approximately 2,440 individuals). Two populations are located on the west side of Hill Creek (Gray 
Knolls and Dog Knoll) and comprise approximately 320 individuals. A single population exists in 
Duchesne County approximately 15 miles from the other populations. It is located approximately 1.5 
miles north of the junction of Nine Mile Creek and Daddy Canyon. This population (Badlands 
Cliff/Wrinkles Road) has a population of approximately 170 individuals (FWS 2010). 


Shrubby reed-mustard occurs in desert-shrub communities with sparse juniper and pinyon pine trees. It 
grows on clay soils with white shale. In contrast to the other listed Schoenocrambe species, the shrubby 
reed-mustard generally grows on level to moderately sloping round surfaces. The soil is derived from the 
Evacuation Creek Member of the Green River geological formation at an elevation of 5,400 to 6,000 feet 
(FWS 1994a). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


Primary threats to shrubby reed-mustard include threats associated with the oil and gas industry, off-road 
vehicle use, and small population. All known populations are on federal lands that are leased for oil and 
gas energy reserves and petroleum deposits being developed in adjacent habitats with the exception of a 
small portion on Uintah and Ouray Reservation of the Ute Indian tribe. In addition, the entire range of the 
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species is underlain by oil shale. The species is also vulnerable to ground-disturbing activities associated 
with energy development (FWS 1994a). 


Another particular threat to shrubby reed-mustard is association of habitat with commercially valuable 
native building stone composed of volcanic ash deposited during the prehistoric Uinta Lake during the 
Eocene epic. Previous commercial stone excavation is believed to have caused the extirpation of a portion 
of the population near the Big and Little Pack Mountains (50 FR 36118). In addition, there are risks 
associated with the species having only three small populations that could be devastated by an 
unpredictable catastrophe such as an extreme weather event (Beacham et al. 2005). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


Shrubby reed-mustard is known to occur in the central portion of the Project area in Uintah and Duchesne 
counties, Utah. The Badlands Cliff/Wrinkles Road population falls within 1 mile of transmission line 
alternative routes. 


Uinta Basin Hookless Cactus (Sclerocactus wetlandicus) — FWS: Threatened 
Regulatory Status 


Uinta Basin hookless cactus was listed as threatened under the ESA of 1973 on October 11, 1979, based 
primarily on threats of over-collection and habitat destruction (44 FR 58868). At that time, it was listed as 
part of Sclerocactus complex of three species: Pariette cactus (Sclerocactus brevispinus), Colorado 
hookless cactus (Sclerocactus glaucus), and Uinta Basin hookless cactus (Sclerocactus wetlandicus). In 
2006, a petition was filed to remove the Sclerocactus complex from the list of threatened plants but after a 
90-day review, the petition was denied, and the status of these species remained unchanged (71 FR 
75215). On September 18, 2007, the FWS initiated a 12-month petition to change the taxonomy of the 
threatened Sclerocactus complex to three distinct species to reflect the taxonomy generally accepted in 
scientific literature. Because all three species were once considered part of the Sclerocactus complex 
when the species was listed as threatened, all would remain listed as threatened under the new taxonomic 
status. The FWS officially recognized the taxonomic revision in September 2009 and listed each species 
as threatened independent of the other species (74 FR 47112-47117). 


A recovery outline for the Sclerocactus complex was published in April 2010. No critical habitat for 
Uinta Basin hookless cactus has been designated (72 FR 75215). However, the FWS and BLM are 
currently working to identify core conservation areas and develop management recommendations to 
ensure that Sclerocactus species can be recovered, especially in light of potential energy development 
projects that could increase the level of development in Sclerocactus habitat and across the species range. 
Core areas are based on pollinator travel distance and are designed to provide habitat connectivity 
between populations and individuals. 


Taxonomy and Life History 


Uinta Basin hookless cactus has had an involved taxonomic history. It was first collected by Schumann in 
1898 and initially described as Echinocactus glaucus. In 1917, considering the Schumann publication to 
be illegitimate, Rydberg redescribed the species as Echinocactus subglaucus. In 1925, Purpus treated the 
species as a variety of Whipple’s fishhook cactus Echinocactus whipplei var. glaucus. By 1939, the 
species was first placed in the genus Sclerocactus as Sclerocactus franklinii by Evans. In 1966, Benson 
assigned six species to the Sclerocactus genus and noted that Sclerocactus glaucus was distinguished 
from others in the genus by a large unhooked central spine and noticeably smaller seeds (Benson 1966). 
In 1972, Arp changed the genus to Pediocactus, leading to an assignment of Pediocactus glaucus (Arp 
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1972). Finally, in 1981, the species was restored to Benson’s concept of Sclerocactus (Heil et al. 
1981)and reestablished Sclerocactus glaucus in the taxonomic literature (FWS 1990a). 


Sclerocactus glaucus remained the accepted name until revisions to the taxonomy of the Uinta Basin 
hookless cactus in 1989 resulted in three distinct species, once part of the Sclerocactus complex. This 
reclassification was based on genetic studies, common garden experiments (Welsh et al. 2003), 
distribution, and a reevaluation of the morphological characteristics. The recently published Flora of 
North America now recognizes Sclerocactus glaucus, Sclerocactus wetlandicus, and Sclerocactus 
brevispinus, which collectively were recognized as Sclerocactus glaucus at the time of listing (72 FR 
53211). The FWS officially recognized the taxonomic revision in September 2009 (74 FR 47112-47117). 


Uinta Basin and Colorado hookless cacti (Sclerocactus wetlandicus and Sclerocactus glaucus) are 
morphologically similar. They are low growing, leafless succulent plants that are oval to globular in 
shape. The stems are generally solitary, but sometime grow in clusters of two or three. Individuals can 
reach heights of 1.5 to 7 inches and | to 4.5 inches in diameter. Stems are covered with protuberances 
arising from the twelve ribs. The cacti have numerous 1- to 2-inch pinkish flowers that have pronounced 
ultra-violet reflectance, unique to the genus (FWS 1990a). Flowers bloom in late April to May and 
produce green, thin-walled fruits that turn red at maturity. The seeds are small, black, and asymmetrical. 
It appears that small bees (families Halictidae and Anthophoridae), ants, and gravity are the primary 
dispersal mechanisms that may be a limiting factor to the distribution (NatureServe 2008b). 


Although no long-term demographic data is available, it is believed that the species may live for 10 to 20 
years in good conditions. Populations range from 1 to more than 1,000 individuals with a wide range of 
ages. Known predators include the cactus borer beetle and rodents (FWS 1990a). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


The known distribution of the Sclerocactus complex includes federal, state, tribal, and private lands in 
Utah (Uintah, Duchesne, and Carbon counties) and Colorado (Mesa, Delta, Garfield, and Montrose 
counties). At the time of listing, eight populations of the Sclerocactus complex were known to occur in 
five counties in western Colorado and eastern Utah. Since that time, two small outlier populations near 
Gateway, Colorado and Bonanza, Utah have been identified. Ninety percent of the total population of the 
three species occurs on BLM-managed lands (FWS 1990a). Because the specific distribution and habitat 
requirements vary for the three species, they are described separately. 


Uinta Basin hookless cactus (Sclerocactus wetlandicus) is endemic to northeast Utah (Duchesne and 
Uintah counties) where it occurs entirely within the BLM Diamond Mountain planning area. Current 
population estimates are at about 30,000 individuals over a range that is approximately 60 miles long and 
25 miles wide. Individuals are patchily to densely distributed near the confluence of the Green, White, 
and Duchesne rivers near Ouray National Wildlife Refuge and the town of Ouray, Utah south along the 
Green River to the vicinity of Sand Wash including concentrations near the mouth of the Pariette Draw 
(FWS 1990a). 


Sclerocactus wetlandicus and Sclerocactus glaucus occur in salt desert shrub communities and pinyon- 
juniper woodlands on river benches, valley slopes, and rolling hills. Both species occur on Quaternary and 
Tertiary alluvial soils that are fine textured, dry, and overlain with cobble and pebble (BLM 2008d). The 
soil is weathered from the Uinta and Green River formations. Most of the range is within existing oil and 
gas fields or within undeveloped oil and gas lease areas. The cactus is more abundant on south facing 
slopes with up to a 30 percent grade at an elevation of 4500 to 5900 feet. Associated vegetation includes 
shadscale, galleta, black sage, and Indian rice grass (FWS 1990a). 
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Primary Threats to Survival 


The primary threats to the survival of Uinta Basin hookless cactus stem from mineral and energy 
development, water development, and collection. Most of the range of the species is within existing oil 
and gas fields or undeveloped oil and gas lease areas (BLM 2008d). This activity has the potential to 
devastate local populations. The cactus is also sought out by professional and amateur cactus growers for 
its beautiful flowers. Because of its natural scarcity, it is a prized species for collectors and therefore 
could be highly threatened by the unregulated commercial trade of those plants collected from the wild 
(FWS 1990a). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


The Uinta Basin hookless cactus is known to occur in the central portions of the Project area in Utah 
(Uintah, Duchesne, and Carbon counties) and Colorado (Mesa and Garfield counties). Most of the 
populations are located on BLM-administered lands, but also occur on the Ouray National Wildlife 
Refuge, the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, and private lands. In the Utah portion of the range, Uinta 
Basin hookless cactus occurs on alluvial river terraces near the confluence of the Green, White, and 
Duchesne rivers south along the Green River to the vicinity of Sand Wash and the mouth of the Pariette 
Draw, the Badland Cliffs, and the clay badlands of the Pariette Draw drainage south of Myton, Utah 
(FWS 1990a). Populations are known to occur along Links U400 and U402 along Pariette Draw, Nine 
Mile Canyon, and the Green River. 


Ute Ladies’-tresses (Spiranthes diluvialis) - FWS: Threatened 
Regulatory Status 


On September 27, 1985, the FWS published a notice that included Ute ladies’-tresses as a Category 2 
species candidate for listing (50 FR 39526). Category 2 comprised taxa for which the FWS had 
information indicating the appropriateness of a proposal to list as endangered or threatened but for which 
more substantial data was needed on biological vulnerability and threats. After a review of status 
information acquired after the 1985 notice, the FWS upgraded Ute ladies’ -tresses to a Category | species 
in the February 21, 1990, Notice of Review (55 FR 6184), which meant the FWS had in possession 
enough data to support listing. The final decision to list the species as threatened was published on 
January 17, 1992 (57 FR 2048). Critical habitat was not designated for the species. On May 10, 1996, the 
FWS received a petition from the Central Utah Water Conservancy District to delist Ute ladies’-tresses. 
Due to the low priority assigned to delisting petitions, the FWS postponed immediate action. On October 
12, 2004, the FWS initiated a 5-year review that would be used to determine the outcome of the petition 
to delist (69 FR 60605). The recovery plan for Ute ladies’-tresses was published in 1995(FWS 1995b). 


The recovery plan for Ute ladies’-tresses was published in 1995 (FWS 1995b). The objective of the plan 
is the continued existence of Ute ladies’-tresses, but no specific delisting criteria are given. The species 
will be considered for delisting when sites that include occupied habitat harboring 90 percent of the plants 
in each ecoregion are protected at public ownership or higher levels of protection and managed in 
accordance with a FWS-approved management plan. The plan must assure implementation of 
management practices that provide the range and spatial distribution of successional and hydrologic 
regimes required to maintain the species and its pollinators in self-sustaining, naturally occurring 
populations that will remain in effect after delisting occurs. 


Taxonomy and Life History 


The Ute ladies’-tresses, also known as flood ladies’-tresses, is a member of the family Orchidaceae 
(UDWR 2005b). Prior to 1984, only three species of white-flowered Ladies’-tresses were known to exist 
— Spiranthes cernua, Spiranthes romanzoffiana, and Spiranthes porrifolia. In 1980, a specimen was 
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collected near Golden, Colorado that was first thought to be Spiranthes cernua and sent to Dr. Charles 
Sheviak who was conducting studies on the genus Spiranthes. In 1984, after visiting sites in both 
Colorado and Utah, Sheviak described the new species Spiranthes diluvialis. In the description, 
Spiranthes diluvialis is believed to have resulted from the hybridization of Spiranthes magnicamporum 
and Spiranthes romanzoffiana during a Pleistocene pluvial period, at a time when the two species would 
have occurred sympatricly (FWS 1995b). 


Ute ladies’-tresses is a long-lived perennial orchid with a flowering stalk arising from clusters of basal 
leaves and short thickened roots. It reproduces only by seeds and can produce as many as 7300 seeds per 
fruit that can persist for up to 8 years as subterranean saprophytes dependent on mycorrhizal fungi. Leaf 
rosettes may emerge at the end of the growing season and overwinter. In any given year, mature plants 
can be found in stages — flowering, non-flowering (vegetative), and seasonally dormant stages. Under 
adverse conditions, individual plants may not flower and can persist underground for an unknown period 
of time until conditions are amenable to survival above ground. This can make locating the plant difficult 
and the species can only reliably be identified when flowering (FWS 1995b). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Ute ladies’-tresses is known to occur in three general areas: near the base of the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, the Uinta Basin, and near the western base of the Wasatch Mountains. Near the Rocky 
Mountains, the species is found in north-central and central Colorado (Clear Creek, Jefferson, Boulder, 
Larimer, and possibly Moffat counties), east-central Idaho (Bonneville and Jefferson counties), 
southwestern Montana (Beaverhead, Broadwater, Gallatin, Jefferson, and Madison counties) and east- 
central and southeastern corner of Wyoming (Converse, Goshen, Laramie, and Niobrara counties), and 
downstream in western Nebraska (Sioux, Washington, and Okanogan counties). In the Uinta Basin, the 
species is generally associated with the upper Colorado River drainage. Near the Wasatch Mountains, the 
species is generally found in the eastern Great Basin of western Utah in Daggett, Garfield, Wayne, Utah, 
Salt Lake, Weber, and Tooele counties (FWS 1995b). 


The Ute ladies’-tresses is endemic to moist or very wet meadows near springs, lakes, or perennial 
streams. It is also found in abandoned stream meanders that retain ample groundwater. It is found at 
elevations ranging from 4,300 to 7,000 feet. The species is generally found in areas with relatively open 
vegetation, although some individuals have been observed in the riparian woodlands of eastern Utah and 
Colorado. Populations are generally small and located in scattered groups occupying small areas within 
the riparian system (FWS 1995b). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


Riparian habitat and the nomadic grazing typical of native ungulates are vital to Ute ladies’ -tresses to 
create and maintain habitat, both of which have been altered since settlement of the west. Orchid habitat 
is now grazed by cows, sheep, or horses, all of whose grazing habits differ from native ungulates in 
timing and intensity. Season-long grazing where the plants are destroyed after flower stem formation can 
be detrimental to the already low reproductive success of the species. Water developments, urbanization, 
and dams interrupt flooding cycles causing fragmentation and destruction of vital habitat (57 FR 2048). 
Reservoirs, dams, and diversions have drastically altered some stream systems by completely dewatering 
some reaches and changing their magnitude and timing of flow. In addition, invasion by noxious weeds 
such as the leafy spurge (Euphorbia esula), spotted knapweed (Centaurea maculosa), and Russian 
knapweed (Centaurea repens) can outcompete the species in already limited habitat (FWS 1995b). 
Degradation of habitat for pollinator species in the surrounding area has also been proposed as a threat to 
the species (Sipes and Tepedino 1995). 
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Occurrence in the Project Area 


Ute ladies’-tresses is known to occur along Links U420 and U430. One location is near the junction of 
Benson Draw and the Duchesne River along Link U420. Another location is along the Lake Fork Canal 
west of Upalca along Link U420. Another location is along Currant Creek west of Fruitland along Link 
U420. Two occurrences are located along the Lake Fork River west of Ioka along Link U430. A known 
population is crossed by the centerline of Link U430 at Lake Fork River. 


At the request of the BLM and FWS, EPG identified potentially suitable habitat for Ute ladies’-tresses 
within 6" level hydrologic unit code (subwatersheds) crossed by Project alternative routes using GIS 
desktop analysis. Modeled potentially suitable habitat was visually refined for an area within a 1-mile 
buffer around all reference centerlines as defined in April 2012, October 2012, and again in April 2013 
based upon revised centerlines in Wyoming, Colorado and Utah. 


Western Prairie Fringed Orchid (Platanthera praeclara) — FWS: Threatened 
Regulatory Status 


On October 11, 1988, the FWS published a proposal to list western prairie fringed orchid as threatened 
(53 FR 39621-39626). This rule was finalized on September 28, 1989 (54 FR 39857-39863). Critical 
habitat has not been designated for the species. 


The recovery plan for western prairie fringed orchid was published in 1996 (FWS 1996). The objective of 
the plan is to delist the species. The species will be considered for delisting when sites that include 
occupied habitat harboring 90 percent of the plants in each ecoregion are protected at public ownership or 
higher levels of protection and managed in accordance with a FWS-approved management plan. The plan 
must assure implementation of management practices that provide the range and spatial distribution of 
successional and hydrologic regimes required to maintain the species and its pollinators in self-sustaining, 
naturally occurring populations that will remain in effect after delisting occurs. 


Taxonomy and Life History 


The western prairie fringed orchid, also known as Great Plains white fringed orchid, is a member of the 
family Orchidaceae. The species was previously included as a single species with the eastern prairie 
fringed orchid (Platanthera leucophaea) but was described separately in 1986 by Dr. Bowles on the 
Sheyenne National Grassland in Ransom County, North Dakota (FWS 1996). 


The western prairie fringed orchid is a smooth, erect perennial herb with two to five fairly thick elongated 
hairless leaves. Flowers are wide and white in color with the lower petal deeply three-lobed and fringed. 
Plants typically grow to approximately 4 feet in height (FWS 1996). Like many orchids, western prairie 
fringed orchid may experience periods of dormancy. Research estimates 4 to 12 percent of plants may be 
dormant each year and dormancy may be as short as 1 year but could last as long as 8 years (FWS 2009a). 
This can inhibit the ability of surveyors to detect the species presence. 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


The species is historically known to occur throughout the Great Plains of North America. In 1996, 
populations of western prairie fringed orchid were known to occur in 41 counties across six states (Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota) and Manitoba, Canada (FWS 1996). Populations 
in Nebraska are located within the Platte River watershed. 
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The species inhabits tallgrass prairies and is found most often on unplowed, calcareous prairies and sedge 
meadows. It has also been known to occur at disturbed sites in successional communities such as borrow 
pits, old fields, and roadside ditches. Most locations are similar in that they are subirrigated by near- 
surface groundwater that provides a reliable source of water. Species likely to occur with the orchid are 
big bluestem (Andropogon gerardii), little bluestem (Schizachyrium scoparium), and Indiangrass 
(Sorghastrum nutans) in tallgrass prairies and sedge and spikerush (Eleocharis spp.) species in sedge 
meadows (FWS 1996). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


Historically, the major cause for decline of the species was conversion of habitat to cropland. Hydrologic 
changes that draw down or contaminate the water table may also adversely affect the species. Additional 
practices may also affect the species depending on their timing, frequency, and intensity. These include 
burning, grazing, and mowing (FWS 1996). However, the species is dependent on periodic disturbance, 
but these management practices must be carefully implemented (FWS 2009a). 


In addition to these threats, non-native species may out-compete western prairie fringed orchid. Inter- 
seeding of non-native species to increase livestock forage is promoted in some states inhabited by western 
prairie fringed orchid, such as Nebraska (FWS 2009a). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


The western prairie fringed orchid is not known to occur in the Project area. However, populations in 
Nebraska occur in the Platte River watershed. Therefore, the populations may be affected should the 
project draw water from the Platte River. 


White River Beardtongue (Penstemon scariosus var. albifluvis) — FWS: Proposed 
Threatened; BLM: Colorado, Utah 


Regulatory Status 





White River beardtongue was first recognized as a candidate species on November 28, 1983 (48 FR 
53640) but immediate issuance of a proposed rule and timely promulgation of a final rule for the species 
was precluded by higher priority listing actions. The species received a listing priority number of 9 due to 
ongoing and imminent threats of a moderate magnitude for the subspecies population in a species 
assessment published in October 2011 (76 FR 66370-66439). White River beardtongue was proposed for 
listing as a Threatened species on August 6, 2013 (78 FR 47590-47611) and proposed critical habitat was 
established (78 FR 47532-47858). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


White River beardtongue is a member of the figwort family (UDWR 2005b). It was first described as a 
unique species, Penstemon albifluvis in 1982 by J.L. England. However, in 1984 Arthur Cronquist and 
others redefined it as a variety of Garrett’s penstemon (Penstemon scariosus), and changed the name to 
Penstemon scariosus var. albifluvis. Penstemon scariosus var. albifluvis differs from a typical Penstemon 
scariosus by exhibiting a shorter corolla and anther hairs and has a reduced basal leaf rosette. In addition, 
Penstemon scariosus var. albifluvis occurs at lower elevation oil shale barrens near the White River along 
the Utah-Colorado state-line (FWS 2007b). 


White River beardtongue is an herbaceous perennial, about 6 to 20 inches tall. It has multiple clusters of 


upright stems with opposite leaves that are linear to linear-lanceolate. The flowers bloom in late May to 
June, when the woody caudex reaches more than 4 centimeters. The flowers are light blue to lavender in 
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color with seeds produced by late June. Due to the presence of the woody caudex, the plant is believed to 
be long-lived (FWS 2007b). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Known populations of White River beardtongue are limited to a 20-mile arc that extends from Raven 
Ridge west of Rangely in Rio Blanco County, Colorado, to the vicinity of Willow Creek in Uintah 
County, Utah (78 FR 47595) 


White River beardtongue is endemic to the oil shale barrens found in semi-barren openings in Pinyon- 
juniper-desert shrub or desert shrub communities on substrates composed of fine textured soils and shale 
fragments weathered from the Green River Formation of the Uinta Basin of northeastern Utah and 
adjacent Colorado. This geologic formation covers more than 100 square miles of area in Utah and 
Colorado; however, the species currently occupies less than 1 percent of the extent of oil shale barrens 
available in Colorado and Utah. It is frequently found on white or red soil at an elevation of 5,000 to 
6,680 feet. Associated vegetation includes shadscale, rabbitbrush, Indian ricegrass, saline wildrye, 
sagebrush, and Barneby’s thistle (Cirsium barnebyi) (FWS 2007b). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


The 2013 proposed rule to list Graham’s beardtongue and White River beardtongue as Threatened 
identified present and potential energy exploration and development as the predominant threat to the 
continued existence of these species (78 FR 47590). Additional threats are invasive weeds and climate 
change. Livestock grazing, unauthorized collection, road maintenance and construction, wildfire, and 
small population size were determined not to be threats to these species at present (78 FR 47602-47605). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


White River beardtongue is located in Uintah County, Utah, and western Rio Blanco County, Colorado, 
near the White River to the vicinity of Evacuation Creek and in the vicinity of Willow Creek (FWS 
2011g). Populations located along the White River near the Utah-Colorado border are located near Links 
U240 and C220. Nearest proposed critical habitat for White River beardtongue is approximately 5 miles 
from Link U242 in Utah. 


E.6.1.2 Bureau of Land Management, U.S. Forest Service, and State-Sensitive 
Plant Species 


Argyle Canyon Phacelia (Phacelia arqylensis) — BLM: Utah 


Argyle Canyon phacelia is found only in Argyle Canyon on the West Tavaputs Plateau in Uintah County, 
Utah (Welsh et al. 2008). It grows on sandy-silty soil in wash bottoms on the Green River Shale 
Formation in pinyon-juniper serviceberry, and Douglas fir communities at 7,595 feet (Welsh et al. 2008). 
Occurrences of the species are located within 5 miles of transmission line alternative routes in the BLM 
Vernal Field Office. 


Barneby’s Cat’s-eye (Cryptantha barnabyi) — BLM: Utah 


Barneby’s cat’s-eye is a perennial forb that is locally abundant on the domed or gently sloping white shale 
knolls of the Green River Formation in the Uinta Basin, mostly in shadscale and pinyon-juniper 
communities from 6,070 to 7,870 feet (NatureServe 2013). Occurrences of the species are located within 
1 mile of transmission line alternative routes in the BLM Vernal Field Office. 
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Beaver Rim Phlox (Phlox pungens) — BLM: Wyoming 


Beaver Rim phlox is a perennial forb endemic to the Wind River and Green River basins and the 
southeastern foothills of the Wind River Range. The species grows on sparsely vegetated clay and shale 
slopes in the Green River Basin at elevations from 6,000 to 7,400 feet (NatureServe 2013). WYNDD- 
modeled habitat for the species occurs in the Project area in Wyoming (WYNDD 2011). 


Bolander’s Camissonia (Camissonia bolanderi) — BLM: Utah 


Bolander’s camissonia was first located and described as a species in 2005. It is known only from a single 
location in the upper Tidwell Draw approximately 15 miles northwest of the town of Green River. This 
location is on the Triassic Moenkopi Formation in association with saltbush and ephedra at 4,780 feet in 
elevation (Atwood and Welsh 2007). This sole occurrence is located along Link U730. 


Caespitose Cat’s-eye (Cryptantha caespitosa) — BLM: Colorado 


Caespitose cat’s-eye occurs on sparsely vegetated shale knolls at 6,200 to 8,100 feet. Habitat includes 
pinyon-juniper or sagebrush and is typically found with other cushion plants (CNHP 1997). Current 
known locations are in Daggett, Uintah, Duchesne, and Carbon counties of Utah and Moffat County, 
Colorado (UDWR 1998). There is one known occurrence of the species within 0.5 mile of centerline of 
Link U401 near the Bad Land Cliffs in Duchesne County. Two occurrences are located between 1.0 and 
1.5 miles of the centerline for Link U20 in Daggett County. Three known occurrences are located in Rio 
Blanco and Moffat counties are located along transmission line alternative routes for Links C61 and 
C220. 


Canyon Sweet-vetch (Hedysarum occidentale var. canone) — USFS: Manti-La Sal National 
Forest 


Canyon sweet-vetch is endemic to Carbon, Duchesne, and Emery counties, Utah, and occurs on or below 
the coal measures of the Mesa Verde group (Welsh et al. 2008). It is found in pinyon-juniper, serviceberry 
(Amelanchier spp.), maple (Acer spp.), alderleaf mountain mahogany, and sagebrush communities 
between 6,400 and 8,300 feet (UNPS 2012). The species is known to occur along several Links in Carbon 
and Emery counties in Utah. 


Carrington Daisy (Erigeron carringtoniae) — USFS: Manti-La Sal National Forest 





Carrington daisy is endemic to Emery, Sanpete, and Sevier counties, Utah. It is found on Flagstaff 
Limestone in meadows and escarpment margins between 10,000 and 11,000 feet in elevation (UNPS 
2012). The species is known from two occurrences within the Project area along Link U630. Both 
occurrences are located within 2.5 miles of Trail Mountain in the Manti-La Sal National Forest. 


Cedar Rim Thistle (Cirsium aridum) — BLM: Wyoming 


Cedar Rim thistle occurs on barren slopes, fans, and draws on whitish-gray sandstone, chalk, tufaceous 
colluviums, or clay substrates in bunchgrass or cushion plant communities in openings within Wyoming 
big sagebrush grasslands. The species is endemic to central Wyoming (Fertig and Thurston 2003). There 
are no known occurrences within the vicinity of the Project area; however, there is predicted suitable 
habitat that occurs in the Project area. Specifically, there is suitable habitat within the 1-mile buffer along 
Link W21 and W491. There is high and medium likelihood suitable habitat along the centerlines of Links 
W126, W127, and W128 southwest of Wamsutter. 
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Creutzfeldt’s Cat’s-eye (Cryptantha creutzfeldtii) — BLM: Utah; USFS: Manti-La Sal 





National Forest 


Creutzfeldt’s cat’s-eye occurs in scattered pinyon-juniper communities with an understory of black 
sagebrush and mat Atriplex communities on a silty-clay substrate of the Mancos Shale Formation overlain 
with Emery Sandstone at elevations from 5,250 to 6,500 feet. It is endemic to central Utah (Carbon, 
Emery, and Sevier counties) (UNPS 2012). It is currently known from scattered locations along the base 
of the Book Cliffs and Wasatch Plateau escarpments as they flank Castle Valley on the north and west 
edges (Franklin 2005) including the Manti-La Sal National Forest, BLM, and privately-owned lands 
(UNPS 2012). A study in 1997 reported six occurrences at Rowley Flat near the junction of Link U590, 
U630, and U765 west of Huntington, Utah. All six occurrences are located within 0.6 mile of the 
centerlines with three occurrences being crossed by the centerlines. 


Debris Milkvetch (Astragalus detritalis) - BLM: Colorado, Utah 


Debris milkvetch occurs on rocky soils ranging from sandy clays to sandy loams on alluvial terraces with 
cobbles at 5,400 to 7,200 feet. Habitat includes pinyon-juniper and mixed desert shrub communities 
(CNHP 1999). The species is endemic to the Uinta Basin where it is locally common across the Tavaputs 
Plateau; also known to occur near Starvation Reservoir to the White River drainage and Vermillion Bluffs 
in Colorado. Known occurrences are located along centerlines of numerous links in Duchesne and Uintah 
counties, Utah, and Rio Blanco County, Colorado. 


Dense Twinpod (Physaria condensata) — BLM: Wyoming 


Dense twinpod is a perennial forb endemic to the southern Overthrust Belt and lower Green River Basin 
in southwest Wyoming. It grows on sparsely vegetated shaley slopes and ridges from 6,500 to 7,000 feet 
(NatureServe 2013). WYNDD-modeled habitat for the species occurs in the Project area in Wyoming 
(WYNDD 2011). 


Dolores River Skeletonplant (Lygodesmia grandiflora var. doloresensis) — BLM: 


Colorado, Utah 


Dolores River skeletonplant grows between canyon walls on reddish purple alluvial and colluvial soils of 
the Cutler Formation at 4,000 to 5,500 feet (CNHP 2002). It occurs in juniper, sagebrush, rabbitbrush, 
and blackbrush communities (UNPS 2012). It has the most restricted distribution of any plant in the genus 
and is found only in Grand County, Utah, and Mesa County, Colorado. No known occurrences are located 
in the Project area. The closest known occurrence is located in very northwestern Mesa County, Colorado, 
between Prairie Canyon and the Colorado-Utah border. This occurrence is approximately 2 miles west of 
Link C196. 


Duchesne Milkvetch (Astragalus duchesnensis) — BLM: Colorado 


Duchesne milkvetch occurs on sandstone or shale outcrops at 4,600 to 6,400 feet in pinyon-juniper 
woodland and desert shrub communities. Current known distribution includes Utah (Uintah and Duchesne 
counties) and Colorado (Moffat and Rio Blanco counties) (CNHP 1997). Known occurrences are located 
in the Project area along links in Duchesne, Uintah, and Daggett counties in Utah and a single occurrence 
along Link C195 in Rio Blanco County, Colorado, near Rabbit Mountain. 


Ephedra Buckwheat (Eriogonum ephredoides) — BLM: Colorado 


Ephedra buckwheat grows on white shales and soils derived from the Green River Formation. The habitat 
is sparsely vegetated white shale slopes at 5,600 to 6,030 feet (CNHP 2002). The current known 
distribution is limited to Colorado (Rio Blanco County) and Utah (Uintah County). There are four known 
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occurrences within 4 miles of the transmission line alternative routes in Utah (Links U240 and U400). 
Only one of these occurrences is less than 30 years old. It is located in southeastern Duchesne County, 
Utah, near Twin Knolls approximately 3 miles south of Link U400. There is one occurrence within the 1- 
mile buffer in Colorado near Shavetail Park along Link C220. 


Ferron’s Milkvetch (Astragalus musiniensis) — BLM: Colorado 


Ferron’s milkvetch occurs on shale and sandstone or the alluvium derived from them at 4,700 to 7,000 
feet. Habitat includes gullied bluffs, knolls, benches, and open hillsides in pinyon-juniper woodlands or 
desert shrub communities. Current known distribution includes Utah and Colorado (Garfield and Mesa 
counties) (CNHP 1997). Know occurrences of Ferron’s milkvetch are located along transmission line 
alternative routes in Carbon, Emery, and Grand counties in Utah and at a single occurrence in Rio Blanco 
County, Colorado. Numerous additional occurrences are located within 5 miles of transmission line 
alternative routes in those counties named above as well as Mesa County, Colorado. 


Gibben’s Beardtongue (Penstemon gibbensii) — BLM: Wyoming, Colorado 


Gibben’s beardtongue is known to occur in Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado, but in relatively close 
proximity to the junction of these three states. The species inhabits shaley slopes and bluffs along the 
Green River at elevations of 5,500 to 7,700 feet. Studies in Wyoming of soils have revealed that a 
common component of all sites in Wyoming have volcanic ash associated with the shale/chalk substrate. 
In the Project area there are three highly studied populations encompassing several hundred plants each in 
Sweetwater and Carbon counties, Wyoming. Two populations are located along Link W301 and the 
remaining population is along Link W410. In Daggett County, Utah, another large population estimated 
in 1989 at more than 700 plants, but only a single individual was detected in 2010 (UNHP 2012). This 
population is located along the Green River approximately 3 miles east of Link U20. Predicted suitable 
habitat is located within the 1-mile buffer of Links W110, W111, W113, W300, W301, W302, W321, 
W370, W410, and W411. All links except W111 and W370 have habitat along the centerlines. 


Goodrich’s Blazingstar (Mentzelia goodrichii) - BLM: Utah; USFS: Ashley National Forest 





Goodrich’s blazingstar grows on steep, white, marly, calciferous shale outcrops of the Green River 
Formation at 8,100 to 8,800 feet. Associated vegetation includes limber pine, pinyon pine, Douglas fir, 
mountain mahogany, and rabbitbrush. It is endemic to southern Duchesne County where it is known to 
occur along the Bad Land Cliffs above Argyle Canyon and west into Avintaquin Canyon (Franklin 2005) 
and along the escarpment of Willow Canyon and the Anthro Mountain area of the West Tavaputs Plateau 
(UDWR 1998). There are three known occurrences located along the centerlines of Links U401 and 
U431. 


Goodrich’s Columbine (Aquilegia scopulorum var. goodrichii) — BLM: Utah 





Goodrich’s columbine is endemic to Duchesne County, Utah, and occurs in bristlecone pine, limber pine, 
Salina wildrye, mountain mahogany, pinyon, and Douglas fir communities in Green River Shale bluffs 
and ridge crests from 7,400 to 9,400 feet (Welsh et al. 2008). Occurrences of the species are located 
within 1 mile of transmission line alternative routes in the BLM Vernal Field Office. 


Graham’s Cat’s-eye (Cryptantha grahamii) — BLM: Utah 


Graham’s catseye is a long-lived perennial that grows in mixed desert shrub, sagebrush, pinyon-juniper, 
and mountain brush communities on Green River Shale at 5,000 to 7,400 feet elevation within the Uinta 
Basin in Duchesne and Uintah counties (UNPS 2012) and San Juan County (NatureServe 2013) in Utah. 
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Occurrences of the species are located within 5 miles of transmission line alternative routes in the BLM 
Vernal Field Office. 


Grand Junction Suncup (Camissonia eastwoodiae) — BLM: Colorado 


Grand Junction suncup inhabits mat-saltbush, shadscale, blackbrush, and juniper communities at 
elevations of 3,900 to 5,900 feet. The species is only known from Delta and Mesa counties, Colorado and 
Grand County in Utah (NatureServe 2011). There are three known occurrences within 2.5 miles of the 
centerline of Link C270 west of Mack, Colorado. One of these occurrences is along the centerline at the 
Colorado-Utah border. 


Green River Greenthread (Thelesperma caespitosum) — BLM: Wyoming, Utah 


Green River greenthread occurs on white shale slopes and ridges of the Green River Formation at 
approximately 5,900 feet. It is endemic to Duchesne and Uintah counties in Utah and Sweetwater County, 
Wyoming where the current known distribution includes Ashley National Forest, BLM, state, and private 
lands (UNPS 2012). Two known occurrences of Green River Greenthread are located within 0.5 mile of 
Link U401 near Antelope Canyon in Duchesne County. Two occurrences from BLM Vernal Field Office 
are located along the centerline in this same area. Three additional occurrences are located within 3 miles 
of transmission line alternative routes in the same Bad Land Cliffs area of Duchesne County. 


Hairy Townsend-daisy (Townsendia strigosa var. prolixa) - BLM: Utah 


Hairy Townsend-daisy is an unrecognized variety of T. strigosa that was first collected at Chepeta Wells 
in the Uinta Basin (Welsh et al. 2008). The species inhabits salt desert shrub, mixed desert shrub, and 
pinyon-juniper communities between 4,790 and 6,220 feet (Welsh et al. 2008). Occurrences of the species 
are located within 5 miles of reference centerlines in the Uinta Basin in the BLM Vernal Field Office. 


Hamilton’s Milkvetch (Astragalus hamiltonii) —- BLM: Utah 


Hamilton’s milkvetch is endemic to the Uinta Basin in Uintah County, Utah. The species inhabits pinyon- 
juniper and desert shrub communities in the Duchesne River, Wasatch, Mowry Shale, Dakota, and other 
formations between 5,250 and 6,200 feet (UNPS 2012). BLM-mapped potential habitat for the species is 
crossed by Links U410, U391, and U390. 


Horseshoe Milkvetch (Astragalus equisolensis) — BLM: Colorado, Utah 


Horseshoe milkvetch is only known from Uintah County, Utah, and Mesa County, Colorado. The species 
inhabits sagebrush, shadscale, horsebrush, and other mixed desert shrub communities on the Duchesne 
River Formation at elevations of 4,800 to 5,200 feet (UNPS 2012). There is a large population that is 
crossed by the centerline of Link U321 and is within the 1-mile buffer of Link U380. The population is 
located in the area of Horseshoe Bend along the Green River southwest of Jensen. It extends into the area 
within a triangle formed by Links U321, U322, U380, and U390. BLM-mapped potential habitat for the 
species is crossed by Links U390 and U310. 


Huber’s Pepperwort (Lepidium huberi) — BLM: Utah 


Huber’s pepperwort is a subshrub endemic to eastern Utah and western Colorado in the Uinta Mountains 
and on the East Tavaputs Plateau (Natureserve 2013b). It grows in blackbrush, mountain brush, 
ponderosa pine, and spruce-fir communities, in sand or silty sands derived from the Shiarump Member of 
the Chinle, Moenkopi, Park City, and Weber Sandstone formations (NatureServe 2013; UNPS 2012; 
Welsh et al. 2008). Occurrences of the species are located within 5 miles of transmission line alternative 
routes in the Uinta Basin in the BLM Vernal Field Office. 
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Jones’ Bluestar (Amsonia jonesii) - BLM: Colorado 


Jones’ bluestar occurs on clay, sandy, gravelly soils of dry open areas. The habitat is typically desert- 
steppe, rock gorges, or canyons at 4,500 to 5,000 feet (CNHP 2002; Spackman and Anderson 2002). A 
single occurrence in Colorado is located within 1 mile of the centerline of Link C270 northwest of Mack, 
Colorado. The closest known occurrence in Utah is located within 1.5 miles of Link U90 north of Jensen. 
There are no known occurrences on Jones’ bluestar within 3 miles of any transmission line alternative 
routes more recent than 1965. 


Laramie False Sagebrush (Sphaeromeria simplex) — BLM: Wyoming 


Laramie false sagebrush occurs on gentle slopes or rims of dry, rocky limestone-sandstone plains in 
openings dominated by cushion plant communities within areas of more densely vegetated juniper, limber 
pine, big sagebrush, or mountain mahogany at elevations of 7,200 to 8,760 feet. The species is endemic to 
southeast Wyoming in the western foothills of the Laramie Range, Shirley Basin, and Shirley Mountains 
(Fertig and Thurston 2003). There are no known occurrences of the species in the Project area; however, 
there is modeled suitable habitat in the Project area. There is one area of medium likelihood suitable 
habitat within the 1-mile buffer of Link W370 northeast of Baggs, Wyoming. Other areas of suitable 
habitat are located within 5 miles of the centerlines of Links W15, W21, and W30. 


Large-fruited Bladderpod (Lesquerella macrocarpa) — BLM: Wyoming 


Large-fruited bladderpod is a perennial forb endemic to a small area in the western rim of the Great 
Divide Basin and the Green River Basin. The species grows on barren or sparsely vegetated gypsum-clay 
hills and benches and clay flats from 7,200 to 7,700 feet (NatureServe 2013). WYNDD-modeled habitat 
for the species occurs in the Project area in Wyoming (WYNDD 2011). 


Liqulate Feverfew (Parthenium ligulatum) — BLM: Colorado 


Ligulate feverfew occurs on barren shale knolls at 5,400 to 6,500 feet in elevation in Utah and Colorado 
(Rio Blanco and Moffat counties) (CNHP 1997). Within the vicinity of the Project area, the ligulate 
feverfew is known to occur in Rio Blanco County, Colorado. Only one known occurrence is located in the 
Project area. It is along the centerline of Link C220 where this link crosses the White River. Two other 
occurrences are located on the western edge of Raven Ridge approximately 2.5 miles southeast of Link 
U242. 


Meadow Pussytoes (Antennaria arcuata) - BLM: Wyoming 


Meadow pussytoes is a perennial forb endemic to the Great Basin in south-central Idaho, northeastern 
Nevada, and central and southwestern Wyoming. The species occurs on the edges and hummocks of 
moist meadows surrounded by sagebrush grassland communities from 4,900 to 7,900 feet (NatureServe 
2013). WYNDD-modeled habitat for the species occurs in the Project area in Wyoming (WYNDD 2011). 
The species is also a USFS sensitive species, though it does not occur on national forests within the 
Project area. 


Narrowleaf Evening Primrose (Oenothera acutissima) — BLM: Colorado 


Narrowleaf evening primrose grows in sandy, gravelly, and rock soils along drainage bottoms and in 
seasonally wet areas (CNHP 1997) associated with lodgepole pine, ponderosa pine, and Rocky Mountain 
juniper-mountain sagebrush communities (UDWR 1998). It is endemic to Utah (Uintah, Duchesne, and 
Daggett counties) and Colorado (Moffat County). In Utah, the species located within and nearby Link 
U30. Data from BLM Vernal Field Office shows one known occurrence along the centerline of Link U30. 
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The transmission line alternative routes are located outside the known range of the Flaming Gorge 
evening primrose in Colorado. 


Narrow-stem Gillia (Gilia stenothrysa) — BLM: Colorado 


Narrow-stem gilia occurs on silty to gravelly loam soils derived from the Green River or Uinta 
Formations in grassland, sagebrush, mountain mahogany, or pinyon-juniper communities between 5,000 
and 6,000 feet (CNHP 1997). Current known distribution is Mesa and Rio Blanco counties in Colorado 
(CNHP 1997) and in Uintah, Duchesne, Carbon, and Emery counties in Utah (NRCS 2013c). Occupied 
habitat and occurrences of the species are located within a mile of Links C186 and C196 in the BLM 
White River Field Office in Colorado. 


Ownbey’s Thistle (Cirsium ownbeyi) — BLM: Wyoming 


Ownbey’s thistle primarily occurs on rocky, gravelly, sandy soils in alcoves and side canyons at cliff 
bases, bedrock seeps, or riparian areas at elevations from 5,100 to 7,280 feet (UDWR 1998). Habitat 
includes sagebrush, juniper, and riparian communities (UNPS 2012). Current known distribution is 
Daggett and Uintah counties, Utah and Moffat County, Colorado; however, the species is not listed as 
sensitive by the BLM Colorado or Utah. A single occurrence is known from in the Project area near 
Massadona, Colorado at the junction of Links C175, C177, and C186. Three occurrences are located 
between | and 1.5 miles of the centerline of Link U20 near Swallow Canyon along the Green River in 
Daggett County. 


Persistent-sepal Yellowcress (Rorippa calycina) — BLM: Wyomin 


Persistent-sepal yellowcress occurs on sandy soils near the high water lane of riverbanks and shorelines at 
4,300 to 6,800 feet. Current known distribution includes Carbon and Sweetwater counties in Wyoming 
(Fertig et al. 1994). A single known occurrence is located in the Project area along Link W30 southwest 
of Sinclair, Wyoming. Predicted suitable habitat is located within the 1-mile buffer of many links within 
Wyoming. Low likelihood suitable habitat is present along the centerlines of Links W22, W26, W101, 
W102, W108, W125, W126, W128, W129, W490, and W491. High likelihood suitable habitat is present 
on the reference centerline of Link W30. 


Piceance Bladderpod (Lesquerella parviflora) - BLM: Colorado 


Piceance bladderpod occurs on shale outcrops of Green River Formation on ledges and slopes of canyons 
in open areas at 6,200 to 8,600 feet. It is a Colorado endemic that occurs in the Piceance Basin in 
Garfield, Rio Blanco, and Mesa counties (CNHP 1997). Only one known occurrence is located in the 
Project area. It is located in Hay Gulch along Link C104 approximately 10 miles west of Meeker. No 
other known occurrences are located within 10 miles of alternative routes. 


Psoralea Globemallow (Sphaeralcea psoraloides) — BLM: Utah 


Psoralea globemallow occurs on the Tununk Member of the Mancos Shale, Buckhorn Conglomerate, 
Curtis Sandstone, Entrada Siltstone, Carmel, and Kaibab Limestone from 4,000 to 6,300 feet. Typical 
habitat is saline, gypsiferous soils in Zuckia-Ephedra, shadscale, eriogonum, lepidum, and pinyon-juniper 
communities (UNPS 2011, 2012). It is endemic to the San Rafael Swell of the Colorado Plateau on BLM 
and state lands (UDWR 1998). A single occurrence is known to occur in the Project area. This occurrence 
is located approximately 0.7 mile from Link U730 west of the town of Green River. 
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Racemose Milkvetch (Astragalus racemosus var. treleasei) - BLM: Wyoming 


Racemose milkvetch is a perennial forb found throughout the central United States (NatureServe 2013). 
In Wyoming, the species is endemic to the Green River Basin and eastern foothills of the Wyoming 
Range in Sublette and Uinta counties (Heidel and Fertig 2003). The species occurs on sparsely vegetated, 
shale-derived outwash flats and fluted Badland slopes (Heidel and Fertig 2003). WYNDD-modeled 
habitat for the species occurs in the Project area (WYNDD 2011). 


Rock Hymenoxis (Hymenoxys lapidicola) — BLM: Utah 


Rock hymenoxys is endemic to Uintah County in northeastern Utah and occurs in rock crevices in 
ponderosa pine-manzanita and pinyon-juniper communities between 6,000 and 8,100 feet (UNPS 2012). 
Occurrences of the species are located within 5 miles of transmission line alternative routes in the Uinta 
Basin in the BLM Vernal Field Office. 


Rollins’ Cat’s-eye (Cryptantha rollinsii) — BLM: Colorado 


Rollins’ cat’s-eye occurs on white shale slopes of the Green River Formation from 5,300 to 5,800 feet. 
Habitat includes pinyon-juniper or cold desert shrubland communities. Current known distribution 
includes Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado (Moffat and Rio Blanco counties) (CNHP 1997). There are 
numerous known occurrences in the Project area in Rio Blanco County, Colorado. Along Link C196 there 
are nine known occurrences near the Rio Blanco-Garfield County border. In Wyoming, there is a single 
occurrence in the Project area. This occurrence is located approximately 0.8 mile from Link W492 
approximately 6 miles north of the Utah border. 


Spanish Bayonet (Yucca sterilis) - BLM: Utah 


Spanish bayonet is endemic to the Uinta Basin in Duchesne and Uintah counties, Utah. The species 
inhabits sandy soils in salt desert shrub, juniper, sagebrush, and shadscale communities at elevations from 
4,790 to 5,800 feet (UNPS 2012). Five known occurrences are located within 5 miles of transmission line 
alternative routes in Uintah County, Utah. There is a single known occurrence in the Project area located 
along Link U321 at the mouth of Walker Hollow near the Green River southwest of Jensen. Additional 
occurrences are located within 2 miles of Link U400 south and east of the White River. 


Stemless Beardtongue (Penstemon acaulis var. acaulis) - BLM: Wyoming; USFS: Ashle 
National Forest 


Stemless beardtongue is a long-lived perennial forb endemic to southwestern Wyoming and northeastern 
Utah. It inhabits semi-barren substrates in pinyon-juniper and sagebrush-grass communities from 5,900 to 
8,200 feet (NatureServe 2013). WYNDD-modeled habitat for the species occurs in the Project area in 
Wyoming (WYNDD 2011). The species is also a USFS sensitive species in the Ashley National Forest; 
however, no known occurrences of the species are found within 20 miles of the Project area in Utah 
(UNHP 2012). 


Thompson’s Talinum (Talinum thompsonii) — BLM: Utah 


Thompson’s talinum occurs on shallow, gravelly soils weathered from the Buckhorn Conglomerate 
(UDWR 1998), mainly composed of siliceous pebbles at 7,500 feet. Habitat includes pinyon-juniper and 
ponderosa pine communities. It is endemic to the Colorado Plateau in Emery County where it is known to 
occur on BLM and state lands (UNPS 2012). There are no known occurrences located in the Project area; 
however, all known occurrences of Thompson’s talinum are located on Cedar Mountain in Emery County 
within 5 miles of the transmission line alternative routes for Link U730. 
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Twisted Buckwheat (Eriogonum contortum) — BLM: Colorado 


Twisted buckwheat occurs on the Mancos Shale Badlands at 4,500 to 5,100 feet in shadscale and other 
salt desert shrub communities. It occurs in Utah and Colorado (Garfield and Mesa counties) (CNHP 
1997). Twisted buckwheat is known to occur within the 1-mile buffer of the Project area along links in 
Grand and Mesa counties. 


Uinta Basin Spring-parsley (Cymopterus duchesnensis) — BLM: Colorado 


Uinta Basin spring-parsley occurs on sandy clay and clay semi-barrens of Mancos and Morrison Shales 
derived from the Morrison, Uinta, Wasatch, and Green River Formations from 4,700 to 6,800 feet 
elevation. The habitat is cold desert shrub, sagebrush, and juniper communities. The species is found in 
Utah (Uintah and Duchesne counties) and Colorado (Moffat and Rio Blanco counties) (CNHP 1997). The 
Uinta Basin spring-parsley is located within transmission line alternative routes in Duchesne and Uintah 
counties, Utah. In Colorado, only one occurrence is located within the 1-mile buffer of Link C196 along 
Salt Creek south of the Garfield-Mesa county line. 


Untermann’s Daisy (Erigeron untermannii) — BLM: Utah; USFS: Ashley National Forest 





Untermann’s daisy is endemic to the Tavaputs Plateau in Duchesne County, Utah (Welsh et al. 2008). It is 
found on calcareous shales and sandstones of the Uinta and Green River Formations in pinyon-juniper, 
mountain mahogany, limber pine, bristlecone pine (Pinus longaeva), and sagebrush communities between 
7,000 and 9,400 feet in elevation (UNPS 2012). There are numerous known occurrences for the species 
along Link U432 within Ashley National Forest. 


Wheeler’s Angelica (Angelica wheeleri) — USFS: Uinta National Forest 


Wheeler’s angelica is endemic to Utah primarily along the Wasatch Front. It inhabits areas that are boggy 
or very wet typically in riparian communities, seeps, and springs from 5,380 to 10,000 feet in elevation 
(UNPS 2012) in Cache, Juab, Piute, Salt Lake, Sevier, and Utah counties (Welsh et al. 2008). Two 
occurrences are known from the junction of Salt Creek Canyon and McCune Canyon in Uinta National 
Forest approximately 5 miles from the transmission line alternative routes of Link U650. 


E.6.2 Special Status Fish and Wildlife 


E.6.2.1 Federally Listed Threatened, Endangered, Candidate, and Proposed 
Fish and Wildlife Species 


Black-footed Ferret (Mustela nigripes) — FWS: Endangered, Experimental/Non-essential: 
State: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 


Regulatory Status 


The black-footed ferret was designated as endangered by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife in 
1966. The species was subsequently listed as threatened with extinction under the Endangered Species 
Preservation Act on March 11, 1967 (32 FR 4001) and as endangered under the ESA on June 2, 1970 (35 
FR 8491-8498). No critical habitat has been designated for the species. Eight reintroduced black-footed 
ferret populations have been designated as Nonessential Experimental under Section 10() of the ESA. 
The FWS initiated a 5-year species status review for the black-footed ferret on July 7, 2005 (70 FR 
39326-39327). In the 2008 status review summary, the FWS recommended no change in status and a 
Recovery Priority Number of 2C (FWS 2008b). 


On December 17, 2012, FWS announced the availability of the Draft Black-footed Ferret Programmatic 
Safe Harbor Agreement and Environmental Assessment for comment by the public and federal, state, 
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tribal, and local agencies. The safe harbor agreement is part of a larger new multi-agency partnership to 
expand black-footed ferret recovery efforts. The comment periods for the safe harbor agreement closed on 
February 22, 2013. 


The current Black-footed Ferret Recovery Plan was approved in 1988 (FWS 1988). This plan replaced the 
1978 recovery plan, which was drafted when no extant, wild black-footed ferrets were thought to exist 
(Linder et al. 1978). The 1988 recovery plan does not include any delisting criteria for the species (FWS 
1988). FWS published the Black Footed Ferret Spotlight Species Action Plan on August 19, 2009. The 
action plan provided some interim guidance for the recovery of the species. An updated recovery plan is 
expected to be available in 2014. 


Taxonomy and Life History 


The black-footed ferret was first formally described by John Audubon and James Bachman in 1851 
(Clark 1986). The species is 1 of 14 members of the genus Mustela and 1 of 3 species in the Subgenus 
Putorius, which also includes the Siberian polecat (Mustela eversmanni) and the European polecat (MV. 
putorius) (Hillman and Clark 1980). The black-footed ferret is endemic to North America and is the only 
ferret species native to the Americas (FWS 2008b). There are no recognized subspecies. 


The black-footed ferret co-evolved with prairie dogs (Cynomys spp.) in North America and is considered 
to be a prairie dog obligate. The ferret is entirely dependent on prairie dog colonies, utilizing prairie dog 
burrows for shelter and den sites and preying almost exclusively on prairie dogs (Biggins 2006). Female 
black-footed ferrets become sexually mature at 9 months with prime breeding age occurring from | to 3 
years old (Clark 1989). Ferrets breed between March and May and females can have multiple estrus 
cycles. Gestation lasts 42 to 45 days and kits are born between April and June (Hillman and Clark 1980). 
Average litter size is 3 kits (Forrest et al. 1988). Kits generally disperse in late September and early 
October, with males typically dispersing to different prairie dog towns and females remaining near their 
mother’s home range (Clark 1989). 


Black-footed ferrets are solitary except during the breeding season and when mothers are caring for kits. 
Ferrets are strongly nocturnal and spend much of the day below ground among several burrows (Clark 
1989). The average lifespan of wild black-footed ferrets is 3 to 4 years. 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


As a prairie dog-obligate, the black-footed ferret is associated exclusively with prairie dog colonies in the 
grasslands and semi-desert shrublands of North America. The historical distribution of the black-footed 
ferret was closely associated with the ranges of the black-tailed prairie dog (Cynomys ludovicianus), the 
white-tailed prairie dog (C. /eucurus), and the Gunnison’s prairie dog (C. gunnisoni). The species 
historical range has been estimated at nearly 250 million acres across Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming 
as well as Alberta and Saskatchewan (Clark 1989). 


The significant reduction in the distribution and abundance of prairie dogs throughout North America 
during the 20" century resulted in the near extirpation of the black-footed ferret (Esch et al. 2005). The 
species was thought to be extinct until the discovery of a small population near Meeteetse, Wyoming in 
1981. After declining to 18 individuals, all members of the Meeteetse population were captured and 
placed in a captive breeding program in 1987 (FWS 1988). Since 1991, a total of 18 black-footed ferret 
reintroduction projects have been conducted in eight states and Mexico (FWS 2008b). Experimental, non- 
essential populations have been established at eight reintroduction sites in the United States including: 
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Shirley Basin, Wyoming (56 FR 41473) 

Conata Basin/Badlands, South Dakota (59 FR 42682) 

Charles M. Russell National Wildlife Refuge, Montana (59 FR 42696) 
Aubrey Valley, Arizona (61 FR 11320) 

Coyote Basin, Colorado/Utah (63 FR 52823) 

Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation, South Dakota (65 FR 60879) 
Rosebud Sioux Reservation, South Dakota (68 FR 26498) 


Reintroduction projects not utilizing the experimental, non-essential designation have been completed in 
Chihuahua, Mexico (2001), Lower Brule Indian Reservation, South Dakota (2006), Wind Cave National 
Park, South Dakota (2007), Espee Ranch, Arizona (2007), Logan County, Kansas (2007), Northern 

Cheyenne Indian Reservation, Montana (2008), and Vermejo Ranch, New Mexico (2008)(FWS 2008b). 


Four reintroduction sites (Aubrey Valley, Cheyenne River Indian Reservation, Conata Basin, and Shirley 
Basin) currently meet the population objectives for reintroduced populations outlined in the 1988 
Recovery Plan and are considered “successful” by the (FWS 2008b). Two populations (Badlands and 
Rosebud Sioux Reservation in South Dakota) are “improving”; four (Charles M. Russell National 
Wildlife Refuge, Coyote Basin, Wolf Creek, and Janos, Mexico) are “marginal”; and the remaining 
populations are either “unsuccessful” or too recent to categorize. The FWS currently estimates there are 
422 breeding adult black-footed ferrets across all reintroduced populations (FWS 2008b). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


The historical decline in the black-footed ferret occurred concurrently with the reduction in the 
distribution and abundance of prairie dogs in North America. The primary causes of the species decline 
included conversion of native grassland habitats to agriculture, large scale eradication of prairie dogs, and 
disease (Esch et al. 2005). Despite several successful reintroductions, the black-footed ferret remains one 
of the most endangered mammals in the North America. 


The current threats to species recovery include habitat loss and modification, disease, and the lack of 
adequate regulatory mechanisms (FWS 2008b). The FWS estimates that approximately 97 percent of 
suitable habitat from pre-European times has been lost, and the fragmentation/loss of large prairie dog 
colonies currently limits the ability of the remaining habitat to support ferrets. Sylvatic plague affects both 
ferrets and prairie dogs, and the disease continues to be a primary threat to the black-footed ferret. Plague 
has caused the suspension of reintroduction efforts at three sites and limited recovery at two other sites 
(FWS 2008b). In 2008, plague was documented in prairie dogs at Conata Basin, which supports the most 
successful reintroduced ferret population. Finally, the lack of regulatory mechanisms to protect prairie 
dog colonies from control and eradication efforts as well as recreational shooting currently represents a 
significant threat to the recovery of the black-footed ferret. 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


No known remnant black-footed ferret populations are known to occur in the study area. However, there 
are two reintroduction sites within the study area: the Shirley Basin/Medicine Bow Management Area 
(Shirley Basin) and the Northwestern Colorado/Northeastern Utah Black-footed Ferret Experimental 
Population Area (ExPA).The Shirley Basin site encompasses approximately 2,068 square miles in 
Carbon, Albany, and Natrona counties. This area is located approximately 20 miles northeast of Rawlins, 
Wyoming. The first release of captive-raised black-footed ferrets occurred in the Shirley Basin in 1991. 
Since that date, a total of 277 individuals have been released at this site that currently supports an 
estimated 196 individuals and represents the second largest black-footed ferret population in North 
America (FWS 2008b). Although the Shirley Basin supports the only known extant population of wild 
black-footed ferrets in Wyoming, there are numerous white-tailed prairie dog complexes within the 
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planning areas for both the BLM Rawlins and Rock Springs Field Offices that represent suitable habitat 
for the black-footed ferret. 


The ExPA encompasses portions of Rio Blanco and Moffat counties in Colorado, Sweetwater County in 
Wyoming, and Uintah and Duchesne counties in Utah. The ExPA has been separated into the 
Northwestern Colorado Experimental Population Sub-Area and the Northeastern Utah Experimental 
Population Sub-Area. Within the Northwestern Colorado Sub-Area, the Little Snake Black-footed Ferret 
Management Area was established as a specific reintroduction site. The Little Snake area is located in 
northwest Moffat County, Colorado along the Colorado-Wyoming border. Within the Northeastern Utah 
Sub-Area, the Coyote Basin Black-footed Ferret Management Area was established as the specific 
reintroduction site. The Coyote Basin area is located in Uintah County, Utah, along the Utah-Colorado 
border. 


A total of 255 black-footed ferrets have been released into the Coyote Basin Area since 1999. 
Reproduction was confirmed in Coyote Basin in 2000, and the population is currently estimated at 25 
individuals (FWS 2008b). Ferret releases at the Wolf Creek site northeast of Rangely, Colorado, were 
initiated in 2001, and to date a total of 189 individuals have been released at this site. The Wolf Creek 
population is currently estimated at 16 individuals (FWS 2008b). The FWS classifies both populations as 
“marginal” (FWS 2008b). 


Bonytail (Gila elegans) — FWS: Endangered; State: Colorado, Utah 
Regulatory Status 


The bonytail was first proposed for listing as an endangered species under the ESA on April 24, 1978, 
because of alteration and destruction of habitat that had greatly reduced populations and would continue 
to threaten their existence (43 FR 17375). The FWS determined the species to be endangered and released 
the final rule on April 23, 1980 (45 FR 27710). On March 21, 1994, FWS designated seven reaches of the 
Colorado River system, including portions of the Colorado, Green, and Yampa rivers in the Upper Basin 
and the Colorado River in the Lower Basin, totaling 312 miles of critical habitat for the species (59 FR 
13374). On April 18, 2007, the FWS initiated a 5-year species status review (72 FR 19549). The bonytail 
is also included in the Lower Colorado River Multi-Species Conservation Program (2004). 


A recovery plan for the bonytail was published on August 1, 2002. To address unique threats and site- 
specific management actions, the entire population of the bonytail has been reduced to upper and lower 
basin recovery units. The upper basin recovery subunit is composed of the Green River and upper 
Colorado basin and the lower basin recovery unit includes the mainstem and tributaries of the Colorado 
River from Lake Mead downstream to the southerly International Boundary with Mexico. The species 
may be downlisted from endangered to threatened, if during a 5-year period: (1) one (upper basin 
recovery subunit) and two (lower basin recovery subunit) genetically and demographically viable, self- 
sustaining populations of more than 4,400 adults are maintained; (2) a genetic refuge is maintained in a 
suitable location in the lower basin recovery unit such as Lake Mohave or Havasu; and (3) site-specific 
management tasks to minimize or remove threats have been identified, developed and implemented. 
Delisting can occur if all three goals listed above are maintained for an additional 3 years past downlisting 
and a necessary level of protection is attained (FWS 2002c). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


The bonytail was originally collected and described from the Zuni River, New Mexico, in 1853 by Baird 
and Girard of the Sitgreaves Expedition. It is commonly referred to as the bonytail chub and is a member 
of a unique assemblage of fishes native to the Colorado River Basin consisting of 35 species. It was once 
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considered a subspecies of the roundtail chub (Gila robusta) but has since been accorded full species 
status (FWS 2002c). 


The bonytail is a relatively large cyprinid or minnow endemic to the Colorado River Basin. It is closely 
related to the roundtail chub and other endemic Gila species. It has unique morphological characteristics 
making it more adapted to the flow regimes of the historic Colorado River mainstem and tributaries. 
Adults are characterized by a small head and an elongated, laterally compressed body with a long, thin 
caudal peduncle and a slightly humped back (Nevada Department of Wildlife 2007). Adult bonytails can 
reach a maximum size of 22 inches (Bozek et al. 1984). The scales are small, reduced, or embedded and it 
has relatively small eyes, all thought to be adaptations to high silt loads that characterized the erosive, 
turbid Colorado River System prior to the construction of dams (Arizona Game and Fish Department 
[AZGFD] 2001). The narrow tail terminates in a V-shaped caudal fin (FWS 2002c). 


Natural reproduction of the bonytail was last documented in the Green River in Dinosaur National 
Monument in the early 1960s (Vanicek and Kramer 1969). The species is a broadcast spawner, in the wild 
females released an estimated 10,000 adhesive eggs while hatchery females yield an average of 25,000 
eggs (Hamman 1982). In Lake Mohave and the lower basin spawning occurs in May, whereas the upper 
basin spawning occurs in June and July. By 2002, more than 83,000 hatchery-reared bonytails had been 
released into Lake Mohave (Valdez and Clemmer 1982). In rivers, adults eat primarily terrestrial insects, 
plant debris, and algae while the young eat aquatic insects. In lakes, the bonytail has been observed 
feeding on algae and plankton (AZGFD 2001). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Formerly abundant throughout the Colorado River and its larger tributaries, the bonytail has been found 
from the Green River in Wyoming and Utah; the Yampa and Gunnison rivers in Colorado; the Colorado 
River in Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, and California; San Juan River in New Mexico; and the Gila and 
Salt rivers in Arizona (FWS 2002c). Presently, the bonytail is one of the most critically imperiled North 
American freshwater fishes. The only known wild bonytails are an unknown number of large, old adults 
in Lake Mohave on the lower Colorado River and scattered individuals in the upper Colorado River basin 
(AZGFD 2001). Known locations include the Yampa River in Dinosaur National Monument, the Green 
River in Gray and Desolation canyons, the Colorado River near Black Rocks (Kaeding et al. 1986) and 
Cataract Canyon (59 FR 13374), Lake Mohave near the Arizona-Nevada border, and Lake Havasu in 
Arizona and California (FWS 2002c). 


The bonytail was historically common in warm-water reaches of larger rivers from Mexico to Wyoming. 
Little is known, however, about the specific habitat requirements of bonytails because the species was 
extirpated from most of its historic range prior to extensive fishery surveys (FWS 2002c). Current habitat 
is found in mid-sized to large rivers, usually near deep swift water, in flowing pools and backwaters, over 
mud or rocks (Valdez et al. 1990). It is hypothesized, based on available distribution data, that flooded 
bottomland habitats are important growth and conditioning areas for bonytails, particularly as nursery 
habitats for young (FWS 2002c). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


Threats to the species include streamflow regulation, habitat modification or destruction, and competition 
with, and predation by, nonnative fish species. Historically, the species inhabited the large turbid 
mainstream rivers of the Colorado River Basin that alternated between swift water canyons characterized 
by torrential rapids and slow, meandering, sand bottomed stretches. The Colorado River has been greatly 
altered by dams and diversions eliminating much of the bonytail’s original habitat. Currently, the lower 
Colorado River basin is an alternating series of reservoirs and cold tailwaters that do not provide the 
warm water temperature needed for bonytails to spawn. Predation by introduced species is also likely to 
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have been an important factor in the decline of the species. Species such as bass, sunfish, catfish, red 
shiner, and the redside shiner have been suggested to be the main problem (45 FR 27710). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


The bonytail is endemic to the Colorado River Basin, but no reproducing populations are thought to 
persist in the wild (FWS 2002c). The last documented capture of a bonytail in the Project area was during 
the late 1980s in Desolation/Gray Canyon (Carbon and Uintah counties, Utah). Designated critical habitat 
for the bonytail in the Project area includes portions of the upper Colorado River (northeast of Wayne 
County, Utah), portions of the Green River (north of Wayne County, Utah), and the Yampa River. Water 
depletions within the upper Colorado River system in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah could affect 
bonytail or its habitat. 


Boreal Toad (Bufo boreas boreas) — FWS: Petitioned; BLM: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; 





USFS: Ashley, Manti-La Sal, and Uinta National Forests; State: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
Regulatory Status 


On April 12, 2012, the FWS announced a 90-day finding on a petition to list either the Eastern population 
or the Southern Rocky Mountain population of the boreal toad as a distinct population segment (DPS) 
that is endangered or threatened under the ESA and to designate critical habitat. Based on the review, 
FWS found that the petition presented substantial scientific or commercial information indicating that 
listing the as a DPS may be warranted. FWS initiated a 12-month review of the status of the eastern 
population to determine if listing it as a DPS is warranted. 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


The western (boreal) toad occurs in the montane areas associated with permanent water bodies in a 
variety of habitats including riparian, mountain shrub, mixed conifer, and aspen-conifer assemblages. It 
breeds in small pools, beaver ponds, reservoirs, and the backwaters and side channels of creeks and rivers. 
The Project area is located outside the known range and distribution of the species in Wyoming and 
Colorado (Keinath and McGee 2005), but is within the known range of the species in Utah (Hogrefe et al. 
2005). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


The species is threated by pollution, pesticide use, habitat loss, fragmentation, degradation, and disease. 
Populations in Utah have declined and extant populations are irregularly distributed within historic range 
(Hogrefe et al. 2005). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


Three known occurrences are located within 1 mile of transmission line alternative routes in Utah. One is 
located south of Helper along Link U522; another is at Kyune along Link U524; and the third is located 4 
miles north of Nephi along Link U650. The species is known to occur in Strawberry Reservoir, which lies 
within 3 miles of Link U420. The boreal toad may be present in the Project area in the Book Cliffs and 
San Pitch, Uinta, and Wasatch mountains and valleys. 


Colorado Pikeminnow (Ptychocheilus lucius) — FWS: Endangered; State: Colorado, Utah 





Regulatory Status 


The Colorado pikeminnow was listed as endangered (as the Colorado River squawfish) under the 
Endangered Species Preservation Act on March 11, 1957 (32 FR 4001). With the 1973 passage of the 
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ESA, the fish retained its endangered status. On March 21, 1994 the FWS designated six reaches of the 
Colorado River System, including portions of the Colorado, Green, Yampa, White, and San Juan rivers, 
totaling 1,148 miles of critical habitat for the species (59 FR 13374). Two reintroduced Colorado 
pikeminnow populations have been designated as Nonessential Experimental under Section 10(j) of the 
ESA (50 FR 30188). An additional reintroduced population has been proposed for designation as a 
Nonessential Experimental (52 FR 32143), but the ruling has never been finalized. A 5-year review was 
initiated on April 18, 2007 (72 FR 19549). 


The current Colorado Pikeminnow Recovery Plan was approved August 28, 2002. To address unique 
threats and site-specific management actions, the entire population of the Colorado pikeminnow has been 
reduced to three recovery subunits of the upper Colorado River Basin: the Green River, the upper 
Colorado River, and the San Juan River subbasins. The species may be downlisted from endangered to 
threatened, if during a 5-year period: (1) one genetically and demographically viable, self-sustaining 
population of more than 2,600 adults is maintained in the Green River subbasin recovery unit; (2) a self- 
sustaining population of at least 700 adults is maintained in the upper Colorado River subbasin recovery 
unit; (3) a target number of 1,000 age 5+ fish is established in the San Juan River subbasin recovery unit; 
and (4) site-specific management tasks to minimize or remove threats have been identified, developed and 
implemented. Delisting can occur if the three goals listed above are maintained for an additional 7 years 
past downlisting and a necessary level of protection is attained (FWS 2002a). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


The Colorado pikeminnow is the largest North American member of the minnow family (Cyprinidae). 
The estimated maximum total size is 6 feet and 80 pounds, although averages are believed to be less than 
3 feet and between 4 to 9 pounds (Miller 1961). It is one of three large cyprinids of the genus 
Ptychocheilus native to the western United States. The species has a flattened head and elongated body. 
They are adapted to life in rivers with seasonally variable flow and high silt loads. The mouth is large and 
nearly horizontal with slender teeth adapted for grasping and holding prey. It is the top native carnivore of 
the Colorado River system. Small individuals feed primarily on waterfleas, copepods, and chironamids. 
Large adults prey mainly on other fish (FWS 2002a). 


The Colorado pikeminnow spawns under decreasing flow regimen with increasing temperatures in 
summer when the water temperature is at least 68 to 72 degrees Fahrenheit (°F), generally after June. The 
pikeminnow makes an extensive spawning migration, with one recorded individual traveling 127 miles. 
They are broadcast spawners that deposit their eggs on cobble substrates in riffles and runs. Eggs hatch in 
less than 1 week when larvae then enter stream drift and are transported downstream for about 6 days, 
traveling an average distance of 99 miles to reach low gradient nursery areas. The Colorado pikeminnow 
becomes mature in 5 to 7 years and may live 30 years or more. Natural reproduction has been recently 
observed in the Green, Yampa, upper Colorado, Gunnison, and San Juan rivers (FWS 2002a). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


The Colorado pikeminnow was once widespread in the large rivers of the Colorado River and major 
tributaries, but present distribution is drastically reduced from the original. The pikeminnow has not been 
seen below Glen Canyon Dam since 1968. The three remaining wild populations are found in the Green, 
upper Colorado, and San Juan River Subbasins. In the Green River Subbasin, the species is seen in the 
Green River (from Lodore Canyon to the Colorado River Confluence), Yampa River (from Craig, 
Colorado, to the Green River Confluence) (FWS 2002a), Little Snake River (Wyoming to the Yampa 
River Confluence) (Marsh et al. 1991), White River (Taylor Draw Dam to the Green River Confluence), 
Price River (lower 89 miles above Green River confluence), and the Duchesne River (lower 6.2 miles 
above the Green River confluence). In the Upper Colorado River Subbasin, Colorado pikeminnow are 
known to inhabit the Upper Colorado River (from Palisade, Colorado, to Lake Powell inflow), the 
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Gunnison River (lower 33 miles above Colorado River confluence), and the Dolores River (lower 1.2 
miles above Green River confluence). And in the San Juan River Subbasin, the species is seen only in the 
San Juan River (from Shiprock, New Mexico, to Lake Powell Inflow) (FWS 2002a). The last wild 
Colorado pikeminnow was caught in 1975 in the lower Colorado River (Minckley et al. 2003). 


A refuge population was successfully established at the Dexter National Fish Hatchery in Dexter, New 
Mexico. From 1981 to 1990, as many as 623,000 Colorado pikeminnow from the refuge population were 
reintroduced to two designated non-essential experimental population locations in the Gila River drainage 
of Arizona: 


m= Salt River (Gila County) — from Roosevelt Dam upstream to U.S. Highway 60 Bridge 
m= Verde River (Gila and Yavapai counties) — from Horseshoe Dam upstream to Perkinsville (50 FR 
30188) 


A tule was proposed in 1987 to designate an additional non-essential experimental population in the 
Colorado River Basin, but has never been finalized: 


= Lower Colorado River (Yuma and LaPaz counties, Arizona and Imperial, Riverside, and San 
Bernadino counties, California) — between Imperial and Parker Dams (52 FR 32143) 


The Colorado pikeminnow is found in warm-water reaches of the Colorado River mainstem and larger 
tributaries. Adults have been found in various habitats including deep, turbid strongly flowing water; 
eddies; runs; flooded bottoms; and backwaters. Lowlands inundated during spring high flow appear to be 
important habitats for health and reproductive conditioning as the fish use these habitats to offset winter 
stress and replenish energy stores needed for long migrations and spawning. In winter, adults are most 
commonly found in shallow, ice-covered shoreline areas (FWS 2002a). 


Adults migrate long distances (Tyus and McAda 1984) and seek white-water canyons as breeding 
grounds. They appear to select river canyons receiving groundwater discharge from sandstone/limestone 
seeps and return to the same spawning site every year. Only two principal spawning sites have been 
identified, both in the Green River Subbasin. One site is near Three Fords Canyon in Gray Canyon of the 
Lower Green River and the other is in the lower 20 miles of the Yampa River (FWS 2002a). After 
hatching, the larvae drift downstream, and then move to shoreline areas and backwaters. Postlarval 
pikeminnow occupy shallow, ephemeral backwaters formed in late summer by receding water levels 
(UDWR 1997). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


Threats to the Colorado River Basin endangered fishes include streamflow regulation, habitat 
modification or destruction, and competition/predation from nonnative fish species. Historically, the 
species inhabited the large turbid mainstream rivers of the Colorado River Basin that alternated between 
swift water canyons characterized by torrential rapids and slow, meandering, sand bottomed stretches. 
The Colorado River has been greatly altered by dams and diversions eliminating much of the Colorado 
pikeminnow original habitat. Currently, the lower Colorado River basin is an alternating series of 
reservoirs and cold tailwaters that do not provide the warm water temperature needed for the pikeminnow 
to spawn. Predation by introduced species is also likely to have been an important factor in the decline of 
the species. Species such as bass, sunfish, catfish, red shiner, and the redside shiner have been suggested 
to be the main problem as they are efficient predators that prey on the eggs and young (45 FR 27710). 
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Occurrence in the Project Area 


The Colorado pikeminnow is endemic to the Colorado River Basin. In the Project area, there are two 
remaining populations of the Colorado pikeminnow located in the Green and upper Colorado River 
Basins. Designated habitat in the Project area includes portions of the upper Colorado and Green rivers 
north of Wayne County, Utah and the Price, Gunnison, White, Little Snake, Duchesne, and Dolores 
rivers. The only two known spawning sites of the species are also in the Project area near Three Fords 
Canyon in the Gray Canyon area of the Green River (Carbon and Uintah counties) and the lower 20 miles 
of the Yampa River (Moffat County, Colorado). Water depletions within the upper Colorado River 
system in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah could affect Colorado pikeminnow or its habitat. 


Greater Sage-grouse (Centrocercus urophasianus) — FWS: Candidate; BLM: Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah; State: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 


Regulatory Status 


The greater sage-grouse is regulated by a complex and evolving array of federal and state regulations. 


Federal Regulations and Policies 


On March 4, 2010, the greater sage-grouse became a candidate species for listing as threatened or 
endangered under the ESA of 1973 (75 FR 13909). Prior to this rule, the FWS had listed the Washington 
state population of sage-grouse as a candidate for federal listing in 2001 (66 FR 22984). In both rules, the 
FWS stated that formal listing for the species is warranted, but is precluded by other higher priority listing 
actions. As a condition of a court approved settlement agreement, the FWS must make a final listing 
determination by the end of fiscal year 2015. 


In addition to its candidate status, the greater sage-grouse is listed as a sensitive species by the BLM in all 
three states crossed by the Project and by the states of Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. The USFS lists the 
greater sage-grouse as a Sensitive species on all Forests crossed by the Project and as a Management 
Indicator Species (MIS) on the Ashley National Forest. 


BLM Regulations and Policies 


Current BLM sage-grouse management is guided by the documents listed below. 


= BLM sensitive species are managed according to guidance provided by BLM Manual 6840. In 
addition to BLM Manual 6840, the BLM has issued national-level and state-level Instructional 
Memorandums that provide additional guidance for the management of sage-grouse. The BLM is 
currently revising applicable Land Use Plans to incorporate sage-grouse conservation measures. 
These amendments may lead to some changes sage-grouse regulations and policies in the 
reasonably foreseeable future. 


= In November 2004, the BLM Washington Office released its National Sage-Grouse Habitat 
Conservation Strategy (BLM 2004), which provides a framework for future conservation efforts 
by setting out broad goals and specific actions to meet those goals. 


= In March 2010, the BLM Washington Office issued WO IM 2010-071 Gunnison and Greater 
Sage-grouse Management Considerations for Energy Development (BLM 2010b). These 
management considerations supplement the National Sage-Grouse Habitat Conservation 
Strategy. This IM identifies management actions necessary at some sites to ensure 
environmentally responsible exploration, authorization, leasing, and development of renewable 
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and non-renewable energy resources within the ranges of the Gunnison sage-grouse and greater 
sage-grouse. 


= In December 2011, the BLM Washington Office issued WO IM 2012-043 Greater Sage-Grouse 
Interim Management Policies and Procedures (BLM 2011c), which provides interim 
conservation measures that are applied to sage-grouse and sage-grouse habitats while BLM land 
use plan revisions are occurring. 


= In February 2012, the BLM Wyoming State Office issued WY IM 2012-019 Greater Sage- 
Grouse Habitat Management Policy on Wyoming Bureau of Land Management Administered 
Public Lands including the Federal Mineral Estate (BLM 2012c). This IM provides guidance to 
BLM Wyoming Field Offices on sage-grouse habitat management for proposed activities and 
resource management planning. 


USFS Regulations and Policies 


USFS Manual 2670 contains legal authorities, objectives, policies, responsibilities, instructions, and 
guidance that direct the USFS when planning and executing assigned programs and activities. In October 
2012, the USFS published /nterim Conservation Recommendations for Greater Sage-grouse and Greater 
Sage-grouse Habitat for Regions 1, 2, and 4. These recommendations supplement the recommendations 
for sage-grouse contained in the Chief’s Letter to Regional Foresters in Regions 1, 2, 4, 5 and 6 for Sage- 
grouse and Sagebrush Conservation (July 2010). These recommendations also promote consistency in 
management of activities on USFS land with BLM IM 2012-043. Additionally, the USFS is currently 
revising applicable Land and Resource Management Plans (LRMP) to incorporate sage-grouse 
conservation measures. 


State Regulations and Policies 


In June 2003, Wyoming issued a statewide Greater Sage-Grouse Conservation Plan (State of Wyoming 
2003). The plan was developed by the Wyoming Sage-Grouse Working Group and provides goals, tasks, 
and recommended management practices to guide sage-grouse planning and management efforts. In June 
2011, the Governor of State of Wyoming issued Executive Order 2011-5, Greater Sage Grouse Core 
Area Protection (State of Wyoming: Office of the Governor 2011), which revised previous designations 
of sage-grouse core population areas, provided guidance specific to the siting and permitting of projects in 
core areas and established utility corridors within core areas. 


In January 2008, the CPW issued the Colorado Greater Sage-grouse Conservation Plan (Colorado 
Greater Sage-grouse Steering Committee 2008). The purpose of the plan is to facilitate the conservation 
of greater sage-grouse and their habitats in Colorado. It identifies conservation measures and strategies to 
achieve this purpose. The plan is guided by local sage-grouse working groups. The Conservation Plan for 
Greater Sage-grouse in Utah was approved by the Governor in April 2013. The plan establishes 
incentive-based conservation programs for conservation of sage-grouse on private, local government, and 
School and Institutional Trust Lands Administration lands and regulatory programs on other state- and 
federally managed lands. The Conservation Plan also establishes sage-grouse management areas and 
implements specific management protocols within these areas. In addition to the conservation plan, 
UDWR published a Greater Sage-Grouse Management Plan in 2009 (UDWR 2009b). The management 
plan guides management of sage-grouse in Utah and seeks to protect, maintain and improve sage-grouse 
populations and habitats. 
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Wyoming Sage-grouse Local Working Groups 


The Project would affect two conservation areas overseen by local sage-grouse working groups in 
Wyoming (from east to west): Bates Hole/Shirley Basin and South-central. These working groups have 
developed a non-binding conservation plan for sage-grouse management. All of the Wyoming working 
groups are in the process of updating their plans to bring them into compliance with Executive Order 
2011-5 and WY IM 2012-019. The Wyoming working groups are also updating their plans with any other 
new information, changes, and/or occurrences. 


Colorado Sage-grouse Local Working Groups 


The Project would affect three conservation areas overseen by local sage-grouse working groups in 
Colorado (from east to west): Northwest Colorado, Piceance/Parachute/Roan Creek, and Pinon Mesa. 
These working groups have developed a non-binding conservation plan for sage-grouse management. 


Utah Sage-grouse Local Working Groups 


The Project would affect three conservation areas overseen by local sage-grouse working groups in Utah: 
Uinta Basin, Strawberry Valley and Castle County. These working groups have developed a non-binding 
conservation plan for sage-grouse management. 


Taxonomy and Life History 


Greater sage-grouse are the largest grouse found in North America, and are uniquely adapted to and 
dependent on sagebrush (Artemisia spp.) for survival. In the 1990s, researchers documented 
morphological, behavioral and genetic evidence suggesting that sage-grouse in southwestern Colorado 
and southeastern Utah were distinct from sage-grouse elsewhere across their range (Hupp and Braun 
1991; Kahn et al. 1999; Oyler-McCance et al. 1999; Young et al. 1994). In 2000 the Gunnison sage- 
grouse (C. minimus) was formally recognized by the American Omithologist’s Union (AOU) as a distinct 
species with sage-grouse across the remainder of the range being renamed greater sage-grouse (C. 
urophansianus). Although as far back as the 1940s researchers have argued for subspecies classification 
between sage-grouse in eastern (C. u. urophasianus) and western (C. u. phaios) portions of the species’ 
range (Aldrich 1946; Aldrich 1963; Aldrich and Duvall 1955), and morphological, behavoral and genetic 
differences among some populations have been documented (Aldridge et al. 2008; Oyler-McCance et al. 
2005; Taylor and Young 2006), individuals are not differentiated at a distinct geographic boundary and 
the FWS is currently not considering listing at the level of subspecies. 


Sage-grouse are polygamous and exhibit consistent breeding behavior on ancestral strutting grounds 
(leks) annually (Patterson 1952). During the breeding season, males display in early morning and evening 
hours, traveling up to 2.1 kilometers (Ellis et al. 1987) from the lek to day-use feeding and resting areas. 
Sage-grouse females retire into the vicinity of their nest location within a few days of being bred, and 
remain relatively sedentary until they nest (Patterson 1952). A majority of sage-grouse females nest 
within 4 miles of the lek where bred (Colorado Greater Sage-grouse Steering Committee 2008). No 
concealment strategies are attempted at the nest except that afforded by natural cover and the female’s 
cryptic plumage coloration pattern (Rassmussen and Griner 1938). Egg laying takes 7 to 10 days, 
incubation lasts 25 to 29 days, and average clutch sizes are between 6.5 and 9.1 eggs (Patterson 1952; 
Schroeder et al. 1999). Reproductive effort (nesting propensity) estimates in sage-grouse range from 63 to 
100 percent (Connelly et al. 2011); however, research on follicular development indicates that between 91 
and 98 percent of females breed annually (Braun 1979). Re-nesting rates less than 40 percent are typically 
reported (Connelly et al. 2011); however, Schroeder (1997) reported re-nesting rates greater than 80 
percent in Washington. Sage-grouse are relatively long lived tetraonids, thus renesting may not be 
beneficial after weighing the benefits and costs of the increased parental investment in a second clutch 
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(Bergerud 1988). Nesting success in sage-grouse ranges from 15 to 86 percent and is typically around 50 
percent (Connelly et al. 2011). Sage-grouse chicks are precocial and move immediately following hatch 
to search for food (Patterson 1952); females generally rear their broods for the first 2 to 3 weeks in 
immediate vicinity of their nest (Berry and Eng 1985; Connelly 1982). Most chick mortality occurs prior 
to the flight stage (2 to 3 weeks) when decreased mobility increases vulnerability to predation and 
starvation (Autrienth 1981; Patterson 1952). Sage-grouse broods remain in sagebrush habitats until range 
desiccation induces them to move to habitats still supporting succulent vegetation (Fischer et al. 1993; 
Neel 1980; Peterson 1970; Wallestad 1971). Brooding females may remain in upland habitats if suitable 
microsite conditions (e.g., swales, ditches, and springs) are found (Fischer et al. 1996; Hausleitner 2003; 
Wallestad 1971) or if weather conditions result in forbs remaining succulent in these habitats throughout 
the summer (Holloran 1999). The beginning of late brood-rearing coincides with forb desiccation but also 
with changes in chick diets from predominantly insects to forbs (Drut et al. 1994; Klebenow and Gray 
1968; Patterson 1952; Peterson 1970). Late brood-rearing habitats are generally used from July to early 
September (Connelly et al. 1988; Dalke et al. 1963; Gill and Glover 1965; Patterson 1952; Savage 1969; 
Wallestad 1971). Fall is a transitional period for sage-grouse (Wambolt et al. 2002), during which sage- 
grouse diets change from a variety of forbs, insects, and sagebrush to predominantly sagebrush (Gill 
1965; Leach and Hensley 1954; Patterson 1952; Rassmussen and Griner 1938; Wallestad et al. 1975). A 
precipitation event (usually snow) or a drop in the temperature initiates migration, which begins in late 
August (in advance of snow accumulation) and may continue into December (Berry and Eng 1985; 
Connelly et al. 1988; Dalke et al. 1960). During periods of early, severe winter snowstorms sage-grouse 
may begin migrations to winter habitats, but at the onset of milder weather later in the fall may return to 
sites adjoining late brood-rearing habitat (Patterson 1952). Sage-grouse may travel many kilometers or 
only short distances during fall migrations (Eng and Schladweiler 1972); migratory populations often 
travel 80 to 160 kilometers to winter ranges (Patterson 1952), while sedentary populations increase flock 
size and move from meadows into nearby sagebrush habitats during winter (Autrienth 1981). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Sage-grouse were historically distributed throughout the Intermountain and northwestern United States 
and southern regions of three Canadian provinces (Schroeder et al. 2004). Pre-settlement distributions 
included western Nebraska and the Dakotas, all of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada and Utah, 
northwestern New Mexico, northern Arizona, western Colorado, portions of eastern California, Oregon 
and Washington, and southern British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan. Sage-grouse currently 
occupy 56 percent of the historical distribution, and are no longer found in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nebraska or British Columbia (Schroeder et al. 2004). The Western Association of Fish and Wildlife 
Agencies recently defined 7 sage-grouse management zones that reflect ecological similarities and 
population linkages instead of political boundaries (Knick and Connelly 2011; Stiver et al. 2006). Sage- 
grouse Management Zone I (Great Plains) includes sage-grouse populations in eastern Montana, 
northeastern Wyoming, North and South Dakota, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. The Wyoming Basin 
Management Zone (II) consists of populations mostly in Wyoming and northwestern Colorado, but also 
including south-central Montana, and far southeastern Idaho and northeastern Utah. Management Zone III 
(Southern Great Basin) includes populations primarily in southern Nevada and Utah but includes parts of 
California. The Snake River Plains (IV) includes sage-grouse populations primarily in Idaho, northern 
Nevada and eastern Oregon, but also includes northwestern Utah and southwestern Montana. 
Management Zone V (Northern Great Basin) includes populations in Oregon, California, and Nevada; 
Management Zone VI (Columbia Basin) includes populations in Washington; and Management Zone VII 
(Colorado Plateau) includes populations in Utah and Colorado (Knick and Connelly 2011). The highest 
densities of sage-grouse occur in Management Zones I, II, [V and V (Connelly et al. 2004). 


Sage-grouse population persistence has been linked to the availability of sagebrush habitat; the 
dependence of the species on sagebrush through all seasonal periods has been well documented (Connelly 
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et al. 2004). Sage-grouse are considered a landscape-scale species as populations generally inhabit and 
rely on large, interconnected expanses of sagebrush (Connelly et al. 2004). Connelly et al. (2011) report 
that sage-grouse populations typically occupy habitats with a diversity of species and subspecies of 
sagebrush interspersed with a variety of other habitats (e.g., riparian meadows, agricultural lands, 
grasslands, sagebrush habitats with some conifer or deciduous trees); these habitats are usually intermixed 
in a sagebrush-dominated landscape and are often used by sage-grouse during certain times of the year 
(e.g., summer) or during certain years (e.g., above normal snow pack). Populations generally exhibit one 
of three potential migratory patterns (Connelly et al. 2000): (1) non-migratory, where sage-grouse do not 
make long-distance movements between or among distinct seasonal ranges; (2) one-stage migratory, 
where sage-grouse move between two distinct seasonal ranges (e.g., distinct winter areas and integrated 
breeding and summer areas); or (3) two-stage migratory, where sage-grouse move among three distinct 
seasonal ranges (e.g., distinct winter, breeding and summer areas). Although migratory populations may 
use a large area, there are specific seasonal habitats used by the population that may be spatially isolated; 
corridors of sagebrush-dominated habitats are used by individuals to move among these seasonal ranges 
(Connelly et al. 2003). For non-migratory populations, Connelly et al. (2003) suggest that seasonal 
habitats are generally well interspersed with no major anthropogenic barriers (e.g., reservoirs) between 
habitats. 


Leks are situated in areas with minimal shrub cover adjacent to relatively dense sagebrush stands where 
strutting male exposure is maximized, but escape, thermal, and feeding cover is readily available (Gill 
1965; Patterson 1952). An important characteristic for leks may be their proximity and configuration with 
nesting habitat (per theories of lek evolution and mating behavior) (Gibson 1996). In non-migratory 
populations, leks generally occur within nesting habitat, and may be situated near the center of seasonal 
ranges (Eng and Schladweiler 1972; Wallestad and Pyrah 1974; Wallestad and Schladweiller 1974). In 
migratory populations, female dispersal routes between wintering and nesting areas may influence the 
locations of leks (Bradbury et al. 1989; Dalke et al. 1963; Gibson 1996; Wakkinen et al. 1992). Selection 
of specific habitat features within a landscape by nesting sage-grouse has been extensively documented. 
Across the range of the species, nesting sage-grouse consistently select areas with more sagebrush canopy 
cover and taller grasses compared to available habitats, and tall, dense herbaceous cover — including 
residual (e.g., standing dead) herbage — in selected dense sagebrush stands generally tends to increase the 
probability of a successful hatch (Hagen et al. 2007; Holloran 2005). Recent research suggests sage- 
grouse select nesting habitat at multiple spatial scales: selection is for sagebrush canopy cover at the site 
scale, for high-density sagebrush and flat topography at the patch scale, and against conifer, grassland and 
riparian cover at larger scales (Doherty 2008). Females show strong fidelity to nesting areas, generally 
selecting nest locations within 0.5 to 1 kilometer from previous years’ nests (Fischer et al. 1993; Holloran 
et al. 2005). Additionally, fidelity of female offspring to their natal home ranges has been observed (e.g., 
yearling females nesting close to their natal nest), suggesting that family groups of females may inhabit 
relatively distinct areas (Thompson 2012). Thermal and predator protection of young chicks (e.g., dense 
sagebrush stands) (Thompson et al. 2006) and food availability (e.g., insects and succulent forbs) (Drut et 
al. 1994; Johnson and Boyce 1990) are important for chick survival during the early brood-rearing period 
(hatch through 2-weeks post-hatch). Protein-rich foods are additionally required for optimal development 
10 to 45 days post-hatch (Johnson and Boyce 1990). Stand structure and food availability are 
characteristics most frequently associated with habitat selection by sage-grouse during the summer 
(Aldridge and Brigham 2002; Autrienth 1981; Klebenow 1969). Sage-grouse may use a variety of 
sagebrush habitats and other habitats (e.g., riparian, wet meadows and irrigated agricultural fields 
adjacent to sagebrush habitats) during summer, but tend to select feeding habitat near edges of sagebrush- 
dominated security cover types (Dunn and Braun 1986). Hagen et al. (2007) suggested that sage-grouse 
select areas with increased forb and grass cover during late brood-rearing periods (greater than 6 weeks 
post-hatch). Selection of wintering habitats by sage-grouse is influenced by snow depth and hardness, 
topography (1.e., elevation, slope, and aspect), and vegetation height and density (Batterson and Morse 
1948; Gill 1965; Greer 1990; Schroeder et al. 1999); during the winter, sage-grouse rely almost 
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exclusively on sagebrush exposed above the snow for forage and shelter (Connelly et al. 2000; Crawford 
et al. 2004; Patterson 1952; Rassmussen and Griner 1938; Remington and Braun 1985; Robertson 1991; 
Schroeder et al. 1999). In certain areas and during certain winters when snow depths are sufficient to 
cover most sagebrush plants, suitable winter habitat (e.g., areas where plant exposure above the snow is 
maintained) may be the most limiting seasonal habitat (Beck 1977; Patterson 1952) with sage-grouse over 
a broad summering area congregating on smaller, traditional wintering grounds (Beck 1977; Berry and 
Eng 1985). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


Current sage-grouse breeding populations throughout western North America are approximately two to 
three times lower than those during the late 1960s, and populations declined on average 2 percent 
annually from 1965 to 2003 (Connelly and Braun 1997; Connelly et al. 2004) reported that long-term 
population declines prior to 1994 in states historically supporting the largest sage-grouse populations 
(Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wyoming) averaged 30 percent; in states and Canadian provinces 
historically supporting smaller populations, breeding populations declined by an average of 37 percent. 
Lek sizes and average rates of change in male numbers declined between 1965 and 2007 for 6 of the 7 
Management Zones, and 2 Management Zones — Columbia Basin (VI) and Colorado Plateau (VII) — are 
projected to decline below an effective population size of 500 individual males in the next 30 years if 
current population trends continue (Garton et al. 2011). For the majority of management zones (86 
percent), population change was best described by declining carrying capacity through time (Connelly et 
al. 2011), supporting conclusions that habitat quantity and quality are continuing to decline across the 
sagebrush biome (Connelly et al. 2004). 


Potential factors contributing to sage-grouse range-wide declines includes many human caused impacts 
on the species and its habitats. The fundamental characteristics of the sagebrush biome that have been 
altered from pre-settlement conditions are grouped into 3 categories — habitat loss, habitat degradation, 
and habitat fragmentation (Braun 1998) 1.e., (1) the total area dominated by sagebrush habitats has been 
reduced; (2) the composition and structure of (i.e., the vegetation and soils of) sagebrush communities has 
been negatively altered, including increased abundance and performance of invasive species and 
decreased abundance and performance of native species; and (3) roads, power lines, fences, energy 
developments, urbanization and other anthropogenic features have transformed large expanses of habitat 
into smaller pieces (Connelly et al. 2004; Fahrig 2003) Other factors such as hunting, predation, and 
drought have also been implicated (Braun 1998). The relative importance of these individual factors most 
likely has varied over the range of the sage-grouse as well as through time. 


The primary contributors to permanent habitat loss in the sagebrush biome include agricultural conversion 
and urbanization, although one could convincingly argue that the ultimate result of the domination of a 
site by invasive annual grasses constitutes permanent habitat loss. As an example, cultivated agriculture — 
primarily cropland — covers more than 230,000 square kilometers (56.8 million acres; 11 percent) of the 
total land area within the estimated historic distribution of sage-grouse (Knick et al. 2011). Areas 
converted to croplands are generally those with deeper, loamy soils that are able to be irrigated while 
sagebrush remains in arid areas where soils and topography are limiting to crops; agriculture has replaced 
75 percent of the shrub steppe in deep soils suggesting a majority of the most productive sage-grouse 
habitats no longer exist (Connelly et al. 2004). Agricultural development can also indirectly influence 
sage-grouse by providing access to sagebrush habitats for predators such as domestic cats, red fox (Vulpes 
vulpes) and corvids (Connelly et al. 2004). Habitat degradation is exemplified by the long-term 
consequences of overgrazing by livestock at the turn of the 19" century as well as the proliferation of 
invasive annual grasses (e.g., cheatgrass [Bromus tectorum]), especially in the Great Basin. (Miller et al. 
2011) estimate that approximately 65 percent of the Great Basin ecoregion has conditions that put it at 
moderate to high risk of cheatgrass invasion. Dominance of a site by cheatgrass shortens fire-return 
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intervals, which—as most species of sagebrush are killed by fire—ultimately results in the conversion of 
a sagebrush-dominated site to a cheatgrass monoculture providing little to no habitat value for sage- 
grouse (Epanchin-Niell et al. 2009; Knapp 1996; Rowland et al. 2010). The major influence of livestock 
grazing on sage-grouse habitat is the potential to cause a transition from an ecological state dominated by 
sagebrush and cool season bunchgrasses to a site dominated by sagebrush and rhizomatous grasses, 
invasive annual grasslands or woodlands — all providing sage-grouse with either lower quality or no 
habitat value (Pyke 2011). Unmanaged overuse of sage-grouse habitats by wild horses and ungulates 
(e.g., elk, deer, and pronghorn) can have similar negative effects as livestock grazing. The transition to a 
lower quality condition can occur in 10 to 15 years at any given site under heavy uncontrolled grazing, 
and once a site has transitioned to a grazing tolerant state it will not revert without active restoration, even 
if the mechanism causing the conversion is eliminated (Connelly et al. 2004). Habitat fragmentation is 
generally the result of the addition of anthropogenic infrastructure to sagebrush habitats (e.g., roads, 
transmission lines, energy developments, fences). Mean sagebrush patch size within an 18-kilometers 
area was more the 9 times as large in occupied versus extirpated sage-grouse range (Wisdom et al. 2011). 
Paved roads exist in most sagebrush regions in densities up to greater than 5 kilometers per square 
kilometer, less than 5 percent of the sage-grouse range is greater than 2.5 kilometers from a paved road, 
and almost no area of sagebrush is greater than 6.9 kilometers from a paved road (Knick et al. 2011). Of 
14 studies investigating the response of sage-grouse populations to energy development, (Naugle et al. 
2011) reported that none indicated a positive influence, and the indirect effects of energy development on 
sage-grouse populations have been documented to 18 kilometers (Johnson et al. 2011). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


All of the alternative routes cross sage-grouse habitats in Management Zones II and III, with the potential 
to cross habitats in Management Zone VII also existing. In Wyoming, the alternative routes cross two 
core areas (WGFD 2010b) and the entire length of each transmission line alternative route traverses 
occupied sage-grouse habitat. Active sage-grouse leks are located throughout sage-grouse habitats in 
Wyoming and all of the alternative routes cross within 4 miles of known active leks (WGFD 2012). In 
Colorado, approximately 30 to 50 percent of each alternative route crossed preliminary priority sage- 
grouse habitats (CPW 2012a), and the majority of the alternative routes traverse preliminary general sage- 
grouse habitat. Active sage-grouse leks are primarily located in preliminary priority sage-grouse habitats 
in Colorado and all of the alternative routes cross within 4 miles of known active leks in Moffat County 
(CPW 2012b). In Utah, populations of sage-grouse are more isolated with many distinct areas supporting 
sage-grouse occurring throughout the Project area. All alternative routes in Utah cross occupied sage- 
grouse habitat to some extent, with the northern alternative routes crossing between 5 and 10 distinct 
population areas and the southern-most routes crossing between 3 and 4 distinct population areas (UDWR 
2011c). Active sage-grouse leks are distributed throughout sage-grouse habitats in Utah and all of the 
northern alternative routes cross within 4 miles of known active leks (UDWR 2013a). The southern-most 
alternative routes in Utah would not cross within 4 miles of active sage-grouse leks (UDWR 2013a). 


Humpback Chub (Gila cypha) — FWS: Endangered; State: Colorado, Utah 
Regulatory Status 


The humpback chub was listed as endangered under the Endangered Species Preservation Act on 

March 11, 1967 (32 FR 4001). With the 1973 passage of the ESA, the fish retained its endangered status. 
On March 21, 1994 the FWS designated seven reaches of the Colorado River system including portions 
of the Colorado, Green, and Yampa rivers in the Upper Basin and portions of the Colorado and Little 
Colorado rivers in the Lower Basin, totaling 379 miles of critical habitat for the species (59 FR 13374). 
On April 18, 2007, the FWS initiated a 5-year species status review (72 FR 19549). The humpback chub 
is also included in the Lower Colorado River Multi-Species Conservation Program (2004). 
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The current recovery plan for the humpback chub was published in 1990 and amended in 2002. The 
species may be downlisted from endangered to threatened, if during a 5-year period: (1) the numbers of 
adults in the six extant populations do not decline significantly; (2) the recruitment of age-3 naturally 
produced fish equals or exceeds mean annual adult mortality for each of the sex extant populations; (3) 
two genetically and demographically viable, self-sustaining populations of more than 2,100 adults are 
maintained; and (4) site-specific management tasks to minimize or remove threats have been identified, 
developed and implemented. Delisting can occur if the four goals listed above are maintained for an 
additional 3 years past downlisting and a necessary level of protection is attained (FWS 2002d). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


The humpback chub was first described by Miller in 1946. Prior to that time, the humpback chub was 
considered part of the Gila robusta (roundtail chub) complex. 


The humpback chub is a medium-sized unusually shaped fish of the minnow family (Cyprinidae). The 
head is narrow, flattened and generally dorsally concave with a long fleshy snout and small eyes. The 
mouth is inferior-subterminal. There is a pronounced dorsal hump that begins at the dorsal origin of the 
gill covers, protrudes anteriorly, and then ends at the origin of the dorsal fin. It is believed that the odd 
shape of the fish aids in fast water by pushing the fish to the bottom where the current would be slower 
and would expend less energy to hold position. The grooves in the hump may also aid in directing water 
to the fish’s gills (FWS 2002d). 


The humpback chub evolved in seasonally warm and turbid waters and is highly adapted to unpredictable 
hydrologic conditions that occurred in the Colorado River System prior to extensive damming. Spawning 
of the humpback chub occurs in spring shortly after peak flow (Gorman and Stone 1999). In the Little 
Colorado River of Arizona, individuals moved upriver in early spring and slowly back downstream post- 
reproductively. Humpback chubs are opportunistic omnivores that are known to eat insects, crustaceans, 
plants, seeds, and occasionally small fish, reptiles, and amphibians depending on availability (FWS 
2002d). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Historically, the humpback chub was found throughout the Colorado River basin from western Colorado 
and Wyoming to northern Arizona in the Colorado, Green, lower Yampa, and White rivers. Currently, 
there are six known self-sustaining populations consisting of 7,300 to 13,800 wild adults. Five occur in 
the Upper and one on the Lower Basin Recovery Units. The Upper Recovery Unit consists of populations 
on the Colorado River (Black Rocks and Westwater Canyon in Utah and Cataract Canyon of Colorado), 
one population on the Yampa River (Yampa Canyon in Colorado), and on the Green River 
(Desolation/Gray Canyons of Utah). The only population in the Lower Basin Recovery Unit occurs on the 
mainstem Colorado River in Marble and Grand Canyons and the Little Colorado River. A small number 
of humpback chub have been captured in the Green River in Dinosaur National Monument, but are not 
considered to be a self-sustaining population (FWS 2002d). 


Humpback chubs are found in large rivers in a variety of habitats. Adults have been found in deep 
turbulent currents, shaded canyon pools, areas under shaded ledges in moderate current, riffles, and eddies 
(FWS 1994b). Young and spawning adults are generally found in sandy runs and backwaters (FWS 
1990b). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


The current primary threats to the humpback chub are loss fragmentation, and modification of habitat due 
to construction and operation of the Hoover Dam. The dam has led to impoundment of streams causing 
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stream inundation, reduced water temperatures, reduced spring flow, and increased daily fluctuation in 
flow. Decreased temperatures and flow reduction may impede successful spawning and increase 
competition with other species. As with the other Colorado River Basin endangered fishes, predation by 
introduced species is also likely to have been an important factor in the decline of the species. Species 
such as bass, sunfish, catfish, red shiner, and the redside shiner have been suggested to be the main 
problem (45 FR 27710). 


Other threats include hybridization with G. elegans (bonytail chub) and G. robusta (roundtail chub), 
introduced parasites, and effects of a species with a small population. Increased hybridization among the 
native Gila species it thought to be symptomatic of changes in habitat and movement patterns leading to 
the genetic introgression (UNHP 2003). The introduced Asian tapeworm may also be a serious threat to 
the survival of the humpback chub. Small population sizes magnify all threats, as small losses have a 
greater impact on long-term genetic diversity. 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


The humpback chub is endemic to the Colorado River basin and is primarily found in Utah. In the Project 
area, there are four known populations of humpback chub: Black Rocks, Westwater, Yampa, and 
Desolation/Gray Canyons. Some individuals have also been seen in the Green River through Dinosaur 
National Monument. Designated critical habitat for the species, in the Project area, includes portions of 
the Colorado, Green, and Yampa rivers. Water depletions within the upper Colorado River system in 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah could affect humpback chub or its habitat. 


Least Chub (lotichthys phlegethontis) — FWS: Candidate; BLM: Utah; State: Utah 





Regulatory Status 


In June 2007, the least chub was petitioned for listing under the ESA based on threats to habitat including: 
livestock grazing, mining; including peat mining and oil and gas leasing and exploration, urban 
development, and water withdrawal and diversion (73 FR 61007). FWS issued a 12-month finding on a 
petition to list the least chub in June of 2010, in which they found that listing of the least chub was 
warranted but precluded by higher priority actions (75 FR 35398). The least chub had been previously 
listed as a candidate species, but was removed from the candidate species list in October 1999 when the 
FWS found the least chub did not warrant listing under the ESA. Currently, only six known wild 
populations remain, but one of these is considered functionally extirpated. The species currently has a 
listing priority number of 7 (76 FR 66370-66439). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


The least chub is endemic to the Bonneville Basin of Utah. E.D. Cope first described the least chub from 
specimens collected by H.C. Yarrow and H.W. Henshaw from the Bear River in 1872 (60 FR 50518). 


Adult least chubs can range from 0.2 to 2.5 inches and are identified by their upturned or oblique mouth 
as well as the absence of a lateral line. The least chub usually has eight dorsal fin rays and eight anal fin 
rays. Algae, midges, microcrustaceans, and algae are common diet items for the least chub. 


Least chub begin spawning in the spring when water temperatures increase, releasing eggs over extended 
periods but only a few eggs at a time. Peak spawning occurs in May but the reproductive months are from 
April through August. The least chub’s adhesive eggs are released over aquatic vegetation where they 
sink and attach. The fertilized eggs hatch and young larvae use that submerged vegetation as an 
oxygenated habitat with an abundance of food. 
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Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Once having a wide distribution within the Bonneville Basin of northwestern Utah, the least chub 
occupied streams, springs and ponds and was quite common in its preferred habitats. Least chub have 
been observed in the Beaver River, Provo River, tributaries of the Great Salt Lake and Sevier Lake as 
well as Utah Lake, Parowan Creek, Clear Creek, Leland Harris Spring Complex, and the Gandy Salt 
Marsh Complex in the Snake Valley. 


The species is now limited to the Snake Valley of the Bonneville Basin, occurring on a mixture of federal, 
state, and private lands at five locations. Small populations of least chub exist in Central Spring (Bishop 
Spring Complex in Millard County) and Miller Spring (Juab County), Leland Harris Spring Complex 
(Juab County) and Gandy Salt Marsh Complex (Millard County), Snake Creek (60 FR 50518). 


The least chub has historically occurred in a variety of habitat types but presently occupy springs, 
marshes and pools, and stream habitats. Springs exhibit cool stable temperatures, relatively low 
conductivity, and little variation in dissolved oxygen content. The marsh and pool environments exhibit 
extreme diurnal fluctuations in dissolved oxygen, and water temperature that may vary. Seasonal water 
quality changes in marsh and stream segments tend to influence fish movement between different habitat 
types. Plentiful aquatic vegetation along with muddy substrates is also an important habitat character for 
the least chub (Christ 1990). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


Habitat loss and degradation are one of the major causes of the least chub’s decline. Reports of livestock 
trampling and grazing have been linked to fish habitat degradation in streams and springs (Christ 1990). 
Predation by nonnative fish is another known factor contributing to native desert fish declines in 
southwestern North America (Minckley et al. 1991). Spring complex surveys indicate that areas with 
nonnative fish introductions maintain few if any least chub populations. In addition to introductions of 
game fish, as least chub predators (largemouth bass, rainbow trout, common carp, and brook trout), other 
nonnative fish with similar diets are considered potential competitors (mosquitofish and rainwater 
killifish). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


UDWR studies in 1990s and 2000s have monitored a least chub population in Burraston Ponds near 
Mona, approximately | mile from Links U640 and U650. This is the only known population in the 
vicinity of the Project area. 


Least Tern (Interior Population; Sternula antillarum) — FWS: Endangered; State: Colorado 





Regulatory Status 


The least tern was listed as endangered on May 28, 1985, primarily due to river habitat loss and nesting 
site destruction from reservoir and channelization projects. Unfavorable vegetational succession for 
nesting on remaining river islands resulted from alteration of natural river dynamics (50 FR 21784). On 
September 19, 1990, a recovery plan was published with the objective of delisting the least tern in 2005 if 
the recovery criteria were met. Recovery criteria includes increasing or maintaining adult population in 
the Missouri River system, Lower Mississippi River, Arkansas River system, Red River system, and Rio 
Grande River system; and maintaining those stable population sizes for 10 years (FWS 1990c). A notice 
of initiation of a 5-year review of the listing of the least tern was published in March of 2008 that will be 
based on requested new information on the species (73 FR 21643). 
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Taxonomy and Life History 


Subspecies of the least tern in North America were recognized as a result of studies on vocalization and 
behavior differences in the Old and New Worlds (AOU 1998). The interior least tern (Sterna antillarum 
athalassos), the eastern or coastal least tern (Sterna antillarum antillarum), and the California least tern 
(Sterna antillarum browni) were originally distinguished. Given reports of no consistent morphological, 
behavioral, or vocal difference between the California and the coastal least terns, and lack of 
morphometric or biochemical distinctions of the different subspecies, the FWS did not list the subspecies 
but instead designated those least terns occurring in interior North America as endangered (FWS 1990c). 


The least tern is the smallest of the North American terns. In breeding seasons the adult plumage includes 
a black cap and loral stripe contrasting with a white forehead. The least tern is often most distinguishable 
from other terns in basic and subadult plumages by small size. Nest selection by the least tern is generally 
dependent on open areas free of vegetation, above high water levels and safe from ground predators. 
Islands are often preferred where they occur. Sandy areas with sparse vegetation, mudflats, graveled 
rooftops and parking lots, and dredged-material deposits are also used for nesting sites. Breeding time 
periods vary geographically. Early April on the Gulf Coast, later April in California, early May on the 
north Atlantic coast, and late April to late May are all feasible breeding times in the interior population. 
Typically clutches are two or three, sometimes one; three-egg clutches are more prevalent at interior 
breeding areas than coastal areas, with an incubation period generally between 19 and 25 days (Thompson 
et al. 1997). 


The least tern primarily feeds on fish and aquatic invertebrates that occur in the upper portion of the water 
column. The species appears to select for fish, especially if non-deep-bodied fish are available. The least 
tern forages throughout the day searching for prey while flying or hovering above the water, quickly 
plunging to the surface, but not fully submerging when grasping aquatic prey. Occasionally, the species 
captures flying insects over land and water, or skims the water’s surface to capture swimming insects 
(Wilson et al. 1993). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


The least tern is a widely distributed breeder in North America. The species typically nests in open sandy 
beaches, sandbars, unvegetated islands, and a variety of material deposits along the coasts of oceans, 
bays, inland rivers, large lakes and reservoirs as well as Great Plains wetlands. In the coastal United 
States, the least tern breeds locally from southern Maine south to southern Florida, and along both shores 
of the Chesapeake Bay north to Baltimore and Queen Anne’s, Maryland; as well as along the extreme 
southern Delaware Bay. The least tern also breeds locally along the Gulf Coast from southern Florida 
west to southern Texas and along the Pacific Coast from the San Francisco Bay south to the Mexican 
border. 


Within the inland United States, the least tern breeds locally from Missouri, Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
west throughout the Great Plains to eastern Montana, eastern Colorado, and eastern New Mexico. The 
species also breeds in Colorado’s Adobe Creek and Nee Noshe Reservoirs, Kiowa County, and Horse 
Creek Reservoir, Otero County. In S. Dakota: along Cheyenne River in Meade County, and in Nebraska: 
Platte River throughout from Lincoln County eastward, on Lake McConaughy of North Platte River, 
Loup River from Nance County to confluence with Platte, Elkhorn River throughout, and Niobrara River 
in Keyapaha. The least tern is also found in localized areas in the states: Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas, New Mexico, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida. 


In Middle America, the least tern breeds in Mexico at coastal sites along Baja, the Pacific Coast from 
Sonora south to at least Oaxaca, along the Atlantic Coast in northern Tamaulipas, and along the northern 
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and eastern coast of the Yucatan Peninsula. They also breed in Belize and western Honduras (Thompson 
et al. 1997). 


The least tern usually forms colonies on bare or sparsely vegetated sand or dried mudflats along coasts or 
rivers, and sandy islands as well as gravel and sand pits (Smith and Renken 1991). Colonies are typically 
near lagoons, estuaries, rivers, or coasts. Often nests are found on deposited dredged materials (Burger 
and Gochfeld 1990). 


Least tern colony habitats can be ephemeral, which makes continued use difficult, but the species shows 
high colony site tenacity and fidelity that are both influenced by changes in vegetative cover, predators, 
human activity, flood, and colony size (Atwood and Massey 1988). The presence and number of suitable 
nest sites as well as human activity limit colony sites. 


Primary Threats to Survival 


Human activity causing least tern habitat alteration and destruction via channelization, irrigation, and the 
construction of reservoirs and pools have contributed to the elimination of much of this tern’s sandbar and 
nesting habitat in the Missouri, Arkansas, and Red River systems (FWS 1990c). Most sandbars of the 
Missouri River have disappeared between Sioux City, Iowa, and Saint Louis. Habitat with sandbars often 
experience dam discharges, causing problems for the least terns nesting in remaining habitats. Before 
human regulation of river flows, summer flow patterns were more predictable with peak flows occurring 
in March and again in May and June with mountain snowmelt, allowing for flow decline during the rest 
of the summer and exposing sandbars during least tern nesting periods. Present hydropower, irrigation, 
and public recreation demands on river flow can conflict with historic flood regimes, often decreasing the 
quality and quantity of least tern nesting sites (FWS 1990c). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


No least tern occurrences have been noted within or near the Project area based on Heritage data 
provided. According to FWS, the least tern does not occur west of Routt National Forest; however, the 
endangered interior populations may be affected by potential Platte River water use by the Project in 
Wyoming. 


Mexican Spotted Owl (Strix occidentalis lucida) — FWS: Threatened; State: Colorado 





Utah 
Regulatory Status 


The Mexican spotted owl was federally listed as a threatened species on March 16, 1993 (58 FR 14248). 
Critical habitat was originally designated on March 16, 1993 (58 FR 14248), and subsequently revoked 
on March 25, 1998 (63 FR 14378). Critical habitat was re-established on February 1, 2001 (66 FR 8530) 
and a comment period on critical habitat was re-opened on November 18, 2003 (68 FR 65020). The 
current defined critical habitat was established on August 31, 2004 (69 FR 53181). This apparent 
vacillation in designation of critical habitat is the result of conflict between environmental and economic 
interests in late seral stage coniferous forests inhabited by the bulk of northern spotted owls (Strix 
occidentalis caurina) in the Pacific Northwest. This conflict has resulted in several management plans 
and several FWS status reviews for the species (Gutierrez et al. 1995). 


A recovery plan for the Mexican spotted owl was published in 2012. The recovery objective of the plan is 
to delist the species, which can occur when the population in the three most populated Recovery Units are 
stable or increasing, habitat monitoring protocols are designed and implemented, and a long-term 
management plan is in place to ensure appropriate management (FWS 2012e). 
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Taxonomy and Life History 


The Mexican spotted owl is one of three recognized subspecies of the spotted owl in North America. S. o. 
lucida is the only subspecies that occurs in the Project study area. The other subspecies (S. 0. occidentalis 
and S. 0. caurina), the California spotted owl and the northern spotted owl, respectively, are found along 
the west coast from south-central California north to southwestern British Columbia (Gutierrez et al. 
1995). 


Spotted owls are usually found in steep canyons with mature or old growth forest, but they may also be 
found in canyons with steep cliffs and relatively little forest habitat. They usually occur in habitats that 
support a multi-leveled canopy with a perennial water source nearby. They have been reported at 
elevations ranging from 3,700 feet to the subalpine transition (Ganey 1998; Gutierrez et al. 1995; 
Johnsgard 1988). 


Spotted owls are nocturnal ambush hunters that feed mainly on small mammals, primarily rodent species, 
with wood rats (Neotoma spp.) often the dominant dietary component. Invertebrates make up a small 
portion of their prey, and they may supplement their diet with birds, bats, or lagomorphs (Ehrlich et al. 
1988; Ganey 1998; Gutierrez et al. 1995). In Arizona, Mexican spotted owls feed on wood rats, white- 
footed mice (Peromyscus leucopus), voles (Microtus spp.), rabbits, and pocket gophers (Thomomys spp.) 
(Ganey 1998). 


Spotted owls may construct nests in tree cavities (usually in live trees) or on constructed platforms on tree 
limbs. In Utah they nest almost exclusively in caves (Gorell et al. 2005). They may use abandoned raptor 
or corvid platform nests (Ehrlich et al. 1988; Terres 1980). They produce from 2 to 4 eggs, with the 
typical number being two (Ehrlich et al. 1988; Gutierrez et al. 1995; Terres 1980). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


The Mexican spotted owl is a permanent resident in the interior mountain ranges of western North 
America, from southern Utah and central Colorado south through the mountains of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and extreme west Texas. Its range in Mexico includes mountainous regions from Sonora, 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Nuevo Leon south to Jalisco, Michoacan, and Guanajuato (AOU 1998). 


The Mexican spotted owl normally occupies old growth forest in mixed conifer, pine-oak woodland, 
deciduous riparian, or a combination of these habitats that will support a home range of 1,400 to 4,500 
acres (Ehrlich et al. 1988; Gutierrez et al. 1995). An unaltered core area of approximately 600 acres 
centered on the nest site is the currently recommended disturbance buffer (Gutierrez et al. 1995). Habitat 
typically also has a structured canopy, a perennial water source, and a rodent dominated prey base of 
adequate size (Gutierrez et al. 1995). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


The primary threats to spotted owls are habitat destruction and fragmentation related to human activities, 
particularly timber harvest (Ehrlich et al. 1988; Gutierrez et al. 1995). Secondary human caused habitat 
impacts include losses associated with developments for urban or suburban expansion, and development 
for agriculture, reservoirs, mining, and fuel wood harvesting (Gutierrez et al. 1995). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


There are several areas where the spotted owl could occur in the Project area in Utah: the northeast corner 
of Uintah County south of and including the Green River and its tributary canyons and the Desolation 
Canyon area of the Green River on the boundary between Carbon and Uintah counties (Gorell et al. 2005; 
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Utah Department of Natural Resources 2008). The Mexican spotted owl is not believed to occur in 
Colorado or Wyoming. The Project does not cross designated critical habitat for the species. 


Pallid Sturgeon (Scaphirhynchus albus) — FWS: Endangered 
Regulatory Status 


The pallid sturgeon was originally submitted as a category 2 candidate species on December 30, 1982 (47 
FR 58454-58460). The species was listed as endangered on September 6, 1990 (55 FR 36641-36647). 
On November 7, 1993, a recovery plan for the pallid sturgeon was published. The objective of this plan is 
to delist the species by 2040. Delisting may be considered when a population structure with at least 10 
percent sexually mature females in each recovery-priority management area and there are sufficient 
population numbers in the wild to maintain stability. Specific numbers quantifying “sufficient population 
numbers” has yet to be determined (Dryer and Sandvol 1993; FWS 2007c). No critical habitat has been 
designated for the pallid sturgeon. 


Taxonomy and Life History 


The pallid sturgeon is a member of an ancient group of bony fishes (subclass Paleopterygii) that thrived 
from the Paleozoic Era through to the early Mesozoic Era. Most species in this subclass went extinct, but 
eight species of sturgeon (family Acipenseridae) and the paddlefish (family Polyodnotidae) continue to 
inhabit portions of North America (Dryer and Sandvol 1993). 


The pallid sturgeon was described in 1905 from nine specimens collected out of the Mississippi River 
near Grafton, Illinois. It was originally classified as its own genus (Paracaphirhynchus), but was 
ultimately determined to be part of the genus Scaphirhynchus in 1954 (Dryer and Sandvol 1993). 


The pallid sturgeon is long and slender with a completely armored caudal peduncle. It has a flattened, 
shovel-shaped snout with a toothless mouth located on the ventral side of the snout. The species is the 
largest fish species found in the Missouri/Mississippi River drainage with some individuals near 86 
pounds. Individuals found in the northern portions of the species’ ranges tend to be significantly larger 
than those in the southern portions of the range (Dryer and Sandvol 1993). 


Spawning occurs between June and August. It is unclear at what size and age sexual maturity is reached, 
but for most sturgeon species, sexual maturity is not reached until 7 years of age and several years for 
eggs to mature between spawnings is required. One study estimates that male pallid sturgeons reach 
sexual maturity at 7 to 9 years with 2- to 3- year intervals between spawning years. Females were 
estimated to reach sexual maturity at 15 to 20 years with 3- to 10-year intervals between spawning years 
(Dryer and Sandvol 1993). 


Pallid sturgeons primarily consume fish, but will also consume aquatic invertebrates (Dryer and Sandvol 
1993). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Pallid sturgeons inhabit the Missouri and Mississippi River systems from Montana to southern Louisiana 
in addition to tributaries of those rivers. The pallid sturgeon evolved with the rivers and relied on the 
annual floods that would occur as a result of snowmelt. These flood events would occur in April and June 
stimulating spawning migrations (Dryer and Sandvol 1993). 


Specific habitat preference data is extremely limited due to the rarity of the species. Utilizing capture 


occurrences may or may not provide a true representation of the micro-habitat characteristics of the pallid 
sturgeon. Pallid sturgeons are often captured over a sand bottom which is the predominant bottom 
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substrate within the species’ range. The species has been captured over gravel and rock in the 
Yellowstone River. The species is most often captured in areas with a velocity of 1.3 to 2.9 feet per 
second or in slower currents near to shore (Dryer and Sandvol 1993). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


The primary threat to the survival of the pallid sturgeon is habitat loss. Destruction and alteration of the 
river system by humans through dams and channelization has greatly altered the water flow and 
ecosystems of these rivers. Channelization results in changes in water velocity, reduces the width of the 
river, and prevents water flow into backwaters. Dams have resulted in the control of annual flooding as 
well as fragmenting habitat. Impoundments have also reduced the sediment. Pallid sturgeons evolved to 
live in a nearly sightless world. Water clarity has increased predation by sight-feeding predators as well as 
making capture of prey by pallid sturgeons more difficult (Dryer and Sandvol 1993). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


There are no occurrences of pallid sturgeon with or near the Project area. However, the species does 
inhabit the lower Platter River. The lower Platte River is considered to be the Platte River from the 
confluence with the Missouri River upstream to the Loup River (FWS 2007c). This area is entirely 
located in eastern Nebraska, but may be affected due to drawdown should the Project use water from the 
Platte River in Wyoming. 


Piping Plover (Charadrius melodus circumcinctus) — FWS: Threatened; State: Colorado 





Regulatory Status 


All regulatory designations for piping plover have been at the species level. On December 30, 1982, the 
FWS designated the piping plover as a category 2 candidate for listing (47 FR 58458). On December 11, 
1984, the Great Lakes breeding population was designated as endangered and all other piping plovers 
were designated as threatened (50 FR 50726-50734). The Great Lakes breeding population includes the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Mississippi, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, and the 
province of Ontario. 


Critical habitat for the Great Lakes breeding population was designated on May 7, 2001 (66 FR 22938- 
22969). Critical habitat for wintering piping plovers was designated on July 10, 2001 (66 FR 36038- 
36143). Critical was designated for the Northern Great Plains breeding population on September 11, 2002 
(67 FR 57638-57717). 


Recovery plans have been developed for each of three separate breeding populations: Atlantic Coast, 
Great Lakes, and Northern Great Plains. These plans call for recovery criteria specific to each population 
(FWS 2009b). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


Two subspecies of piping plover (Charadrius melodus circumcinctus and C.m. melodus) have been 
recognized since 1957. The subspecies melodus is considered the Atlantic coast subspecies and 
circumcinctus is the inland subspecies. There has been debate over the recognition of these subspecies; 
however, recent genetic analysis has come to suggest that subspecific differentiation is valid and that 
Great Lakes birds align more closely with the inland birds than the Atlantic birds (Elliott-Smith and Haig 
2005; FWS 2009b). Even though the Great Lakes and Northern Great Plains populations are a single 
subspecies, behavioral and ecological factors provide enough separation to continue managing these two 
populations separately (FWS 2009b). 
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Piping plovers are small shorebirds with a brown dorsal side and white underbelly. They have a ring 
around their neck that may be complete or incomplete. Plovers have stubby bills with an orange base and 
black tip (Elliott-Smith and Haig 2005). 


Piping plovers tend to lay four eggs per clutch and have one brood per year. Females may lay multiple 
clutches if nests are destroyed, but will only raise a single brood. Nests are dug in sandy substrate. In the 
northern reaches of the breeding range, the species will begin laying eggs during the first 2 weeks of May 
and incubate for 25-28 days. Chicks fledge between 21 and 35 days of age (Elliott-Smith and Haig 2005). 


Piping plovers forage along freshwater and marine shorelines. They feed on freshwater, marine, 
terrestrial, and benthic invertebrates (Elliott-Smith and Haig 2005). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


As previously mentioned, there are three breeding populations. The Atlantic Coast population inhabits the 
Atlantic Coast between Newfoundland and North Carolina. The northern Great Plains breeding 
populations ranges from northern Saskatchewan and south to portions of Kansas and Oklahoma and from 
Montana east to Minnesota. The Great Lakes population was found throughout much of north-central 
United States and south-central Canada, but is currently limited to northern Michigan and northern 
Wisconsin. Piping plovers winter along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts from North Carolina to Mexico and 
portions of the West Indies and Bahamas (66 FR 22939). 


Breeding habitat consists of open sandy beaches. These beaches may be found on shorelines of oceans or 
Great Lakes, but may also be found along alkali lakes, reservoirs, rivers, freshwater lakes, dry alkali 
lakes, sandpits, industrial ponds, and gravel mines. The species tends to prefer wide, sparsely vegetated 
sand or gravel beaches adjacent to vast waters. Along rivers, piping plovers will use beaches, sand flats, 
dredge islands, and drained floodplains where vegetative cover is less than 20 percent. Winter habitat is 
similar to breeding habitat, but is almost entirely located along oceanic coasts and bays (Elliott-Smith and 
Haig 2005). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


The primary threat to piping plovers is loss of habitat. Shoreline development along the Gulf and Atlantic 
Coasts and along the Great Lakes has greatly reduced the amount of available habitat. Additional efforts 
to stabilize beaches in the wake of large storms have altered the natural tidal flows in many areas. In the 
northern Great Plains population area, development of reservoirs, channelization of rivers, and 
modification of river flows have greatly altered the vegetation growth in areas that were previously 
scoured of vegetation by spring flooding events (FWS 2009b) 


In addition to these threats, other human-related impacts are threatening the survival of piping plovers. 
Recreation along coasts and shorelines disturb roosting and/or nesting plovers. Pets often destroy nests. 
Wind and oil development throughout much of the species’ range may further impact survival (FWS 
2009b) 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


There are no piping plovers or habitat in the Project area. However, the species is known to inhabit the 
Platte River throughout Nebraska. There may be potential for impact to the species through project- 
related water use resulting in drawdown of water downstream in the Platte River. 
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Razorback Sucker (Xyrauchen texanus) — FWS: Endangered; State: Colorado, Utah 
Regulatory Status 


The razorback sucker was first proposed for listing as a threatened species under the ESA of 1973 on 
April 24, 1978 (43 FR 17375). On May 27, 1980, the FWS withdrew the proposal, because it was not 
finalized within the 2-year time limit from the initial publication in the Federal Register (45 FR 35410). 
In 1989, the FWS received a petition from the Sierra Club, National Audubon Society, The Wilderness 
Society, Colorado Environmental Coalition, Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance, and the Northwest 
Rivers Alliance requesting that the razorback sucker be listed as an endangered species. A positive 
finding was made and subsequently published by the FWS on October 23, 1991 (56 FR 54957). On 
March 21, 1994 the FWS designated 15 reaches of the Colorado River system, including portions of the 
Green, Yampa, Duchesne, Colorado, White, Gunnison, and San Juan rivers in the Upper Basin and 
portions of the Colorado, Gila, Salt, and Verde rivers in the Lower Basin, totaling 1,724 miles of critical 
habitat for the species (59 FR 13374). On February 14, 2007, the FWS and Nevada Department of 
Wildlife entered into a Safe Harbor Agreement, encouraging the conservation, enhancement of survival, 
and recovery of the species through development of facilities for the rearing of juveniles and providing 
refuge habitats for adult razorback suckers (71 FR 57558). A 5-year review was initiated on April 18, 
2007 (72 FR 19549). 


The current recovery plan for the razorback sucker was published in 1998 and amended in 2002. To 
address unique threats and site-specific management actions, the entire population of the razorback sucker 
has been reduced to upper and lower basin recovery units. The upper basin recovery subunit is composed 
of the Green River, upper Colorado River, and San Juan River subbasins and the lower basin recovery 
subunit includes the mainstem and tributaries of the Colorado River from Lake Mead downstream to the 
southerly International Boundary with Mexico. The species may be downlisted from endangered to 
threatened, if during a 5-year period: (1) two subbasins (one Green River subbasin and one in either the 
Colorado River or San Juan River subbasins) and two subunits (lower basin recovery subunit) 
demonstrate that genetically and demographically viable, self-sustaining populations of more than 5,800 
adults are maintained; (2) a genetic refuge is maintained in a suitable location in the lower basin recovery 
unit such as Lake Mohave; and (3) site-specific management tasks to minimize or remove threats have 
been identified, developed and implemented. Delisting can occur if the three goals listed above are 
maintained for an additional 3 years past downlisting and a necessary level of protection is attained (FWS 
2002b). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


The razorback sucker, also known as the humpback sucker, is a member of the family Catostomidae. The 
razorback sucker was first described by Charles Conrad Abbott as Catostomus texanus because it was 
mistakenly thought that the species had come from the Colorado River in Texas. In 1889 it was 
reorganized into the Xyrauchen genus, which translates to “razornape”. LaRivers redescribed the species, 
correctly identifying the place of origin to the Colorado and New rivers in Arizona (FWS 2002b). 


Adult razorback suckers can grow up to 3 feet long and weigh up to 13 pounds. However, most specimens 
are smaller. The largest razorback suckers currently inhabit the warmer climates of the lower Colorado 
River. It is easily distinguished from other catostomids by a pronounced bony keel that grows from the 
dorsal surface of its back and gill rakers, an adaptation for feeding on zooplankton. Razorback suckers 
consume insects, zooplankton, phytoplankton, algae, and detritus, depending on age and habitat. Larvae 
begin feeding on plankton, as the mouth migrates to a sub-terminal position, larvae begin feeding on 
benthos as well (FWS 2002b). 


Razorback suckers spawn as early as 3 to 4 years of age. Depending on water temperature, spawning may 
begin in mid-April and last as late as June. In Lake Mohave, spawning has been observed as early as 
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November, but no earlier than February in Lake Mead. They migrate long distances, congregating in large 
numbers at spawning sites. Razorback suckers are broadcast spawners that deposit adhesive eggs over a 
cobble substrate that are quickly covered by silt. Adults do not guard nests (FWS 2002b). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Historically, the razorback sucker was widely distributed and abundant in the Colorado River and major 
tributaries from Northern Mexico through Arizona and Utah into Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico. 
Now it is much reduced in range and abundance. In the Lower Colorado Basin numbers of razorback 
sucker began to decline with the impoundment of Lake Mead. 


In the Upper Colorado River Basin, razorback suckers are considered extant in 4 locations: Westwater 
and Cataract Canyons and the Utah-Colorado border on the Colorado River, Desolation/Gray Canyons of 
the Green River, and a population in northeastern Colorado on the Yampa River. The razorback sucker is 
more widely distributed in the Lower Basin. The total population is estimated at approximately 10,500 
individuals in three areas. The Lake Mohave population is the largest, estimated at 9,000 individuals. 
There is no observed recruitment in the population though, so as the population ages it becomes smaller. 
In Lake Mead, the population is estimated at about 400 individuals with an average age of 20 to 25 years 
of age, indicating recent recruitment. Approximately 1,000 individuals are believed to inhabit a 60-mile 
reach between Davis Dam and Lake Havasu and have demonstrated reproduction (FWS 2002b). 


Razorback sucker habitat includes slow areas, backwaters, and medium to large eddies of medium to 
large rivers and their impoundments. Three of the four remaining populations of more than 100 
individuals are found in reservoirs. Flooded lowlands and lower portions of tributary streams serve as 
resting and feeding areas during breeding season in the Green River basin. The razorback sucker is 
commonly associated with sandy, muddy, and rocky substrates in areas with little aquatic vegetation. In 
Lake Mohave, individuals were associated with inshore habitats except during the hotter months when 
they moved offshore possibly to avoid warmer water temperatures (FWS 2002b). 


In streams, spawning occurs most commonly near shores in streams over silty sand, gravel, or rock 
substrate. In reservoirs, spawning occurs on gravel bars swept clean by wave action or along shorelines 
over mixed substrates. Larvae appear to remain in gravel until swim-up in the shallow littoral zone for a 
few weeks after hatching, and then disperse to deeper waters. Seasonally inundated flood plains provide 
favorable feeding areas for young (FWS 2002b). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


Primary threats to the razorback sucker are non-native fishes and invertebrates and human alteration of 
riparian habitat. Predation on larvae and juveniles by introduced fishes results in low and sometimes 
absent recruitment despite confirmed spawning and hatched larvae. Competition with and predation by 
exotic crayfish may have also been documented in some areas. Hybridization with other suckers is a 
potential problem in some locations. The loss, fragmentation, and modification of habitat due to 
construction and operation of dams greatly restrict the amount of suitable habitat. Dams lead to 
impoundment of streams causing changes in winter and spring flows, altered river temperatures, and 
reduced flooding (FWS 2002b). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


The razorback sucker is endemic to the Colorado River Basin, found primarily in Utah. In the Project 
area, the razorback sucker is found in Westwater and Cataract Canyons on the Colorado River in Grand, 
San Juan, and Wayne counties, Desolation/Gray Canyons on the Green River in Carbon, Emery, and 
Grand counties, and in the Yampa River in Moffat County, Colorado. Portions of the designated critical 
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habitat are also in the Project area in the Green, Yampa, Duchesne, Colorado, White, and Gunnison 
rivers. Water depletions within the upper Colorado River system in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah could 
affect razorback sucker or its habitat. 


Southwestern Willow Flycatcher (Empidonax traillii extimus) — FWS: Endangered; State: 





Colorado, Utah 
Regulatory Status 





The southwestern willow flycatcher was listed as endangered on February 27, 1995, primarily because of 
loss and modification of riparian habitats (60 FR 10695-10715). Critical habitat was later designated on 
July 22, 1997 (62 FR 39129). A court decision in 2001 resulted in a subsequent final rule on critical 
habitat on October 19, 2005 (70 FR 60885). It includes a portion of the Virgin River in Washington 
County, Utah, and Clark County, Nevada. A 5-year review of the species was completed by the FWS in 
2005 (73 FR 14995). 


A recovery plan for the southwestern willow flycatcher was published in 2002. Reclassification status 
includes increasing the total population to 1,950 geographically distributed territories, which must be 
maintained for 5 years before delisting can occur (FWS 2002e). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


The southwestern willow flycatcher was originally described by John James Audubon in 1828 as Traill’s 
Flycatcher (Muscicapa traillii), from specimens obtained in wooded areas along the Arkansas River 
(Sedgwick 2000). Phillips (1948) described E. t. extimus, the southwestern willow flycatcher, from 
specimens collected on the San Pedro River in southeastern Arizona. Depending on the author, there are 
four or five recognized subspecies of the willow flycatcher; EF. ¢. traillii, E. t. adastus, E. t. brewsteri, E. t. 
extimus, and E. t. campestris (the outlier) (Sedgwick 2000). 


Southwestern willow flycatchers normally select nest sites in thickets of shrubs and trees between 4 and 7 
meters (4 to 23 feet) in height, with dense foliage between ground level and 4 meters (13 feet) (60 FR 
10695-10715; Ehrlich et al. 1988). The nest is an open, compact cup of plant bark, fiber, and grass, and it 
is lined with a thin layer of fine grass, and cottony and silky plant materials. There are frequently feathers 
in the rim, and the nest may have plant material dangling from the bottom (Harrison 1979). Nest trees are 
often rooted in or near water. Plant species diversity in nest territories varies. The southwestern willow 
flycatcher will nest in native riparian species where available, but it will also nest in monocultures of salt 
cedar (Tamarix sp.) or Russian olive (Elaeagnus angustifolia) (USGS 2008). Nest sites are commonly 
reported in Geyer willow (Salix geyeriana), Goodding willow (S. gooddingii), boxelder (Acer negundo), 
and live oak (Quercus agrifolia) (Sogge et al. 1997). Southwestern willow flycatchers usually spend only 
3 to 4 months on their breeding grounds, spending the rest of the year in migration or at wintering 
grounds (FWS 2002e). Females lay a clutch of 3 to 4 eggs (FWS 2002e). Nestlings fledge after 12 to 15 
days (Ehrlich et al. 1988; FWS 2002e). 


Like most other flycatchers, the willow flycatcher forages primarily by flying from a perch to capture 
flying insects (Ehrlich et al. 1988). It also will use gleaning techniques when foraging for spiders, 
millipedes, and other flightless arthropods, and also when feeding on berries (Sedgwick 2000; Terres 
1980). Food preferences of the willow flycatcher are reported by Bent (1942), in documentation 
associated with the Alder flycatcher. These were considered a single species at the time the data were 
collected, and the sample set included both species. In the sampled diets, animal material made up 96 
percent, and vegetative material was only 4 percent of the food. The vegetative part of the diet included 
elderberries (Sambucus spp.), blackberries or raspberries (Rubus spp.), dogwood berries (Cornus spp.), 
juniper berries (Juniperus spp.), and unidentified fruits and seeds. 
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Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


All subspecies of the willow flycatcher winter in Central America, from southwestern Mexico (Nayarit 
and Oaxaca) south to Panama and possibly northwestern Columbia (AOU 1998), but migration routes are 
relatively unknown (FWS 2002e) and are believed to pass through primarily the southern and 
southwestern parts of the United States, with the northern subspecies passing through the breeding areas 
of the southwestern willow flycatcher (AOU 1998; Sogge et al. 1997). The normal spring migration 
period is from early May through early June, and the fall migration may extend from late July through 
September (Phillips et al. 1964). Historic breeding records exist for southern California, southern Nevada, 
southern Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, western Texas, southwestern Colorado, and northwestern Mexico 
(FWS 2002e). In the western United States, southwestern willow flycatchers are often found on willow- 
covered islands, brush along watercourses, beaver meadows, and mountain parks, always in close 
association with riparian waters and lentic waters (FWS 2002e). They may be found as high as 7,875 feet, 
and they also follow willow- or cottonwood-lined streams out into desert regions (Terres 1980). 
Southwestern willow flycatcher territories and nest sites are usually located near open water, cienegas, 
marshy seeps, or saturated soils (Sogge et al. 1997). In the semiarid and arid parts of the southwest, 
hydrologic conditions can vary radically both within a season and between years. Many sites have surface 
water or saturated soil only during the early part of the breeding season. Breeding habitat on the edge of a 
reservoir may have standing water during a wet year, or it may be further from surface water during dry 
conditions (Sogge et al. 1997). 


Four specific habitat types have been described as breeding areas for the southwestern willow flycatcher 
(Sogge et al. 1997). The first of these types is monotypic high-elevation willow. This habitat is comprised 
of dense stands of willows 3 to 7 meters (10 to 23 feet) in height, with no distinct overstory. This 
community is often associated with sedges, rushes, or other herbaceous wetland plants. A second habitat 
type is monotypic exotic, with dense stands of salt cedar or Russian olive up to 10 meters (33 feet) in 
height. These species form a dense, closed canopy, with no distinct overstory layer (Sogge et al. 1997). 


Native broadleaf-dominated communities form a third habitat type. This habitat may be composed of a 
single species, such as Goodding willow, but often contains other broadleaf tree and shrub species, 
including cottonwood (Populus spp.), other willows, boxelder ash (Fraxinus spp.), alder (Alnus spp.), and 
buttonbush (Cephalanthus occidentalis). The vegetation in this habitat type ranges in height from 3 to 15 
meters (10 to 49 feet). There are trees of various size classes, and there is often a distinct overstory. The 
final habitat type is a mixture of native and exotic species, including those listed above. Within any 
particular area, the native and exotic species may be dispersed as patches dominated by natives or exotics, 
or they may be more evenly distributed throughout the area (Sogge et al. 1997). 


Regardless of the species composition, all of these habitats share common structural characteristics. 
Occupied habitats always have dense vegetation in the patch interior, and dense patches are often 
interspersed with small clearings, open water, or areas of sparse shrubs. Habitat patches can vary in size 
and shape, with some occupied areas being relatively dense, linear, contiguous stands, and others being 
large, irregularly shaped mosaics of dense vegetation intermingled with open areas. Patch sizes can range 
from as little as 2 acres to several hundred hectares (several hundred to a thousand acres). Southwestern 
willow flycatchers have not been found nesting in narrow riparian habitats less than 10 meters (33 feet) 
wide (Sogge et al. 1997). 


Migration and wintering habitat may differ from breeding habitat. During migration, riparian habitat 
along major southwestern drainages is commonly used, but a close association with water may not always 
exist. These areas might be considered stopover areas, and may be very important resources for the 
southwestern willow flycatcher (FWS 2002e). 
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Primary Threats to Survival 


Two primary factors have been identified as serious threats to the continued existence of the southwestern 
willow flycatcher (60 FR 10695-10715). These threats are the loss and degradation of riparian habitat, 
and brood parasitism by brown-headed cowbirds (Molothrus ater). The primary causes for riparian 
alteration and degradation include urban and agricultural development, water diversion and 
impoundment, channelization, livestock grazing, off-road vehicles and other recreational use, and 
hydrological changes resulting from these uses (Jones and Cahlan 1975) (60 FR 10695-10715). 


The FWS believes that the invasion of salt cedar is a factor in the loss and modification of habitat for the 
southwestern willow flycatcher (60 FR 10695-10715). Many other human activities, including livestock 
grazing, water diversion, channelization, and vegetation removal, in the riparian area tend to favor the 
spread of salt cedar. The spread of salt cedar coincides with the decline of the southwestern willow 
flycatcher, although the flycatchers have been documented to breed in dense salt cedar stands (60 FR 
10695-10715). 


Brown-headed cowbirds also are a threat to southwestern willow flycatchers because of their reproductive 
strategy of brood parasitism. The spread of cowbirds into the range of the southwestern willow flycatcher 
began in the late 1800s, with the increase in the human-population density and their associated livestock 
(60 FR 10695-10715). The willow flycatcher is a common host to cowbirds (Ehrlich et al. 1992; Sogge et 
al. 1997). The flycatchers appear to be nearly incapable of rearing their own young if a cowbird chick is 
in the nest, and parasitism almost always leads to a complete failure of the nest (Sogge et al. 1997). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


Portions of the Project area in Utah are within the breeding range of the southwestern willow flycatcher 
(Sedgwick 2000). However, the Project area does not include any designated critical habitat for the 
species. Southwestern willow flycatchers may be present within riparian habitats in Grand and Emery 
counties, Utah. 


Whooping Crane (Grus americana) — FWS: Endangered; State: Colorado 
Regulatory Status 


The whooping crane was listed as endangered on March 11, 1967 (32 FR 4001). Currently, any 
populations occurring in Colorado, Idaho, Florida, New Mexico, Utah, the western half of Wyoming, or 
specifically named eastern states of the contiguous United States are considered nonessential 
experimental populations (66 FR 33903-33917, 62 FR 38932-38939, 58 FR 5647-5658). Critical habitat 
was designated in the United States in 1978 for key wintering and migration areas (43 FR 20938-20942). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


The whooping crane is a member of the family Gruidae, its closest relatives in continental North America 
being five races of sandhill cranes (Grus canadensis). The whooping crane is North America’s tallest 
bird, with males approaching 5 feet (1.5 meters) in height. The sexes appear the same, although their 
guard call vocalizations are sexually distinct. The plumage is snowy white, with black primaries, a 
carmine crown and malar region, and a dark wedge-shaped patch on the nape. Juvenile birds have 
reddish-cinnamon plumage until the end of their second summer. 


Eggs are normally laid from late April to mid-May, and hatch a month later. Whooping cranes generally 

nest annually, unless nesting habitat conditions are unsuitable or the birds are nutritionally stressed. The 

diet varies seasonally and by habitat, but includes insects, frogs, rodents, fish, plant tubers, berries, crabs, 
crayfish, clams, and agricultural grains (Canadian Wildlife Service and FWS 2007). 
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Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Historically, whooping cranes ranged from the Arctic coast south the central Mexico, and from Utah east 
to New Jersey, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida (Canadian Wildlife Service and FWS 2007). 
Currently, only three wild populations exist, with another nine in captivity at various facilities. As of 
February 2006, the total wild population consisted of 338 individuals, and the total captive population of 
135 individuals (Canadian Wildlife Service and FWS 2007). 


The Aransas-Wood Buffalo population nests in and around Wood Buffalo National Park in Alberta and 
the Northwest Territories, and winters in and adjacent to Aransas National Wildlife Refuge on the Texas 
coast. Departure from the wintering grounds generally begins between March 25 and April 15, with the 
autumn migration commencing around mid-September. Most birds will have arrived on the wintering 
grounds between late October and mid-November (Canadian Wildlife Service and FWS 2007). 


Reintroduction attempts in the Rocky Mountains took place from 1975 to 1989 and again in 1997. One 
male from that population remains in captivity; the last remaining wild bird died in 2002 (Canadian 
Wildlife Service and FWS 2007). A non-migratory flock was introduced in the Kissimmee Prairie and 
surrounding area in central Florida in 1993. Efforts have been ongoing since 2001 to establish a migratory 
flock between Wisconsin and the central Florida Gulf Coast. 


Breeding habitat within Wood Buffalo National Park (Canada) consists of numerous shallow, poorly 
drained wetlands of varying sizes and shapes, separated by narrow, slightly elevated ridges with an 
overstory of white and black spruce (Picea glauca, and P. mariana), tamarack (Larix laricina), and 
willows (Salix spp.), with a shrub understory. Habitat on the wintering grounds includes tidal flats, 
estuarine marshes, and other shallow coastal wetland communities (Lewis 1995). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


A variety of factors threaten the survival of the whooping crane. As with many other endangered species, 
destruction of habitat, loss of migration stopover habitat, and displacement due to human activities are 
threats. Additionally, loss of individuals by human shooting remains a threat. As recently as November 
2009, a reproductive female whooping crane from the Wisconsin/Florida migratory population was shot 
and killed in Indiana (FWS 2009c). An estimated 60 to 80 percent of crane losses occur during migration, 
with the primary cause of loss being collisions with utility lines. Additional threats are posed by disease, 
inclement weather, predation, and the species’ delayed reproductive maturity, low reproductive rates, and 
drastically reduced gene pool (Canadian Wildlife Service and FWS 2007; Lewis 1995). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


The Aransas-Wood Buffalo population of whooping cranes migrates across the Great Plains twice a year, 
between the Texas Gulf Coast and northern Alberta/southern Northwest territories in Canada. The vast 
majority of whooping crane sightings for this migration route fall within a narrow corridor crossing 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and the 
Northwest territories (FWS 2009d; Stehn 2007). The introduced Rocky Mountain population included 
wintering grounds in eastern Idaho and western Wyoming, however no individuals of that population 
remain in the wild (Canadian Wildlife Service and FWS 2007); therefore, no whooping cranes would be 
expected to occur within the Project study area. Whooping crane and designated critical habitat along the 
Platte River could be affected by water use in the Platte River system. 
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Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus) — FWS: Proposed Threatened; BLM: 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; USFS: Ashley, Manti-La Sal, Uinta National Forests; State: 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 


Regulatory Status 


FWS proposed listing the yellow-billed cuckoo of the western United States DPS as a threatened species 
under the ESA of 1973, as amended (78 FR 61622-61665). The DPS was previously a candidate for 
listing as threatened or endangered (66 FR 54808-54832). Yellow-billed cuckoo has not been assigned 
federal status east of the Continental Divide but is considered a sensitive species by federal and state 
agencies in the western region. 


Taxonomy and Life History 


The yellow-billed cuckoo is one of six species of the family Cuculidae that breed in the United States 
(National Geographic Society 2002). The yellow-billed cuckoo was first described by Linnaeus in 1758 
as Cuculus americanus, with the western yellow-billed cuckoo being described in 1887 as Coccyzus 
americanus occidentalis by Ridgeway. However, since the late 1800s, debate has centered on whether the 
species should be split into eastern (C. a. americanus) and western (C. a. occidentalis) subspecies (66 FR 
38611-38626). Those in favor or recognizing subspecies cited differences in morphology between eastern 
and western birds. Review and study of yellow-billed cuckoo taxonomy occurred in response to a petition 
in 1986 to list the yellow-billed cuckoo as endangered in California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Nevada. In their response to a second petition the FWS determined that there was not enough evidence to 
consider the western population as a distinct subspecies, but the population did warrant listing as a DPS. 
The range of the western yellow-billed cuckoo was determined to be the area west of the west of the 
Rocky Mountains (66 FR 38611-38626). 


Western populations of yellow-billed cuckoos breed in dense riparian woodlands, primarily of 
cottonwood (Populus fremontii), willow (Salix spp.), and mesquite (Prosopis spp.), along riparian 
corridors in otherwise arid areas (Hughes 1999). Dense undergrowth may be an important factor in 
selection of nest sites (Ehrlich et al. 1988). Western yellow-billed cuckoos appear to require relatively 
large tracts of riparian woodland. Several studies have reported western yellow-billed cuckoos nesting in 
tracts greater than 25 acres in size. These cuckoos may be restricted to areas close to water because of 
humidity requirements for hatching eggs and rearing chicks (Laymon 1998). 


Most western yellow-billed cuckoos arrive on their breeding grounds in June (Laymon 1998). They 
construct an unkempt stick nest on a horizontal limb, often in shrubby vegetation (Ehrlich et al. 1988; 
Terres 1980). Nest heights range from 4.3 feet to (rarely) 98 feet and average below 20 feet (Laymon 
1998). 


Yellow-billed cuckoos lay one to five large eggs, which hatch after 9 to 11 days of incubation (Ehrlich et 
al. 1988). Nestlings fledge at 5 to 8 days of age, giving the species the shortest combined 
incubation/nestling period known for any bird (Corman and Wise-Gervais 2005; Hughes 1999). They are 
occasionally brood parasites of other species (Hughes 1999). This behavior may be stimulated by high 
egg production resulting from abundant food supplies (Ehrlich et al. 1988). 


Yellow-billed cuckoos forage primarily by gleaning insects from vegetation, but they may also capture 
flying insects (Ehrlich et al. 1988; Hughes 1999; Laymon 1998). They specialize on relatively large prey, 
including caterpillars, katydids, cicadas, grasshoppers, and tree frogs (Laymon 1998; Terres 1980). Their 
breeding season may be timed to coincide with outbreaks of insect species, particularly tent caterpillars 
(Hughes 1999; Ehrlich et al. 1988; 66 FR 38611-38626). They also consume some wild berries; take 
small lizards and frogs, and occasionally bird eggs and young as prey (Hughes 1999; Terres 1980). 
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Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


The western yellow-billed cuckoo was formerly widespread and locally common in California and 
Arizona; locally common in New Mexico, Oregon, and Washington; and local and uncommon along 
drainages in western Colorado, western Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, and Utah (66 FR 38611-38626). 
Populations of yellow-billed cuckoos in the western United States have declined over the past century and 
their breeding range has contracted. The species may be extirpated from British Columbia, Washington, 
and Oregon (Hughes 1999). 


The yellow-billed cuckoo breeds from interior California, southern Idaho, the Dakotas, and southern New 
Brunswick south to Baja California, southern Arizona, Chihuahua, the Gulf Coast and the Greater 
Antilles. The breeding range formerly extended north to western Washington (AOU 1998). Although an 
uncommon summer resident in Wyoming, it has not been confirmed as breeding in the area (Cerovski et 
al. 2004). Breeding records are very rare and the species only occurs in scattered drainages in western 
Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, and Utah (NatureServe 2008c). Breeding records in Utah are rare in lowland 
riparian habitats. Records exist in the northern Salt Lake Valley (Weber and Salt Lake counties), Utah 
Lake near the mouth of the Provo River (Utah County), Cedar City, and Beaver Dam Wash (Washington 
County). Extensive riparian habitat occurs at the confluence of the Duchesne, White, and Green rivers on 
the Uintah and Ouray Reservation (Grand and Uintah counties) (Bosworth 2003; Parrish et al. 2002), and 
sustains the largest breeding population of yellow-billed cuckoo in Utah (BLM 2008d). 


The western yellow-billed cuckoo prefers large stands of mature, dense willows, typically associated with 
riparian corridors, for nesting, but also prefers a multi-storied canopy and dense shrubby vegetation that 
provides adequate invertebrate prey and cover for foraging juveniles (Corman and Wise-Gervais 2005). 
Water is required near the nesting site (Corman and Wise-Gervais 2005; Floyd et al. 2007). Dense 
vegetation may also be important in maintaining humidity in the nesting area (Corman and Wise-Gervais 
2005). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


The primary threat to western yellow-billed cuckoos is the loss of high quality riparian habitat suitable for 
nesting (Corman and Wise-Gervais 2005; Floyd et al. 2007). Riparian habitat throughout the western 
United States has been modified or destroyed by dams, water diversions, riverflow management, stream 
channelization and stabilization, conversion to agricultural uses (e.g., livestock grazing), construction of 
urban and transportation infrastructure, and an increased incidence of wildfire. Habitat fragmentation and 
invasion of native habitats by nonnative plant species (especially tamarisk) result from the 
aforementioned habitat modifying factors (78 FR 61622-61665). The increasingly fragmented yellow- 
billed cuckoo habitat landscape resulting from this level of habitat loss and modification can decrease 
breeding success due to barriers to disappearing juvenile and adult birds, increase predation rates, and 
decrease local yellow-billed cuckoo abundances (78 FR 61622-61665). 


Other natural and manmade factors threatening the continued existence of yellow-billed cuckoo include 
habitat rarity, small overall population size, isolation of populations, lack of immigration, chance weather 
events, fluctuating availability of prey populations, pesticides, collisions with tall vertical structures 
during migration, spread of the introduced tamarisk leaf beetle as a biocontrol agent in the Southwest that 
results in defoliation of non-native habitats used for nesting, and climate change (78 FR 61622-61665). 


Occurrence in the Project Area 


The western yellow-billed cuckoo may occur in riparian habitats associated with major river systems in 
the Project area. The species has been observed in the vicinity of Flaming Gorge (Sweetwater County, 
Wyoming) (Cerovski et al. 2004). One known occurrence is located within the 1-mile buffer of Link 
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U420 along Lake Fork River near Upalco, Utah. The species is also known to breed along the Green 
River in Uintah County, Utah. 


E.6.2.2 Bureau of Land Management, U.S. Forest Service, and State-Sensitive 
Fish and Wildlife Species 


American Bittern (Botaurus lentiginosus) — State: Wyoming 


The American bittern’s breeding range encompasses the northern half of the United States north through 
Canada to the Northwest Territories. Wintering birds are found along the southern edges of the United 
States south to Panama. The species is a heron-like bird that inhabits wetlands dominated by tall, 
emergent vegetation. American bitterns forage on insects, amphibians, crayfish, and small fish and 
mammals (Lowther et al. 2009). The eastern half of the Project area is located within the known breeding 
range for the American bittern. There is a single known occurrence in the Project area located at the 
western end of Stevies Lake along the Big Ditch west of Hanna, Wyoming (Link W21). The American 
bittern is likely to occur in the Project area in suitable wetland and marsh habitats. 


American Marten (Martes americana) — State: Wyoming 


The American marten range includes most of North America from Alaska through forested areas in 
Canada, northeastern United States, and south along western United States mountain ranges. The species 
is considered uncommon in Wyoming. Old-growth conifer and mixed stands, including spruce-fir, 
lodgepole pine, and deciduous forests are typical marten habitats. Mesic stands with closed canopies, 
living branches lower on trees, abundant woody debris, dense understory, and lengthy fire regimes are 
habitat characteristics where the American marten often dens in tree cavities, rotten logs, or underground. 
The marten also forages for small mammals, birds, insects, and fruits in riparian, meadow, forest edge, 
and rocky alpine areas (WGFD 2010a). The American marten has intrasexual overlapping territories. 
Home range size varies by geographic location and prey densities. Daily activity patterns are diurnal in 
winter and crepuscular in summer. Predator-prey dynamics are closely linked, with predator abundance 
and age structure of marten populations fluctuating with relative prey abundance. A further limiting factor 
is predation by mammalian and avian predators, with a 50 percent survival rate in the first year (Powell et 
al. 2003). A portion of the Project area lies within the range of the American marten in northeastern Utah 
and southwestern Wyoming and the species is likely to breed and forage in the Project area. 


American Pika (Ochotona princeps) — State: Wyoming 


The American pika primarily occurs in higher elevation mountainous regions in the western United 
States. The species is considered common in Wyoming and can be found year-round throughout the state. 
Talus slopes or rock outcrops associated with grasses, alpine and sub-alpine plants providing a food 
source are typical American pika habitat characteristics. A portion of the Project area lies within the range 
of the American pika in northeastern Utah and southwestern Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
likely to breed and forage in suitable habitat in the Project area. 


American White Pelican (Pelecanus erythrorhyncos) — BLM: Colorado, Utah; State: Utah 


The American white pelican is a migratory species that breeds in very localized areas of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and Nevada and migrates to the coasts of California and Mexico for the winter (Anderson 
1991). The species arrives at breeding grounds in March, where it prefers islands with flat or low gradient 
slopes associated with fresh water lakes. Preferred foraging areas are shallow lakes, marshlands, and 
rivers, and are typically over 30 miles from nesting areas. Pelicans are monogamous and pair up after 
arrival at breeding grounds (Knopf 1979).The species is highly social, nesting in colonies, and often 
incorporates cooperative feeding strategies (Anderson 1991). 
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Gunnison Island in the northern arm of the Great Salt Lake is the only known nesting site for the species 
in Utah and represents one of the four largest breeding colonies in North America (Bosworth 2003). 
During spring and fall migration, pelicans occur on lakes and reservoirs throughout Utah, Wyoming, and 
Colorado. The species is regularly observed at the Ouray National Wildlife Refuge in Uintah County, 
Utah, though breeding has not been observed at this site (USGS 2012). Threats to the species are greatest 
at nesting colony locations (Bosworth 2003). Migrating or foraging American white pelicans are likely to 
occur in the Project area. 


Aquatic Snails (combined account) — State: Wyoming 


Aquatic snails and limpets are soft-bodied mollusks with a spiral, coiled disk-shaped (snails) or cone- 
shaped (limpets) shell. Approximately 526 species of aquatic snails and limpets are known throughout 
North America. These species feed on algae, microbes, fungi, and detritus from solid surfaces within 
aquatic systems (WGFD 2010a). These species can be found in most aquatic systems in the Project area. 


Ash-throated Flycatcher (Myiarchus cinerascens) State: Wyoming 


The ash-throated flycatcher’s breeding distribution spans southwestern Oregon, eastern Washington, to 
southern Idaho, southwestern Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and northern and central Texas. The 
species occasionally breeds in Oklahoma, Baja California and the mainland of Mexico. Outside of the 
breeding season, the ash-throated flycatcher can be found in northern Baja California, southeastern 
California, central Arizona, and south into the mainland of Mexico, El Salvador, and Costa Rica. Desert 
scrub, pinyon-juniper and oak woodland, chaparral, thorn scrub, and riparian woodland are all suitable 
habitats of the ash-throated flycatcher. In the Project area, the species most commonly uses pinyon- 
juniper habitats. Nests are typically found in tree cavities, holes in cacti, and in abandoned woodpecker 
holes and cactus wren nests (Cardiff and Dittmann 2001). The ash-throated flycatcher is known to occur 
in the Project area along Red Creek at Richards Gap (Links W492, W493, W520) and along the Little 
Snake River near the Wyoming/Colorado border (WYNDD 2011). The ash-throated flycatcher is likely to 
breed and forage in suitable habitats throughout the Project area. 


Baird’s Sparrow (Ammodramus bairdii) - BLM: Wyoming 


Baird’s sparrow was once considered one of the most common prairie birds in some areas; it is now rare 
throughout its range and only abundant in local areas with suitable grassland habitat. During breeding 
season, Baird’s sparrow prefers idle or lightly grazed native grasslands. Native prairie appears to be 
preferred habitat, although there is some use of crested wheatgrass (Agropyron cristatum) (Casey 2000). 
In dry years or drier parts of the range, breeding occurs in grassy sloughs, alkali flats, and depressions in 
low lying grasslands. Baird’s Sparrows leave their breeding grounds in August and spend the winter in 
extreme southeastern Arizona, southern New Mexico, and Mexico (Luce and Keinath 2003). Non- 
breeding habitat consists of overgrown fields and open grasslands with very few woody plants greater 
than | meter in height (Gordon 2000). In the United States, breeding occurs in central and eastern 
Montana, North and South Dakota. In Wyoming, there is circumstantial evidence of breeding in Laramie, 
Platte, Albany, Converse, and Campbell counties and observations of the species in central and eastern 
portions of the state during migration (Cerovski et al. 2004). All suspected breeding locations occur 
outside of the Project area. Transient individuals may fly through the Project area during seasonal 
migration, but it is a secretive and difficult species to see during migration (Luce and Keinath 2003). 


Bald Eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus) — BLM: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; USFS: Ashle 
Manti-La Sal, and Uinta National Forests; State: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 


Once an endangered species, the FWS now considers the bald eagle fully recovered; the species was 
delisted on August 8, 2007 (72 FR 37345). It continues to receive federal protection through the Bald and 
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Golden Eagle Protection Act, the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and is protected as a BLM, USFS, and State 
sensitive species. Breeding habitat for the bald eagle is typically mature and old-growth forests within 6.5 
miles of large bodies of water with availability of food sources such as fish, waterfowl, and sea birds. 
However, the distance to water may not be as important as the presence of superdominant trees, areas of 
lower human disturbance, and abundance of fish species (Livingston et al. 1990). Nesting is in either 
deciduous or conifer, but generally in the largest tree available. Nests are often reused in successive years. 
Wintering habitat is found along large rivers and unfrozen lakes throughout the range of the species; 
juveniles are more likely to move large distances than adults that typically only migrate as needed to find 
food (Buehler 2000). 


Both breeding and wintering sites are found in the Project area portions of Wyoming. In Colorado, there 
is both good wintering and nesting areas, though nesting is uncommon. The Colorado River near Ruby 
Canyon (30 miles downstream of the confluence with the Gunnison River) and Horsethief Canyon State 
Wildlife Area are known nesting locations and in the Project area. In Utah, the species is widespread 
during winter, but very few known breeding pairs exist. According to available data, one nest site occurs 
in Emery County south of Castledale (approximately 4 miles southwest of Link U731) and two occur in 
Grand County (one along the Colorado River near Nine Mile Bottom approximately 6 miles southeast of 
Link U490 along the Colorado River between the Colorado-Utah border and Bitter Creek approximately 5 
miles southeast of Link U490) (Bosworth 2003). 


Big Brown Bat (Eptesicus fuscus) — State: Wyoming 


A medium to large bat, the big brown bat is a habitat generalist, found in timberline meadows to lowland 
deserts, although it is most abundant in deciduous forest and suburban and mixed agricultural use areas 
(Bat Conservation International 2009a). Maternity roosts are established in buildings, barns, bridges, and 
bat houses. The species hibernates in caves, preferring areas near the cave entrance where temperatures 
are low and the relative humidity is below 100 percent (Schmidly 1991). Often big brown bats are found 
in association with Yuma and little brown myotis, and Brazilian free-tailed and pallid bats (Schmidly 
1991). Big brown bats forage in tree foliage or cleared meadows with small beetles comprising the 
majority of the diet (Barbour and Davis 1969; Bat Conservation International 2009a; Schmidly 1991). 
Caves, trees, mines, buildings, bridges, rock crevices, cliff swallow nests, and tunnels are used for day 
roosts (Bradley et al. 2006; Schmidly 1991), with roosts containing small groups of bats to several 
hundred (Bradley et al. 2006). The big brown bat occurs from extreme northern Canada all the way to the 
extreme southern tip of Mexico (Bat Conservation International 2009a). There are no known occurrences 
of big brown bats within or near the Project area; however, the entire Project lies within the range of the 
species. 


Big Free-tailed Bat (Nyctinomops macrotis) — BLM: Utah; State: Utah 





The big free-tailed bat is associated with canyon lands and very rocky country. It is generally associated 
with floodplain-arroyo habitats at low elevation in Nevada (Bradley et al. 2006) and lowland riparian, 
desert shrub, and montane forests of Colorado and Utah (Oliver 2000).The species primarily roosts on 
cliff faces, but occasionally has been found in buildings and caves (Bradley et al. 2006). The big free- 
tailed bat is a summer resident of Colorado and Utah. In Colorado, it is found on both sides of the 
Continental Divide as far north as the Colorado River in Mesa County. In Utah it has been found as far 
north as Utah County (Bradley et al. 2006). Portions of the Project area are located within summer range 
of the species and contain suitable habitat; the big free-tailed bat is likely to forage throughout the Project 
area in Colorado and Utah. 
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Biqmouth Shiner (Notropis dorsalis) — State: Wyoming 


The bigmouth shiner inhabits riverine systems from northern Minnesota to eastern Illinois and west to 
central Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). The species is not found in the Project area, but inhabits the Platte 
River system, which may be affected from drawdown of water from the Platte River watershed as a result 
of project-related water usage. 


Black-rosey Finch (Leucosticte atrata) — State: Wyoming 


The black rosy finch is found throughout the Great Basin and Intermountain regions of the United States. 
The species seasonally migrates between lower and higher elevations, and rarely nests below 10,000 feet 
in elevation (WGFD 2010a). The species is often observed in winter in grasslands, agricultural areas, 
roadsides, and residential areas (WGFD 2010a). The black rosy finch primarily feeds on seeds and insects 
with seeds being the dominate food source during the winter (Johnson 2002). The entire the Project area 
lies within the known range of the black rosy finch. The Heritage data provided included one known 
occurrence of the species from in the Project area near Crescent Junction, Utah, approximately 7 miles 
west of Thompson along Link U490. The black rosy finch may forage and winter in the Project area. 


Black Swift (Cypseloides niger) — BLM: Utah; State: Utah 


The black swift is an elusive bird that feeds at high altitudes. The black swift’s nest site requirements are 
very specialized; nests are always found behind waterfalls in dark recesses with unobstructed access 
(Knorr 1961). Black swifts typically nest in colonies of less than 10 pairs (Marin 1997) and lay only one 
egg. In Utah and Colorado, breeding occurs in localized areas. The species migrates out of the Project 
area for winter. Known breeding sites occur in Utah at Bridal Veil Falls, Aspen Grove, and Stewart Falls 
in the Uinta National Forest, all near Provo (UDWR 2006), and in Colorado from Garfield County 
(NatureServe 2009). The black swift may migrate through the Project area, but nesting individuals are 
unlikely to occur near transmission line alternative routes. One known occurrence crosses the centerline 
of Link U420 along Red Creek near Fruitland, Utah. 


Black Tern (Chlidonias niger) — BLM: Colorado; State: Wyoming 


The black tern is a localized breeder throughout most of the northern Great Plains and Great Basin and 
winter along the coasts of Central and South America. It nests in semi-colonies, in shallow, freshwater 
wetlands on floating material or on the ground in the emergent vegetation. Nests are typically within 
several feet of open water (Casey 2000). The Project area is on the southern boundary of the breeding 
range of the species, but the black tern is known to occur in the Project area. The species is believed to 
breed in the vicinity of Elk Mountain, Wyoming, but breeding has not been confirmed (Cerovski et al. 
2004). Breeding has not been documented elsewhere in the Project area, though suitable wetland habitat 
can also be found in Colorado and Utah (Ridgely et al. 2007). Black tern occurrences have been noted 
from Pelican Lake (Utah), Ouray (Utah), and Hogback Lake (Wyoming). 


Black-crowned Night-heron (Nycticorax nycticorax) — State: Wyoming 


The black-crowned night-heron inhabits most of the western hemisphere from Saskatchewan and Alberta 
south to Tierra del Fuego, Argentina. The species inhabits a wide variety of wetland habitats including 
fresh, brackish, and salt-water situations such as swamps, streams, rivers, pools, ponds, lakes, lagoons, 
tidal mudflats, salt marsh, freshwater marsh, ditches, canals, reservoirs, and wet agricultural fields. Black- 
crowned night-herons wade through shallow waters feeding on a wide variety of foods such as leeches, 
earthworms, aquatic and terrestrial insects, prawns and crayfish, clams, mussels, squid, fish, amphibians, 
lizards, snakes, turtles, small mammals, birds, eggs, plant materials, and even garbage from landfills 
(Hothem et al. 2010). There are no known occurrences in the Project area; however, the majority of the 
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Project area falls within the known range of the black-crowned night-heron. The black-crowned night- 
heron is likely to breed and forage in suitable wetland habitats in the Project area. 


Bluehead Sucker (Catostomus discobolus) — BLM: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; State: 
Wyoming, Utah 


The bluehead sucker occurs in mountain streams and large rivers that are often turbid or muddy and 
sometimes alkaline. It is usually found in swift currents, but has also been found in moderate to still water 
with very little vegetation (UDWR 1998). Current known distribution of the bluehead sucker includes the 
Little Snake (Carbon County) and Green (Sweetwater County) River drainages in Wyoming; the Little 
Snake and Green (Moffat County), White (Rio Blanco County), and Colorado (Mesa County) River 
drainages in Colorado; and the Colorado River Drainage including the Colorado (Grand County), Green 
(Uintah, Emery, and Grand counties), San Rafael (Emery County), Price (Carbon County), and White 
(Uintah County) rivers in Utah (UDWR 1998). The bluehead sucker is threatened by habitat alteration 
and loss, introduction of exotic fished, and hybridization with other species of sucker (UDWR 1998). 
Populations of the species may be declining (UDWR 1998; WGFD 2010a). Transmission line alternative 
routes are located within the known range of the bluehead sucker in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. The 
bluehead sucker is known to occur in the Project area. 


Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus) — BLM: Utah; State: Wyoming, Utah 





The bobolink is a neotropical migrant that has one of the longest annual migrations of any North 
American songbird, approximately 12,500 miles. The species is found throughout the northern United 
States from the east to the west. The species leaves breeding grounds in August and winters in southern 
South America. In the west, the bobolink nests and forages primarily in wet meadows, wet grasslands, 
and irrigated agricultural fields associated with riparian or wetland areas. Nests are built on the ground, 
often located at the base of large forbs (UDWR 2006). Habitat for the bobolink is found throughout 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. Isolated breeding populations occur in northern Utah, primarily along the 
Wasatch Mountains (Bosworth 2003). In Wyoming, bobolinks have been observed throughout the state, 
but are considered to be an uncommon summer resident (WGFD 2010a). In Colorado, substantial 
populations occur in the Yampa and White River valleys, and near Boulder, Colorado (Beason et al. 
2008). The bobolink may breed and forage in suitable habitats in the Project area. 


Bonneville Cutthroat Trout (Oncorhynchus clarki utah) — BLM: Utah; USFS: Manti-La Sal 
and Uinta National Forest; State: Wyoming, Utah 


The Bonneville cutthroat trout occurs in streams and lakes of the Bonneville Basin and Virgin River 
drainage. It is typically found in headwater streams at high elevations entering and exiting the Bonneville 
Basin, but also located in perennial streams of the Deep Creek Mountains and the Virgin River drainage 
in the Pine Valley Mountains. The species is threatened by loss, degradation, and fragmentation of 
habitat, overutilization, hybridization with non-native trout, and disease (Bosworth 2003). Bonneville 
cutthroat trout was formally believed to be extinct (UDWR 1998). Conservation and stocking efforts have 
stabilized many extant populations, re-established extirpated populations, and expanded the range of the 
species (Bosworth 2003). Current known distribution of the Bonneville cutthroat trout includes streams in 
the Deep Creek Mountains and the Santa Clara, Sevier, and Virgin River drainages in Utah and Nevada 
(UDWR 1998). Suitable habitat for the species can be found on the Manti-La Sal and Uinta National 
Forests. Transmission line alternative routes are located within the known range of the Bonneville 
cutthroat trout in Utah and the species is known to occur in the Project area. Known occurrences of the 
species that in the Project area are located in Lake Fork east of Thistle, Utah, where this creek is crossed 
by Link U460; along Sheep Creek where it is crossed by Link U420; and in Tie Fork where it is crossed 
by Link U539. 
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Brassy Minnow (Hybognathus hankinsoni) — State: Wyoming, Colorado 


The brassy minnow inhabits the Missouri and upper Mississippi river drainages from eastern Wyoming 
and Montana across the northern states to Ontario and New York and south to Kansas and Missouri 
(WGFD 2010a). The species is not found in the Project area, but inhabits the Platte River system that may 
be affected from drawdown of water from the Platte River watershed as a result of project-related water 
usage. 


Brewer’s Sparrow (Spizella breweri) - BLM: Wyoming, Colorado; State: Wyomin 


Brewer’s sparrow is a neotropical migrant; though some populations may only migrate a short distance 
between breeding and wintering grounds. The species breeds from southeastern Alaska and Saskatchewan 
south to southern California and southwestern Kansas. Brewer’s sparrow migrates south to winter 
between southern California, western Texas, and central Mexico. Within the species breeding range, the 
Brewer’s sparrow is considered a shrub steppe obligate, strongly associated with sagebrush in areas with 
scattered shrubs and short grass. It nests low in sagebrush, other shrub, or cactus. It is mainly a Great 
Basin species, but occurs in shrub steppe habitats in all states in the Project area, breeding throughout 
Utah, Wyoming, and western Colorado. The entire Project area lies within the breeding range of the 
species and the Brewer’s sparrow is known to occur in suitable habitats throughout the entire Project area 
during the breeding season (mid-April through July) (Rotenberry et al. 1999). 


Brown-capped Rosy Finch (Leucosticte australis) — State: Wyoming 


The species inhabits the mountainous areas of extreme southern Wyoming through Colorado and into 
northern New Mexico. The species is considered relatively sedentary and only migrates elevationally with 
the seasons. Brown-capped rosy finches inhabit cliffs, caves, rock slides, or old buildings during breeding 
season and open areas including alpine tundra and high parks and meadows during the winter. Brown- 
capped rosy finches rarely nest below 10,000 feet (WGFD 2010a). The species forages on seeds, insects, 
and spiders (Johnson et al. 2000). The Project area lies on the boundary of the known range for the 
species in Colorado and Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). The brown-capped rosy finch may forage and winter 
in the Project area. 


Burrowing Owl (Athene cunicularia) — BLM: Wyoming, Utah; State: Wyoming, Colorado 





Utah 


The burrowing owl is a small, ground-dwelling owl with relatively long legs. The species is often seen 
active during the day, with peaks at dawn and dusk. The burrowing owl is a neotropical migrant that 
breeds throughout the Western United States and migrates to southern California and Central America 
during the winter. The species lives in a variety of shrub-dominated or sparsely vegetated habitats within 
deserts, grasslands, prairies, farmland, and sagebrush steppe communities. They nest in previously 
excavated burrows in in the ground and are largely dependent on prairie dog colonies or other fossorial 
mammals for suitable nesting sites (NatureServe 2009). Occasionally, burrowing owls nest in manmade 
structures such as culverts. The entire Project area lies within the breeding range of the species and the 
burrowing owl is known to breed and forage throughout the Project area (Bosworth 2003). Over 60 
known burrowing owl occurrences fall in the Project area in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 


Bushtit (Psaltriparus minimus) — State: Wyoming 


The bushtit is found throughout much of the western United States from extreme southern British 
Columbia south through central Mexico to Guatemala. The species inhabits a wide variety of habitats 
from forested mountains to arid brush. Bushtits tend to prefer open mixed woodland with some evergreen 
foliage or shrubby understory. In the Project area, the bushtit nests only in juniper woodlands (WGFD 
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2010a). The species forages by gleaning small insects and spiders from vegetation (Sloane 2001). The 
Project area is within the known range of the bushtit and the species is likely to breed and forage in 
suitable habitats in the Project area. 


California Floater (Anodonta californiensis) — State: Wyoming, Utah 


The California floater is a freshwater mussel that inhabits lakes, ponds, and low-gradient streams (UDWR 
2010a). There are currently seven known California floater populations in eastern Utah. Several historic 
populations (including Utah Lake) have been extirpated, and reported sightings of the California floater in 
Tooele County have not been verified (Oliver and Bosworth 1999). The distribution of the California 
floater in Wyoming is limited to extreme western Lincoln and Uinta counties (WGFD 2010a). The only 
known California floater population in the Project area occurs within the Burraston Ponds south of Mona 
(1 mile of the centerline of Link U650). Specimens have been collected at this location. 


Canvasback (Aythya valisineria) — State: Wyoming 
Regulatory Status 


The WGED classifies the canvasback as a Species of Special Concern with a Native Species Status of 3 
because its breeding population in Wyoming is restricted in numbers, habitat is restricted, and is 
vulnerable with no recent or on-going significant loss (WGFD 2010a). 


Taxonomy and Life History 


Canvasbacks are ecological specialists and require deep, open, permanent ponds, marshes and potholes 
for feeding, resting, and courtship activities. They are omnivorous and their diet consists of aquatic 
vegetation and aquatic invertebrates. Breeding may occur in small lakes, deep-water marshes, sheltered 
bays of large freshwater and alkali lakes, permanent and semi-permanent ponds, sloughs, potholes and 
shallow river impoundments. Females usually breed in their natal area and may either make a floating 
nest, or nest on top of a muskrat house. Nests are made of loosely woven reeds and sedges. In aspen 
parklands and mixed-grass prairies, the preferred breeding habitat is semi-permanent and permanent, 
shallow marshes bordered by dense emergent vegetation, including bulrushes, cattails and reed grass. 
Brood rearing often takes place in the same habitat as breeding (WGFD 201 0a). 


Distribution and Habitat Requirements 


Breeding grounds are from Alaska to California and Nebraska with the highest densities in the prairie- 
parklands of southern Canada. Canvasbacks winter along the Atlantic Coast, Mississippi River delta and 
delta lakes in Louisiana, Gulf coast, and Pacific coast. In Wyoming, canvasbacks are much less common 
during the breeding season than during migration. Most of the breeding effort has been observed in the 
south-central and western portions of the state. The canvasback has low abundance in Wyoming and is 
considered an uncommon summer resident (WGFD 2010a). 


Primary Threats to Survival 


There are no ongoing efforts to delineate important habitats for canvasbacks in Wyoming. The species is 
susceptible to impacts from energy development and other large-scale projects that destroy or impair 
suitable habitats. Human encroachment of wetlands is impacting the species. Heavy livestock grazing in 
wetland margines can adversely impact brood rearing habitat. Population status and trends of the species 
are not well-known in Wyoming, but the continental population appears stable. Species may be 
susceptible to impacts caused by climate change (WGFD 2010a). 
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Occurrence in the Project Area 


Heritage data indicated the canvasback is not known to occur in the Project area (WYNDD 2011). 
However, Christmas Bird Count and Breeding Bird Survey data include occurrences of the species near 
water bodies in the Project area (Gough et al. 1998). Seasonal migrants of the species may occur in 
portions of the Project area. 


Canyon Mouse (Peromyscus crinitus) — State: Wyoming 


Canyon mouse habitat distribution includes Oregon south to northwestern Mexico and east to Colorado 
and Wyoming. The species is considered rare in Wyoming as it is likely limited to isolated bluffs and 
tabletop mesas of Sweetwater County. In Wyoming, the canyon mouse occurs in limber pine or juniper 
areas with sandy soil for digging burrows or sandstone rock outcrops that provide shelter. A portion of the 
Project area lies within the range of the canyon mouse in northeastern Utah, northwestern Colorado, and 
southwestern Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). The species is likely to breed and forage in suitable habitat in 
the Project area. 


Caspian Tern (Hydroprogne caspia) — State: Wyoming 


The Caspian tern is found throughout the world. In North America, the species has a widely scattered 
distribution inhabits coastal estuarine, salt marsh, and islands along the coastlines to rivers and salt lakes 
in the interior of the continent. Caspian terns feed primarily on fish, only occasionally taking crayfish and 
insects (Cuthbert and Wires 1999). There is a single known occurrence of the species on the edge of the 
Project area at Lake Boreham west of Myton, Utah, along Link U430. The Project is within the known 
range of the Caspian tern and the species is likely to breed and forage in the Project area. 


Chestnut-collared Longspur (Calcarius ornatus) — State: Wyoming 


The chestnut-collared longspur’s breeding range includes southern Alberta to southern Manitoba, 
southeast of the Rocky Mountains to northeastern Colorado, western Kansas, north-central Nebraska, and 
western Minnesota, with a non-breeding range that includes California, northern Arizona, eastern New 
Mexico, eastern Colorado, and central Kansas south to northern Sonora, Chihuahua, Zacatecas, San Luis 
Potosi, and southern Texas. Cropland/hedgerow, grassland/herbaceous, and desert are all terrestrial 
habitats of the chestnut-collard longspur. During the breeding season the species uses level to rolling 
mixed-grass and shortgrass uplands, and moist lowlands in drier habitats. Grasslands and deserts with 
primarily grasses and forbs, as well as cultivated fields near water sources are used during non-breeding 
parts of the year. The species avoids shrubby areas, but uses scattered shrubs and other lower perches for 
singing (WGFD 2010a). The chestnut-collared longspur is known to occur in the Project area (WYNDD 
2011) and is likely to breed and forage in suitable habitat in the Project area in Colorado and Wyoming. 


Clark’s Grebe (Aechmophorus clarkii) — State: Wyoming 


The breeding range of Clark’s grebe extends from Washington to Wyoming, south to California, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Mexico, and winters from on the Pacific coast from central California south to Mexico. 
Clark’s grebe habitats include marshes, lakes and bays during migration and also along sheltered 
seacoasts in winter. They typically nest among tall plants growing in water on the edge of large areas of 
open water systems including estuaries, lagoons, rivers, lakes, and wetlands. Drought-related habitat 
changes have degraded some of the historic nesting sites and reduced the number of nesting pairs detected 
during the past several years (WGFD 2010a). There are known occurrences of Clark’s grebe near 
transmission line alternative routes. 
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Cliff Chipmunk (Tamias dorsalis) — State: Wyoming 


Cliff chipmunk habitat distribution includes from southern Idaho south into northern Mexico. The species 
is considered rare in Wyoming as it is limited to areas of rock outcrops near Sage Creek in Sweetwater 
County. The cliff chipmunk inhabits steep, rocky hillsides, rock outcrops, cliffs, and talus slopes in 
juniper woodlands where it nests in cliff crevices, rocky bluffs and underground burrows. A portion of the 
Project area lies within the range of the cliff chipmunk in northeastern Utah, northwestern Colorado, and 
southwestern Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). The species is likely to breed and forage in suitable habitat in 
the Project area. 


Colorado River Cutthroat Trout (Oncorhynchus clarki pleuriticus) — BLM: Wyoming, 


Colorado, Utah; USFS: Ashley, Manti-La Sal, and Uinta National Forests; State: Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah 


The Colorado River cutthroat trout is endemic to the cold tributaries of the Green and Colorado River 
systems where it occupies headwater streams and mountain lakes. The species is threatened by loss, 
degradation, and fragmentation of habitat, overutilization, hybridization with non-native trout, and disease 
(Bosworth 2003). The range of the species has dramatically declined since the mid-1800s and currently 
occupies approximately 13 percent of its historic range (Hirsch et al. 2006). Recent conservation actions 
and re-introductions have helped to reduce threats and stabilize populations. Rangewide populations are 
probably increasing (Bosworth 2003). The Colorado River cutthroat trout is known to occur in the Project 
area in headwater streams of the Green, Little Snake, Colorado, and Yampa rivers. Known occurrences 
crossed by centerlines occur in the Indian Creek where crossed by Link U630 and in South Fork Gordon 
Creek where crossed by Link U537 


Columbia Spotted Frog (Rana luteiventris) - BLM: Wyoming, Utah; USFS: Ashley, Manti- 





La Sal, and Uinta National Forests; State: Wyoming, Utah 


The Columbia spotted frog is a highly aquatic frog with a relatively large range in the northwestern 
United States and British Columbia (Stebbins 2003). An inhabitant of ponds, creeks, streams, and lakes, 
they are frequently found in areas with dense willows (Salix spp.) and basking sites (Reaser and Pilliod 
2005). The species is not known to occur in Colorado and the Project area is outside of the species range 
in Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). In Utah, populations of Colombia spotted frogs have declined and are 
threatened by habitat loss, competition with nonnative species, and disease (Bailey et al. 2006). The 
Columbia spotted frog is known to occur in Juab, Sanpete, Utah, and Wasatch counties in Utah 
(NatureServe 2009). Known occurrences within 1-mile of transmission line alternative routes are located 
along Links U600, U631, and U650. Known occurrences south of Burraston Ponds (south of Mona, Utah) 
in the creeks and washes where it is crossed by Link U650. 


Columbian Sharp-tailed Grouse (Tympanuchus phasianellus columbianus) — BLM: 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; State: Wyoming, Colorado 


The Columbian sharp-tailed grouse is one of six recognized subspecies of the sharp-tailed grouse in North 
America, based on geographic location, size, plumage, and types of habitat that it occupies. The 
Columbian sharp-tailed grouse inhabits big sagebrush (Artemisia tridentata), shrubsteppe, mountain 
shrub, and riparian shrub plant communities. It nests near or under shrubs or small trees if available 
(Hoffman and Thomas 2007). Leks of Columbian sharp-tailed grouse are on knolls, ridge-tops, or 
benches that are higher than the surrounding topography; leks are often in taller vegetation and shrub 
cover than the other subspecies. Nests are typically located within 0.6 mile of the lek at which they were 
hatched (Giesen and Connelly 1993). The species does not migrate outside of the breeding range, but may 
move short distances due to snow. Columbian sharp-tailed grouse is known to occur in the Project area in 
south-central portion of Wyoming in Carbon County immediately west and north of the Medicine Bow 
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National Forest and in Moffat and Rio Blanco counties in Colorado (Hoffman and Thomas 2007). There 
are known occurrences in the Project area along Link C13. 


Common Loon (Gavia immer) — State: Wyoming 


The common loon’s breeding range includes Iceland, Greenland, and the lake regions of the northern 
United States and Canada. The winter range is located along the Pacific, Atlantic, and Gulf coasts. In 
Wyoming, the common loon distribution is small and nests only occur in northwestern parts of the state, 
although the common loon is found on lakes across most of Wyoming during migration. Breeding habitat 
requires both shallow and deep water areas with nest sites on small islands, quiet backwaters, or mainland 
shores. Ideal common loon nesting lakes have at least partially forested, rocky shorelines; an area of 
shallow water with emergent vegetation; and a steep slope along the shoreline for an underwater approach 
to nests (WGFD 2010a). Given its range and predicted distribution, the common loon is likely to occur in 
the Project area. 


Common Shiner (Luxilus cornutus) — State: Wyoming, Colorado 


The common shiner inhabits riverine systems across the eastern United States and Canada west to eastern 
Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). The species is not found in the Project area, but inhabits the Platte River 
system that may be affected from drawdown of water from the Platte River watershed as a result of 
project-related water usage. 


Cornsnake (Elaphe guttata) — BLM: Utah; State: Utah 


The cornsnake is primarily known from east of the continental divide (Bosworth 2003). The species is 
found in moist areas such as stream courses, canyons, arroyos, mountain streams, and farmland. 
Important components of cornsnake habitat are a permanent water source and good cover for daytime 
retreat or hibernation. Although primarily a diurnal species, this snake is active at night in warm weather 
(Degenhardt et al. 1996; Stebbins 2003). This constrictor’s flattened belly makes it an excellent climber, 
enabling it to forage in trees and shrubs for small mammals, lizards, birds and their eggs, and even climb 
cave walls while hunting bats (Degenhardt et al. 1996; Stebbins 2003). Scattered populations of 
cornsnake occur in Utah along the Colorado and Green River corridors from Moab in Grand County to 
Dinosaur National Monument in Uintah County (Bosworth 2003). Suitable habitat for the cornsnake 
occurs in the Project area and the species may occur along transmission line alternative routes that are 
near the Green and Colorado rivers and their tributaries. 


Desert Bighorn Sheep (Ovis canadensis nelsoni) — BLM: Colorado; USFS: Manti-La Sal 





National Forest 


The desert bighorn sheep is at home in the rugged, steep mountains and canyons of the western United 
States and northern Mexico. The range of O. c nelsoni extends from central Nevada, across the southern 
third of Utah, northwestern Arizona, and southern California (Shackelton 1985). For a detailed species 
account refer to Section 3.2.7.4. 


Devil Crayfish (Cambarus diogenes) — State: Wyoming 


The devil crayfish are crustaceans with red tips on their pincers and along the margins of their body. The 
species has a large native range from Ontario, Canada, to Texas and Wyoming to North Carolina. The 
species builds burrows in forested habitats near temporary or permanent water or where the water table is 
near the surface (WGFD 2010a). There are no known occurrences of the species in the Project area; 
however, potentially suitable habitat may be present in the Project area. 
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Dwarf Shrew (Sorex nanus) — State: Wyoming 


Local populations of dwarf shrew are distributed from Montana and South Dakota south to Arizona and 
New Mexico. The dwarf shrew likely occurs in small isolated populations as it is considered rare in 
Wyoming. The dwarf shrew is not limited to areas near permanent water and occurs in diverse habitats 
including alpine tundra, subalpine forests, rock-sides, montane forests, and foothills to arid shortgrass 
prairie. A portion of the Project area lies within the range of the dwarf shrew in northeastern Utah, 
northwestern Colorado, and southwestern Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). The species is likely to breed and 
forage in suitable habitat in or near the Project area. 


Eastern Red Bat (Lasiurus borealis) — State: Wyoming 


The habitat distribution of the eastern red bat includes most of the eastern United States from the 
Continental Divide to Canada south to Mexico. The red bat occurs seasonally in the eastern third of 
Wyoming and is considered rare in the state. Red bat foraging habitats include forested areas, riparian 
corridors, and shelter belts of vegetation where they primarily predate moths and other soft bodied 
insects. Roosts typically occur in mature hardwoods, shrubs, and conifers, and occasionally on the ground 
in leaf litter. A portion of the Project area lies within the range of the eastern red bat in southwestern 
Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). The species is likely to breed and forage in suitable habitat in or near the 
Project area. 


Eureka Mountainsnail (Oreohelix eurekensis) — State: Utah 


The Eureka mountainsnail is endemic to Utah and has only been documented in Juab, Duchesne, Tooele 
counties, with one population in northern Grand County. The species of terrestrial snail is found in 
shrubland and forested habitats, usually around limestone outcrops or soils with high calcium 
concentration (UDWR 2010a). There is one known Eureka mountainsnail occurrence in the Project area 
in the Red Narrows on the southern end of Uinta National Forest and other occurrences have been noted 
in vicinity. The Eureka mountainsnail is likely to occur in suitable habitats in the Project area. 


Fairy and Tadpole Shrimp (combined account) — State: Wyomin 


Fairy shrimp are found throughout North America. Tadpole shrimp inhabit areas west of the Mississippi 
River and in the Arctic of North America. These species range in size from 0.4 to 2.4 inches in length. 
Both fairy and tadpole shrimp inhabit temporary wetlands as well as permanent waters (WGFD 2010a). 
There are no known occurrences of the species in the Project area; however, potentially suitable habitat 
may be present in the Project area. 


Fatmucket (Lampsilis siliquoidea) — State: Wyoming 


The fatmucket is known from river systems throughout the Midwest as far west as Wyoming (WGFD 
2010a). The species is not found in the Project area, but inhabits the Platte River system that may be 
affected from drawdown of water from the Platte River watershed as a result of project-related water 
usage. 


Ferruginous Hawk (Buteo regalis) - BLM: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; State: Wyomin 





Colorado, Utah 


During the breeding season, ferruginous hawk habitat includes grasslands, agricultural lands, 
sagebrush/saltbush/greasewood shrub lands and the interface between pinyon-juniper and shrubsteppe 
habitats. The species is known to breed from the Canadian Prairie Providences south to Oregon, Nevada, 
Arizona and Oklahoma (WGFD 2010a). Nesting sites are elevated, often in cliffs, buttes, and creek banks. 
During the winter, the species migrates south to the central and southern portions of its breeding range 
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south into Baja California where it uses open farmlands, grasslands, deserts, and other arid regions 
(WGFD 2010a). The species’ diet consists of lagomorphs, pocket gophers, and prairie dogs, but can also 
include other small mammals and birds (Bechard and Schmutz 1995). 


The western two-thirds of Carbon County has one of the highest nesting densities of ferruginous hawks in 
Wyoming (BLM 2012d). In Colorado, ferruginous hawks nest in the eastern prairies, but have also been 
observed in the northwestern portion of the state (Beidleman 2000). The species occurs throughout most 
of Utah, in appropriate habitat. It is most prevalent in the southern Bonneville Basin in southwest Utah 
and the Colorado Plateau in eastern Utah (Bosworth 2003). The species is known to breed and forage and 
is believed to be relatively common throughout the Project area. 


Flammulated Owl (Otus flammeolus) — USFS: Ashley, Manti-La Sal, and Uinta National 


Forests 


The flammulated owl is a migratory cavity-nesting owl of mid-elevation, open ponderosa pine or other 
similarly structured dry forest. Nesting occurs from southernmost British Columbia through the forested 
ranges of Washington, Oregon, and portions of California and Nevada into central Mexico (Mccallum 
1994). The species winters from central Mexico to Guatemala (Ehrlich et al. 1988), with migration most 
likely being tied to prey availability. The species consumes nocturnal arthropods, especially moths, 
beetles, crickets, and grasshoppers (Mccallum 1994). Flammulated owls inhabit mid-level open conifer 
forests, and are associated with ridges and upper slopes. The species is a secondary cavity nester and 
prefers mature growth forest. The Project area is within the known breeding range of the flammulated owl 
and the species is known to occur on the Ashley, Uinta, and Manti-La Sal National Forests (USFS 
2013b). The flammulated owl has been observed in the Project area north of Helper, Utah, along Link 
U545 (UNHP 2012). 


Flannelmouth Sucker (Catostomus latipinnis) - BLM: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; State: 
Wyoming, Utah 


The flannelmouth sucker inhabits pools or streams and large rivers with little to no vegetation and clear to 
murky waters over rock, gravel, or mud substrate. The species was once widespread throughout the 
Colorado River basin but currently only occupies 45 percent of their historic range (WGFD 2010a). 
Threats to the species include habitat fragmentation and competition and hybridization with non-native 
fishes (WGFD 2010a). Current known distribution of the flannelmouth sucker includes the Little Snake 
(Carbon County) and Green (Sweetwater County) River drainages in Wyoming; the Little Snake and 
Green (Moffat County) and Colorado (Mesa County) River drainages in Colorado; and the Colorado 
River drainage including the Colorado (Grand County), Green (Uintah, Emery, and Grand counties), San 
Rafael (Emery County), and Price (Carbon County) rivers in Utah (UDWR 1998). Some transmission line 
alternative routes are located within the known range of the flannelmouth sucker in Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Utah and the species is known to occur in the Project area. 


Flathead Chub (Platygobio gracilis) — State: Wyomin 


The flathead chub inhabits turbid rivers of the Great Plains from the Northwest Territory in Canada south 
to Oklahoma and New Mexico (WGFD 2010a). The species is not found in the Project area, but inhabits 
the Platte River system that may be affected from drawdown of water from the Platte River watershed as 
a result of project-related water usage. 


Forster’s Tern (Sterna forsteri) — State: Wyomin 


The breeding range for Forster’s tern includes the Central Prairie Provinces of Canada south to southern 
California, western Nevada, southern Idaho, northern Utah, northern and eastern Colorado, central 
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Kansas, western, Nebraska, northern Iowa, northwestern Indiana, to eastern Michigan; coastally from 
northeastern Mexico, southeastern Texas to southern Alabama; along the Atlantic coast from Long Island 
to South Carolina. Forster’s tern winters in central California and Baja California to Oaxaca and 
Guatemala, Costa Rica; northern Veracruz to western Florida; Virginia to northern Florida; Bahamas and 
Greater Antilles. The Forster’s tern breeds in marshes with lots of open water and large stands of island- 
like vegetation. It winters in marshes, coastal beaches, lakes and rivers (McNicholl et al. 2001). Three 
occurrences of the Forster’s tern southwest of Rawlins near Hogback Lake (Link W30) are known within 
transmission line alternative routes. 


Franklin’s Gull (Leucophaeus pipixcan) — State: Wyoming 


During summer, Franklin’s gull is found in Alberta and Saskatchewan, Canada south to northern South 
Dakota with disjunct populations in northwestern Wyoming, along the Great Salt Lake in Utah, and near 
Reno, Nevada. The species winter along the Pacific coast of South America. The species breeds along 
freshwater marshes an always nests over water on floating mats built on the water’s surface, on muskrat 
houses, or on floating debris. Franklin’s gull has a highly variable diet feeding on invertebrates 
(earthworms, grubs, insects, snails), seeds and other vegetable matter, mice, fish, and crabs (Burger and 
Gochfeld 2009). Most Franklin’s gull populations are known from outside of the Project area. However, 
the species may occur in suitable aquatic habitats in the Project area in Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). 


Fringed Myotis (Myotis thysanodes) — BLM: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; State: Wyomin 





Utah 


The fringed myotis occurs in a wide range of habitat from lowland riparian and desert shrub to montane 
forests and meadows at an elevation range of 2,400 to 8,900 feet. It typically roosts in caves, mines, and 
buildings (Bradley et al. 2006). The fringed myotis most likely does not migrate, but hibernates during the 
winter (Oliver 2000). It is widely distributed throughout Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah, but is not 
common. The Project area is located within the range of the species and contain suitable habitat. The 
fringed myotis is likely to forage throughout the Project area in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. 


Grasshopper Sparrow (Ammodramus savannarum) — BLM: Utah; State: Wyoming, Utah 


The grasshopper sparrow is a neotropical migrant that breeds throughout the Great Plains and eastern 
United States and spends winters in the southern United States, Mexico, and Central America. It prefers 
grasslands with moderately deep litter, patches of vegetation alternated with bare surface areas, and sparse 
woody vegetation coverage (Smith 1963). Grasshopper sparrows nest on the ground at the bases of grass 
clumps from April to June (Vickery 1996). The Project area is on the border of the species’ range and 
breeding is believed to be rare in the western Wyoming and Utah (Bosworth 2003; WGFD 2010a). 
Grasshopper sparrow may occasionally breed in the Uinta Basin, but no heritage records exist in the area 
(Bosworth 2003). The grasshopper sparrow is likely to occur transiently in the Project area during 
seasonal migrations, and may occasionally use the Project area for breeding or foraging. 


Gray Wolf (Canis lupus) — State: Colorado, Utah 


Today, the gray wolf is found south of Canada only in northern Mexico, a few areas in the Rocky 
Mountains (reintroduction sites in Montana, Wyoming and Idaho), northwestern Great Lakes region and 
Cascade Mountains of northern Washington. Formerly, gray wolves were much more numerous in the 
Rocky Mountain states than in the southwestern United States. The gray wolf is a habitat generalist, with 
large stable home ranges and exclusive pack territories. Wolf packs generally consist of a breeding pair 
and offspring. Travel patterns across home ranges are influenced by elevation, topography, prey 
distribution and climatic conditions; travel routes along roads, trails and survey lines for efficiency are 
common (Paquet and Carbyn 2003). In addition to avoiding roads and human activity, the gray wolf 
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selects den sites (natal and secondary) according to proximity of stable food and water resources; 
selecting for close proximity to ungulate prey species and often denning along ungulate migration routes. 
Den sites are also located relative to adjacent wolf pack proximity. However, territory overlap with other 
apex and meso-predators occurs. Limiting factors include climate, prey density, human-induced mortality 
and disease (Paquet and Carbyn 2003).There are currently no known occurrences of wolves in Utah or 
Colorado. In the Project area, there is one known occurrence near Baggs, Wyoming. This wolf was a 
confirmed identification by WGFD biologists in 2003; however, an exact location is not known. 


Great Basin Gopher Snake (Pituophis catenifer deserticola) — State: Wyoming 


The Great Basin gopher snake is found from southern British Columbia to northern Arizona and from 
Nevada to Colorado in sagebrush and desert habitats (Stebbins 2003; WGFD 2010a). The species 
primarily feeds on small mammals such as mice, gophers, ground squirrels, and rabbits (WGFD 2010a). 
Except for Carbon County, Wyoming, the entire Project area lies within the known range of the Great 
Basin gopher snake. The Great Basin gopher snake is likely to occur in the Project area. 


Great Basin Pocket Mouse (Perognathus parvus) — State: Wyoming 


The Great Basin pocket mouse distribution includes the majority of the Great Basin from south-central 
British Columbia south to southern California and northern Arizona. The species is considered rare in 
Wyoming as it only occurs in the southwestern corner of the state. Sagebrush dominated areas, steppe and 
arid open shrub and woodlands are typical Great Basin pocket mouse habitats. A portion of the Project 
area lies within the range of the Great Basin pocket mouse in southwestern Wyoming and central Utah 
(WGFD 2010a). The species is likely to breed and forage in suitable habitat in the Project area. 


Great Basin Spadefoot (Spea intermontana) — BLM: Wyoming, Colorado; State: Wyomin 





The Great Basin spadefoot lives in drier habitats than most amphibians. It is fairly abundant throughout 
the Great Basin, but becoming rarer at the extremities of the Great Basin in southern Wyoming and 
western Colorado (UDWR 2005a). The Great Basin spadefoot is found in sagebrush communities below 
6,000 feet with loose soil for burrowing. The Great Basin spadefoot is found primarily west of the 
Continental Divide in the Wyoming Basin and Green River Valley in Wyoming (WGFD 2005c, 2010a) 
and north of the Uncompahgre Plateau in Colorado (CPW 2010). The Project area is almost entirely 
within the known range of the Great Basin spadefoot. There are numerous known occurrences in the 
Project area in Wyoming and Colorado. 


Greater Sandhill Crane (Grus canadensis tabida) — State: Wyoming, Colorado 


A large, heavy-bodied, long-lived bird, the greater sandhill crane breeds on tundra, grasslands, and 
marshes (National Geographic Society 1999), in isolated bogs and marshes surrounded by shrub and 
forest habitat (Tacha et al. 1992). The species nests across large expanses of Siberia, Alaska, and northern 
Canada, but also in much smaller areas around the Great Lakes, Idaho/Wyoming border, northern 
Nevada, northwestern Colorado, Oregon, the southeastern United States, and Cuba (Tacha et al. 1992). 
Breeding does not occur until the birds reach 2 to 7 years of age, with both parents providing care of the 
young. Large flocks form during migration, composed of numerous pairs or family groups. The wintering 
range includes south-central California, southeastern Arizona, southern New Mexico, west and central 
Texas and scattered areas along the Gulf Coast, peninsular Florida, and northern Mexico (Tacha et al. 
1992). Known occurrences in the vicinity of the Project area are located along the North Platte River, 
Little Snake River, Yampa River and in Routt National Forest. Only two confirmed occurrences are 
located in the Project area. These occurrences are located where Link C100 crosses the Yampa River 
approximately 11 miles east of Craig, Colorado. In addition to these known occurrences, greater sandhill 
cranes are likely to breed, forage, and migrate through the Project area. 
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Greater Short-horned Lizard (Phrynosoma hernandesi) — State: Wyoming 


The greater short-horned lizard can be found from extreme southern Canada to southern Durango, 
Mexico, and from Nevada to western Nebraska. The species feeds primarily on ants, but will also eat 
other insects, snails, and spiders (Stebbins 2003). There are no known occurrences of the species in the 
Project area; however, the entire Project area falls within the range for the species. 


lowa Darter (Etheostoma exile) — State: Wyoming, Colorado 


The Iowa darter inhabits clear to lightly turbid water in small cool lakes, bogs, ponds, and in slow-moving 
waters of small brooks to medium rivers. The species is known to occur throughout much of southern 
Canada and northern United States from New York to Montana and as far south as New Mexico (Fuller 
and Neilson 2012; WGFD 2010a). In the Project area, the Iowa darter is known to occur in the Yampa 
River between Dinosaur National Monument and Craig, Colorado. In Utah, the species is known from a 
single collection in the Green River near Jensen (Fuller and Neilson 2012). There are no known 
occurrences of the species in the Project area in Wyoming; however, the northeastern end of the Project 
area in Carbon County Wyoming lies within the known range of the Iowa darter in Wyoming (WGFD 
2010a). The Iowa darter may occur in suitable aquatic habitats in the Project area. 


Juniper Titmouse (Baeolophus ridqwayi) — State: Wyoming 


The juniper titmouse is a year-round resident in western North America from southern Oregon west to 
Wyoming and south to Arizona, Sonora, and western Texas. Terrestrial habitats of this titmouse species 
include juniper woodlands, sagebrush and other mixed shrub woodlands, but require old-growth 
woodlands with open canopy and higher herbaceous ground cover. The juniper titmouse uses secondary 
cavities for nest, often using woodpecker holes or natural cavities (WGFD 2010a). The Project area is 
within the known range of the species and suitable habitat is known to occur near transmission line 
alternative routes in Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado. Ten occurrences of the juniper titmouse have been 
noted in the Project area along Links W492, W520, and W493 in southwestern Wyoming. The juniper 
titmouse is known to breed and forage in the Project area. 


Kit Fox (Vulpes macrotis) — BLM: Colorado, Utah; State: Colorado, Utah 


The kit fox is a desert adapted fox that is absent from high elevation montane regions. Populations are 
associated with sparsely vegetated arid habitat, primarily greasewood, shadscale, or sagebrush dominated 
habitat (Bosworth 2003). They are also found adjacent to irrigated crop land and urban fringes, and may 
use man-made structures for denning. Kit fox are primarily carnivorous and have adapted to obtain water 
requirements directly from prey, but have to consume prey over and above energetic requirements to do 
so. In addition, kit fox den during the day and have nocturnal movement patterns to minimize water loss 
and reduce heat loads (Cypher 2003). Kit fox populations occupy habitats that provide favorable 
combinations of low predator numbers, sufficient prey, and soils suitable for denning (UDWR 201 la). 
Home range size varies according to sex, food availability, season, and geographic location. Population 
density fluctuates according to food availability as a consequence of climatic conditions, namely drought. 
Further limiting factors include predation by coyotes (the primary source of mortality for kit fox), 
collisions with vehicles and accidental death through anthropogenic development (Cypher 2003). 
Increased availability of water in arid environments and introduction of invasive weeds are known to 
threaten kit fox populations by extending the distribution of competitors (coyotes) into kit fox habitat and 
altering the availability of prey species. Transmission line alternative routes are located within the known 
range of the species in Colorado and Utah and contain suitable habitat. The kit fox is known to occur 
throughout desert shrub and sagebrush communities near transmission line alternative routes. 
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Land Snails (combined account) — State: Wyoming 


Land snails are found throughout North America. Approximately 1,000 land snails and slugs inhabit most 
terrestrial habitats across North America. These species feed on plants, litter, wood, and dead animals 
(WGFD 2010a). There are no known occurrences of these species in the Project area; however, that these 
species are found in most terrestrial habitats, potentially suitable habitat is likely present in the Project 
area. 


Lark Bunting (Calamospiza melanocorys) — State: Wyomin 


The breeding range of the lark bunting extends from southern Alberta and Saskatchewan south to 
northeastern New Mexico and the Texas Panhandle. The wintering range extends from central Texas west 
to Baja California and south to central Mexico. The species inhabits grasslands and shrub-steppe of high 
plains including agricultural areas. Lark buntings feed on small seeds, grain, insects, and arachnids (Shane 
2000). There are three known occurrences in the Project area; all are located in Utah. The lark bunting is 
considered to be an abundant summer resident in Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). The lark bunting is likely to 
breed and forage in the Project area. 


Lesser Scaup (Aythya affinis) — State: Wyomin 


The breeding range of the lesser scaup extends from northern Alaska to Quebec and as far south as 
southern Wyoming. The wintering range covers the southern United States south to Honduras and along 
both coasts of the continental United States and portions of the central United States including Colorado. 
Lesser scaups often inhabit fresh to moderately brackish, seasonal and semi-permanent wetlands and 
lakes with emergent vegetation such as bulrush (Scirpus spp.), cattail (Typha spp.), and river bulrush 
(Scirpus fluviatilis). This duck dives to feed on aquatic invertebrates such as insects, crustaceans, and 
mollusks; however, the species may also eat seeds and vegetative portions of aquatic plants (Austin et al. 
1998). The lesser scaup is known to migrate through the Project area and is likely to breed, forage, and 
nest in aquatic habitats in the Project area. 


Lewis’s Woodpecker (Melanerpes lewis) — BLM: Utah; State: Wyoming, Utah 


The breeding distribution of Lewis’s woodpecker is associated with the distribution of ponderosa pine, 
although the species is also known to use riparian and mountain shrub habitats. It is an open country bird, 
found most often where trees are scattered on woodland edges, streamside trees, and recently burned 
forests with a good under-story of grasses and shrubs to support insect prey populations. Nests are 
excavated in trunks or large branches of large, dead, or decaying trees, including burned trees (Tobalske 
1997). The Project area is within the known range of the Lewis’s woodpecker and the species is known to 
breed and forage in the vicinity of the Project area in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming (Cerovski et al. 
2004; Tobalske 1997). There are three known occurrences of the Lewis’s woodpecker in the Project area. 
One is located where Link U402 crosses the Green River. The remaining two occurrences are located near 
the junction of Nebo Creek and Spencer Canyon along Link U625 between Uinta and Manti-La Sal 
National Forests. 


Little Brown Myotis (Myotis lucifiqus) — State: Wyomin 





This small bat is abundant in forested areas. In the west, it is found primarily in higher elevations and 
riparian areas within forest habitats (Bat Conservation International 2009b; Bradley et al. 2006). Little 
brown myotis hibernates in caves, abandoned mines, and tunnels in the east; however, winter roosts in the 
west are not known. Day roosts include hollow trees, rock outcrops, caves, mines and buildings (Bradley 
et al. 2006). One of North America’s most wide-ranging bats, the little brown myotis occurs from Alaska, 
across Canada to the Atlantic, across much of the United States, and down to central Mexico (Tuttle 
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2006). There are no known occurrences of little brown myotis within or near the Project area; however, 
the entire Project lies within the range of the species. 


Loggerhead Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus) — BLM: Wyoming 


The loggerhead shrike is a predatory passerine bird that hunts from perches and impales its prey on thorns 
and barbed wire fences. The species has a wide distribution and can be found throughout the United 
States. Habitat is open country with short vegetation, particularly pastures with fence lines (Yosef 1994), 
old orchards, mowed roadsides, cemeteries, golf courses, agricultural fields, riparian areas, and open 
woodlands (Yosef 1996). Shrikes nest in a variety of trees and shrubs, where degree of cover is the most 
significant determinant. The loggerhead shrike often nests in trees with thorns (e.g., Russian olive or 
honey locust, Gleditsia triacanthas), possibly to provide increased protection (Porter et al. 1975). The 
loggerhead shrike breeds throughout the Project area and is a year-round resident of much of the Project 
area in Colorado and Utah (Yosef 1996). There are several known occurrences of the loggerhead shrike 
near transmission line alternative routes. 


Long-billed Curlew (Numenius americanus) — BLM: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; State: 





Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 


The long-billed curlew is the largest North American shorebird, and a neotropical migrant. It is endemic 
to the Great Plains and winters in coastal/inland areas of the southern United States and Central America. 
It nests primarily in short-grass or mixed prairie habitat with flat to rolling topography but moves to taller 
grasses when brood rearing. It lives and breeds in higher and drier meadowlands than most other 
shorebird species (Parrish et al. 2002). The species commonly nests in cheatgrass (Bromus tectorum) 
dominated landscapes (Pampush and Anthony 1993) and agricultural fields in the Great Basin. The 
species is considered to be an uncommon summer resident in Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). The Project area 
is within the species’ breeding range in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. The long-billed curlew has been 
observed near transmission line alternative routes near Hogback Lake southwest of Rawlins, Wyoming, 
along the Yampa River near Craig, Colorado, and in Duchesne and Juab counties in Utah. The long billed 
curlew is known to breed and forage in the Project area. 





The long-eared myotis is primarily associated with high elevation forests, but has also been found in other 
habitats ranging from lowland riparian and sagebrush to montane forest habitats. The species primarily 
roosts during the day in hollow trees, under exfoliating bark, crevices in small rock outcrops, and 
occasionally in mines, caves and buildings. Night roosts are caves, mines, and bridges. Long-eared myotis 
are believed to be non-migratory and hibernate during the colder months (Bradley et al. 2006). The 
species is widely distributed throughout the Project area. Transmission line alternative routes are located 
within the range of the species and contain suitable habitat. The long-eared myotis is likely to forage 
throughout the Project area. 


Long-legged Myotis (Myotis volans) — State: Wyoming 


Habitat for the long-legged myotis includes pinyon-juniper and Joshua tree woodland, montane 
coniferous forest, blackbrush, and sagebrush (Bradley et al. 2006). This bat hibernates in winter, but is 
capable of winter activity. Hibernacula are most likely mines or caves, while day roosts may be hollow 
trees, rock crevices, caves, mines, or buildings. Foraging is in open areas, with moths being the primary 
food source (Bradley et al. 2006). The majority of nursery colonies are found in trees of sufficient age 
(100 years or more) to provide crevices and exfoliating bark (Bat Conservation International 2009c). 

The long-legged myotis is one of the most widely distributed bats of the western United States 

(Bat Conservation International 2009c). There are no known occurrences of long-legged myotis within or 
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near the Project area; however, the entire Project area lies within the range of the species. Long-legged 
myotis are likely to forage near transmission line alternative routes. 


Long-nosed Leopard Lizard (Gambelia wislizenii) - BLM: Colorado; State: Colorado 





The long-nosed leopard lizard inhabits flat to gently sloping shrublands with scattered shrubs and other 
low plants. It is known to occur in Colorado and Utah. It is an uncommon species in Colorado, restricted 
to the west-central and southwest edge of the state (CPW 2010). The species is widespread and common 
in Utah. The southern portion of the Project area in Colorado and Utah is located within the known range 
and distribution of the species and contains habitat for the long-nosed leopard lizard. The long-nosed 
leopard lizard is known to occur in the Project area. 


McCown’s Longspur (Calcarius mccownii) — State: Wyoming 


The McCown’s longspur breeds from southern Alberta and Saskatchewan south to northern Colorado and 
western Nebraska. Its winter range is primarily in western Texas extending through very southern New 
Mexico south to northern Durango, Mexico. During both breeding and wintering seasons, the species 
inhabits open habitat with sparse vegetation such as shortgrass prairie, and semi-arid shortgrass steppe. 
These birds feed on the seeds of grasses and forbs, insects such as grasshoppers, moths, and beetles, and 
other arthropods (With 2010). There are no known occurrences of McCown’s longspur in the Project 
area. The Project area is on the boundary of the species’ range in Wyoming. The McCown’s Longspur 
may occur in suitable habitats in the Project area in Wyoming. 


Merlin (Falco columbarius) — State: Wyoming 


The merlin is a raptor that occurs in Eurasia and North America from the northern tree limit in North 
America south to Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and the western border of North and 
South Dakota. In North America, the merlin winters from British Columbia and the Western and Southern 
United States south to Venezuela and Peru. Open woodlands, savannah, grasslands, and shrub-steppe 
below 8,500 feet (2,600 meters) are typical merlin habitat. Merlin typically nest in large ponderosa pines, 
in old domed magpie nests, and near open sagebrush-grassland for foraging. Nesting sites seem to be 
selected based on easy access, high vantage of the surrounding area, and maximum nest concealment 
(WGFD 2010a). Three relatively recent merlin occurrences (1983 to 2007) have been noted in the Project 
area: along Muddy Creek (Link W111), east of Hogback Lake, and along North Platte River (Link W30) 
(WYNDD 2011). The merlin is likely to breed and forage in the Project area. 


Milk Snake (Lampropeltis triangulum taylori) - BLM: Colorado 


The milk snake occurs in rocky thornscrub desert valleys, up through desert grasslands, into sagebrush 
desert, desert grassland, and open grassland in burrows of small mammals. Much of the Project area is 
located within the known range of the milk snake. There are numerous know occurrences of the species in 
the Project area throughout Utah. 


Moose (Alces alces) — State: Wyoming 


In Wyoming, moose are considered common as they occupy a variety of habitats including Engelmann 
spruce, Douglas and subalpine fir, and lodgepole pine forests along riparian communities where willows 
and shrubs are available as food resources. Moose tend to summer in higher elevation conifer forests and 
winter in willow and deciduous habitats. A portion of the Project area lies in the predicted moose range of 
southwestern Wyoming and northeastern Utah (WGFD 2010a). The species is likely to breed and forage 
in suitable habitat in the Project area. Refer to Section 3.2.7.4 for more detailed information about moose 
in the Project area. 
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Mountain Plover (Charadrius montanus) — BLM: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; State: 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 


The mountain plover was formerly a candidate to be listed as threatened under the ESA. On September 9, 
2003 the FWS withdrew the listing because newly acquired information indicated that the threats to the 
species originally included in the proposal were not as significant as earlier believed (68 FR 53803). The 
mountain plover is associated with shortgrass prairie landscapes where the topography is fairly flat and 
the vegetation is sparse (Beidleman 2000), composed primarily of blue grama (Bouteloua gracilis) and 
buffalo grass (Buchloe dactyloides) (Parrish et al. 2002). Mountain plovers often breed near areas of 
excessive disturbance (Knopf and Miller 1994) and prairie dog colonies (Knowles and Stoner 1982). 
Mountain plovers migrate from their wintering grounds in the Central Valley of California and Mexico to 
breeding grounds in mid-March. Mountain plovers leave breeding grounds in August. Habitats used 
during wintering periods include plowed fields, heavily grazed annual grasslands, and burned fields 
(Knopf and Rupert 1995). In Wyoming, mountain plovers have been documented in every county and are 
known to breed in the Project area. In Colorado, populations are concentrated in and around the Pawnee 
and Comanche National Grasslands and in South Park, all outside of the Project area. The breeding 
population in Utah (Duchesne and Uintah counties) is in the Project area but has not been detected since 
2002 and may have been extirpated (Bosworth 2003). 


Mountain Sucker (Catostomus platyrhynchus) — BLM: Colorado; State: Colorado 


The mountain sucker occurs throughout large portions of the western United States and Canada in smaller 
rivers and streams with a substrate of gravel, sand, and mud. It is typically found near undercut banks, 
eddies, small pools, and areas of moderate current. The Project area is within the southern portions of the 
species’ range. Current known distribution includes the upper reaches of the White, Yampa, Green, and 
Colorado River Basins (Belica et al. 2006; CPW 2010). The mountain sucker is known to occupy streams 
and rivers in the Project area. 


Mountain Whitefish (Prosopium williamsoni) — State: Wyomin 





The mountain whitefish occurs in the Mackenzie River drainage and the Northwest Territories in Canada, 
south through western Canada, and northwestern United States in the Pacific, Hudson Bay, and upper 
Missouri River basins, to Truckee River drainage, Nevada, and as far southeast as Colorado and the 
Sevier River drainage in Utah. In riverine habitats, whitefish occur in creek, high gradient, medium river, 
pool, and riffle; and in lacustrine habitats, in deep and shallow water. Cold mountain lakes and fast, clear 
or silty streams with large pools; and streams with gravel riffles for spawning (NatureServe 2011). Two 
mountain whitefish occurrences have been noted in the Yampa River between the Project area and 
Hayden, Colorado. The mountain whitefish is known to occur in the Project area. 


Northern Flying Squirrel (Glaucomys sabrinus) — State: Wyoming 


The northern flying squirrel distribution ranges from Alaska through most of Canada, southward to the 
mountains of southern California, the southern Rocky Mountains, western South Dakota, the Great Lakes 
region, and the southern Appalachians. The species is considered uncommon in Wyoming as it is limited 
to western mountain ranges and isolated populations in the Black Hills and Sweetwater County in the 
state. The species prefers coniferous, deciduous, mixed, and riparian forests and woodlands. The northern 
flying squirrel often inhabits areas with sands of varying age, understory density and composition; 
however, old-growth forests near wetlands or streams are ideal for its gliding form of locomotion, cavity 
nesting, and use of wood fungi and lichens for food. A portion of the Project area lies on the extreme edge 
of the predicted northern flying squirrel range in southwestern Wyoming and central to northeastern Utah 
(WGFD 2010a). The species is likely to breed and forage in suitable habitat in the Project area. 
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Northern Goshawk (Accipter gentilis) — BLM: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; USFS: Ashle 
Manti-La Sal, and Uinta National Forests; State: Wyoming, Utah 


The northern goshawk is a large forest-dwelling raptor that inhabits old-growth forests in mountains and 
riparian zone habitats with a dense canopy (Daw and DeStefano 2001). Nests are typically in the largest 
trees, constructed of sticks just below the forest canopy (Speiser and Bosakowski 1987), and often occur 
in dead trees at elevations as low as 5,700 feet in Utah (Rodriguez 2012). The goshawk is partially 
migratory in the northern portion of its range where, in winters of food shortage, it migrates southward. In 
the Project area, the northern goshawk is found year-round in Wyoming and Utah. In Utah, it is an 
uncommon permanent resident found throughout the state in proper habitat, including montane conifer- 
aspen forests to the treeline (UDWR 1998). In Wyoming, it is found in both Sweetwater and Carbon 
counties in primarily coniferous forests, especially Douglas fir and lodgepole pine and aspen (Cerovski et 
al. 2004). All three national forests crossed by the Project contain suitable habitat for the species. 
Northern goshawk is managed as a management indicator species in all three forests. 


Northern Leatherside Chub (Lepidomeda copei) — BLM: Wyoming, Utah; State: Wyomin 





The northern leatherside chub is one of two taxa formerly known as leatherside chub that was recently 
split into two species based on genetic differences (WGFD 2010a). The northern leatherside chub occurs 
in streams and rivers of the northeastern Bonneville Basin in Utah, Wyoming, and Idaho. The species is 
not native to the Project area but introduced populations have been observed in the Colorado and Green 
River systems (UDWR 2009c). The species spawns over cobble and gravel substrate in the spring and is 
threatened by habitat loss and fragmentation and competition, hybridization, and predation by other fish. 
Populations of northern leatherside chub have been declining (WGFD 2010a). Transmission line 
alternative routes are located outside of the native range of the northern leatherside chub but introduced 
populations occur in the Project area. 


Northern Leopard Frog (Rana pipiens) — BLM: Wyoming, Colorado; State: Wyomin 
Colorado 


The northern leopard frog occurs in wet meadows and the banks and shallows of marshes, ponds, lakes, 
reservoirs, streams, and irrigation ditches. In Wyoming, it inhabits the plains, foothills, and montane 
zones up to 8,500 feet (2,600 meters) (WGFD 2010a). In Colorado, the species occurs statewide in the 
mountains and lowlands (CPW 2010). Populations are known to be declining throughout the species 
range (WGFD 2010a). The Project area is located within the known range of the species and suitable 
habitats are present in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. There are numerous know occurrences of the 
species in the Project area throughout all three states. In Utah, centerlines cross known occurrences in 
Ashley Creek where it is crossed by Link U320, in Willow Creek south of Ouray where it is crossed by 
Link U400, and in the Green River where it is crossed by Link U490. 


Northern Pintail (Anas acuta) — State: Wyoming 


The northern pintail is found throughout most of North America from northern Alaska to Costa Rica. This 
duck typically nests in open country with shallow, seasonal, or intermittent wetlands and low vegetation. 
Outside of breeding season, the species can be found in most types of aquatic habitat. The species feeds 
on grains, moist-soil and aquatic plant seeds, pond weeds, aquatic insects, crustaceans, and snails (Austin 
and Miller 1995). There are no known occurrences in the Project area; however, the entire project is 
within the known range of the northern pintail. 
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Northern Plains Killifish (Fundulus kansae) — State: Wyomin 





The northern plains killifish inhabits riverine systems in the Great Plains region of North America 
(WGFD 2010a). The species is not found in the Project area, but inhabits the Platte River system that may 
be affected from drawdown of water from the Platte River watershed as a result of project-related water 
usage. 


Northern Tree Lizard (Urosaurus ornatus wrighti) — State: Wyomin 


Distribution data for the northern tree lizard are not complete for the United States and Canadian 
providences (NatureServe 2012). The northern tree lizard occurs in southwestern Sweetwater County, in 
Wyoming where it is considered extremely rare. The species inhabits rocky cliffs, canyon walls, steep 
exposures of bedrock, and large boulders in sagebrush and juniper habitats. The northern tree lizard 
predates spiders and insects when active while basking in the sun most of the day, and perching in shaded 
areas in the hottest parts of the afternoon. A portion of the Project area lies within the range of the 
northern tree lizard in southwestern Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). The species is likely to breed and forage 
in suitable habitat in the Project area. 


Olive-backed Pocket Mouse (Perognathus fasciatus) — State: Wyoming 


Distribution of the olive-backed pocket mouse includes the northern Great Plains and Intermountain 
basins, from southern Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba south to northeastern Utah, southern 
Colorado and eastern South Dakota. A variety of arid and semiarid upland habitats, typically sparsely 
vegetated grasslands and sagebrush-grasslands are olive-backed pocket mouse habitat. This pocket mouse 
species occupies loose sandy to clay soils for burrowing (WGFD 2010a). The Project area is within the 
known range of the species and several occurrences of the olive-backed pocket mouse have been noted in 
the Project area. The olive-backed pocket mouse is likely to occur in suitable habitats throughout the 
Project area. 


Oreohelix Mountain Snails (combined account) — State: Wyomin 





Oreohelix mountain snails are land snails that live in the mountains in areas with canopy cover and leaf or 
needle litter. These snails are found in western North America from Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
to Mexico and California to South Dakota. Mountain snails feed on leaf litter, detritus, and 
microorganisms on solid surfaces (WGFD 2010a). There are no known occurrences of these species in the 
Project area; however, potentially suitable habitat may be present in the Project area. 


Pale Milksnake (Lampropeltis trianqguilum multistriata) — State: Wyoming 


Milksnakes are found in eastern and Midwestern North America, throughout Central America, and into 
northwest South America. The pale milksnake is the northernmost subspecies and is found in Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, and South Dakota west of the Missouri River to the Rocky Mountains. 
Milksnakes inhabit a wide variety of habitat types, but are primarily found in areas with a diverse grass- 
forb mixture with lower populations where woody vegetation dominated. Milksnakes feed on small 
vertebrates and eggs and kill by constricting their prey. The species is believed to be nocturnal (Smith and 
Stephens 2003). There are no known occurrences of pale milksnakes in the Project area; however, the 
northeastern end of the Project area lies within the known range of this subspecies (WGFD 2010a). 


Pallid Bat (Antrozous pallidus) — State: Wyoming 


Habitat for the pallid bat includes low desert, brushy terrain, coniferous forest and deciduous woodland. 
The species is found between 1380 to 8465 feet elevation in pinyon-juniper woodland, salt desert scrub, 
creosote, and sagebrush habitats (Bradley et al. 2006). The pallid bat hibernates in winter, but arouses 
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periodically to forage and drink. Day roosts include rock outcrops, mines, caves, hollow trees, buildings, 
and bridges. Unlike most other North American bats that capture prey in flight, the pallid bat primarily 
captures large ground-dwelling prey such as scorpions, centipedes, long-horned beetles, grasshoppers, 
and Jerusalem crickets (Bat Conservation International 2009d; Bradley et al. 2006). There are no known 
occurrences of pallid bats within or near the Project area; however, the entire Project area lies within the 
range of the species. The pallid bat is likely to forage in the Project area. 


Peregrine Falcon (Falco peregrinus anatum) — BLM: Wyoming, Colorado; USFS: Ashle 
Manti-La Sal, and Uinta National Forests; State: Wyoming, Colorado 


The peregrine falcon was listed as an endangered species in 1970 under the Endangered Species 
Conservation Act of 1969, but after a successful recovery due to restrictions on the use of organochlorine 
pesticides, the species was delisted in 1999 (FWS 1999b) (64 FR 46543). The peregrine falcon is a widely 
distributed bird, occurring from the tundra to the tropics in a variety of different terrestrial biomes. The 
species most commonly occupies cliff habitats with open landscapes for foraging in close proximity to 
water (coasts, lakes, rivers, etc.), but also occurs in artificial habitats such as towers, buildings, and urban 
settings (White et al. 2002). The species feeds on other birds and is known to breed, forage, and migrate 
throughout the Project area. 


Pill Clams (combined account) — State: Wyoming 


Pill clams are mollusks found in almost all Wyoming waters. These clams inhabit fine substrates in cold 
to warm water that ranges from flowing to stagnant and even temporary. They can be found at elevations 
from lowlands to over 9,600 feet (2,900 meters) (WGFD 2010a). There are no known occurrences of the 
species in the Project area; however, given the omnipresence of these clams in Wyoming, potentially 
suitable habitat is likely present in the Project area. 


Pinyon Mouse (Peromyscus truei) — State: Wyoming 


The pinyon mouse distribution ranges from central Oregon, east to eastern Colorado and the panhandle of 
Texas, and south to southern Mexico. The pinyon mouse is considered rare in Wyoming as it likely 
limited to suitable habitat along Flaming Gorge Reservoir and isolated mesas of southern Sweetwater 
County of the state. The species occurs in stands of juniper grasslands and shrub-steppe where vegetation 
is not dense, often nesting in hollow junipers or rock crevices on rocky slopes. A portion of the Project 
area lies in the predicted pinyon mouse range in southwestern Wyoming, northwestern Colorado, and 
northeastern Utah (WGFD 2010a). The species is likely to breed and forage in suitable habitat in the 
Project area. 


Plain Pocketbook (Lampsilis cardium) — State: Wyoming 


The plain pocketbook inhabits river drainages including the Mississippi River drainage, St. Lawrence 
River, and Great Lakes region in the United States (WGFD 2010a). The species is not found in the Project 
area, but inhabits the Platte River system that may be affected from drawdown of water from the Platte 
River watershed as a result of project-related water usage. 


Plains Black-headed Snake (Tanitilla nigriceps) — State: Wyoming 


The Plains black-headed snake is found from southeastern Wyoming to central Durango, Mexico and 
from Arizona to east-central Texas. The species inhabits plains and desert grassland, shrubland, and 
woodlands where it feed on invertebrates (Stebbins 2003). There are no known occurrences of the Plains 
black-headed snake in the Project area and the species was only recently discovered in Wyoming (WGFD 
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2010a). Portions of the Project area cross the potential range of the species in Wyoming (WGFD 2010b). 
The Plains black-headed snake may occur in the Project area. 


Plains Orangethroat Darter (Etheostoma spectabile) — State: Wyoming 


The Plains orangethroat darter inhabits riverine systems from central Texas to southern Wisconsin and 
Michigan with a western extent to eastern Wyoming. The species is not found in the Project area, but 
inhabits the Platte River system that may be affected from drawdown of water from the Platte River 
watershed as a result of project-related water usage. 


Plains Topminnow (Fundulus sciadicus) — State: Wyoming 


The Plains topminnow inhabits river systems in Nebraska, South Dakota, and eastern Wyoming and 
Colorado (Rahel and Thel 2004). The species is not found in the Project area, but inhabits the Platte River 
system that may be affected from drawdown of water from the Platte River watershed as a result of 
project-related water usage. 


Pond Snails (combined account) — State: Wyoming 


Pond snails (genus Stagnicola) are air-breathing freshwater snails that are found throughout northern 
North America. These snails feed on algae, microbes, fungi, and detritus on surfaces such as logs 
macrophytes, rocks, and other substrates. Pond snails inhabit ponds or slow-moving streams (WGFD 
2010a). There are no known occurrences of these species in the Project area; however, potentially suitable 
habitat may be present in the Project area. 


Pygmy Nuthatch (Sitta pygmaea) — State: Wyoming 


The pygmy nuthatch occurs in disjunct populations found throughout western North America. The pygmy 
nuthatch inhabits ponderosa and similar pine habitats, which results in the patchy distribution of these 
birds. The species primarily feeds on insects such as beetles, wasps, ants, true bugs, and caterpillars 
(Kingery and Ghalambor 2001). There are no known occurrences of pygmy nuthatch in the Project area; 
however, the Project area is within the known range of the species the pygmy nuthatch may be present 
where suitable habitat is located. 


Pygmy Rabbit (Brachylaqus idahoensis) — BLM: Wyoming, Utah; State: Wyoming, Utah 





The pygmy rabbit is patchily distributed throughout the Great Basin and adjacent Intermountain areas 
including Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado. The species is restricted to areas having dense, tall stands of 
sagebrush and soil characteristics conducive to burrowing. The FWS has reviewed a petition to list the 
species range-wide, but found that listing of the pygmy rabbit was not warranted (75 FR 60516-60561). 
Pygmy rabbits are dependent on sagebrush, which composes up to 99 percent of its winter diet (WGFD 
2010a). Because of this dependence, pygmy rabbits are susceptible to fragmentation and degradation of 
sagebrush habitats due to fire, agriculture, development, grazing, and other human land uses (UDWR 
2011a). Transmission line alternative routes are located within the known range of the species and contain 
suitable habitat. In Wyoming, the species is likely to occur in the Project area in Carbon and Sweetwater 
counties. Pygmy rabbits have recently been identified in Moffat County in Colorado and may exist in 
sagebrush habitats crossed by the Project in other counties in the state as well as well (Estes-Zumpf and 
Rachlow 2009). Pygmy rabbits are not known to inhabit the Project area in Utah (Bosworth 2003). 


Redhead (Aythya americana) — State: Wyoming 


The redhead is found throughout most of the United States and Mexico as well as portions of Canada and 
Alaska. This duck inhabits almost any type of wetland from small, seasonal wetlands to larger semi- 
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permanent wetlands. Redheads feed on vegetative parts and tubers of submerged aquatic plants, 
muskgrass (Chara spp.), and aquatic invertebrates (Woodin and Michot 2002). The Project is in the 
species’ range and redheads are likely to occur throughout the Project area where wetlands are present. 


Ringed Crayfish (Orconectes neglectus) — State: Wyoming 


The ringed crayfish inhabits river drainages from Nebraska to Oklahoma and Missouri to Wyoming 
(WGFD 2010a). The species is not found in the Project area, but inhabits the Platte River system that may 
be affected from drawdown of water from the Platte River watershed as a result of project-related water 
usage. 


River Otter (Lontra canadensis) — State: Wyoming, Colorado 


The river otter occurs throughout the United States and Canada. The species is primarily present in states 
bordering the Great Lakes, Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, and the forested regions of the Pacific 
coast in North America. Bog lakes with banked shores containing semi-aquatic mammal burrows and 
lakes with beaver lodges are typical river otter habitat. The otter usually avoids water systems with 
gradually sloping shorelines of sand or gravel, residing more commonly in lakes, streams, and aquatic 
areas in cottonwood riparian, riparian shrub, willow, and marsh-swamp land habitat. The river otter 
occurs in river systems crossed by or near the Project area including the Green, North Platte, Yampa, and 
Colorado river systems (Boyle 2006) The species appears to be recolonizing its former range in Wyoming 
(WGFD 2010a). River otter occurrences have also been noted near Flaming Gorge in the Project area. 


Rocky Mountain Bighorn Sheep (Ovis canadensis canadensis) — USFS: Ashley and Uinta 
National Forests; State: Wyoming 


The Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep distribution ranges from southwestern Canada, south through the 
Rocky Mountains, Sierra Nevada, and desert mountains of the southwestern United States to Baja 
California and the northwestern mainland of Mexico. A portion of the Project area lies in the range of the 
Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep in west central Wyoming (Beecham et al. 2007). The species is likely to 
breed and forage in suitable habitat in the Project area. Refer to Section 3.2.7.4 for more detailed 
information about Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep in the Project area. 


Roundtail Chub (Gila robusta) -— BLM: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; State: Wyomin 





Colorado, Utah 


The roundtail chub is endemic to rivers and streams in the Colorado River drainage (Bosworth 2003). The 
species is threatened by fragmentation and loss of habitats and competition and predation by nonnative 
species. Roundtail chub currently occupy 45 percent of their historic range in the Colorado River Basin 
(WGFD 2010a). Current known distribution of the roundtail chub includes the Little Snake (Carbon 
County) and Green (Sweetwater County) River drainages in Wyoming (WGFD 2005a), the Little Snake 
and Green (Moffat County) and Colorado (Mesa County) River drainages in Colorado; and the Colorado 
River Drainage including the Colorado (Grand County), Green (Uintah, Emery, and Grand counties), and 
San Rafael (Emery County) rivers in Utah (UDWR 1998). Transmission line alternative routes are located 
in or cross the known range of the roundtail chub in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. The species is likely 
to be present in the Project area. One known occurrence is crossed by Link U400 where it crosses the 
White River. 


Sage Sparrow (Amphispiza belli) —BLM: Wyoming; State: Wyomin 





The sage sparrow prefers semi-open habitats with evenly spaced shrubs that are less than 6.5 feet high 
(Martin and Carlson 1998). The sage sparrow is typically considered big sagebrush (Artemisia tridentata) 
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obligate inhabiting pure stands as well as stands that are interspersed with bitterbrush, saltbush, shadscale, 
rabbitbrush, or greasewood. It is rarely found in mixed sagebrush-juniper (Juniperus spp.) except where it 
is adjacent to shrub-steppe habitat (Martin and Carlson 1998). Evidence suggests that sage sparrows 
abandon cheatgrass-dominated areas and areas where sagebrush has been removed (Martin and Carlson 
1998). The sage sparrow is found throughout the Project area during the breeding season (Beason et al. 
2008; Beason et al. 2005; Cerovski et al. 2004). The species is considered a common summer resident in 
Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). The species winters between central California, east to central New Mexico, 
and south to northwestern Mexico (WGFD 2010a). It is an uncommon permanent resident statewide and a 
common winter resident in southern Utah (Parrish et al. 2002). There are numerous known occurrences of 
the sage sparrow in the Project area in all three states and the species is known to breed and forage in the 
Project area. 


Sage Thrasher (Oreoscoptes montanus) — BLM: Wyoming; State: Wyoming 


The sage thrasher is a sagebrush obligate (Baker et al. 1976); however, the species is also noted to occur 
in black greasewood (Sarcobatus vermiculatus) and bitterbrush (Purshia tridentata) habitats (Reynolds et 
al. 1999). The sage thrasher is found throughout Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah in appropriate habitat 
during the breeding season (Cerovski et al. 2001). The species winters from central California, east to 
central Texas and south to central Mexico. The entire Project area lies in the breeding range of the species 
and suitable habitat is present. The species has been observed near transmission line alternative routes in 
Wyoming, particularly along Link W108. The sage thrasher is known to breed and forage in the Project 
area. 


Short-eared Owl (Asio flammeus) — BLM: Utah; State: Wyoming, Utah 


Short-eared owls can be found in all open environments in North America, especially in lowland areas 
where there is a higher density of low vegetation and rodents. They occur in native grasslands, extensive 
grassy areas of broad lowland floodplains, marshes and wet hummocks, and agricultural areas. The 
species also frequent areas intermixed with brush and woodland, provided there is ample open grassland 
to hunt. Short-eared owls tend to be found in the densest stands of grass (Glinski 1998b). They nest on the 
ground, sometimes in small colonies (Terres 1980). Short-eared owls eat mainly rodents, especially 
meadow mice, but also shrews, cotton rats, rabbits, pocket gophers, and bats. They also eat insects such as 
grasshoppers, June beetles, and cutworms in addition to small birds. The Project area is in the known 
range of these species and suitable breeding and foraging habitats are present. The short-eared owl is 
likely to breed and forage near transmission line alternative routes in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. 


Smooth Greensnake (Opheodrys vernalis) — BLM: Utah; State: Wyoming, Utah 


The smooth greensnake inhabits prairies, meadows, marshes, stream edges, and grassy upland areas. The 
species is rarely seen far from riparian areas (WGFD 2010a). In Utah, the smooth greensnake occurs in 
scattered localities in the mountains of central and eastern Utah (Bosworth 2003). The Project area is 
located in the known range of the smooth greensnake in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming (Redder et al. 
2006). Populations of the species in the Project area are geographically isolated from larger populations in 
the eastern United States (Redder et al. 2006). Suitable habitat for the smooth greensnake occurs in the 
Project area in Utah and Colorado and the species has been observed in the Red Narrows along Link 
U460 between the Uinta and Manti-La Sal National Forests. The smooth greensnake is known to occur in 
the Project area. 


Snowy Egret (Egreita thula) — State: Wyoming 


The snowy egret is primarily found along the coastal regions of the United States and throughout Mexico. 
However, there is an area of suitable breeding habitat found in northern Nevada and Utah into 
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southwestern Wyoming and a disjunct area in southeast Wyoming. In these interior areas, the species 
tends to inhabit willows along large rivers, reservoirs, grassy marshes, and wet meadows. The species 
primarily feeds on invertebrates, but will also feed on fish, frogs, toads, snakes, and lizards (Parsons and 
Master 2000). No known occurrences of snowy egret are located in the Project area; however, the species 
may be found breeding or foraging along waterways in the northern portion of the Project. 


Southern Bonneville Springsnail (Pyrqulopsis transversa) — State: Utah 


The southern Bonneville springsnail is a Utah endemic that is known to currently occur in six freshwater 
springs in central Utah, including four localities in Tooele County and one each in Utah County and 
Sanpete County. The species is found in aquatic habitats produced by springs in a wide elevation range 
from 5,830 to 6,740 feet (UDWR 2010a). One known Southern Bonneville springsnail population exists 
in the Project area in Thistle Creek along U.S. Highway 89 south of Thistle, Utah (Link U625). 


Southern Leatherside Chub (Lepidomeda aliciae) — BLM: Utah; USFS: Manti-La Sal and 





Uinta National Forests; State: Utah 


The southern leatherside chub in one of two taxa formerly known as leatherside chub that was recently 
split into two species based on genetic differences (Johnson et al. 2004). The southern leatherside chub is 
a small minnow native to streams and rivers of the southeastern portion of the Bonneville Basin. 
Observations of introduced leatherside chub populations have been found in the Strawberry, Green, and 
Freemont rivers in the Upper Colorado River Basin (UDWR 2010b). In Utah, the current known 
distribution includes Utah Lake and the Sevier River drainage (UDWR 2010b). Transmission line 
alternative routes are located in the known range of the southern leatherside chub in Utah and contain 
suitable habitat. The species is known to occur in the Project area. 


Spotted Bat (Euderma maculatum) — BLM: Wyoming, Utah; USFS: Ashley, Manti-La Sal 
and Uinta National Forests; State: Wyoming, Utah 


The spotted bat roosts in crevices on cliff walls and forages in open grassland, desert shrub, sagebrush, 
and mountain meadow communities (Bosworth 2003). The habitat is patchy and depends on the 
availability of cliff roosting habitat. It does not appear to migrate, but hibernates locally during winters 
(Bradley et al. 2006). The spotted bat is widely distributed throughout the Project area. The Project area is 
located in the range of the species and contains suitable habitat; the spotted bat is likely to forage near 
transmission line alternative routes in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. All three national forests contain 
suitable habitat for the species. 


Stonecat (Noturus flavus) — State: Colorado 


The stonecat inhabits riverine systems throughout much of the northern United States from Montana and 
Wyoming east to Vermont (Florida Museum of Natural History 2012). The species is not found in the 
Project area, but inhabits the Platte River system that may be affected from drawdown of water from the 
Platte River watershed as a result of project-related water usage. 


Suckermouth Minnow (Phenacobius mirabilis) — State: Wyoming, Colorado 


The suckermouth minnow inhabits river drainages throughout the Mississippi River Basin from Ohio to 
Wyoming in isolated populations also present in the Gulf Coast drainage (WGFD 2010a). The species is 
not found in the Project area, but inhabits the Platte River system that may be affected from drawdown of 
water from the Platte River watershed as a result of project-related water usage. 
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Swainson’s Hawk (Buteo swainsoni) — State: Wyoming 


Swainson’s hawk is widely distributed in the summer in the western United States. It is generally found in 
savannas, prairies, deserts, open pine-oak woodlands, and agricultural areas (Ehrlich et al. 1988). Grass- 
lined nests of large sticks and twigs are usually built in large trees, but may occasionally be located on 
cliffs (Ehrlich et al. 1988). Swainson’s hawks feed on small mammals, snakes, lizards, and large insects 
(Ehrlich et al. 1988). At least one threat to the species is the shooting of birds perched along roadsides, 
but they are also susceptible to pesticides on their wintering grounds in Argentina (Ehrlich et al. 1992; 
Glinski and Hall 1998). The entire Project area lies in the breeding range for the species. There are two 
known nest sites near transmission line alternative routes in Utah. One is located in Grand Valley along 
Link U490 and the other is located between Mona and Nephi along Link U650. The Swainson’s hawk is 
known to breed and forage in the Project area in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 


Three-toed Woodpecker (Picoides dorsalis) —- BLM: Utah; USFS: Ashley, Manti-La Sal 





and Uinta National Forests; State: Utah, Wyoming 


The three-toed woodpecker inhabits boreal and montane coniferous forests, generally above 8,000 feet 
(2400 meters) in elevation (Parrish et al. 2002). Typical nesting trees include alpine fir, Engelmann 
spruce, blue spruce, and white fir; wintering habitat also includes aspen forest (UDWR 1998). Three-toed 
woodpeckers are closely associated with infestations of spruce beetles (Dendroctonus rufipennis) and 
other scolytid beetles. This food source is particularly abundant after fires because it attacks trees that 
have been weakened or killed. Following the increased food supply, three-toed woodpeckers can be 
common at burn sites (Murphy and Lehnausen 1998). The three-toed woodpecker nests in the trunks of 
coniferous and deciduous snags and trees and shows a preference for trees with heartrot (Leonard 2001). 
It is primarily a resident throughout its breeding range, but often migrates elevationally throughout the 
year. The species can be found in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah; however, it is only present in the 
Project area in Wyoming and Utah. In Wyoming, the species is an uncommon year-round resident of 
coniferous forests (Cerovski et al. 2001). In Utah, the three-toed woodpecker is a permanent resident of 
the high-elevation plateaus in the south-central portion of the state, including Manti-La Sal National 
Forest (Bosworth 2003). The species is a management indicator species on the Uinta National Forest. 
Much of the Project area lies in the known range of the species and the American three-toed woodpecker 
is likely to breed and forage in the Project area. One known occurrence is crossed by Link U600 along 
Utah Highway 31 in Cottonwood Canyon east of Fairview. 


Townsend’s Big-eared Bat (Corynorhinus townsendii) — BLM: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; 
USFS: Ashley, Manti-La Sal, and Uinta National Forests; State: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 


The Townsend’s big-eared bat is a relatively common species that roosts in caves and abandoned mines 
and forages in sagebrush, pinyon-juniper, mountain shrub, and mixed conifer communities. It is highly 
associated with the availability of caves and mines. The Townsend’s big-eared bat does not appear to 
migrate through much of its range, but hibernates locally during winters (Oliver 2000). It is widely 
distributed throughout the Project area. Transmission line alternative routes are located in the range of the 
species and contain suitable habitat. Townsend’s big-eared bat is likely to forage in portions of the Project 
area in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. 


Trumpeter Swan (Cygnus buccinator) - BLM: Wyoming; State: Wyoming 


The trumpeter swan is the largest native North American waterfowl. Breeding habitat includes freshwater 
marshes, ponds, lakes, and occasionally rivers (Hansen et al. 1971). Nests are typically built in emergent 
vegetation, with surrounding water less than 36 inches deep, but are also found on muskrat structures or 
house islands with low human disturbance. Nests require approximately 330 feet of open water for takeoff 
and close proximity to large invertebrate populations. Most flocks of trumpeter swans are year-round 
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residents, only migrating short distances to ice-free waters (Mitchell 2010). The trumpeter swan is 
primarily found in western Canada and Alaska, but localized populations occur throughout the 
Intermountain and Rocky Mountain regions, including Wyoming. The Project area is in the known range 
of the trumpeter swan and potential habitat for the species occurs throughout the Project area. However, 
trumpeter swans are not known to occur in or in the vicinity of transmission line alternative routes. 
Transient trumpeter swans may occur in the Project area. 


Vagrant Shrew (Sorex vagrans) —State: Wyoming 


The vagrant shrew occurs from southern British Columbia and Alberta south to central Nevada with an 
isolated population in central Mexico. The species is considered rare in Wyoming because populations are 
limited in numbers due to dependence on vulnerable riparian habitat and ongoing loss of habitat. The 
vagrant shrew prefers areas with moist soil, leaf litter accumulation, and/or rotting logs in a variety of 
habitats including riparian shrub, meadow grassland, bog, and conifer forest. A portion of the Project area 
lies in the predicted vagrant shrew range in southwestern Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). 


Virginia Rail (Rallus limicola) — State: Wyomin 





The Virginia rail is found throughout much of the United States and northern Mexico, excluding the 
interior southeastern United States. The species breed primarily in freshwater wetlands, but may utilize 
salt marshes as well. Typically habitat contains shallow water with emergent cover and substrate with a 
high invertebrate abundance. Virginia rails’ primarily feed on small invertebrates and a variety of aquatic 
plants and seeds of emergent plants (Conway 1995). There are no known occurrences of Virginia rail 
located in the Project area; however, the entire Project area is located in the known range of the species. 
The Virginia rail is likely to breed and forage in suitable wetland habitats in the Project area. 


Western Red Bat (Lasiurus blossevillii) -BLM: Utah; State: Utah 


The western red bat roosts in trees and foliage in low elevation, riparian cottonwood forests. The species 
is migratory and spends winters outside of the Project area. In Utah, historical records indicate the 
presence of the species in Washington County, but none have been observed since the 1950s, which is 
believed to correlate with the replacement of cottonwoods with tamarisk (Tamarix spp.). The western red 
bat is very rare in Utah, but is known to occur in Washington, Carbon, and Utah counties (Bosworth 
2003). Some transmission line alternative routes are located in the summer range of the species in Utah 
and contain suitable habitat. The western red bat is very rare, but could potentially forage near 
transmission line alternative routes in Utah. 


Western Scrub Jay (Aphelocoma californica) — State: Wyoming 


The western scrub jay is found throughout the Intermountain west, much of California, and parts of 
Mexico and Texas. As its name implies, the western scrub jay inhabits scrub habitat such as oak, pinyon- 
juniper, brush, and chaparral as well as orchards and riparian woodland. Western scrub jays are 
omnivorous feeding on a mix of arthropods, fruit, and seeds depending on the time of year (Curry et al. 
2002). The Project area is in the known range of the Western scrub Jay and the species is likely to breed 
and forage in suitable habitats in the Project area. 


Western Small-footed Myotis (Myotis ciliolabrum) — State: Wyoming 


The western small-footed myotis uses a variety of habitats, from desert scrub, grassland, and sagebrush, 
to pinyon-juniper woodland, pine-fir forests, and urban and agricultural areas. The species hibernates 

during the colder months, either individually or in colonies. As with many other bats, the western small- 
footed myotis roosts in caves, mines, and trees. It forages in open areas, searching for small moths, flies, 
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ants, and beetles (Bradley et al. 2006). The range of the western small-footed myotis extends from 
western Canada, through the western United States, and into central Mexico (Bat Conservation 
International 2009e). There are no known occurrences of western small-footed myotis in or near the 
Project area; however, the entire Project lies in the range of the species. Western small-footed myotis are 
likely to forage near transmission line alternative routes. 


Western Snowy Plover (Charadrius alexandrinus nivosus) — BLM: Colorado, Utah; State: 


Colorado 


Inland western snowy plovers breed on flat, unbroken, barren to sparsely vegetated ground at 
alkaline/saline lakes, reservoirs, and ponds; riverine sand bars; and occasionally at man-made structures 
such as sewage plants, salt-evaporators, and agricultural waste-water ponds. The species winters along the 
Pacific coast and Gulf of California (Page et al. 1995). Nests are generally located near a conspicuous 
feature (Page et al. 1985), kelp, driftwood, clam shell, cow dropping, or tumbleweed on a barren 
landscape. Nests are simple scraped depressions on dry ground and lined with small debris located (Page 
et al. 1995) within 500 feet of water (Beidleman 2000). Though the snowy plover is present in Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Utah, in the Project area, the species is only documented from the Flaming Gorge area of 
Wyoming. There is suitable habitat available throughout the Utah portion of the Project area and migrants 
may occasionally pass through transmission line alternative routes. 


Western Spiny Softshell (Apalone spinifera hartwegi) — State: Wyoming 


The western spiny softshell is a subspecies of the spiny softshell turtles that are found throughout much of 
the eastern and central United States. This subspecies is found west of the Mississippi River to Montana 
and south to Oklahoma. Spiny softshell turtle inhabit rivers with quiet water and a bottom of mud, sand, 
or gravel. They can also be found in ponds, canals, and irrigation ditches with permanent water (Stebbins 
2003). There are no known occurrences of the western spiny softshell in the Project area; however, the 
extreme northeastern end of the Project area lies in the predicted range of the species according to the 
Wyoming State Wildlife Action Plan (WGFD 2010a). The Western spiny softshell may occur in the 
Project area in suitable aquatic habitats in Carbon County, Wyoming. 


White-faced Ibis (Plegadis chihi) - BLM: Wyoming, Colorado; State: Wyomin 





Great Basin populations of white-faced ibis typically nest in stands of hardstem bulrush (Scirpus acutus), 
Olney’s bulrush (S. o/neyi), and alkali bulrush (S. paludosus). Colorado populations are found in cattail 
and giant burreed (Sparganium eurycarpum). Foraging areas include adjacent flooded wetlands with short 
emergent plants (sedges, spikerushes, saltgrass, and greasewood) (Ryder and Manry 1994). The white- 
faced ibis has also been observed feeding in nearby irrigated crops, particularly alfalfa, in the Great Basin 
Valley (Bray and Klebenow 1988). The white-faced ibis winters in the southern United States into Central 
and South America (UDWR 2000). In Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah, the species is locally distributed 
and moves frequently in response drought and rain. Utah’s Great Salt Lake is believed to be the largest 
breeding colony in the world. In the Project area, breeding has been confirmed in Carbon County, 
Wyoming (Cerovski et al. 2004); important areas in Colorado during migration include Browns Park 
National Wildlife Refuge (Little Snake BLM Field Office) and Six and Fifty Reservoir near Mack (BLM 
Grand Junction Field Office) and potential habitat is present throughout Utah (UDWR 2000). White-faced 
ibis may occur in the Project area as incidental migrants, but are not likely to breed in the Project area. 


White-tailed Prairie Dog (Cynomys leucurus) — BLM: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; State: 





Utah 


The white-tailed prairie dog occurs from south central Montana south to northeastern Utah and western 
Colorado in arid grasslands and shrub/grassland habitats with less than 12 to 15 percent slopes. The 
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species is found in intermountain valleys, benches, and plateaus with diverse grass and forb cover 
(WGFD 2005b). White-tailed prairie dog populations are highly dynamic; however, abundance has 
greatly decreased since information has been recorded, likely due to changes in wildfire frequency, 
resource extraction, grazing, disease, predation, and fluctuation in availability of forage (Keinath 2004). 
Large complexes of white-tailed prairie dogs in Wyoming and northwest Colorado account for between 
50 and 75 percent of all white-tailed prairie dogs (Keinath 2004). A large portion of the Project area east 
of the Wasatch Mountains is located in the range of the species. Numerous prairie dog colonies are 
located near transmission line alternative routes throughout Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado. 


Willow Flycatcher (Empidonax traillii) — State: Wyoming 


Willow flycatchers breed throughout much of the northern and southwestern United States. There are four 
or five subspecies that are generally accepted. The southwestern willow flycatcher (Empidonax traillii 
extimus) is discussed in Section E.6.2.1 as it is listed as endangered under the ESA. Willow flycatchers 
inhabit moist, shrubby areas typically with standing or running water. They primarily feed on insects 
through aerial capture by hawking or hover-gleaning (Sedgwick 2000). The majority of the Project area 
lies in the breeding range of the willow flycatcher; however, no known occurrences are located in the 
Project area. The willow flycatcher may breed and forage in suitable habitats in the Project area. 


Wood Frog (Rana sylvatica) — State: Wyoming, Colorado 


Wood frogs are found from Alaska to Nova Scotia and as far south as Georgia and Alabama, but inhabit 
very little of the western United States. Disjunct populations are found in southern Wyoming in the 
Medicine Bow Mountains (Carbon and Albany counties) and in the Bighorn Mountains in northern 
Wyoming west of Sheridan. Wood frogs inhabit damp and shady woods and forests near clear streams 
and leafy pools. In colder climates, they may inhabit ponds in open grassy areas bordered by thickets of 
willow and aspen (Stebbins 2003). There are no known occurrences in the Project area; however, the 
Project area (Link W18) skirts the edge of the predicted range of the population in the Medicine Bow 
Mountains in Wyoming (WGFD 2010a). The wood frog may occur in suitable habitats in the Project area. 


Wyoming Pocket Gopher (Thomomys clusius) — BLM: Wyoming; State: Wyomin 





The Wyoming pocket gopher is primarily solitary, with limited distribution. Abundance and population 
trends of Wyoming pocket gopher populations are unknown due to limited data. Little is known about the 
Wyoming pocket gopher, but habitat appears to be dry, gravelly, shallow-soil ridge tops in greasewood 
communities. The species has been found on edges of eroding washes. Wyoming pocket gopher typically 
occurs on sites with 50 to 80 percent bare ground, little to no grass or litter cover, and where Wyoming 
big sagebrush is absent (WGFD 2010a). It is highly fossorial, living in underground burrow systems and 
tunnels (Keinath and Beauvais 2006). It is the only mammal that occurs exclusively in Wyoming where it 
is known from southeastern Sweetwater County and southwestern Carbon County (WGFD 2010a). 
Population integrity is directly linked to habitat quality, and local populations are potentially sensitive to 
habitat disturbance. Diet includes roots, tubers and surface vegetation, and the species is active 
throughout the year. Pocket gophers are ecologically important as prey items and influence soils, 
microtopography, habitat heterogeneity, and plant species diversity (NatureServe 2012). Transmission 
line alternative routes are located in the known range of the Wyoming pocket gopher and contain suitable 
habitat in Sweetwater and Carbon counties, Wyoming. The Wyoming pocket gopher is likely to occur 
near transmission line alternative routes. 


E.6.2.3 U.S. Forest Service Management Indicator Species 


This section includes species accounts for USFS MIS that are not USFS sensitive or assigned another 
status by federal agencies or states and were carried forward for detailed analysis. Species accounts for 
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USFS MIS that are also USFS sensitive species or assigned another status by federal agencies or states 
are included in Sections E.6.2.1 and E.6.2.2. 


American Beaver (Castor canadensis) — USFS: Uinta National Forest 


The American beaver’s distribution extends throughout North America except the arctic tundra, 
peninsular Florida, and much of the desert area of the Southwest, including parts of the northern edge of 
Mexico. Beavers inhabit permanent water sources and prefer low gradient streams, ponds, and small mud- 
bottomed lakes with damnable outlets. They occur in artificial ponds, reservoirs, and canals where food is 
available. Deciduous tree and shrub communities are typical habitats for the American beaver (Anderson 
2002). Given the wide distribution of American beaver they are likely to occur in the Project area. 


Elk (Cervus elaphus) — USFS: Ashley and Manti-La Sal National Forests 


Elk were historically widespread in Canada and the United States, now they are mostly restricted to the 
western states. Elk habitat use varies according to location, as they use areas such as alpine pastures, 
marshy meadows, river flats, and aspen parkland, as well as coniferous forests, brushy clear cuts or forest 
edges, and semi-desert. In mountainous regions, elk spend summers in alpine meadows and winters in 
valleys. On more level terrain, elk seek wooded hillsides in summers and open grasslands in winters 
(Senseman 2002). Refer to Section 3.2.7.4 for more detailed information about elk in the Project area. 


Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaetos) — USFS: Ashley and Manti-La Sal National Forests 


Golden eagles are widely distributed in the western United States and can be found in a variety of 
habitats. For hunting, the species prefers open ground or low hills where visibility is good (Ehrlich et al. 
1988; Glinski 1998a). Golden eagles nest most commonly on cliffs, but are also known to nest in trees 
and manmade structures such as telephone poles (Glinski 1998a). Nests from previous years are 
frequently reused. The species form strong pair bonds, frequently remaining with the same mate for 
several years, if not life. The golden eagle feeds primarily on mammals, but also will feed on snakes, 
birds, and large insects when mammals are unavailable (Ehrlich et al. 1988; Glinski 1998a; Terres 1980). 
The golden eagle is a year round resident of the Project area and there are numerous known occurrences 
including nest sites near transmission line alternative routes. 


Lincoln’s Sparrow (Melospiza lincolInii) - USFS: Ashley National Forest 


The Lincoln’s sparrow is relatively common in the western United States with a breeding range from 
western and central Alaska across Canada through northern Saskatchewan to Labrador, south to southern 
California, southwestern United States, southern Alberta, central Saskatchewan, central Michigan, New 
England, and Nova Scotia. A non-breeding range exists in the southern United States and move south 
regularly to Honduras, to central Panama; and the West Indies. Terrestrial habitats of the Lincoln’s 
sparrow include herbaceous grassland, old field, chaparral/shrubland, and conifer woodland. Bogs, wet 
meadows, riparian thickets, shrubby forest edge, marshes, brushy fields and jack plain barrens are all 
suitable habitats mostly in northern and montane areas. Lincoln’s sparrow nests are found on the ground 
in areas with concealing vegetation or in low shrubs (NatureServe 2011). Due to the wide distribution of 
the Lincoln’s sparrow, it is likely to occur in the Project area. 


Macroinvertebrates (aquatic) - USFS: Ashley and Manti-La Sal National Forests 


The term macroinvertebrates encompasses a wide variety of benthic organisms. The group includes 
aquatic insects such as mayflies, caddis flies, daphnia, cyclops, and stoneflies), mollusks, and worms 
(Smith 2008). These species serve a food for much of the vertebrate life inhabiting the rivers and lakes of 
the national forests. Aquatic macroinvertebrates are considered a MIS for both the Ashley and Manti-La 
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Sal National Forests. Macroinvertebrates inhabit all waterways that may be crossed transmission line 
alternative routes. 


Mule Deer (Odocoileus hemionus) — USFS: Ashley and Manti-La Sal National Forests 


Mule deer occur across most of North America west of the 100 meridian from 23 to 60 degrees north. 
Mule deer occupy a variety of habitat types in mountains and lowlands, including forests, woodlands, 
forest edges, shrublands, grasslands with shrubs, and residential areas. Regions with successional 
vegetation, near agricultural lands are preferred habitat. In winter, mule deer can be found on warmer 
slopes and areas with minimal snow accumulation (Andersen and Wallmo 1984). Refer to Section 3.2.7.4 
for more detailed information about mule deer in the Project area. 


Red-naped Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus nuchalis) — USFS: Ashley National Forest 


As with other sapsuckers, the red-naped sapsucker drills parallel rows of holes (sap wells) into the phloem 
and xylem of conifers and quaking aspens (Populus tremuloides) (Walters et al. 2002). This small 
woodpecker is a keystone forest species: its abandoned nest holes are used by mountain bluebirds (Sialia 
currucoides), northern saw-whet owls (Aegoliusacadicus), and northern flying squirrels (Glaucomys 
sabrinus). A variety of insects and other bird species use its sap wells, either for the sap itself or to feed 
on the insects drawn to the sap (Floyd et al. 2007; Walters et al. 2002). The rufous hummingbird 
(Selasphorus rufus) is closely associated with the red-naped sapsucker, often nesting near the 
woodpecker’s sap wells, a ready food source (Floyd et al. 2007). The red-naped sapsucker is a MIS for 
Ashley National Forest. No occurrences of the species are known in or in the vicinity of the Project area. 


Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodia) — USFS: Ashley National Forest 


The song sparrow has a vast breeding range extending throughout North America. Terrestrial habitats of 
the song sparrow include grassland, old field, shrubland, suburban and orchard, and woodlands; brushy, 
shrubby, and deep grassy areas along water systems and seacoasts; and marshes (cattail, bulrush, and salt) 
and are mostly in the northern and eastern portions of the song sparrow’s range. Forest edge, bogs, brushy 
clearings, thickets, hedgerows, and gardens are all typical habitat type (Arcese et al. 2002). The song 
sparrow is likely to occur along waterways in the Project area. 


Warbling Vireo (Vireo gilvus) — USFS: Ashley National Forest 


The warbling vireo’s distribution range extends from British Columbia across the vast majority of the 
United States excluding Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, wintering from northern Mexico to 
Nicaragua. Terrestrial habitat of the warbling vireo includes hardwood forest, mixed forest, savanna, 
suburban and orchard areas, hardwood woodland, and mixed woodland. During migration periods, open 
deciduous and mixed deciduous-coniferous woodland, riparian forest and thickets, pine-oak association, 
orchards, and parks are suitable warbling vireo habitat. In winter, a wide variety of forest, woodland and 
scrub habitats are utilized (Gardali and Ballard 2000). Given the wide and diverse habitat distribution of 
the warbling vireo, it is likely to occur in the Project area. 
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E.7 Seasonal Restrictions for Special Status Plants 


Seasonal restrictions to protect special status plants and their pollinators are not typically identified in 
BLM RMPs or USFS LRMPs. However, the FWS Draft Energy Development Management Guidelines 
for Sclerocactus wetlandicus and Sclerocactus brevispinus Core Conservation Areas identifies the 
following seasonal restriction recommendation in Level | Sclerocactus Core Conservation Areas: 


= Ground-disturbing activities would occur outside of the flowering season, typically late April to 
mid-May, in Sclerocactus core habitat, as defined by the FWS, to avoid adverse impacts on 
Sclerocactus reproductive success related to fugitive dust and pollinator disturbance. 


Any seasonal restrictions intended to reduce potential effects on plant species listed under the ESA would 
be consistent with the conservation measures developed during Section 7 consultation between BLM and 
FWS. 


E.8 Seasonal Restrictions for Wildlife 


Seasonal restrictions to protect wildlife are identified in BLM RMPs, USFS LRMPs, state wildlife 
management plans, and in agency guidelines relevant to the Project area and are described in Selective 
Mitigation Measure 12 (Section 3.2.7.4.3). Table E-11 summarizes relevant seasonal wildlife restrictions 
from applicable plans, sometimes with overlapping jurisdiction, by combining the earliest and latest dates 
identified for each species by applicable agency plans in each state. These dates represent the maximum 
length that restrictions would be necessary to provide adequate protections to wildlife during sensitive 
periods and comply with applicable plans and management recommendations. Seasonal restrictions for 
nesting raptors (Tables E-12 to E-14) were adopted from statewide plans and BLM RMPs. Seasonal 
restrictions and survey requirements for migratory birds are described in Design Feature 6 and Design 
Feature 7 (Section 3.2.8.4). 
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TABLE E-11 
SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 
Agency Applicable Plan Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


Soils 

Exception: An exception could be granted if 
the operator can provide a plan of development 
demonstrating that the proposed action would 
be properly designed and constructed to 
support the anticipated types and levels of use. 
Roads must be designed to meet BLM road 
standards for drainage control and surfaced to 
support heavy equipment and tractor trailers. 
Adjustments to the timing restriction could be 
considered by the Field Manager on a case-by- 
case basis, depending on current soil and 
weather conditions. 

Modification: None 

Waiver: None 

Exception: An exception could be granted if 
the operator can provide a plan of development 
demonstrating that the proposed action would 
be properly designed and constructed to 
support the anticipated types and levels of use. 
Roads must be designed to meet BLM road 
standards for drainage control and surfaced to 
support heavy equipment and tractor trailers. 
Adjustments to the timing restriction could be 
considered by the Field Manager on a case-by- 
case basis, depending on current soil and 
weather conditions. 

Modification: None 

Waiver: None 


: BLM approved ground-disturbing activities are 
Bureau of Land Mop inlets For slopes greater not allowed from November | to April 30. This 
Resource : Sete : 
Management Manabament Pin than 30 percent in the | restriction includes heavy equipment traffic on 
(BLM) (RMP) Bookcliffs existing roads associated with drilling 
operations. 


No ground-disturbing activities are allowed 
during the period from December | to May 31. 
This restriction includes heavy equipment traffic 
on existing roads associated with drilling 
operations. 


Moab Field Office Saline soils in the 
RMP Mancos Shale 


Special Status Plants 
Jones’ Cycladenia 


Moab Field Office eS Oe Preclude construction activities from May 15 


plants and suitable : : : 
RMP habkat through June 30 in occupied habitat. 
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B 
B 
B 


LM 
LM 
LM 
LM 


Little Snake Field 
Office RMP 


Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 


Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 


Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 


Little Snake Field 
Office RMP 


TABLE E-11 


SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 
Agency Applicable Plan Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


All new pipelines and 
other controlled 
surface uses crossing 
any critical or 
occupied habitat of 
the Colorado River 
fishes 


Within 0.25 mile of 
perimeter of 
occupied Colombian 
sharp-tailed grouse 
leks 

In suitable sharp- 
tailed grouse nesting 
and early brood 
rearing habitat, and 
within | mile of the 
perimeter of a sharp- 
tailed grouse lek, or 
in identified sharp- 
tailed grouse nesting 
and early brood 
rearing habitat 


Delineated sharp- 
tailed grouse winter 
concentration areas 


Within a 0.25 mile 
radius of a lek site, in 
mapped Colorado 
Parks and Wildlife 
habitat 
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Special Status Wildlife 
Colorado River Fishes 


No work in the active river channel will take 
place between July 1 and September 30 to 
prevent adverse effects from sedimentation 
during spawning; also, no work will take place 
when larval fishes are drifting in the river 
channel. 


Columbian Sharp-tailed Grouse 


Disruptive activities are prohibited between 6:00 
p.m. and 9:00 a.m. from March 1 to May 20 


Avoid ground-disturbing and disruptive 
activities, geophysical surveys, and organized 
recreational activities (events) that require a 
special use permit from March | to July 15. 


Ground-disturbing and disruptive activities are 
prohibited during the period of November 15 to 
March 14 for the protection of sharp-tailed 
grouse winter concentration areas. 


Nesting habitat will be closed to ground- 
disturbing activities from March | to June 30. 
Crucial winter habitat will be closed from 
December 16 to March 15. 
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Exception, waiver, or modification of this 
limitation in any year may be approved in 
writing, including documented supporting 
analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 


Exception, waiver, or modification of this 
limitation in any year may be approved in 
writing, including documented supporting 
analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 


Exception, waiver, or modification of this 
limitation in any year may be approved in 
writing, including documented supporting 
analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 


Exceptions will be granted according to criteria 
established in Appendix B of the RMP. 
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TABLE E-11 


SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 
Agency Applicable Plan Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


Sage-grouse 
nesting/early brood- 
rearing habitat in 
core areas 


Instruction 
Memorandum No. 
WY-2012-019 


Sage-grouse 
nesting/early brood- 
rearing habitat in 
connectivity areas 


Instruction 
Memorandum No. 
WY-2012-019 


Sage-grouse 
nesting/early brood- 
rearing habitat 
outside core or 
connectivity areas 


Instruction 
Memorandum No. 
WY-2012-019 


Sage-grouse late 
brood-rearing and 
winter concentration 


Instruction 
Memorandum No. 


WY-2012-019 
areas 
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Sage-grouse 
Surface disturbing and/or disruptive activities 
are prohibited from March 15 to June 30 to 
protect sage-grouse nesting and early brood 
rearing habitat. 


Apply this restriction to all nesting and early 
brood-rearing habitats inside core areas 
regardless of distance from the lek. Where 
credible data support different timeframes for 
this seasonal restriction, dates may be expanded 
by up to 14 days prior to or subsequent to the 
above dates. 

Surface disturbing and/or disruptive activities 
are prohibited from March 15 to June 30 to 
protect nesting and early brood-rearing habitats 
within 4 miles of the lek or lek perimeter of any 
occupied sage-grouse lek in identified 
connectivity areas. Where credible data support 
different timeframes for this seasonal restriction, 
dates may be expanded by up to 14 days prior to 
or subsequent to the above dates. 

Surface disturbing and/or disruptive activities 
are prohibited from March 15 to June 30 to 
protect sage-grouse nesting and early brood 
rearing habitats within 2 miles of the lek or lek 
perimeter of any occupied lek located outside 
core or connectivity areas. Where credible data 
support different timeframes for this seasonal 
restriction, dates may be expanded by up to 14 
days prior to or subsequent to the above dates. 
Surface disturbing and/or disruptive activities in 
sage-grouse winter concentration areas are 
prohibited from 

December | to March 14 to protect core 
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Exceptions to lease stipulations, conditions of 
approval, and terms and conditions, etc. will 
continue to be considered on a case-by-case 
basis consistent with approved RMPs and other 
BLM policy and regulations as they relate to 
exceptions. 


Exceptions to lease stipulations, conditions of 
approval, and terms and conditions, etc. will 
continue to be considered on a case-by-case 
basis consistent with approved RMPs and other 
BLM policy and regulations as they relate to 
exceptions. 


Exceptions to lease stipulations, conditions of 
approval, and terms and conditions, etc. will 
continue to be considered on a case-by-case 
basis consistent with approved RMPs and other 
BLM policy and regulations as they relate to 
exceptions. 


Exceptions to lease stipulations, conditions of 
approval, and terms and conditions, etc. will 
continue to be considered on a case-by-case 
basis consistent with approved RMPs and other 
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Outside of the 0.6 
mile perimeter of a 
lek in core areas 

Executive Order for | where breeding, 

Greater Sage-grouse | nesting and early 

in Wyoming, 2011 brood-rearing habitat 
is present; unsuitable 
habitat; winter 
concentration areas 


State of 
Wyoming 
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SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 
Agency Applicable Plan Restriction Applies 


populations of sage-grouse that use these winter | BLM policy and regulations as they relate to 
concentration habitats. exceptions. 


While the bulk of winter and late brood rearing 
habitat necessary to support core area 
populations is available in core population areas, 
it may be necessary to protect additional areas of 
winter concentration that are not located in the 
current core area boundaries. 


Appropriate seasonal timing restrictions and 
habitat protection measures must be considered 
and evaluated where winter concentration areas 
or important late brood-rearing areas are 
identified as supporting populations of greater 
sage-grouse that attend leks in core. 

Activity (Note: production and maintenance 
activity exempted) will be allowed from July to 
March 14 outside of the 0.6 mile perimeter of a 
lek in core areas where breeding, nesting and 
early brood-rearing habitat is present. 


In areas used solely as winter concentration 
areas, exploration and development activity will 
be allowed March 14 to December 1. 


Activities in unsuitable habitat may also be 
approved year-round (including March 15 to 
June 30) on a case-by-case basis (except in 
specific areas where credible data shows 
calendar deviation). Activities may be allowed 
during seasonal closure periods as determined 
on a case-by-case basis. 


While the bulk of winter habitat necessary to 
support core sage-grouse populations likely 
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TABLE E-11 


SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 


Applicable Plan Restriction Applies 


Outside 0.6 miles of 
the perimeter of 
occupied sage-grouse 
leks 


Executive Order for 
Greater Sage-grouse 
in Wyoming, 2011 


State of 
Wyoming 


Within 4 miles of an 
occupied lek; 
unsuitable habitat. 


Executive Order for 
Greater Sage-grouse 
in Wyoming, 2011 


State of 
Wyoming 


Colorado Greater 
Sage-grouse 
Conservation Plan 


Colorado 
Division of 
Wildlife 


Breeding habitat; 
summer-fall habitat; 
winter habitat 


Colorado Greater 
Sage-grouse 
Conservation Plan 


Colorado 
Division of 
Wildlife 


Lek habitat 
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occurs inside Core Population Areas, seasonal 
stipulations (December | to March 14) should 
be considered in locations outside Core 
Population Areas where they have been 
identified as winter concentration areas 
necessary for supporting biologically significant 
numbers of sage-grouse nesting in Core 
Population Areas. All efforts should he made to 
minimize disturbance to mature sagebrush cover 
in identified winter concentration areas. 

New noise levels, at the perimeter of a lek, 
should not exceed 10 decibels above ambient 
noise (existing activity included) from 6:00 p.m. 
to 5:00 am. During the initiation of breeding 
(March | to May 15). Ambient noise levels 
should be determined by measurements taken at 
the perimeter of a lek at sunrise. 

Vegetation removal should be limited to the 
minimum disturbance required by the project. 
All topsoil stripping and vegetation removal in 
suitable habitat will occur between July 1 and 
March 14 in areas that are within 4 miles of an 
occupied lek. Initial disturbance in unsuitable 
habitat between March 15 and June 30 may be 
approved on a case-by-case basis. 

Avoid activities in breeding habitat (March- 
July), lek habitat (March to mid-May), nesting 
habitat (April to June), early brood-rearing 
habitat (mid-May- July), summer-fall habitat 
(July to September), and winter habitat (October 
to February) 

Any activities associated with anthropogenic 
features, or any other bird-disturbing activities, 
should be limited between sunset and 2 hours 
after sunrise. 
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Exceptions: Any exceptions to these general or 
specific stipulations will be considered on a 
case by case basis and must show that the 
exception will not cause declines in sage- 
grouse populations. 


Exceptions: Any exceptions to these general or 
specific stipulations will be considered on a 
case by case basis and must show that the 
exception will not cause declines in sage- 
grouse populations. 
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TABLE E-11 
SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 
Applicable Plan Restriction Applies 


Agency 


Conservation Plan 
for Greater Sage- 
grouse in Utah, 
2013 


Colorado 
Division of 
Wildlife 


Sage-grouse lek 


Conservation Plan 
for Greater Sage- 
grouse in Utah, 
2013 


Colorado 
Division of 
Wildlife 


Nesting and brood- 
rearing area 


Conservation Plan 
for Greater Sage- 
grouse in Utah, 
2013 


Colorado 
Division of 
Wildlife 


Winter habitat 


Within 0.25 mile of 
perimeter of 
occupied sage-grouse 
leks 

In suitable greater 
sage-grouse nesting 
and early brood 
rearing habitat within 
2 miles of the 
perimeter of an 


Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 


Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 
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Restriction 

Employ seasonal disturbance stipulations as 

follows: 

= Implement time-of-day stipulations during 
the season when the lek is occupied (e.g., no 
activity from 2 hours before sunrise to 2 
hours after sunrise). 
Avoid activities (i.e., construction, vehicle 
noise, etc.) that will disturb lek attendance or 
breeding from February 15 to May 15. The 


local Division of Wildlife Resources biologist 


should be consulted for time and distance 

determinations based on site-specific 

conditions. 
Avoid activities (i.e., construction, vehicle 
noise, etc.) that will disturb nesting or brood- 
rearing from April | to August 15. The local 
Division of Wildlife Resources biologist should 
be consulted for time and distance 
determinations based on site-specific conditions. 
Avoid activities (i.e., construction, vehicle 
noise, etc.) that will disturb wintering sage- 
grouse from November 15 to March 15. The 
local Division of Wildlife Resources biologist 
should be consulted for time and distance 
determinations based on site-specific conditions. 


Disruptive activities are prohibited between 
6 p.m. and 9 a.m. from March 1 to May 20 


Avoid ground-disturbing and disruptive 
activities, geophysical surveys, and organized 
recreational activities (events) that require a 
special use permit from March | to July 15. 


Exception, waiver, or modification of this 
limitation in any year may be approved in 
writing, including documented supporting 
analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 


Exception, waiver, or modification of this 
limitation in any year may be approved in 
writing, including documented supporting 
analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 
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TABLE E-11 


SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 
Agency Applicable Plan Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


occupied greater 
sage-grouse lek, or in 
identified greater 
sage-grouse nesting 
and early brood 
rearing habitat 


Delineated greater 
sage-grouse winter 
concentration areas 


Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 


Within a 4 mile 
radius of the 
perimeter of a lek 


Little Snake Field 
: 
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Ground-disturbing and disruptive activities are 
prohibited during the period of November 15 to 
March 14 for the protection of greater sage- 
grouse winter concentration areas. 

Avoidance areas for ground-disturbing activities 
between March | and June 30. The actual area 
to be avoided will be determined on a case-by- 
case basis, depending on applicable scientific 
research and site-specific analysis and in 
coordination with commodity users and other 
appropriate entities. 


The use of the following best management 
practices from the RMP will be encouraged for 
all ground-disturbing activities, and BLM may 
require implementation of some of these best 
management practices. Use of these best 
management practices becomes even more 
important once a disturbance affects 10 percent 
of the nesting habitat within a 4 mile radius of 
an active lek. As new best management 
practices are developed, they may be added to 
this list of best management practices or may 
replace some of those now listed. 


" Habitat Reclamation: 
e Use early and effective reclamation 
techniques, including interim reclamation, 
to allow sage-grouse habitat to be 
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TABLE E-11 
SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 
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Area to Which 
Agency Applicable Plan Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


reestablished as soon as possible. This 
may require multiple reclamation efforts. 


e 
of big sagebrush, that are appropriate for 
the disturbed site and its potential. 
Limit non-ground-disturbing activities during 
the breeding season, March | to May 1, to 
portions of the day after 9 a.m. and before 4 
p.m. 


Near active sage- 
grouse 
leks 


Little Snake Field 
Office RMP 


Use reclamation seed mixes, consisting of 
native bunchgrasses, forbs, and subspecies 


Little Snake Field : : 3 
Office RMP Crucial winter habitat | Closed from December 16 to March 15 


This area encompasses suitable sage grouse 
nesting habitat associated with Nest Habitat 
individual leks. This stipulation will not take 
effect until direct and indirect impacts on 
suitable nesting cover exceeds 10 percent of the 
habitat available within 2 miles of identified 
leks. 


Sage-grouse nesting 
habitat; within 2 
miles of identified 
leks Further development, after this threshold has 
been exceeded, will not be allowed from April 
15 through July 7. (Note: Development can 
occur until 10 percent of the habitat associated 
with a lek is affected, from then on, additional 


White River Field 
- 
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activity can occur from July 8 through April 14). 


Exception: The Area Manager may grant an 
exception if an environmental analysis and 
consultation with the Colorado Division of 
Wildlife (CDOW) indicates that the proposed 
action could be conditioned so as not to affect 
nest attendance, egg/chick survival, or nesting 
success. An exception could also be granted if 
the Applicant, BLM, and CDOW negotiate 
compensation that would satisfactorily offset 
the anticipated losses of nesting habitat or 
nesting activities. Actions designed to enhance 
the long-term utility or availability of suitable 
nest habitat may be excepted. 

Modification: The Area Manager may modify 
the size of the timing limitation area if an 
environmental analysis indicates that the 
proposed action could be conditioned so as not 
to affect nest attendance, egg/chick survival, or 
nesting success. Timeframes may be modified 
if operations could be conditioned to allow a 
minimum of 70 percent of nesting attempts to 
progress through hatch. 

Waiver: This stipulation may be waived if 
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TABLE E-11 


SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 


Restriction Applies 


White River Field 
Office RMP 


Sage Grouse Crucial 
Winter Habitat 


Within 2 miles of 
active sage-grouse 
leks 


Vernal Field Office 
RMP 


Moab Field Office Within 2.0 miles ofa 


BLM 
BLM 
EM RMP ik 
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This area encompasses sagebrush habitats that 
are occupied by wintering concentrations of 
grouse, or represent the only habitats that remain 
available for use during periods of heavy 
snowpack. No development activity will be 
allowed between December 16 and March 1. 
The CDOW has indicated that these features 
exist on public lands in the White River 
Resource Area but have not yet delineated 
specific areas that will be subject to this timing 
restriction. 


No ground-disturbing activities will be allowed 
from March | through June 15. 


Allow no ground-disturbing activities in 
occupied nesting and brood rearing habitat from 
March 15 to July 15 
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CDOW determines that the described lands are 
incapable of serving the long term 
requirements of sage grouse nesting habitat and 
that these ranges no longer warrant 
consideration as components of sage grouse 
nesting habitat. 


Exception, modification, and waiver language 
will be developed in cooperation with the 
CDOW after the affected areas have been 
delineated. 


Exception: An exception may be granted by 
the Field Manager if the operator submits a 
plan that demonstrates that impacts from the 
proposed action can be adequately mitigated or 
it is determined the brooding/nesting habitat is 
not active. 

Modification: The Field Manager may modify 
the boundaries of the stipulation area if (1) 
portions of the area do not include 
brooding/nesting habitat, or (2) the 
brooding/nesting habitat has been completely 
abandoned or destroyed, or (3) occupied 
brooding/nesting habitat occurs outside the 
current defined area; as determined by the 
BLM. 

Waiver: A waiver may be granted if there is no 
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TABLE E-11 
SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 
Agency Applicable Plan Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


active brooding/nesting habitat in the leasehold 
and it is determined the habitat has been 
completely abandoned or destroyed or occurs 
outside the current defined area, as determined 
by the BLM. 


Exception: An exception may be granted by 
the Field Manager if the operator submits a 
plan that demonstrates that impacts from the 
proposed action can be adequately mitigated or 
it is determined the habitat is not occupied 
during the winter season. 
Modification: The Field Manager may modify 
the boundaries of the stipulation area if: 
d ‘ ee ™ portions of the area do not include winter 
Moab Field Office Within occupied ANY, oe poundedisnrbing Bei es 10 habitat, or 
BLM ; : occupied winter habitat from November 15 to ‘ ; ‘ 
RMP winter habitat Manche 14 ™ the brooding/nesting habitat has been 
arch 14. 
completely abandoned or destroyed, or 
™ occupied winter activity occurs outside the 
current defined area; as determined by the 
BLM. 
Waiver: A waiver may be granted if the winter 
habitat in the leasehold has been completely 
abandoned or destroyed or occurs outside the 
current defined area, as determined by the 
BLM. 


Exception: The Authorized Officer may grant 
an exception if an environmental analysis 
demonstrates that the action would not impair 
the function or utility of the habitat for nesting 
or early brood-rearing activities. 
Modification: Season may be adjusted 
depending on climatic and habitat conditions. 
Disturbance could occur if the activity were 
proposed to occur in the buffer, but would 
occur in non-sagebrush habitat, (i.e., the 


Within 2 miles of a Allow no ground-disturbing or otherwise 
known greater sage- disruptive activities between March 15 to 
grouse lek. July 15 


Price Field Office 
RMP 
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Price Field Office 
RMP 


Salt Lake Field 
Office RMP 


Moab Field Office 
RMP 


BLM 


TABLE E-11 


SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 


Restriction Applies 


Sage-grouse 
wintering areas; 
crucial winter habitat 


Within 0.5 mile of 
sage grouse strutting 
grounds (leks) and 
crucial sage grouse 
nesting habitat; in 
winter crucial habitat 
areas 


Within occupied 
southwestern willow 
flycatcher habitat. 
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Closed seasonally between December | and 
March 14 


BLM will protect from disturbing activities 
within 0.5 mile of sage grouse strutting grounds 
(leks) and crucial sage grouse nesting habitat 
between March 15 and June 15 each year, and in 
winter crucial habitat areas December | through 
March 1. 


Southwestern Willow Flycatcher 
Unavoidable ground disturbing activities in 
occupied southwestern willow flycatcher habitat 
should only be conducted when preceded by 
current year survey, should only occur between 
August 16 and April 30 (i.e., the period when 
southwestern willow flycatcher are not likely to 
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activity could be allowed if it was not in sage- 
grouse habitat and did not in some other way 
disturb nesting or brood-rearing activity). 
Waiver: This stipulation may be waived if, in 
cooperation with Utah Division of Wildlife 
Resources (UDWR), it is determined that the 
site has been permanently abandoned or 
unoccupied for a minimum of 5 years. 
Exception: Upon review and monitoring, the 
Authorized Officer may grant exceptions 
because of climatic and/or habitat conditions if 
certain criteria are met and if activities would 
not cause undue stress to wintering greater 
sage-grouse. 

Modification: Season may be adjusted 
depending on climatic and habitat conditions. 
Waiver: This stipulation may be waived if, in 
cooperation with the state wildlife agency, it is 
determined that the site has been permanently 
abandoned or unoccupied for a minimum of 5 
years. 


Specific exceptions may be granted by BLM if 
the proposed activity will not seriously disturb 
the wildlife habitat values being protected. 
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Moab Field Office 
RMP 


Richfield Field 
Office RMP 


BLM 
BLM 
LM 


B Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 


TABLE E-11 


SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 


Restriction Applies 


Within 0.25 mile of 
suitable southwestern 
willow flycatcher 
habitat 


All ground-disturbing 
activities should be 
restricted within a 
0.25-mile buffer from 
suitable riparian 
habitats and 
permanent surface 
disturbances should 
be avoided within 0.5 
mile of suitable 
southwestern willow 
flycatcher habitat. 


Potential mountain 
plover habitat 
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be breeding), and should be monitored to ensure 
that adverse impacts on southwestern willow 
flycatcher are minimized or avoided, and to 
document the success of project-specific 
mitigation/protection measures. As monitoring 
is relatively undefined, project-specific 
requirements must be identified. 
Habitat disturbances (i.e., organized recreational 
activities requiring special use permits, drilling 
activities, etc.) will be avoided within 0.25 mile 
of suitable southwestern willow flycatcher 
habitat from May | to August 15. 
Unavoidable ground disturbing activities in 
occupied southwestern willow flycatcher habitat 
should only be conducted when preceded by 
current year survey, should only occur between 
August 16 and April 30 (i.e., the period when 
southwestern willow flycatcher are not likely to 
be breeding), and should be monitored to ensure 
that adverse impacts on southwestern willow 
flycatcher are minimized or avoided, and to 
document the success of project-specific 
mitigation/protection measures. As monitoring 
is relatively undefined, project-specific 
requirements must be identified. 

Mountain Plover 


Ground-disturbing and disruptive activities 
(including reclamation activities) are not 
allowed during the reproductive period of April 
10 to July 10 for the protection of breeding and 
nesting mountain plover. 
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Exception 


Unless surveys consistent with the plover 
guidelines or other methods approved by the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service find that no 
plovers are nesting in the area. Exception, 
waiver, or modification of this limitation in any 
year may be approved in writing, including 
documented supporting analysis, by the 
Authorized Officer. 
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TABLE E-11 


SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Within 0.5 mile of 
the identified 
mountain plover- 
occupied habitat 


Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 


Identified mountain 
plover-occupied 
habitat 


Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 


Identified mountain 
plover-occupied 
habitat 


Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 


Little Snake Field 
Office RMP 


Within 0.25 mile of 
all plover nest sites 


Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 


Within 0.5 mile of 
identified habitat 


Little Snake Field 
Office RMP 


Current yellow-billed 
cuckoo habitat 


Within spatial buffers 
(0.25 mile for 
burrowing owl and 
0.5 mile for 
ferruginous hawk) of 
known nesting sites. 


Moab Field Office 
RMP 
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Traffic will be minimized and Speed limits will 
be posted at 25 miles per hour (mph) on 
resources roads and 35 mph on local roads 
during the brood-rearing period (June 1— 

July 10). 


Traffic speed and traffic volume will be limited 
during nighttime hours from April 10 to July 10 


Work schedules and shift changes will be 
modified from June | to July 10 to avoid the 
periods of activity from a % hour before sunrise 
to 10:00 a.m. and from 5:00 p.m. to a % hour 
after sunset. 


Prohibit surface use from April | to July 15 


Western Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
Ground-disturbing and disruptive activities 
potentially disruptive to Western yellow-billed 
cuckoos are prohibited from April 15 to August 
15 for the protection of nesting Western yellow- 
billed cuckoos. 

Construction of roads, pipelines, and power 
lines through riparian habitat should not occur 
from June | through August 1. 

Raptors 


In habitat for raptor species, no surface 
disturbances or occupancy will be conducted 
during the breeding and nesting season (March 1 
to August 31 for burrowing owl and March | to 
August | for ferruginous hawk). 
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Area to Which 
Applicable Plan Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


Exception, waiver, or modification of this 
limitation in any year may be approved in 
writing, including documented supporting 
analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 


Exception, waiver, or modification of this 
limitation in any year may be approved in 
writing, including documented supporting 
analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 


Exception, waiver, or modification of this 
limitation in any year may be approved in 
writing, including documented supporting 
analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 


The boundaries of the stipulated area may be 
modified if the Authorized Officer determines 
that portions of the area are not critical to the 
mountain plover. 


Exception, waiver, or modification of this 
limitation in any year may be approved in 
writing, including documented supporting 
analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 


Exception: An exception would be granted if 
protocol surveys determine that nesting sites, 
breeding territories, and winter roosting areas 
are not occupied. 
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Agency 


UDWR 


Recommended 
stipulations 


Price Field Office 
RMP 


Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 


Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 


Little Snake Field 
Office RMP 


White River Field 
Office RMP 


TABLE E-11 


SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 
Applicable Plan Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


Within 0.5 mile of 
known ferruginous 
hawk nesting sites. 


High-value breeding 
habitat 


Big game (1.e., elk, 
moose, deer, 
antelope. And 
bighorn sheep) 
crucial winter range 


Big game (i.e., elk, 
bighorn) parturition 
areas 


Big game (i.e., mule 
deer, elk, pronghorn 
antelope, and bighorn 
sheep) 


Big game severe 
winter range 
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Restrictions on activities are recommended from 


February | to July! (UDWR 2013b). 
Migratory Birds 


Migratory bird nesting areas would be closed 
seasonally. Birds designated as BLM Special 
Status Species would have the highest priority. 


Big Game - General 


Ground-disturbing and disruptive activities in 
big game crucial winter range will not be 
allowed during the period of November 15 to 
April 30. 


Ground-disturbing and disruptive activities in 
big game crucial winter range will not be 
allowed during the period of May 1 to June 30. 


Crucial winter habitat will be closed to surface 
disturbing activities from December | to 

April 30. Big game birthing areas will be closed 
to surface disturbing activities for the following 
species and during the following periods: elk 
calving (April 16 to June 30), pronghorn 
antelope fawning (May | to July 15), and 
bighorn sheep lambing (May 1 to July 15). 


No development activity is allowed from 
December | through April 30. 
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Exception: Upon review and monitoring, the 
Authorized Officer may grant exceptions 
because of climatic and/or habitat conditions if 
activities would not cause undue stress to 
migratory bird populations. 

Modification: Season may be adjusted 
depending on climatic and range conditions. 
Distance may be adjusted if natural features 
provide adequate visual screening. 

Waiver: None 


Exception, waiver, or modification of this 
limitation in any year may be approved in 
writing, including documented supporting 
analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 


Exception, waiver, or modification of this 
limitation in any year may be approved in 
writing, including documented supporting 
analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 


This stipulation will be applied after the big 
game hunting season. In the case that hunting 
season extends later, exceptions will be applied 
through normal procedures. 


Exception: The Area Manager may grant an 
exception if an environmental analysis 
indicates that the proposed action could be 
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SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 
cae ee anne a | 
Agency Applicable Plan Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 
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conditioned so as not to interfere with habitat 
function or compromise animal condition in 
the project vicinity. An exception may also be 
granted if the Applicant, BLM, and CDOW 
negotiate compensation that would 
satisfactorily offset anticipated impacts on big 
game winter activities or habitat condition. 
Under mild winter conditions, when prevailing 
habitat or weather conditions allow early 
dispersal of animals from all or portions of a 
project area, an exception may be granted to 
suspend the last 60 days of this seasonal 
limitation. Severity of winter will be 
determined on the basis of snow depth, snow 
crusting, daily mean temperatures, and whether 
animals were concentrated on the winter range 
during the winter months. Exceptions may also 
be granted for actions specifically intended to 
enhance the long term utility or availability of 
suitable habitat. 

Modification: The Area Manager may modify 
the size and-timeframes of this stipulation if 
CDOW monitoring information indicates that 
current animal use patterns are inconsistent 
with dates established for animal occupation. 
Modifications may also be authorized if the 
proposed action could be conditioned so as not 
to interfere with habitat function or 
compromise animal condition. In addition, if 
the Applicant, BLM, and CDOW agree to 
habitat compensation that satisfactorily offsets 
detrimental impacts on activity or habitat 
condition. 

Waiver: This stipulation may be waived if the 
CDOW determines that all or specific portions 
of the area no longer satisfy this functional 
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TABLE E-11 
SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 
Agency Applicable Plan Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 
pF capacity. 


Elk 
™ No new construction activities will occur; 


* all activities will be conducted during 
Grand Junction Pik winter dange daylight hours only; and 
Field Office RMP " vehicular access on a daily basis will be 
limited to a single trip between December | 


and May I. 
=" No new construction activities will occur; 


* all activities will be conducted during 
Grand Junction Bik dalving etounds daylight hours only; and ok 
Field Office RMP ™ vehicular access on a daily basis will be 
limited to a single trip between May 15 to 
June 15. 
Exception: The Area Manager may grant an 
exception if an environmental analysis 
indicates that the proposed action can be 
conditioned so as not to interfere with habitat 
function or compromise animal condition in 
the project vicinity. An exception may also be 
granted if the Applicant, BLM, and CDOW 
negotiate compensation that would 
satisfactorily offset anticipated impacts on elk 
This area encompasses an elk production area. production or habitat condition. An exception 
Elk production areas | No development is allowed from May 15 may also be granted for actions intended to 
through June 30. enhance the long term utility or availability of 

suitable habitat 
Modification: The Area Manager may modify 
the size and timeframes of this stipulation if 
CDOW monitoring information indicates that 
current animal use patterns are inconsistent 
with dates established for animal occupation. 
Modifications could be authorized if the 
proposed action could be conditioned so as not 
to interfere with critical habitat function or 


White River Field 
Office RMP 
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TABLE E-11 


SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 
Agency ree Plan Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


Elk/Deer summer 
range 


White River Field 
Office RMP 


‘Draft EIS and LUPAs Energy Gateway South Transmission Project. = = ~—~—~—S—t=<C=C;<C;‘ <C;~S;*‘< OW Page B-236 EIS and LUPAs Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


This area is located in deer and elk summer 
ranges, which due to limited extent, are 
considered critical habitat in appropriate CDOW 
game management units. This stipulation will 
not take effect until direct and indirect impacts 
on suitable summer range habitats exceed 10 
percent of that available in the individual Game 
Management Units. When this threshold has 
been reached, no further development activity 
will be allowed from May 15 through August 15 
(Note: Development is allowed until 10 percent 
of individual game management unit summer 
habitat has been affected, then additional 
development is allowed from August 16 through 
May 14). 
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compromise animal condition. A modification 
may also be approved if the Applicant, BLM, 
and CDOW agree to compensation that 
satisfactorily offset detrimental impacts on elk 
production or habitat condition. 

Waiver: This stipulation may be waived if 
CDOW determines that the area is no longer 
utilized by elk for production purposes. 
Exception: The Area Manager may grant an 
exception if an environmental analysis 
indicates that the proposed action could be 
conditioned to have no additional influence on 
the utility or suitability of summer range 
habitats. An exception may also be granted if 
the Applicant, BLM, and CDOW negotiate 
compensation that would satisfactorily offset 
anticipated impacts on summer range function 
or habitat. Exceptions may also be granted for 
actions specifically intended to enhance the 
long term utility or availability of suitable 
habitat. 

Modification: The Area Manager may modify 
the size and timeframes of this stipulation if 
CDOW monitoring information indicates that 
current animal-use patterns are inconsistent 
with dates established for animal occupation. 
Modifications may also be authorized if the 
proposed action could be conditioned to have 
no additional influence on the utility or 
suitability of summer range habitats. 

Waiver: This stipulation may be waived if the 
CDOW determines that all or specific portions 
of the area no longer satisfy this functional 
capacity or that these summer ranges no longer 
merit critical habitat status. Waivers will also 
be applied to delineated summer range 
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TABLE E-11 


SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 


Restriction Applies 


Elk/deer crucial 
winter range 


Vernal Field Office 
RMP 


Moab Field Office 


RMP Elk/deer winter range 
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Activities that will result in adverse impacts on 
deer and elk within crucial winter range will not 
be allowed from December | through April 30. 


Do not allow ground-disturbing activities from 
November 15 to April 15. 
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occurring below 2,250 meters (7,350 feet) in 
elevation. 


This restriction will not apply if deer and/or elk 
are not present, or if it is determined through 
analysis and coordination with UDWR that 
impacts will be mitigated. Factors to be 
considered will include snow depth, 
temperature, snow crusting, location of 
disturbance, forage quantity and quality, 
animal condition, and expected duration of 
disturbance. 

Exception: This stipulation does not apply to 
the maintenance and operation of existing and 
ongoing facilities. An exception may be 
granted by the Field Manager if the operator 
submits a plan that demonstrates that impacts 
from the proposed action can be adequately 
mitigated or it is determined the habitat is not 
being utilized during the winter period for any 
given year. 

Modification: The Field Manager may modify 
the boundaries of the stipulation area (1) if a 
portion of the area is not being used as winter 
range by deer/elk or (2) if habitat is being 
utilized outside of stipulation boundaries as 
winter range and needs to be protected or (3) if 
the migration patterns have changed causing a 
difference in the season of use. 

Waiver: May be granted if the winter range 
habitat is unsuitable or unoccupied during 
winter months by deer/elk and there is no 
reasonable likelihood of future winter range 
use. 
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Deer and elk fawning 
and calving habitat 
(Bookcliffs and La 
Sal Wildlife 
Management Units) 


Moab Field Office 
RMP 


Price Field Office 
RMP 


Elk and mule deer 
crucial winter habitat 
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TABLE E-11 
SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 
Agency Applicable Plan Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


Allow no ground-disturbing activities from May 
15 to June 30. 


Closed December | to April 15 
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Exception: This stipulation does not apply to 
the maintenance and operation of existing and 
ongoing facilities. An exception may be 
granted by the Field Manager if the operator 
submits a plan that demonstrates that impacts 
from the proposed action can be adequately 
mitigated or it is determined the habitat is not 
being utilized during the critical period for any 
given year. 

Modification: The Field Manager may modify 
the boundaries of the stipulation area (1) if a 
portion of the area is not being used as fawning 
and calving habitat or (2) if the habitat is being 
utilized outside of stipulation boundaries and 
needs to be protected or (3) if the migration 
patterns have changed causing a difference in 
the season of use. 

Waiver: May be granted if the fawning and 
calving habitat is unsuitable or unoccupied 
during winter months by deer/elk and there is 
no reasonable likelihood of future winter range 
use. 

Exception: Upon review and monitoring, the 
Authorized Officer may grant exceptions 
because of climatic and/or range conditions if 
certain criteria are met and if activities would 
not cause undue stress to deer and elk 
populations or habitats. 

Modification: Season may be adjusted 
depending on climatic and range conditions. 
Waiver: A waiver may be granted if the winter 
range habitat is unsuitable for or unoccupied 
during winter months by deer/elk and there is 
no reasonable likelihood of future winter range 
use. 
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TABLE E-11 


SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 
Agency Applicable Plan Restriction Applies Restriction 


Elk calving and mule 
deer fawning areas 
located in the crucial 
summer habitat 


Price Field Office 
RMP 


UDWR 


In crucial elk winter 
range; calving areas 


Salt Lake Field 
Office RMP 


Elk rut in crucial 
winter and summer 
range and calving 
areas 


Recommended 
stipulations 


Grand Junction 


Field Office RMP Deer winter range 


Mule deer migration 
corridors in McCook 
and Monument Ridge 


Vernal Field Office 
RMP 


B Salt Lake Field In mule deer winter BLM will protect important wildlife habitat 
Office RMP range values from disturbing activities by restricting 
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BLM 
BLM 
LM 
LM 
LM 


Exception 
Exception: Upon review and monitoring, the 
Authorized Officer may grant exceptions 
because of climatic and/or range conditions if 
certain criteria are met and if activities would 
not cause undue stress to deer and elk 
populations or habitats. 
Modification: Season may be adjusted 
depending on climatic and range conditions. 
Waiver: A waiver may be granted if the 
fawning and calving habitat is unsuitable or 
unoccupied by deer/elk and there is no 
reasonable likelihood of future use. 


Closed May 15 to July 5 


BLM will protect important wildlife habitat 
values from disturbing activities by restricting 
seismic work, well development, new road 
construction, rights-of-way, and other disturbing 
activities (excluding maintenance activities) 
from December | to April 30, and calving areas 
May | to June 30. 


Restrictions on activities are recommended from 
September | to October 15. 


Mule Deer 
™ No new construction activities will occur; 
* all activities will be conducted during 
daylight hours only; and 
™ vehicular access on a daily basis will be 


limited to a single trip between December | 
and May 1. 


No ground-disturbing activities will be allowed 


from April 15 through May 31 mene 


Specific exceptions may be granted by BLM if 
the proposed activity will not seriously disturb 
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TABLE E-11 
SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 
Applicable Plan Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


seismic work, well development, new road the wildlife habitat values being protected. 
construction, rights-of-way, and other disturbing 

activities (excluding maintenance activities) 

from December | to April 15. 


BLM will protect important wildlife habitat 
TCAIC AAI values from disturbing activities by restricting 
Salt Lake Field Sine a seismic work, well development, new road 
Office RMP hep aa 8 construction, rights-of-way, and other disturbing 
activities (excluding maintenance activities) 
from April 15 to July 1. 


Recommended Mule deer rut in Restrictions on activities are recommended from 
: ‘ : : None 
stipulations crucial winter range November | to November 30 
Recommended Mule deer winter Restrictions on activities are recommended from 
: : : None 
stipulations range November | to April 1 


Mul iti so Se aes 
Recommended ee deer pareunion Restrictions on activities are recommended from 

: : in crucial summer None 
stipulations ‘ange May 15 to July 15 


Pronghorn 
No development activity is allowed in this area 
between May | and June 30. The CDOW has Specific exception, modification, and waiver 
White River Field Pronghorn indicated that these features exist on public language will be developed in cooperation with 
Office RMP production areas lands in the White River Resource Area but the CDOW after the affected areas have been 
have not yet delineated specific areas that will delineated. 
be subject to this timing restriction. 


Specific exceptions may be granted by BLM if 
the proposed activity will not seriously disturb 
the wildlife habitat values being protected. 


This restriction does not apply if pronghorn are 
Pronghorn fawning Do not allow activities that will result in adverse | not present or if impacts will be mitigated 
ground in Antelope impacts on antelope from May | through through other management actions. This 
Flat June 30. restriction also does not apply to maintenance 
and operations of existing facilities. 
Pronghorn fawning Exception: May be granted to these dates by 
grounds in the Field Manager if the operator submits a 
Moab Field Office Cisco Desert and Allow no ground-disturbing activities from May | plan that demonstrates that impacts from the 
RMP Hatch Point (LaSal 1 to June 15. proposed action can be adequately mitigated or 
Wildlife if it is determined the habitat is not being 
Management Units) utilized for fawning in any given year. 


Vernal Field Office 
RMP 
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TABLE E-11 


SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 


Restriction Applies 


Applicable Plan 


Agency 


Salt Lake Field 
Office RMP 


In antelope fawning 
areas 


Price Field Office 
RMP 


Crucial yearlong 
moose habitat 


Grand Junction 
Field Office RMP 


Bighorn winter range 
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BLM will protect important wildlife habitat 
values from disturbing activities by restricting 
seismic work, well development, new road 
construction, rights-of-way, and other disturbing 
activities excluding maintenance activities from 
April 15 to July 1. 


Closed seasonally December 1 to April 15 


Bighorn Sheep 
™ No new construction activities will occur; 


* all activities will be conducted during 
daylight hours only; and 
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Modification: The Field Manager may modify 
the boundaries of the stipulation area if a 
portion of the area is not being used as fawning 
grounds or if habitat is being utilized outside of 
stipulation boundaries as crucial fawning 
grounds and needs to be protected. 

Waiver: May be granted if the fawning 
grounds are determined to be unsuitable or 
unoccupied and there is no reasonable 
likelihood of future use of the fawning 
grounds. 


Specific exceptions may be granted by BLM if 
the proposed activity will not seriously disturb 
the wildlife habitat values being protected. 


Exception: Upon review and monitoring, the 
Authorized Officer may grant exceptions 
because of climatic and/or range conditions if 
certain criteria are met and if activities would 
not cause undue stress to moose populations or 
habitats. 

Modification: Season may be adjusted 
depending on climatic and range conditions. 
Waiver: A waiver may be granted if the winter 
range habitat is unsuitable or unoccupied 
during winter months by moose and there is no 
reasonable likelihood of future winter range 
use. 
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TABLE E-11 
SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 


Area to Which 
Agency Applicable Plan Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


™ vehicular access on a daily basis will be 
limited to a single trip between December | 
and May 1. 


Exception: Upon review and monitoring, the 
Authorized Officer may grant exceptions 
because of climatic and/or range conditions if 
certain criteria are met and if activities would 
not cause undue stress to desert bighorn sheep 
and Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep 
Closed seasonally April 15 to June 15 populations or habitats. 
Modification: Season may be adjusted 
depending on climatic and range conditions. 
Waiver: A waiver may be granted if the 
habitat is determined to be unsuitable for 
lambing and there is no reasonable likelihood 
of future use as bighorn lambing grounds. 


Desert bighorn sheep 
Price Field Office and Rocky Mountain 
RMP bighorn sheep crucial 

yearlong habitat 


Wild Horses 


Little Snake Field Nae ae rea d No drilling or development operations will be 
Office RMP permitted from March | to December 1. 
horse water sources 


limited to a single trip between December 1 
and May 1. 


™ No new construction activities will occur; 
* all activities will be conducted during 
Grand Junction . . daylight hours only; and 
‘ Wild horse foalin : 
Field Office RMP ° ™ vehicular access on a daily basis will be 
limited to a single trip between March | to 
July 1. 


BLM 
™ No new construction activities will occur; 
* all activities will be conducted during 
Grand Junction Wild horse winter daylight hours only; and 
BLM : : ; fait 3 
Field Office RMP range ™ vehicular access on a daily basis will be 
BLM 
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SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS IN SENSITIVE HABITATS 
[acer | acorn [ator | mae 
Agency Applicable Plan Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 





To protect wild horses in this area, intensive 
BLM White River Field Herd management development activities may be delayed for a NGHE 
Office RMP areas specified 60 day period in the spring foaling 
period between March | and June 15. 
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TABLE E-12 
SPATIAL AND SEASONAL BUFFERS FOR BREEDING RAPTORS IN WYOMING 


Bureau of Land Management 
Wyoming Ecological Services Field Office Rawlins Field Office 
Common Name 


Spatial 
Spatial Buffer Buffer 
(miles) Seasonal Buffer (miles) Seasonal Buffer 
Raptors of Conservation Concern 
Golden eagle January 15 to July 31 February | to July 15 
Ferruginous hawk March 15 to July 31 March | to July 31 
April 1 to August 31 April 1 to July 31 
0 
1.0 


Surface disturbing or 
other disruptive 
activities potentially 
disruptive to a bald 
eagle communal roost 
2 will be prohibited 
areas! within 2 miles of the 
communal roost during 
the period of 
February | to 
August 15. 
Surface disturbing or 
other disruptive 
activities potentially 
disruptive to identified 
bald eagle communal 
winter roost sites will 
Bald eagle be prohibited within 1 
SoasAlinal Saute mile of the winter roost 
fopet Aiea site from November | 
to April 1. No ground 
disturbing activities 
will be permitted 
within 0.5-mile of 
active bald eagle 
communal winter roost 
sites year-round’. 


Refer to National Rew 
¢ National Refer to National Bald 
Bald Eagle See National Bald Eagle 
Bald eagle ae Bald Eagle Eagle Management 
Management Management Guidelines ee 
es Management | Guidelines 
Guidelines ae 
Guidelines 


March | to August 15 April 1 to July 31 
Peregrine falcon March | to August 15 March | to July 31 
Short-eared owl March15 to August 1 March | to July 31 


Northern goshawk April 1 to August 15 April 1 to August 31 


Additional Wyoming Raptors 


Bald eagle 
communal roost 


Red-tailed hawk 
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TABLE E-12 
SPATIAL AND SEASONAL BUFFERS FOR BREEDING RAPTORS IN WYOMING 


Bureau of Land Management 
Wyoming Ecological Services Field Office Rawlins Field Office 


Spatial 
Spatial Buffer Buffer 
Common Name (miles) Seasonal Buffer (miles) Seasonal Buffer 


Rough-legged hawk 
(winter resident 


only) 

April 1 to July 31 
April 1 to July 31 
February 1 to July 15 


March 1 to July 31 
February | to July 15 
[Northern pygmy-owl | 0.25, | April ltoAugustl [| 
March 1 to July 31 
March 1 to July 31 
[Great grayowl | 0.25 | March 15toAugust31 [| 

SOURCE: Bureau of Land Management 2008b; U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 2012f 

NOTES: 

‘4 communal roost is defined as an area usually less than 10 acres in size that contains or has contained more than 6 bald 

eagles on any given night. 
The year-round buffer zone on ground disturbing activities of 0.5 mile of active bald eagle communal winter roost sites may 


be adjusted based on site-specific information through coordination with (including written concurrence) the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Wyoming Field Office. 


TABLE E-13 
RECOMMENDED SPATIAL AND SEASONAL BUFFERS 
FOR BREEDING RAPTORS IN COLORADO 
Spatial 


eg eae ice Seasonal Buffer! Buffer Seasonal Buffer! 


(miles) 


Raptor nesting 
sites; listed, 
proposed, and 
candidate 
threatened and 
endangered and 
Bureau of Land 
Management 
(BLM) sensitive 
except bald eagle 
and ferruginous 
hawks 


This area encompasses the 
nests of threatened, 
endangered, or candidate 
raptors. No development 
activities are allowed within 
0.5 mile of identified nest 
sites from February | 
through August 15, or until 
fledgling and dispersal of 
young (White River Field 
Office’). 
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TABLE E-13 
RECOMMENDED SPATIAL AND SEASONAL BUFFERS 
FOR BREEDING RAPTORS IN COLORADO 
Colorado | Colorado Department of Wildlife _| of Wildlife Bureau of Land | Bureau of Land Management Field Office” | Field Office” 


Spatial 
a a bea unee Seasonal Buffer! Buffer Seasonal Buffer! 
(miles) 
(miles) 


= = 


No development activities 
are allowed within 0.5 mile 
of identified nests from 
February | through August 
15, or until fledgling and 
dispersal of young. (White 
River Field Office’). 


sites; other than 
threatened and 
endangered and 
candidate 
threatened and 
endangered 
species 
February | to August 15 
(No development is allowed 
within 0.5 mile of identified 
nests from December 15 to 
July 15, or until fledgling 
and dispersal of young in 
White River Field Office’). 
Protect bald eagle 
Bald eagle concentration areas from 
Concentatonl ground-disturbing activities 
ited from December | to April 1 
(Grand Junction Field 
Office). 


February | to August 15 
(within 0.5 mile of 
identified roost sites or 
concentration areas from 
November | to April 15 
White River Field Office’). 


Active bald eagle 
winter night roost 
without a direct 
line of sight 


November 15 to March 15 


Bald eagle nests po October 15 to July 31 


Contact 

Colorado 

Department of | Contact CDOW 
Wildlife 


Bald eagle 


hunting perch February | to August 15 


(CDOW) 
No development is allowed 
within 1 mile of identified 
nests from February | 
through August 15, or until 
fledgling and dispersal of 
young (White River Field 


Ferruginous hawk February | to July 15 
Office’). 


Golden eagle December 15 to March 15 | February | to August 15 | 
March 15 to July 15 | February | to August 15 | 


February | to August 15 
Peregrine falcon March 15 to July 31 (March 15- July 1 in Grand 
Junction Field Office) 


150 feet March 15 to October 31 February | to August 15 
Northern goshawk March | to September 15 February | to August 15 
April 1 to August 31 February | to August 15 
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TABLE E-13 
RECOMMENDED SPATIAL AND SEASONAL BUFFERS 
FOR BREEDING RAPTORS IN COLORADO 


Colorado Department of Wildlife Bureau of Land Management Field Office’ 
Common Name 


: Spatial 
Spatial Buffer Seasonal Buffer’ Buffer Seasonal Buffer’ 
(miles) 


(niles) 

SOURCE: Bureau of Land Management 2011d; Colorado Parks and Wildlife 2008 

NOTES: 

‘Exception, waiver, or modification of this limitation in any year may be approved in writing, including documented 
supporting analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 

“Little Snake Field Office unless otherwise noted. 

Exception: An exception may be granted to these dates by the Area Manager, if authorization is obtained from the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service (through applicable provisions of the Endangered Species Act, Eagle Protection Act, or Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act) to harass, harm, wound, or kill in the context of active nesting attempts. An exception can also be granted if an 
environmental analysis of the proposed action indicates that nature or conduct of the activity could be conditioned so as not 
to impair the utility of nest for current or subsequent nesting activity or occupancy. The Area Manager may, also grant an 
exception if the nest is unattended or remains unoccupied by May 15 of the Project year. Modification: The Area Manager 
may modify the size of the stipulation area if an environmental analysis indicates that a portion of the area is nonessential to 
nest utility or function, or that the proposed action could be conditioned so as not to impair the utility of the nest site for 
current or subsequent nest activities or occupation. The stipulation may also be modified if the Applicant, BLM, and where 
necessary, other affected interests, negotiate compensation that satisfactorily offsets anticipated impacts on candidate and 
BLM sensitive raptor breeding activities and/or habitats. Modifications could also occur if sufficient information is provided 
that supports the contention that the action would not contribute to the suppression of breeding population densities or the 
population’s production or recruitment regime from a geographic reference area perspective. If a species status is 
downgraded, or if a species is delisted, the size of the timing limitation area may be reduced. Waiver: A waiver may be 
granted if the species becomes extinct or there is no reasonable likelihood of site occupation over a minimum 10-year period. 


TABLE E-14 
NESTING PERIODS AND RECOMMENDED BUFFERS FOR RAPTORS IN UTAH 
Spatial 
Spatial Buffer Buffer 
Common Name (miles) Seasonal Buffer (miles) Seasonal Buffer 

Known raptor nest 
sites (within 0.5 
mile of nests 
occupied in the 
past 3 years) and 
raptor crucial 
cliff-nesting 
complex habitats 


Closed seasonally between 
February | to July 15 (Price 
Field Office') 
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TABLE E-14 
NESTING PERIODS AND RECOMMENDED BUFFERS FOR RAPTORS IN UTAH 


All of Utah Bureau of Land Management Field Office 


Spatial Buffer 
Common Name miles Seasonal Buffer ( ) Seasonal Buffer 
These areas are classified as 
Category 2 for fluid mineral 
leasing, and off-highway vehicle 
use is limited to existing roads 
and trails to prevent significant 
disturbance to nesting raptors 
from March | through June 30 
(Fillmore Field Office) 


BLM will protect important 
wildlife habitat values from 
disturbing activities by 
restricting seismic work, well 
Active raptor nest development, new road 
sites , construction, rights-of-way, and 
other disturbing activities 
excluding maintenance activities 
from March | to July 15 (Salt 
Lake Field Office) 
| 0.50 
| 0.50 


Active and 
inactive nests; 
designated as 
crucial nesting 
habitat. 


No surface disturbing activities 
No surface disturbing or development is allowed 
activities within | mile of within 0.5 mile of identified 
identified nest sites from , winter roost sites from 
January | to August 31 November | through March 31 
(Moab Field Office’) 


Bald eagle 1 


March | to August 15 
(March | to September 30 
in post-fledgling areas 
USES’) 


Golden eagle 


Northern goshawk 


0.50 April 1 to August 15 


( 
0 
0 

Cooper’s hawk March 15 to August 31 

Ferruginous hawk March | to August 1 
Red-tailed hawk March 15 to August 15 


Refer to 
migratory 
American kestrel | bird April 1 to August 15 
guidelines in 
Table E-11 
Osprey 


) 
0 
50 
50 
0 
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TABLE E-14 
NESTING PERIODS AND RECOMMENDED BUFFERS FOR RAPTORS IN UTAH 


Bureau of Land Management Field Office 
Spatial 
Spatial Buffer Buffer 
Common Name (miles) Seasonal Buffer (miles) Seasonal Buffer 


Flammulated owl April 1 to September 30 


Gist hamea onl ee 1 to September 


Long-eared owl February 1 to August 15 


Northern saw- 
whet owl March | to August 31 


Short-eared owl March | to August | 


For all temporary actions that 
may impact owls or suitable 
habitat. If the action occurs 
entirely outside of the owl 
breeding season from March 1 
through August 31, and leaves 
no permanent structure or 

Mexican spotted permanent habitat disturbance, 

owl " Maree Aueys! , the action can proceed without 
an occupancy survey. If action 
will occur during a breeding 
season, survey for owls prior to 
commencing activity. If owls are 
found, activity should be delayed 
until outside of the breeding 
season (Moab Field Office") 

0 


50 
Netthotn py amy. April 1 to August 15 
owl 

25 


Eastern and 
Western screech 0. March | to August 15 
owl 


Refer to 


Common barn- eee February | to September 


owl 15 


guidelines in 
Table E-11 

SOURCE: Romin and Muck 2002 

NOTES: 

‘Exception: The Authorized Officer may grant an exception if the raptor nest in question is deemed to be inactive by May 31 
and if the proposed activity would not result in a permanent structure or facility that would cause the subject nest to become 
unsuitable for nesting in future years. Modification: Season may be adjusted depending on climatic and range conditions. 
Distance may be adjusted if natural features provide adequate visual screening. Waiver: This stipulation may be waived if, in 
cooperation with the Utah Division of Wildlife Resources, it is determined that the site has been permanently abandoned or 
unoccupied for a minimum of 3 years. 

Temporary activities or habitat alterations that may disturb nesting bald eagles will be restricted from January 1 to August 31. 
Additionally, where daily activities must occur in these spatial buffers, and are approved through subsequent consultation, 
activities should be properly scheduled to occur after 9 a.m. and terminate at least 1 hour before official sunset to ensure that 
bald eagles using these roosts are allowed the opportunity to vacate their roost in the morning and return undisturbed in the 
evening. 

3USFS LRMP Plan Amendment — Utah Northern Goshawk Project (2000) 

“Temporary activities are defined as those that are completed prior to the start of the following raptor breeding season, leaving 
no permanent structures and resulting in no permanent habitat loss. 
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E.9 Surface Use Restrictions for Biological Resources 


Many BLM RMPs, USFS LRMPs, state wildlife management plans, and agency guidelines relevant to the 
Project area identify restrictions on surface use (e.g., no surface occupancy, conditional surface use, or no 
surface disturbance) in addition to seasonal restrictions to protect plants, wildlife, and their habitats. 
Tables E-15 and E-16 summarize restrictions on surface use of lands to protect biological resources and 
exception criteria, if identified, from agency policies and plans relevant to the Project area. 
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NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable Area to Which Restriction 
Agency Plan/Policy Applies Restriction Exception 
Wetlands and Riparian Areas 


Exception: An exception could be authorized if: 


Bureau of 
Land Utah State Office Within 100 meters of 
Management riparian areas 


(BLM) 


Little Snake Field | Up to 0.25 mile from 

Office Resource perennial water sources (i.e., 
Management streams, rivers, springs, and 
Plan (RMP) seeps with perennial flow) 


Utah Riparian Policy states that “No new 
ground-disturbing activities will be 
allowed" 


No surface occupancy, if necessary, 
depending on type and use of the water 
source, soil type, and slope steepness. 
Soil/slope characteristics that would 
initiate this no surface occupancy 
stipulation include those soils defined as 
“fragile soils.” The following soil/slope 
characteristics are indicative of a 


potentially fragile soil: 


™ Soils rated as highly or severely 
erodible by wind or water, as described 
in Natural Resources Conservation 

Service (NRCS) soil survey reports. 

= Soils on slopes greater than 35 percent, 
particularly if they have one of the 
following characteristics: 

e asurface texture that is sand, loamy 
sand, very fine sandy loam, fine 
sandy loam, silty clay, or clay; 

a depth to bedrock that is less than 
20 inches (51 centimeters); 

an erosion hazard rating of high or 
very high; and 

a K-factor (soil erodibility 
potential) factor greater than 0.32. 


™ there are no practical alternatives or, 


* all long-term impacts can be fully mitigated, or 
™ the activity will benefit and enhance the riparian 


area. 


Grand Junction Rioariawanens No surface disturbance in riparian areas Nahe 
Field Office RMP P year round 
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TABLE E-15 


NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


real 
real 


Area to Which Restriction 
Agency Applies 


Within 100 year floodplains 
or within 100 meters of 
riparian areas. Also, no 
ground-disturbing activities 
in public water reserves or 
within 100 meters of 
springs. 


Grand Junction Riparian areas and Skippers 
Field Office RMP | Island 
Within 100 meters of 
riparian areas; within 100- 
year floodplains, within 100 


meters of a natural spring, or 
in public water reserves. 


Vernal Field 
Office RMP 


Moab Field 
Office RMP 


Price Field Office 


RMP Natural spring 


Within 100-year floodplain 
or 100 meters (330 feet) on 
either side from the 
centerline of the selected 
alternative, whichever is 
greater, along all perennial 
and intermittent streams, 


Price and 
Richfield Field 
Office RMPs 
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Restriction Exception 

Exception: An exception could be authorized if: 

™ there are no practical alternatives; 

= impacts could be fully mitigated; or 

™ the action is designed to benefit and enhance the 
resource values. 

Modification: None 

Waiver: None 


No ground-disturbing activities 


ee surface disturbance in these areas 
year ee ere | 

Ground-disturbing activities are 
precluded within 100 meters of riparian 
areas. Allow no surface occupancy and 
preclude ground-disturbing activities 
within 100-year floodplains, within 100 
meters of a natural spring, or in public 
water reserves. 

No surface disturbance or occupancy 
would be maintained around natural 
springs to protect the water quality of the 
spring. 


Exception: An exception could be authorized if 

™ there are no practical alternatives; 

= impacts could be fully mitigated; or 

™ the action is designed to enhance the riparian 
resources. 

Modification: None 

Waiver: None 


The distance would be based on 

geophysical, riparian, and other factors 

necessary to protect the water quality of 

the springs. If these factors cannot be 

determined, a 660-foot buffer zone would 

be maintained. 

Exception: An exception could be authorized if 

™ there are no practical alternatives; 

= impacts could be fully mitigated; or 

™ the action is designed to enhance the riparian 
resources. 

Modification: None 

Waiver: None 


No new surface disturbance (excluding 
fence lines) 
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TABLE E-15 
NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Plan/Policy Applies Restriction Exception 
reaches, and riparian areas 
Soils 

Landslide areas (i.e., Surface occupancy will not be allowed in 
identified soils are such areas delineated from U.S. Exceptions, modifications, or waivers to this no 
considered unstable and Department of Agriculture Soil surface occupancy stipulation may be granted by the 
subject to slumping and Conservation Service Order III Soil Area Manager. 
mass movement) Survey. 
Soil slump hazard areas 
Baxter-Douglas Pass Plateau | No surface occupancy stipulation 
Canyon 
Slopes greater than 40 
percent; unstable and 
Grand Junction slumping soils in the areas 
Field Office RMP | of Baxter Pass, Douglas 

Pass, and Plateau Creek; 

face of the Bookcliffs 


White River Field 
Office RMP 


Grand Junction 
Field Office RMP 


No surface occupancy stipulation; allow 
other ground-disturbing activities only 
after analyzing site-specific conditions 
and potential for safety hazards and 
reclamation 


No surface disturbance will be allowed 
Vernal Field For slopes greater than 40 unless it is determined that it will cause 
Office RMP percent undue or unnecessary degradation to 
pursue other placement alternatives. 
Exception: If after an environment analysis the 
Authorized Officer determines that it would cause 
undue or unnecessary degradation to pursue other 
placement alternatives, surface occupancy in the area 
may be authorized. In addition, a plan from the 
; ; operator and BLM’s approval of the plan would be 
Price Field Office | For slopes greater than 40 No surface occupancy required before construction and maintenance could 
RMP percent begin. The plan would have to include: 
= An erosion control strategy 
™ Geographic information systems modeling 
™ Proper survey and design by a certified engineer. 
Modification: None 
Waiver: None 
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US. Fish and 
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Service 
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NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable Area to Which Restriction 
Agency Plan/Policy Applies Restriction Exception 


Special Status Plants 


BLM Sensitive Plants and Remnant Vegetation Associations 


White River Field 
Office RMP 


In known populations of 


these plants No surface occupancy will be allowed. 


Exceptions, modifications, or waivers to this no 
surface occupancy stipulation may be granted by the 
Area Manager. 


Known and Potential Habitat for Listed and Candidate Threatened/Endangered Plant Species or Potential Habitat 


No surface occupancy will be allowed. 


Office RMP these plants 


Special Status Plant Species — General 
Clay Phacelia 
No new development in known occupied 
sites or within 650 feet of known 
occupied sites. Existing sites need to be 
surveyed to determine site boundaries 
prior to development site selection if 
development is to occur close to the 650- 
foot buffer area. 
Jones Cycladenia 
Preclude ground-disturbing activities 
within 300 feet of plants and suitable 
habitat 
Spineless Hedgehog Cactus 


: Prohibit surface disturbance in these areas 
Actual sites 
year round. 


Uinta Basin Hookless Cactus 


; Prohibit surface disturbance in these areas 
Actual sites 
year round. 


Clay phacelia 
conservation 
measures 


Within 650 feet of known 
occupied habitat 


Moab Field 
Office RMP 


Within 300 feet of plants 
and suitable habitat 


Grand Junction 
Field Office RMP 


Grand Junction 
Field Office RMP 
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Exceptions, modifications, or waivers to this no 
surface occupancy stipulation may be granted by the 
Area Manager. 


The decision to protect habitats by placing 
stipulations on disturbance type activities will be 
implemented by comparing activities proposed with 
areas identified for protective management. 
Applicable stipulations will be placed on projects 
that lie in the protected areas. 


The decision to protect habitats by placing 
stipulations on disturbance type activities will be 
implemented by comparing activities proposed with 
areas identified for protective management. 
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Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy 


Grand Junction 
Field Office RMP 


Moab Field 
Office RMP 


Moab Field 
Office RMP 


Vernal Field 
Office RMP 
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NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable stipulations will be placed on projects 
that lie in the protected areas. 


Area to Which Restriction 
Applies 


Actual sites 


Within 660 feet of white- 
tailed prairie dog colonies 


Within 660 feet of Gunnison 
prairie dog colonies 


Within 660 feet of prairie 
dog colonies identified in 
prairie dog habitat in the 
Coyote Basin Complex 
(which includes the Coyote 
Basin, Kennedy Wash, 
Shiner, and Snake John 
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Special Status Wildlife 
Black-footed Ferret 


Prohibit surface disturbance in these areas 
year round. 


White-tailed Prairie Dog 


Do not allow ground-disturbing activities 
within 660 feet of prairie dog colonies 
identified in prairie dog habitat (Note: the 
size of the habitat varies by alternative). 
No permanent aboveground facilities are 
allowed within the 660-foot buffer. 


Do not allow ground-disturbing activities 
within 660 feet of prairie dog colonies 
identified in prairie dog habitat (Note: the 
size of the habitat varies by alternative). 
No permanent aboveground facilities are 
allowed within the 660-foot buffer. 


Do not allow ground-disturbing activities. 
No permanent aboveground facilities are 
allowed within the 660-foot buffer. 


The decision to protect habitats by placing 
stipulations on disturbance type activities will be 
implemented by comparing activities proposed with 
areas identified for protective management. 
Applicable stipulations will be placed on projects 
that lie in the protected areas. 


Exception: An exception may be granted if the 
Applicant submits a plan that indicates that impacts 
of the proposed action can be adequately mitigated 
or, if due to the size of the town, there is no 
reasonable location to develop a lease and avoid 
colonies the Field Manager will allow for loss of 
prairie dog colonies and/or habitat to satisfy terms 
and conditions of the lease. 

Exception: An exception may be granted if the 
Applicant submits a plan that indicates that impacts 
of the proposed action can be adequately mitigated 
or, if due to the size of the town, there is no 
reasonable location to develop a lease and avoid 
colonies the Field Manager will allow for loss of 
prairie dog colonies and/or habitat to satisfy terms 
and conditions of the lease. 

Exception: An exception may be granted if the 
Applicant submits a plan that indicates that impacts 
of the proposed action can be adequately mitigated 
or, if due to the size of the town, there is no 
reasonable location to develop a lease and avoid 
colonies the Field Manager will allow for loss of 
prairie dog colonies and/or habitat to satisfy terms 
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NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable Area to Which Restriction 
Agency Plan/Policy Applies Restriction Exception 


subcomplexes) and the 

Myton Bench Complex. 
Little Snake Field 
Office RMP 


In critical or occupied 
habitat of Colorado 
pikeminnow (Ptychocheilus 
lucius), razorback sucker 
(Xyrauchen texanus), 
humpback chub (Gila 
cypha), and bonytail (Gila 
elegans). 

Within the 100-year 
floodplain of the Colorado 
River, Green River, and at 
the confluence of the 
Dolores and Colorado rivers 


Within 0.25 mile of 
perimeter of occupied 
Colombian sharp-tailed 
grouse leks east of 
Wyoming Highway 789, 
south of Interstate 80, west 
of Wyoming Highway 71 
and Carbon County Road 
401, and north of Wyoming 
Highway 70 


BLM 
Moab Field 
LM 


B Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 
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Colorado River Fishes 


Require no surface occupancy 
stipulations. 


No ground-disturbing activities will be 
allowed. 


Columbian Sharp-tailed Grouse 


Prohibit surface disturbance/occupancy 
year round 


and conditions of the lease. 

Modification: The Field Manager may modify the 
boundaries of the stipulation area if portions of the 
area does not include prairie dog habitat or active 
colonies are found outside the current defined area, 
as determined by the BLM. 

Waiver: May be granted if, in the leasehold, it is 
determined that habitat no longer exists or has been 
destroyed. 


Exceptions that could adversely affect listed fish 
(such as bridge abutments) will require site-specific 
consultation with the FWS. 


Any exceptions to this requirement will require 
consultation with the FWS. Restrictions on surface 
disturbance in this critical habitat will be developed 
through this consultation process. 
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NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 


FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable Area to Which Restriction 
Agency Plan/Policy Applies 


Little Snake Field ]| Within a 0.25-mile radius of 


State of 
Wyoming 


State of 
Wyoming 


Colorado 
Parks and 
Wildlife 


Office RMP 


Executive Order 
for Greater Sage- 
grouse in 
Wyoming, 2011 


Executive Order 
for Greater Sage- 
grouse in 
Wyoming, 2011 


Colorado Greater 
Sage-grouse 
Conservation 
Plan 


a lek site 


Within 0.6 miles of the 
perimeter of occupied sage- 
grouse leks 


Outside 0.6 miles of the 
perimeter of occupied sage- 
grouse leks 


Within a 0.6-mile radius 
area around a lek 
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Restriction 

The no surface occupancy area may be 
altered depending upon the active status 
of the lek or the geographical relationship 
of topographical barriers and vegetation 
screening to the lek site. 

Greater Sage-grouse 
No surface occupancy. Other activities 
may be authorized with the application of 
appropriate seasonal stipulations, 
provided the resources protected by the 
no surface occupancy are not adversely 
affected. 
Transportation: Locate main roads used to 
transport production and/or waste 
products greater than 1.9 miles from the 
perimeter of occupied sage-grouse leks. 
Locate other roads used to provide 
facility site access and maintenance 
greater than 0.6 miles from the perimeter 
of’ occupied sage-grouse leks. Construct 
roads to minimum design standards 
needed for production activities. 
Overhead Lines: Bury lines when 
possible, if not; locate overhead lines at 
least 0.6 miles from the perimeter of 
occupied sage-grouse leks. New lines 
should be raptor proofed if not buried. 
On federal lands, the 0.6-mile radius area 
around a lek in breeding habitat could be 
defined as an area of no surface 
occupancy or avoidance area. Every 
possible opportunity to avoid or minimize 
the impact should be exhausted to prevent 
development in this area, but allowances 


Exception 


None 


Exceptions: Any exceptions to these general or 
specific stipulations will be considered on a case-by- 
case basis and must show that the exception will not 
cause declines in sage-grouse populations. 


Exceptions: Any exceptions to these general or 
specific stipulations will be considered on a case-by- 
case basis and must show that the exception will not 
cause declines in sage-grouse populations. 
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NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable Area to Which Restriction 
Agency Plan/Policy Applies Restriction Exception 


are provided. The 4-mile radius is not a 
no surface occupancy or avoidance area. 
It is an area of consideration where the 
disturbance guidelines should be applied 
when, and if, possible. 





= Avoid disturbance in the lek, if 
possible. The Applicant must 
demonstrate why avoidance is not 
possible. 
" If avoidance is not possible, use 
minimization as appropriate to the lek. 
= If minimization is not sufficient, 
mitigation is required. Mitigation 
should be calculated at a minimum of a 
4:1 ratio starting with the first acre 
disturbed. Mitigation must produce 
lands capable of supporting greater 
Ceascaion sage-grouse as habitat before the 
Plat for Greater proposed disturbance occurs, though 
State of Utah Sage shone in Lek birds do not need to be using the 
Utah, 2013 mitigated area. The Applicant of the 
; disturbance must demonstrate that the 
conditions have been met. 
New permanent disturbance, including 
structures, fences, and buildings, 
should not be located in the lek itself. 
No permanent disturbance within 1 
mile of the lek, unless it is not visible 
to the sage-grouse using the lek. 
Fences should not be located adjacent 
to leks where bird collisions would be 
expected to occur. If required, the 
construction of any fences near the lek 
should follow the standards identified 
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NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Plan/Policy 


Little Snake Field | Within a 0.6-mile radius of a 
Office RMP lek site. 


No surface occupancy 


No surface occupancy 


Area to Which Restriction 
Applies Restriction Exception 


in the NRCS fence collision risk tool 
(refer to NRCS/Conservation Effects 
Assessment Project Conservation 
Insight Publication Applying the Sage 
Grouse Fence Collision Risk Tool to 
Reduce Bird Strikes.) 

A disturbance outside the lek should 
not produce noise that rises more than 
10 decibels above the background level 
at the edge of the lek during breeding 
season. 


The no surface occupancy area may be altered 
depending upon the active status of the lek, habitat 
characteristics, or the geographical relationship of 
topographical barriers and vegetation screening to 
the lek site. 

Exceptions, modifications, or waivers to this no 
surface occupancy stipulation may be granted by the 
Area Manager. 


Vernal Field Within 0.25 mile of active No ground-disturbing activities year None 
Office RMP sage grouse leks round, 


Moab Field 
Office RMP 


Within 0.5 mile of greater 
sage-grouse leks. 


BLM White River Field | Within 0.25 mile of 
Office RMP identified lek sites. 
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All ground-disturbing activities will be 
prohibited on a year-round basis. 


Exception: An exception may be granted by the 
Field Manager if the operator submits a plan that 
demonstrates that impacts from the proposed action 
can be adequately mitigated. 

Modification: The Field Manager may modify the 
boundaries of the stipulation area if (1) portions of 
the area do not include lek sites, or (2) the lek site(s) 
have been completely abandoned or destroyed, or (3) 
occupied lek site(s) occur outside the current defined 
area; as determined by the BLM. 

Waiver: A waiver may be granted if there are no 
active lek site(s) in the leasehold and it is determined 
the site(s) have been completely abandoned or 
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TABLE E-15 
NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


ae nee nt | 
Agency Plan/Policy Applies Restriction Exception 
determined by the BLM. 


The BLM Authorized Officer can except, modify, or 
waive surface stipulations. BLM will coordinate as 
necessary with the appropriate agency or entity. A 
holder of a land-use authorization document can be 

No surface occupancy. excepted from the stipulation on a one-time basis. A 
modification can be a change in the language or 
provisions of a surface stipulation, either temporarily 
or permanently. A waiver permanently excepts the 
surface stipulation. 


Exception: An exception may be granted by the 
Field Manager if the operator submits a plan that 
demonstrates that impacts from the proposed action 
can be adequately mitigated. 


Price Field Office | Within 0.5 mile of greater 
RMP sage-grouse leks 


BLM 
Modification: The Field Manager may modify the 
boundaries of the stipulation area if (1) portions of 
the area do not include lek sites, (2) the lek site(s) 
BLM No surface occupancy have been completely abandoned or destroyed, or (3) 
occupied lek site(s) occur outside the current defined 
area, as determined by the BLM. 
Waiver: A waiver may be granted if there are no 
active lek site(s) in the leasehold and it is determined 
the site(s) have been completely abandoned or 
destroyed or occur outside current defined area, as 
determined by the BLM. 
LM 


Exception: An exception may be granted by the 
Field Manager if the operator submits a plan that 
demonstrates that impacts from the proposed action 
Moab Field Within 0.5 miles of a lek in If greater sage-grouse leks are discovered | can be adequately mitigated. 
B Office RMP sige-prolise Habit in sage grouse habitat, no ground- Modification: The Field Manager may modify the 
disturbing activities will be allowed. boundaries of the stipulation area if (1) portions of 


Richfield Field Within 0.5 mile of greater 
Office RMP sage-grouse leks 


the area do not include lek sites, or (2) the lek site(s) 
have been completely abandoned or destroyed, or (3) 
occupied lek site(s) occur outside the current defined 
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TABLE E-15 
NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable Area to Which Restriction 
Agency Plan/Policy Applies Restriction Exception 


area; as determined by the BLM. 

Waiver: A waiver may be granted if there are no 
active lek site(s) in the leasehold and it is determined 
the site(s) have been completely abandoned or 
destroyed or occur outside current defined area, as 
determined by the BLM. 


Exception: An exception may be granted by the 
Field Manager if the operator submits a plan that 
demonstrates that impacts from the proposed action 
can be adequately mitigated. 

Modification: The Field Manager may modify the 
boundaries of the stipulation area if (1) portions of 
the area do not include lek sites, or (2) the lek site(s) 
have been completely abandoned or destroyed, or (3) 
occupied lek site(s) occur outside the current defined 
area, as determined by the BLM. 

Waiver: A waiver may be granted if there are no 
active lek site(s) in the leasehold and it is determined 
the site(s) have been completely abandoned or 
destroyed or occur outside current defined area, as 
determined by the BLM. 


If Gunnison sage-grouse leks are 
Moab Field oe . discovered in sage-grouse habitat, no 
Office RMP WS rule or alee ground-disturbing activities will be 


allowed within 0.6 miles of a lek. 


Mexican Spotted Owl 


Little Snake Field | All protected activity : . 


BLM 
Survey two consecutive years for owls 
according to established protocol prior to 
: Within 0.5 mile of identified | commencing of activity. If owls are 
Moab Field oo L : : 
BLM nest site; in the designated found, no permanent actions will occur. If | None 
Office RMP ie cr, od c 
protected activity center nest site is unknown, no activity will 
occur in the designated protected activity 
center. 
BLM 


Price Field Office | Within 0.5 mile of known ple BEM sO ONES oa cxCEDE modify, ne 
No surface occupancy. waive surface stipulations. BLM will coordinate as 


Ree Moacan spoted: owl aes: necessary with the appropriate agency or entity. A 
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Applicable 
Plan/Policy 


Richfield Field 
Office RMP 


TABLE E-15 


Appendix E — Biological Resources Supporting Data 


NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Area to Which Restriction 


Applies 


If project activities occur 
within 0.5 mile of suitable 
owl habitat, dependent in 
part on if the action is 
temporary or permanent. 
(Note: Temporary activities 


are defined as those that are 
completed prior to the start 
of the following raptor 
breeding season, leaving no 
permanent structures and 
resulting in no permanent 
habitat loss. Permanent 
activities continue for more 
than one breeding season 
and/or cause a loss of owl 
habitat or displace owls 
through disturbances [e.g., 
creation of a permanent 
structure including but not 
limited to well pads, roads, 
pipelines, electrical power 
line]). 
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Temporary: If action occurs entirely 
outside of the owl breeding season, and 
leaves no permanent structure or 
permanent habitat disturbance, action can 
proceed without an occupancy survey: 

" Tf action will occur during a breeding 
season, survey for owls prior to 
commencing activity. If owls are 
found, activity should be delayed until 
outside of the breeding season. 
Eliminate access routes created by a 
project through such means as raking 
out scars, revegetation, gating access 
points, etc. For all permanent actions 
that may impact owls or suitable 
habitat 
Permanent: Survey two consecutive 
years for owls according to established 
protocol prior to commencing of 
activity. 

If owls are found, no actions will occur 
within 0.5 mile of identified nest site. 
If nest site is unknown, no activity will 
occur in the designated protected 
activity center. 

Avoid placing permanent structures 
within 0.5 mile of suitable habitat 
unless surveyed and not occupied. 


holder of a land-use authorization document can be 
excepted from the stipulation on a one-time basis. A 
modification can be a change in the language or 
provisions of a surface stipulation, either temporarily 
or permanently. A waiver permanently excepts the 
surface stipulation. 
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TABLE E-15 
NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable Area to Which Restriction 
Agency Plan/Policy Applies Restriction 


™ Reduce noise emissions (e.g., use 
hospital-grade mufflers) to 45 A- 
weighted decibels at 0.5 mile from 
suitable habitat, including canyon rims. 
Placement of permanent noise- 
generating facilities should be 
determined by a noise analysis to 
ensure noise does not encroach upon a 
0.5-mile buffer for suitable habitat, 
including canyon rims. 

= Limit disturbances to and in suitable 
owl habitat by staying on designated 
routes. 

= Limit new access routes created by the 
project. 

Prior to ground-disturbing activities in 

Mexican spotted owl protected activity 

centers, breeding habitats, or designated 

critical habitat, specific principles should 

be considered to control erosion. 


Mountain Plover 

No surface occupancy stipulations. The 

boundaries of the stipulated area may be 

modified if the Authorized Officer 
Little Snake Field | Within 0.125 mile around determines that surface occupancy will 
Office RMP all plover nest sites not harm the integrity of the nest or nest 

location. Implement controlled surface 

use and timing stipulation during 

breeding season. 

Southwestern Willow Flycatcher 


Moab Field Within 300 feet of suitable Activities will maintain a 300-foot buffer 
Office RMP riparian habitat from suitable riparian habitat year long. 
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Exception 


Exception: An exception may be granted by the 
Field Manager if authorization is obtained from FWS 
(through applicable provisions of the Endangered 
Species Act [ESA]). The Field Manager may also 
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TABLE E-15 
NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable Area to Which Restriction 
Agency Plan/Policy Applies Restriction Exception 


Western Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
Within 0.25 mile of any 
suitable yellow-billed 
cuckoo habitat 


Little Snake Field 
Office RMP 


Prohibit permanent ground-disturbing 
activities (no surface occupancy) 


No ground-disturbing activities will be 
Moab Field Within 100 meters of conducted within 100 meters of yellow- 
Office RMP yellow-billed cuckoo habitat }| billed cuckoo habitat (riparian areas) from 
May 15 through July 20. 


Big Game 
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grant an exception if an environmental analysis 
indicates that the nature of the conduct of the actions, 
as proposed or conditioned, will not impair the 
primary constituent element determined necessary 
for the survival and recovery of the southwestern 
willow flycatcher, and FWS concurs with this 
determination. 

Modification: The Field Manager may modify the 
boundaries of the stipulation area if an environmental 
analysis indicates, and FWS (through applicable 
provisions of the ESA) determines that a portion of 
the area is not being used as southwestern willow 
flycatcher habitat. 

Waiver: May be granted if the southwestern willow 
flycatcher is de-listed and if FWS determines it is not 
necessary for the survival and recovery of the 
southwestern willow flycatcher. 


Exceptions should be evaluated on a case-by-case 
basis to avoid adverse impacts. 


Exception: An exception may be granted by the 
Field Manager if authorization is obtained from FWS 
(through applicable provisions of the ESA). The 
Field Manager may also grant an exception if an 
environmental analysis indicates that the nature of 
the conduct of the actions, as proposed or 
conditioned, will not impair the primary constituent 
element determined necessary for the survival and 
recovery of the yellow-billed cuckoo. 


Grand Junction : Prohibit surface disturbance in these areas 
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TABLE E-15 
NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable Area to Which Restriction 
Agency Plan/Policy Applies Restriction Exception 


habitats by placing stipulation on 
disturbance type activities will be 
implemented by comparing activities 
proposed with areas identified for 
protective management. Applicable 
stipulations will be placed on projects that 
lie in the protected areas. 


Bighorn Sheep 

Exception: Within migration corridors, pipeline and 
road construction and geophysical exploration for oil 
and gas development would be allowed from June 16 
through October 14 and from December 16 through 
March 31. The Field Manager may also grant an 
exception if the operator submits a plan that 
demonstrates that impacts from the proposed action 
can be adequately mitigated. 

In desert bighorn lambing Nedrould distnbinpacivasedie Modification: The Field Manager may modify the 

grounds and migration boundaries of the stipulation area if a portion of the 

: allowed : : : . 

corridors area is (1) not being used as desert bighorn lambing 
grounds or migration corridors (2) if habitat is being 
utilized outside of stipulation boundaries for and 
needs to be protected. 
Waiver: A waiver may be granted if the habitat is 
determined as unsuitable for lambing or migration 
and there is no reasonable likelihood of future use as 
desert bighorn lambing and/or rutting grounds and 
migration corridors. 


Moab Field 
Office RMP 


Raptors 
Active Nests 
Colorado 
Division of Within 0.25 mile of active Maarmeewenioall With the exception of the species listed specifically 
Wildlife Raptor raptor nests Panne identified in plan 
Guidelines 2008 


Colorado 
Parks and 
Wildlife 
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TABLE E-15 
NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable Area to Which Restriction 
Plan/Policy Applies Restriction Exception 


Well locations, roads, ancillary facilities, 
and other surface structures requiring a 
. ; ba . ill not 
Rawlins Field Within 825 feet of active speed ae Eee ogee 
allowed. Distance may vary depending on | None 
Office RMP raptor nests sak ; 
factors such as nest activity, species, 
natural topographic barriers, and line-of- 
sight distances. 


The no surface occupancy area could be altered 
depending upon the active status of the nest site or 
upon the geographical relationship of topographical 
barriers and vegetation screening to the nest site. 


Little Snake Field | Within 0.25 mile of raptor Nis ausmeneounaas 
Office RMP nests Bay 
Land use activities that would have an 
adverse impact on an occupied raptor 
nest, would not be allowed 

Raptor Nests — Listed and Candidate Threatened/Endangered Species, BLM Sensitive Species 
Se vee eld | Sen eer No surface occupanc Se au pea saree the 
Office RMP identified nests Pee Paney sup ee y 

Area Manager. 


Moab Field In the spatial buffer of 
Office RMP active raptor nest 


Raptor Nests — Other Than Special Status Raptors 


White River Field | Within 0.125 mile of 
Office RMP identified nests 


Exceptions, modifications, or waivers to this no 

No surface occupancy surface occupancy stipulation may be granted by the 
Area Manager. 

Bald Eagle Nocturnal Roost and/or Concentration Areas 


Within a 0.25-mile radius of 
Little Snake Field | roost sites and both Year-round no surface occupancy will be None 
Office RMP occupied and unoccupied applied 
nests 
No surface occupancy within a 100-meter 
Little Snake Field | Within 100-meter radius of | radius of abandoned nests (unoccupied Rone 
Office RMP abandoned nests for 5 consecutive years, but with all or 
part of the nest remaining) 
Little Snake Field Prohibit any activity on BLM lands that 
Winter conservation areas has the potential to kill perch trees or None 
Office RMP : ; 
impede use of foraging areas. 
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White River Field 
Office RMP 


Moab Field 
Office RMP 


Moab and 
Richfield Field 
Office RMP 


Richfield Field 
Office RMP 


Moab Field 
Office RMP 


Bald eagle 
roost/concentration areas 
within 0.25 mile of 
designated features 


Within 1.0 mile of bald 
eagle nest sites or within 0.5 
mile of bald eagle winter 
concentration areas 


Bald eagle conservation 
measures 


Within | mile of bald eagle 
nest sites or within 0.5 mile 
of bald eagle winter 

concentration areas (roosts) 


Golden eagle nest sites and 
territories 
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TABLE E-15 
NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable Area to Which Restriction 
Agency Plan/Policy Applies 


BLM 
BLM 
BLM 
BLM 

LM 


Restriction 


No surface occupancy 


No permanent infrastructure. Permanent 
activities continue for more than one 
breeding season and/or cause a loss of 
habitat or displace individuals through 
disturbance (e.g., creation of a permanent 
structure including but not limited to well 
pads, roads, pipelines, electrical power 
line). 

Power lines will be built to standards and 
guidelines identified by the Avian 
Protection Plan Guidelines. 


No permanent structures 


Golden Eagle 


No ground-disturbing activities will be 
allowed within a 0.5-miles radius of 
documented golden eagle nest sites in 
nesting territories from February | to July 
15 or until fledgling and dispersal of 
young. Any access created by the action 
will be outside of nesting season and will 
be eliminated once action is complete. 
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Exception 


Exceptions, modifications, or waivers to this no 
surface occupancy stipulation may be granted by the 
Area Manager. 


Exception: An exception may be granted by the 
Field Manager if authorization is obtained from FWS 
and Utah Division of Wildlife Resources. The Field 
Manager may also grant an exception if an 
environmental analysis indicates that the nature or 
the conduct of the actions, as proposed or 
conditioned, will not impair the primary constituent 
element determined necessary for the survival and 
recovery of the golden eagle. 

Modification: The Field Manager may modify the 
boundaries of the stipulation area if an environmental 
analysis indicates and FWS and Utah Division of 
Wildlife Resources determine a portion of the area is 
not being used as golden eagle nesting territories. 
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TABLE E-15 
NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 


FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Colorado 
Parks and 
Wildlife 


Colorado 
Parks and 
Wildlife 





Applicable Area to Which Restriction 
Plan/Policy Applies Restriction Exception 


Waiver: A waiver may be granted if an individual 
golden eagle nest has been inactive (unoccupied) for 
at least a period of 3 years. Nest-monitoring data for 
a 3-year period will be required before the waiver 
could be granted. 


Ferruginous Hawk 
Colorado 
Division of Within 0.5 mile of 
Wildlife Raptor ferruginous hawk nests 
Guidelines 2008 


No surface occupancy 


Well locations, roads, ancillary facilities, 
and other surface structures requiring a 
repeated human presence will not be 
allowed. Distance may vary depending on 
factors such as nest activity, species, 
natural topographic barriers, and line-of- 
sight distances. 

Mexican Spotted Owl 


Little Snake Field | All protected activity , : 
Office RMP No surface occupancy will be applied None 


Within 0.5 mile of an If owls are found, no disturbing actions 

identified site; in the will occur within 0.5 mile of an identified 

designated current and site. If nest site is unknown, no activity 

historic protected activity will occur in the designated current and 

center. historic protected activity center. 
Northern Goshawk 


Rawlins Field Within 1,200 feet of active 
Office RMP ferruginous nests 


Moab Field 
Office RMP 


Colorado 

Division of Within 0.5 mile of northern 
Wildlife Raptor goshawk nests 

Guidelines 2008 


No surface occupancy 
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Colorado 
Parks and 
Wildlife 


Colorado 
Parks and 
Wildlife 


Colorado 
Parks and 
Wildlife 


Colorado 
Division of 
Wildlife Raptor 
Guidelines 2008 


Colorado 
Division of 
Wildlife Raptor 
Guidelines 2008 


Little Snake Field 
Office RMP 


Colorado 
Division of 
Wildlife Raptor 
Guidelines 2008 


Little Snake Field 
Office RMP 


Salt Lake Field 
Office RMP 
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TABLE E-15 


NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY AND NO SURFACE DISTURBANCE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable Area to Which Restriction 
Agency Plan/Policy Applies Restriction Exception 


Within 0.33 mile of red- 
tailed hawk nests 


Within 0.5 mile of peregrine 
falcon nests 


Within a 0.25 mile radius of 
cliff nesting complexes 


Within 0.5 mile of prairie 
falcon nests. 


Red-tailed Hawk 


No surface occupancy 


Peregrine Falcon 


No surface occupancy 


No surface occupancy areas may be altered 
depending upon the active status of the nesting 
complex or upon the geographical relationship of 
topographical barriers and vegetation screening. 


No surface occupancy will be allowed. 


Prairie Falcon 


No surface occupancy 


Waterfowl 


Waterfowl and Shorebird Significant Production Areas 


Waterfowl habitat 
management areas and 
rookeries 


In waterfowl habitat (i.e., 
marsh and wetland areas) 
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No surface occupancy will be allowed on |} No surface occupancy areas may be altered, 
significant production areas, such as depending upon the active status of the production 
waterfowl habitat management areas and_] areas or upon the geographical relationship of 
rookeries. topographical barriers and vegetation screening. 
BLM will protect important wildlife 

habitat values from disturbing activities 

by restricting seismic work, well Specific exceptions may be granted by BLM if the 
development, new road construction, proposed activity will not seriously disturb the 
rights-of-way, and other disturbing wildlife habitat values being protected. 

activities, excluding maintenance 

activities. 
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Bureau of 
Land 
Management 


Rawlins Field 
Office 
Resource 


Management 
Plan (RMP) 


Grand 
Junction Field 
Office RMP 


Salt Lake 
Field Office 
RMP 


White River 
Field Office 
RMP 
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TABLE E-16 


CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


Wetlands and Riparian Areas 


™ Identified 100-year floodplains; 

™ areas within 500 feet of perennial 
waters, springs, and wetland and 
riparian areas; and 

™ areas within 100 feet of the inner 
gorge of ephemeral channels. 


Palisade and Grand Junction municipal 
watersheds and the Jerry Creek 
Reservoirs 


Within 1,200 feet of riparian/aquatic 
habitats 


Fragile soils on slopes greater than 35 
percent and saline soils derived from 
Mancos shale 
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Ground-disturbing activities will be avoided. 


Limit ground-disturbing activities 


Avoid to the maximum extent possible: Lands 
within 1,200 feet of riparian/aquatic habitats. 


Ground-disturbing activities will be allowed in 

these areas only after an engineered 

construction/reclamation plan is submitted by the 

operator and approved by the Field Manager. The 

following items must be addressed in the plan: 

* how soil productivity will be restored; and 

™ how surface runoff will be treated to avoid 
accelerated erosion such as riling, gullying, 
piping, and mass wasting. 


Exceptions to this will be granted by 
the BLM based on an environmental 
analysis and site-specific engineering 
and mitigation plans. Only those 
actions in areas that cannot be 
avoided and that provide protection 
for the resource identified will be 
approved. 


Specific exceptions may be granted 
by BLM if the proposed activity will 
not seriously disturb the wildlife 
habitat values being protected. 


Exception: An exception may be 
granted by the Field Manager if an 
environmental analysis of the 
proposed action identifies that the 
scale of the operation would not 
result in any long term decrease in 
site productivity or increased 
erosion. An exception may also be 
granted by the Field Manager if a 
more detailed soil survey determines 
that soil properties associated with 
the disturbance do not meet fragile 
soil criteria. 

Modification: None. 

Waiver: None. 
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TABLE E-16 
CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Rees 
Agency Rees Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


Exception: If after an environment 
analysis the Authorized Officer 
determines that it would cause undue 
or unnecessary degradation to pursue 
other placement alternatives; surface 
occupancy in the area may be 
authorized. In addition, a plan from 
the operator and BLM’s approval of 
the plan would be required before 
construction and maintenance could 
begin. The plan must include: 
e An erosion control strategy 
¢ GIS modeling 
e Proper survey and design by a 
certified engineer. 
Modification: Modifications also 
may be granted if a more detailed 
analysis, e.g., Order I soil survey 
conducted by a qualified soil 
scientist, finds that surface 
disturbance activities could occur on 
slopes between 20 and 40 percent 
while adequately protecting areas 
from accelerated erosion. 
Waiver: None 
Exception, waiver, or modification of 
Rawlins Field Avoid construction with frozen material or during this limitation may be approved in 
Office RMP periods when the soil material is saturated or when writing, including documented 
watershed damage is likely to occur. supporting analysis, by the 
Authorized Officer. 


In ground-disturbing proposals regarding 

construction on slopes of 20 percent to 40 percent, 

include an approved erosion control strategy and 
Price Field topsoil segregation/restoration plan. Such 


Office RMP Slopes between 20 and 40 percent 


construction must be properly surveyed and 
designed by a certified engineer and approved by 
the BLM prior to project implementation, 


construction, or maintenance. 
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TABLE E-16 


CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


Special Status Plants 
Rare Plant and Rare Plant Community Occurrences in Natural Systems 


Little Snake 
Field Office 
RMP 


Grand 
BLM Junction Field 
Office RMP 


US. Forest 
Service 
(USFS)/U.S. 
Fish and 
Wildlife 
Service 
(FWS) 


Clay phacelia 
USFS/FWS conservation 
measures 


Rare plant and rare plant community in 
Limestone Ridge and Lookout 
Mountain 


Significant known sites 


Clay phacelia 
conservation 
measures 


Within 200 feet of suitable habitat 


Within 650 feet of suitable habitat 


Avoidance areas for ground-disturbing activities: 
All disruptive activities will be delayed until 
specific protective measures are developed and 
implemented, if appropriate. 

The decision to protect habitats by placing 
stipulations on disturbance type activities will be 
implemented by comparing activities proposed 
with areas identified for protective management. 
Applicable stipulations will be placed on projects 
that lie in the protected areas. 

Clay Phacelia 


No mechanical vegetation treatments 


If avoidance of suitable habitat is not 
possible, cumulative disturbance will 
not exceed 10 percent. Mitigation 
measures will be necessary for any 
disturbance in clay phacelia suitable 
habitat. The following measures will 
also be followed for any disturbance 
in clay phacelia suitable habitat: 
™ Clearance surveys should be 
conducted following the 
development of the construction 
footprint and prior to construction 
in order to determine species 
presence. 


No construction of roads or disturbance from 
construction of poles, pads, towers, and other 
permanent features 
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TABLE E-16 
CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 





= All project employees, especially 
contractors, brought onsite for the 
duration of a project will be 
informed of the occurrence of clay 
phacelia in the project area and of 
the endangered status of the 
species. All project employees 
shall be advised as to the potential 
penalties (up to $200,000 in fines 
and one year in prison) for 
damaging, destroying or removing 
and possessing a plant species on 
federal lands listed under the Act. 
A qualified biologist is required to 
perform this instruction. 

= A qualified botanist should be on- 
site during all ground disturbing 
activities to ensure plants are 
identified and avoided in suitable 
habitat. 

If any activity, development, or 

ground disturbance (even if 

temporary) occurs in clay phacelia 

modeled habitat, the following 

measures shall be considered: 

= Acquisition of occupied habitat 
and placement into permanent 
conservation 

= Successful introduction of clay 
phacelia into new sites on USFS 
land (up to 5 sites where presence 
of flowering adults occurs for a 
period of 5 years) 
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Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


" Fencing of existing and suitable 
sites to protect from herbivores 

™ Contribution to a fund for ongoing 
management of populations and 
protection (e.g., fencing, caging, 
control of herbivores) of occupied 
habitat 

The following measures will be 

considered and weighted into the 

final mitigation calculation: 

=" Amount of modeled habitat 
disturbed and proximity to 
occupied habitat 
Type of disturbance: permanent 
development, temporary 
development, temporary 
construction activity, intermittent 
activity 
Amount of time of disturbance: | 
month or less, up to 6 months, up 
to 1 year, more than | year or 
continuous 
Habitat fragmentation: Location 
and spacing of transmission lines 
from each other and other 
development. 


Clay phacelia ae ‘ 
USESEWS” |lcohservation’. | Within’ 500 festeremiablehabaat. |||; NO.om Ms eround Berbicide meotncnts: No aerial 


herbicide treatments. 
measures 
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CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Rees 
Rees 


Clay phacelia 
conservation 
measures 


USFS/FWS In clay phacelia suitable habitat 


Potential, suitable, and occupied 
habitat. Potential, suitable, and 
occupied habitat are defined as follows: 
Potential habitat is defined as areas that 
satisfy the broad criteria of the species 
habitat description; usually determined 
by preliminary, in-house assessment. 
Suitable habitat is defined as areas that 
contain or exhibit the specific 
components or constituents necessary 
for plant persistence; determined by 
field inspection and/or surveys; may or 
may not contain clay reed-mustard; 
habitat descriptions can be found in the 
Federal Register Notice and species 
recovery plan links at 


Moab Field 
Office RMP 
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Exception 
No ground disturbance from the stringing of wire 

between towers. Wire should be strung between 

towers aerially. 


A vegetation management plan should be 
developed that outlines methods for control of 
invasive, exotic species in greater detail while 
protecting clay phacelia and its habitat. 


A wildfire mitigation plan should be developed to 
prevent suitable habitat from being impacted by 
emergency fire operations in the event of a 
wildfire. 


All equipment should be cleaned and inspected for 
presence of invasive, non-native plants and seeds 
before ee a eT brought in suitable habitat. 


Jones’ Jones’? Cycladenia sss 


Current avoidance and minimization measures 

include the following: 

= Pre-project habitat assessments will be 
completed across 100 percent of the project 
disturbance area in potential habitat prior to any 
ground disturbing activities to determine if 
suitable Jones cycladenia habitat is present. 
Site inventories will be conducted in suitable 
habitat to determine occupancy. Where standard 

surveys are technically infeasible and otherwise 

hazardous due to topography, slope, etc., 
suitable habitat will be assessed and mapped for 
avoidance (hereafter, * ‘avoidance areas’’); in 
such cases, in general, 300-foot buffers will be 
maintained between surface disturbance and 
avoidance areas. However, site-specific 
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http://www.fws.gov/endangered/wildlif distances will need to be approved by FWS and 

e.html>. Occupied habitat is defined as BLM when disturbance will occur upslope of 

areas currently or historically known to the habitat. Where conditions allow, 

support clay reed-mustard; inventories: 

synonymous with “known habitat.” e Must be conducted by qualified individual(s) 
and according to BLM- and FWS-accepted 
survey protocols; 
Will be conducted in suitable and occupied 
habitat for all areas proposed for surface 
disturbance prior to initiation of project 
activities and in the same growing season, at 
a time when the plant can be detected 
(usually May 15 to June 30, however, 
surveyors should verify that the plant is 
flowering by contacting a BLM or FWS 
botanist or demonstrating that the nearest 
known population is in flower); 
Will occur within 300 feet from the 
centerline of the proposed right-of-way for 
surface pipelines or roads; and within 300 
feet from the perimeter of disturbance for the 
proposed well pad including the well pad; 
Will include, but not be limited to, plant 
species lists and habitat characteristics; and 

e Will be valid until May | the following year. 

" Design project infrastructure to minimize 
impacts in suitable habitat: 

e Where standard surveys are technically 
infeasible, infrastructure and activities will 
avoid all suitable habitat (avoidance areas) 
and incorporate 300-foot buffers, in general; 
however, site specific distances will need to 
be approved by FWS and BLM when 
disturbance will occur upslope of habitat; 
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Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 





Reduce well pad size to the minimum 
needed, without compromising safety; 
Where technically and economically 
feasible, use directional drilling or multiple 
wells from the same pad; 
Limit new access routes created by the 
project; 
Roads and utilities should share common 
right-of-ways where possible; 
Reduce the width of right-of-ways and 
minimize the depth of excavation needed for 
the road bed; where feasible, use the natural 
ground surface for the road in habitat; 
Place signing to limit off-road travel in 
sensitive areas; 
Stay on designated routes and other 
cleared/approved areas; and 
All disturbed areas will be revegetated with 
native species comprised of species 
indigenous to the area and non-native 
species that are not likely to invade other 
areas. 
In occupied habitat, project infrastructure will 
be designed to avoid direct disturbance and 
minimize indirect impacts on populations and to 
individual plants: 
e Follow the above recommendations for 
Project design in suitable habitats; 
To avoid water flow and/or sedimentation 
into occupied habitat and avoidance areas, 
silt fences, hay bales, and similar structures 
or practices will be incorporated into the 
project design; appropriate placement of fill 
is encouraged; 
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Applicable 
Plan/Policy 
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Construction of roads will occur such that 
the edge of the right of way is at least 300 
feet from any plant and 300 feet from 
avoidance areas; 

Roads will be graveled in occupied habitat; 
the operator is encouraged to apply water for 
dust abatement to such areas from May 15 to 
June 30 (flowering period); dust abatement 
applications will be comprised of water 
only; 

The edge of the well pad should be located 
at least 300 feet away from plants and 
avoidance areas, in general; however, site 
specific distances will need to be approved 
by FWS and BLM when disturbance will 
occur upslope of habitat; 

Surface pipelines will be laid such that a 
300-foot buffer exists between the edge of 
the right of way and plants and 300 feet 
between the edge of right of way and 
avoidance areas; use stabilizing and 
anchoring techniques when the pipeline 
crosses suitable habitat to ensure pipelines 
don’t move towards the population; site 
specific distances will need to be approved 
by FWS and BLM when disturbance will 
occur upslope of habitat; 

Construction activities will not occur from 
May 15 through June 30 in occupied habitat; 
Before and during construction, areas for 
avoidance should be visually identifiable in 
the field, e.g., flagging, temporary fencing, 
rebar, etc.; 

Place produced oil, water, or condensate 
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tanks in centralized locations, away from 

occupied habitat; and 

Minimize the disturbed area of producing 

well locations through interim and final 

reclamation. Reclaim well pads following 

drilling to the smallest area possible. 

™ Occupied Jones cycladenia habitats within 300 

feet of the edge of the surface pipelines’ right of 
ways, 300 feet of the edge of the roads’ right of 
ways, and 300 feet from the edge of the well 
pad shall be monitored for a period of 3 years 
after ground disturbing activities. Monitoring 
will include annual plant surveys to determine 
plant and habitat impacts relative to project 
facilities. Annual reports shall be provided to 
the BLM and FWS. To ensure desired results 
are being achieved, minimization measures will 
be evaluated and may be changed after a 
thorough review of the monitoring results and 
annual reports during annual meetings between 
the BLM and the FWS. 
Reinitiation of Section 7 consultation with the 
FWS will be sought immediately if any loss of 
plants or occupied habitat for the Jones’ 
cycladenia is anticipated as a result of project 
activities. Additional site-specific measures 
may also be employed to avoid or minimize 
effects on the species. These additional 
measures will be developed and implemented in 
consultation with the FWS to ensure continued 
compliance with the Endangered Species Act 
(ESA). 
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Little Snake 
Field Office 
RMP 


0.25 miles from any known Ute 
ladies’-tresses orchid habitat 


Little Snake 
Field Office 
RMP 


In occupied or suitable habitat 


Occupied Ute ladies’-tresses habitats 
within 300 feet of the edge of the 
surface pipelines’ rights-of-way, 300 
feet of the edge of the roads’ rights-of- 
way, and 300 feet from the edge of the 
well pad 


Richfield 
Field Office 
RMP 


Exception 


Ute Ladies’-tresses 


All proposed right-of-way projects (power lines, 
pipelines, roads, etc.) will be designed and 
locations selected to minimize disturbances. If 
avoidance of adverse effects is not possible, the 
BLM will re-initiate consultation with the FWS. 
Ground-disturbing activities would be preceded by 
a current year survey and a separate Section 7 
consultation. 

Occupied habitat shall be monitored for a period 
of 3 years after ground-disturbing activities. 
Monitoring will include annual plant surveys to 
determine plant and habitat impacts relative to 
project facilities. Habitat impacts include 
monitoring any changes in hydrology due to 
Project-related activities. Annual reports shall be 
provided to the BLM and FWS. To ensure desired 
results are being achieved, minimization measures 
will be evaluated and may be changed after a 
thorough review of the monitoring results and 
annual reports during annual meetings between the 
BLM and FWS. 


Special Status Wildlife Species 


Grand 
Junction Field 
Office RMP 


Standard designs for power line 
projects 


Grand 
Junction Field 
Office RMP 


Standard designs for power line 
projects 


Little Snake 
Field Office 
RMP 


All special status wildlife 
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Structure holes left open overnight shall be 

covered. Covers shall be secure and strong enough 

to prevent livestock or wildlife from falling into 

holes. 

Holder shall not blade or excavate to prepare a 

structure framing pad. If a structure cannot be 

framed on the natural ground, aerial framing or 

off-site framing will be necessary. 

= Minimize width of field surface roads. 

= Avoid engineered and graveled roads when 
possible to reduce the footprint. 
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Applicable 
Plan/Policy 


Richfield 
Field Office 
RMP 


Standard designs for power line 
projects 


Fillmore Field | Standard designs for power line 


BLM 
PM Office RMP projects 
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™ Reduce the long-term footprint of facilities to 
the smallest practical space. 
Design and construct roads to minimize 
duplication of them. 
Cluster development of roads, pipelines, electric 
lines, and other facilities, and use existing, 
combined corridors where possible. 
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Ensure rights-of-way and utility corridors use 
areas adjoining or adjacent to previously 
disturbed areas whenever possible. 

e Stabilize disturbed areas in road rights-of- 
way and utility corridors with vegetation 
practices designed to hold soil in place and 
minimize erosion. Reestablish vegetation 
cover to increase infiltration and provide 
additional protection from erosion. 
Construct sediment barriers when needed to 
slow runoff, allow deposition of sediment, 
and prevent transport from the site. Straining 
or filtration mechanisms may also be 
employed for the removal of sediment from 
runoff. 

The road or highway in the right-of-way 

corridor shall be used to the maximum extent 

possible for construction and maintenance of 
new rights-of-way. 

Roads that are needed for construction of a new 

right-of-way shall be temporary and fully 

rehabilitated. 

All land disturbed by new rights-of-way except 

authorized new access roads shall be 

rehabilitated to as close to natural conditions as 
possible. 
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Applicable 
Plan/Policy 


Salt Lake 
Field Office 
RMP 


Standard designs for power line 
projects 
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= Transmission line rights-of-way shall bead 
adjacent to each other or as close as possible. 

™ New rights-of-way shall be limited to below the 
surface of the ground uses only. 

= Existing transmission line access roads shall be 
used, and only the roads to new tower sites shall 
be constructed for new right-of-way. 

= All rights-of-way must comply with the 
applicable Visual Resource Management 
classes. 

Rights-of-way, whether inside or outside a 

corridor, will avoid the following areas to the 

maximum extent possible: 

= Lands within 0.5 mile of sage grouse strutting 
grounds if the disturbance would adversely 
impact the effectiveness of the lek. 

= Lands within 1,200 feet of riparian/aquatic 
habitats. 

= Lands in Visual Resource Management Class IT 
and III areas. 

= Lands in wilderness study areas. 

= Lands where an above-ground right-of-way 
would be an obvious visual or physical 
intrusion such as ridge tops or narrow 
drainages. 

= Lands with slopes greater than 30 percent. 

= Lands with known or suspected hazardous 
materials. 

In addition, construction activities would not be 

allowed in the crucial seasons and habitats for 

mule deer, elk, pronghorn, bald eagles, and other 

raptors. 


Exceptions may be permitted based 
on consideration of the following 
criteria: 


™ a type and need for facility 
proposed and economic impact of 
facility; 

™ conflicts with other resource 
values and uses; and 

* availability of alternative routes 
and/or mitigation 
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Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction 


Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 


Little Snake 
Field Office 
RMP 


Little Snake 
Field Office 
RMP 


Little Snake 
Field Office 
RMP 


Little Snake 
Field Office 
RMP 


White River 
Field Office 
RMP 
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Within 164 feet (50 meters) of a prairie 
dog town 


Active white-tailed prairie dog colonies 
in the black-footed ferret reintroduction 
area. 


Prairie dog towns 


Potential habitat 


Occupied black-footed ferret habitat 


Ferret reintroduction area 
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Black-footed Ferret 
If prairie dog towns/complexes suitable as black- 
footed ferret habitat are present, attempts will be 
made to avoid locating ground-disturbing 
activities. 
Avoidance areas for ground-disturbing activities. 
Right-of-ways on public land with the potential to 
disturb occupied black-footed ferret habitat will be 
rerouted to avoid those prairie dog towns. 


Rights-of-way on public land with the potential to 
disturb occupied black-footed ferret habitat will be 
rerouted to avoid those prairie dog towns. 


In areas where black-footed ferret occupancy is 
suspected or where surveys have not cleared the 
area, spotlighting surveys would be required prior 
to ground disturbing activities. 


Avoidance areas for new rights-of-way 


Prior to authorizing activities in this area, the Area 

Manager will confer or consult with the FWS as 

required by Section 7 of the ESA. Depending on 

the scope of the proposed action, a plan of 

development may be required that demonstrates 

how the proposed activities would be conducted or 

conditioned to: 

™ avoid the direct or indirect loss of black-footed 
ferrets; or 

" avoid affecting the capability of the site to 
achieve reestablishment objectives. 

The Area Manager may impose land use measures 

and limitations derived from a site specific ferret 

reintroduction and management plan. The 


Exception: The Area Manager may 
authorize surface disturbance or use 
in these areas if an environmental 
analysis, and associated biological 
assessment, finds that the activity as 
proposed of conditioned, would not 
adversely influence ferret recovery, 
or conflict with the ferret 
reintroduction and conditioned, 
would not adversely influence ferret 
recovery, or conflict with the ferret 
reintroduction and management plan. 
Modification: The Area Manager 
may modify the terms of the 
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Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


measures and limitations would be designed to controlled-surface use if the 
avoid, or reduce to acceptable levels, the short and | proposed action is shown to be 
long term adverse effects on ferret survival, compatible with ferret recovery goals 
behavior, reproductive activities, and/or the area’s_ | and/or, the ferret reintroduction and 
capacity to sustain ferret population objectives. management plan. 
Examples of measures and limitations include: Waiver: The Area Manager may 
" relocation of surface ‘activities more than 200 grant a waiver if extirpation of wild, 
meters; free roaming ferret populations 
deferring activities longer than 60 days; culminates in the discontinuance of 
limiting access to designated roads and trails; the species recovery program, or 
local reintroduction efforts are 
modifications to project design to discourage 
otherwise abandoned. 
raptor perching and prohibit the disruption of 
certain or all prairie dog burrow systems; 
limit surface disturbance to certain seasons and 
times of day; and 
require participation in ferret surveys and/or 
efforts to offset loses of, or expand suitable 
prairie dog habitats to compensate for 
unavoidable habitat loss or adverse habitat 
modification. 


White-tailed Prairie Dog 


Rawlins Field | In white-tailed and black-tailed prairie | Ground-disturbing and disruptive activities will be Nene 
Office RMP dog towns avoided. 


Placement of power poles will be avoided; 
Rawlins Field Ge dae eink however, in the event that power poles are Nond 
Office RMP P 8 required to be placed in these towns, raptor anti- 

perch devices will be required. 


Lands in this lease parcel involve prairie dog 

ecosystems that constitute potential habitat for wild 
White River or reintroduced populations of the federally 
Field Office Prairie dog towns endangered black-footed ferret. Conservation and None 
RMP recovery efforts for the black-footed ferret are 

authorized by the ESA (as amended). The successful 

lessee may be required to perform special 
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Applicable 
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conservation measures prior to and during lease 

development. These measures may include one or 

more of the following: 

" Performing site-specific habitat analysis and/or 
participating in ferret surveys. 

= Participating in the preparation of a surface use 
plan of operations with BLM, FWS, and 
Colorado Division of Wildlife, which integrate 
measures necessary to minimize adverse impacts 
on black-footed ferrets or their habitat. 
Abiding by special daily and seasonal activity 
restrictions on construction, drilling, product 
transport, and service activities. 
Incorporating special modifications to facility 
siting, design, construction, and operation. 
Providing in-kind compensation for habitat loss 
and/or displacement (e.g, special on-site 
rehabilitation/revegetation measures or off-site 
habitat enhancement). 


White River 
Field Office 
RMP 


Colorado River cutthroat trout habitat 
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and coordinate long-term lease development with 


Colorado River Fishes 


This is a controlled surface use area for protecting 
aquatic habitats occupied by candidate populations 
of Colorado River cutthroat trout. Prior to 
authorizing surface disturbance of occupied stream 
reaches or in watersheds contributing to occupied 
habitats, the Area Manager may require the 
Applicant to submit a plan of development that 
would demonstrate that the proposed action would 
not: 

™ increase stream gradient; 

™ result in a net increase in sediment contribution; 
™ decrease stream channel sinuosity; 


Exception: The Area Manager may 
authorize surface disturbance in these 
areas if an environmental analysis 
indicates that the project would have 
no adverse influence on identified 
stream characteristics. 
Modification: Short term 
transgressions of the stream 
characteristics listed above may be 
allowed if the Area Manager 
determines, through environmental 
analysis, that short term deviations 
will have no adverse consequences 
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™ increase the channel width to depth ratio; on affected channel reaches beyond 
™ increase water temperature; the construction phase of the project. 
™ decrease vegetation derived stream shading; and Waiver: In the event the population 
a . status of Colorado River cutthroat 
™ degrade existing water quality parameters, ‘ : 
‘ . . fat trout warrants downgrading, this 
including specific conductance, turbidity, . : 
cess : : stipulation may be replaced by less 
organic/inorganic contaminant levels, and : Lee 
. : ; stringent criteria. 
dissolved oxygen in occupied reaches or 
contributing perennial or intermittent 
tributaries. 
If approvals are granted and development results 
in these standards being exceeded, additional 
measures would be required to correct the 
deficiencies. The Applicant may be required to 
monitor stream/channel responses throughout the 
life of the project. 


All new pipelines and other controlled 
surface uses crossing any critical or 
occupied habitat of the Colorado River 
fishes 


: All new pipelines and other controlled 
Little Snake : a ; ; 
: surface uses crossing any critical or After construction, the stream bed will be returned 
Field Office : : : : 
occupied habitat of the Colorado River | to preconstruction contours 


BLM 
BLM 
BME fishes 
BLM 
BLM 


Little Snake 
Field Office 
RMP 


Controlled-surface uses crossing any critical or 
occupied habitat of the Colorado River fishes will 
require separate Section 7 consultation. 


Moab and Within 0.25 mile of the channel 
Richfield centerline of the Colorado, Green, 
Field Office Duchesne, Price, White, and San 
RMP Rafael rivers 


Ground-disturbing activities will be avoided 
unless there is no practical alternative or the 
Moab Field development would enhance riparian/aquatic 
In floodplains or riparian areas values. If activities must occur in these areas, 
Office RMP ; ‘ : : ee 
construction will be designed to include mitigation 
efforts to maintain, restore, and/or improve 


riparian and aquatic conditions. If conditions could 


Ground-disturbing activities will be restricted. 
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Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 
should be considered. 


Columbian Sharp-tailed Grouse 
High-profile structures (e.g., buildings, storage 
Rawlins Field | Within 0.25 to 1 mile of an occupied tanks, overhead power lines, wind turbines, 
Office RMP sharp-tailed grouse lek towers, windmills) will be authorized on a case- 
by-case basis. 
Greater Sage-grouse 
Surface disturbance will be limited to 5 percent of 
suitable sage-grouse habitat per an average of 640 
acres. The density of disturbance calculation tool 
process will be used to determine the level of 
Suitable sage-grouse habitat disturbance. Distribution of disturbance may be 
considered and approved on a case-by-case basis. 
Unsuitable habitat should be identified in a 
seasonal and landscape context, on a case-by-case 
basis, outside the 0.6-mile buffer around leks. 
Power lines (transmission, service lines) — 
Whenever possible, avoid the construction of 
power lines in lek habitat. If impractical, power 
lines in lek habitat should be retro-fitted to deter 
raptor perching. If practical, power lines should be 
constructed to reduce the likelihood of grouse-wire 
Colorado collisions. Similar adjustments should be applied 
Colorado Greater Sage- to existing power lines where grouse mortality 
Parks and grouse Lek habitat issues have been identified. 
Wildlife Conservation Roads and Trails — Avoid constructing roads and 
Plan trails in lek habitat. If unavoidable, roads should 
be placed so they, and their associated traffic, are 
not in direct line-of-sight of strutting males. 
Vehicles should not exceed 30 to 40 mph during 
the strutting period to avoid grouse-vehicle 
collisions. Roads should be minimally developed 
and seasonal closures should be developed. 


Exceptions: Any exceptions to these 
general or specific stipulations will 
be considered on a case by case basis 
and must show that the exception 
will not cause declines in sage- 
grouse populations. 


Executive 

Order for 
State of Greater Sage- 
Wyoming grouse in 

Wyoming, 


2011 
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Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies 


Colorado 
Parks and 
Wildlife 


State of Utah 


State of Utah 
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Colorado 
Greater Sage- 
grouse 
Conservation 
Plan 


Breeding habitat — nesting and early 
brood-rearing habitat, summer-fall 
habitat, and winter habitat 


Conservation 
Plan for 
Greater Sage- 
grouse in 
Utah, 2013 


Transmission corridors 


Nesting and brood-rearing area (i.e., 
habitat within a 3-mile radius of the 
lek; and winter habitat; and other 
habitat [Note: Other habitat refers to 
habitat in sage-grouse management 
areas that is not part of the lek, nesting, 
or wintering areas). 


Conservation 
Plan for 
Greater Sage- 
grouse in 
Utah, 2013 
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Restriction 
Power lines — If possible, power lines should be 
avoided in these seasonal habitats. If not possible, 
consider burying power lines, placing raptor 
perching deterrents, and avoiding areas where 
sage-grouse concentrate, riparian areas, or areas 
where collisions or predatory events from perching 
raptors have been documented. 
Roads and Trails — Vehicles should not exceed 30 
to 40 mph on local or unpaved roads. 


= Apply mitigation standards based on habitat 
type as discussed in the Management Protocol, 
and best management practices accepted by 
industry and state and federal agencies. 

" For electrical transmission lines, and where 
feasible and consistent with federally required 
electrical separation standards, site new linear 
transmission features in existing corridors, or at 
a minimum, in concert with existing linear 
features in greater sage-grouse habitat. Siting 
linear features accordingly shall be deemed to 
be mitigation for the siting. 

Avoid disturbance in nesting and brood- 
rearing area, if possible. The Applicant must 
demonstrate why avoidance is not possible. 
If avoidance is not possible, use 
minimization as appropriate in the nesting 
and brood rearing area. 

If minimization is not sufficient, mitigation 
is required. Mitigation should be calculated 
at a minimum of a 4:1 ratio starting with the 
first acre disturbed. Mitigation must produce 
lands capable of supporting sage-grouse as 
habitat before the proposed disturbance 
occurs, though birds do not need to be using 
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TABLE E-16 


CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 


Rawlins Field 
Office RMP 


Within 0.25 mile to 1.0 mile of an 
occupied greater sage-grouse lek 


Vernal Field 


Office RMP Within 0.5 mile of known active leks 


Fillmore Field 
Office RMP 


Within 2.0 miles of active sage-grouse 
strutting ground 


If owls are found, no actions will occur 
within 0.5 mile of identified nest site. If 
nest site is unknown, no activity will 
occur in the designated protected 
activity center. 


Vernal Field 
Office RMP 


BLM 
BLM 
BLM 
BLM 

LM 


Mexican spotted owl protected activity 
centers, breeding habitat, or designated 
critical habitat 


Moab Field 
Office RMP 
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Exception 
the mitigated area. The Applicant of the 
disturbance must demonstrate that the 
conditions have been met. 

Cumulative new permanent disturbance in 
the sage-grouse management area should not 
exceed 5 percent of the spatial extent of the 
nesting habitat in the sage-grouse 
management area. Allowances must be made 
to include the temporal effects of any 
temporary disturbance, if any such effects 
are expected. 

High-profile structures (e.g., buildings, storage 

tanks, overhead power lines, wind turbines, 

towers, windmills) will be authorized on a case- 
by-case basis. 

The best available technology will be used to 

reduce noise (e.g., installation of multi-cylinder 

pumps, hospital sound-reducing mufflers, and 
placement of exhaust systems). 

Sagebrush manipulation will be prohibited in that 

zone and a seasonal off-highway vehicle 

restriction will be implemented. 


Mexican Spotted Owl 


For all permanent actions that may impact owls or 
suitable habitat, survey two consecutive years for 
owls according to accepted protocol prior to 
commencing activities. 


Avoid drilling and permanent structures within 0.5 

mile of suitable habitat unless surveyed and not 

occupied. 

=" BLM will place restrictions on all authorized 
(permitted) activities that may adversely affect 
the Mexican spotted owl in identified protected 


Exception: An exception may be 
granted by the Field Manager if 
authorization is obtained from FWS 
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TABLE E-16 


CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


activity centers, breeding habitat, or designated 
critical habitat to reduce the potential for 
adverse impacts on the species. Restrictions and 
procedures have been adapted from guidance 
published in the Utah Field Office Guidelines 
for Raptor Protection from Human and Land- 
use Disturbances, as well as coordination 
between the BLM and FWS. Measures include: 
e Surveys, according to FWS protocol, will be 
required prior to any disturbance-related 
activities that have been identified to have 
the potential to affect Mexican spotted owl, 
unless current species’ occupancy and 
distribution information is complete and 
available. All surveys must be conducted by 
FWS certified individuals and approved by 
the BLM Authorized Officer. 
Assessment of habitat suitability for both 
nesting and foraging using accepted habitat 
models in conjunction with field reviews. 
Apply the appropriate conservation 
measures below if Project activities occur 
within 0.5 mile of suitable owl habitat, 
dependent in part on if the action is: 

o Temporary: activities completed prior 
to the start of the following raptor 
breeding season, leaving no permanent 
structures, and resulting in no 
permanent habitat loss. 

Permanent: activities that continue for 
more than one breeding season and/or 
cause a loss of owl habitat or displaces 
owls through disturbances (e.g., 
creation of a permanent structure 
including but not limited to well pads, 
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(through applicable provisions of the 
ESA). The Field Manager may also 
grant an exception if an 
environmental analysis indicates the 
nature or the conduct of the actions 
would not impair the primary 
constituent element determined 
necessary for the survival and 
recovery of the Mexican spotted owl 
and FWS concurs with this 
determination. 

Modification: The Field Manager 
may modify the boundaries of the 
stipulation area if an environmental 
analysis indicates and FWS (through 
applicable provisions of the ESA) 
determines a portion of the area is 
not being used as critical habitat. 
Waiver: A waiver may be granted if 
the Mexican spotted owl is de-listed 
and the Critical Habitat is determined 
by FWS as not necessary for the 
survival and recovery of the Mexican 
spotted owl. 
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TABLE E-16 
CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 





roads, pipelines, electrical power line). 

For all temporary actions that may affect 

owls or suitable habitat: 

e Ifaction occurs entirely outside of the owl 
breeding season, and leaves no permanent 
structure or permanent habitat disturbance, 
action can proceed without an occupancy 
survey. 

If action will occur during a breeding 
season, conduct surveys for owls prior to 
commencing activity. If owls are found, 
activity should be delayed until outside of 
the breeding season. 

Eliminate access routes created by the 
Project through such means as raking out 
scars, revegetation, gating access points, etc. 

For all permanent actions that may affect 

owls or suitable habitat: 

e Survey two consecutive years for owls 
according to established protocol prior to 
commencement of activity. 

If owls are found, no actions will occur 
within 0.5 mile of an identified nest site. 

If a nest site is unknown, no activity will 
occur in the designated protected activity 
center. 

Avoid placing permanent structures within 
0.5 mile of suitable habitat unless surveyed 
and not occupied. 

Reduce noise emissions (e.g., use hospital- 
grade mufflers) to 45 decibels (A-weighted 
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TABLE E-16 
CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 





scale) at 0.5 mile from suitable habitat, 
including canyon rims. Placement of 
permanent noise-generating facilities should 
be determined by a noise analysis to ensure 
noise does not encroach upon a 0.5-mile 
buffer for suitable habitat, including canyon 
rims. 
Limit disturbances to and in suitable owl 
habitat by staying on designated routes. 
Limit new access routes created by the 
Project. 
BLM will, as a condition of approval on any 
project proposed within identified protected 
activity centers, designated critical habitat, or 
within spatial buffers for Mexican spotted owl 
nests (0.5 mile); ensure the Project Applicant is 
notified as to their responsibilities for 
rehabilitation of temporary access routes and 
other temporary surface disturbances created by 
the Project, according to individual BLM field 
office standards and procedures, or those 
determined in the Project-specific Section 7 
Consultation. 
The BLM will require monitoring of activities 
in designated critical habitat, identified 
protected activity centers, or breeding habitats 
where it has been determined there is a potential 
for take. If any adverse impacts are observed to 
occur in a manner, or to an extent that was not 
considered in the Project-specific Section 7 
Consultation, then consultation must be 
reinitiated. 
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TABLE E-16 


CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Plan/Policy 
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=" Monitoring results should document what, if 
any, impacts on individuals or habitat occur 
during Project construction/implementation. In 
addition, monitoring should document 
successes or failures of any impact 
minimization or mitigation measures. 
Monitoring results would be considered an 
opportunity for adaptive management, and as 
such, would be carried forward in the design 
and implementation of future projects. 


For all survey and monitoring actions: 

e Reports must be provided to affected field 
offices within 15 days of completion of 
survey or monitoring efforts. 

Report any detection of Mexican spotted 
owls during survey or monitoring to the 
Authorized Officer within 48 hours. 


The BLM will, in areas of designated critical 
habitat, ensure that any physical or biological 
factors (i.e., the primary constituent elements), 
as identified in determining and designating 
such habitat, remains intact during 
implementation of any BLM-authorized 
activity. 

For all BLM actions that may adversely affect 
the primary constituent elements in any suitable 
Mexican spotted owl habitat, BLM will 
implement measures as appropriate to minimize 
habitat loss or fragmentation, including 
rehabilitation of access routes created by the 
Project through such means as raking out scars, 
revegetation, gating access points, etc. 
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TABLE E-16 
CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 





=" Where technically and economically feasible, 
use directional drilling from single drilling pads 
to reduce surface disturbance and minimize or 
eliminate needing to drilling in canyon habitats 
suitable for Mexican spotted owl nesting. 

Prior to surface-disturbing activities in Mexican 

spotted owl protected activity centers, breeding 

habitats, or designated critical habitat, specific 
principles should be considered to control 
erosion. These principles include: 

e Conduct long-range transportation planning 
for large areas to ensure roads will serve 
future needs. This will result in less total 
surface disturbance. 

Avoid surface disturbance in areas with high 
erosion hazards to the greatest extent 
possible. Avoid mid-slope locations, 
headwalls at the source of tributary 
drainages, inner valley gorges, and 
excessively wet slopes such as those near 
springs. In addition, avoid areas where large 
cuts and fills would be required. 

Locate roads to minimize roadway drainage 
areas and to avoid modifying the natural 
drainage areas of small streams. 

Project developments should be designed and 

located to avoid direct or indirect loss or 

modification of Mexican spotted owl nesting 
and/or identified roosting habitats. 

Water production associated with BLM- 

authorized actions should be managed to ensure 

maintenance or enhancement of riparian 
habitats. 
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TABLE E-16 
CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction 


Any surface use or occupancy in designated 
critical habitat would be strictly controlled through 
close scrutiny of any surface use plan filed to 

Price Field protect habitat values and the use of the area by 

BLM Designated critical habitat Mexican spotted owls. Modifications to the 

Office RMP . ; 
Surface Use Plan of Operations may be required 
for the protection of these resources. This 
limitation may apply to operation and maintenance 
of producing wells. 


Mountain Plover 
BLM Rawlins Field | Within 0.5 mile of identified mountain | Power lines will be buried or poles will include a 
Office RMP plover-occupied habitat perch-inhibitor in their design. 
Rawlins Field | Within 0.5 mile of identified mountain : : ; 
Office RMP ploveroccipied habitat Road-killed animals will be promptly removed. 
B 


L 
L 
Southwestern Willow Flycatcher 
Within a 0.25-mile buffer from suitable at etound-<ish rbing geuy ities should be : 
: aus : he : restricted within a 0.25-mile buffer from suitable 
Moab Field riparian habitats; within 0.5 mile of BA oe : 
LM riparian habitats and permanent surface 
LM 


Ono ao POU Wester willow cent hert disturbances should be avoided within 0.5 mile of 
suitable southwestern willow flycatcher habitat. 
Moab Field Southwestern willow flycatcher habitat In areas tat Contain Pee Taba tits ee 
B Office RMP (iparinn areag) for the southwestern willow flycatcher, actions 
P will be avoided or restricted that may cause stress 
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Exception 
Exception: The Authorized Officer 
may grant an exception if an 
environmental analysis demonstrates 
that the action would not impair the 
function or utility of the site for 
nesting or other owl-sustaining 
activities. 
Modification: The Authorized 
Officer may modify the conditional 
surface use area in extent if an 
environmental analysis finds that a 
portion of the area is nonessential to 
site utility or function or if natural 
features provide adequate visual or 
auditory screening. 
Waiver: A waiver may be granted if 
the species is de-listed and the 
critical habitat is determined as not 
necessary for the survival and 
recovery of the species. 


None 


Exception: An exception may be 
granted by the Field Manager if 
authorization is obtained from FWS 
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TABLE E-16 


CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Plan/Policy 
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and disturbance during nesting 
and rearing of their young. Appropriate measures 
will depend on whether the action is temporary or 
permanent, and whether it occurs inside or outside 
the nesting season. A temporary action is 
completed prior to the following breeding season 
leaving no permanent structures and resulting in 
no permanent habitat loss. A permanent action 
continues for more than one breeding 
season and/or causes a loss of habitat or displaces 
flycatchers through disturbances (i.e., creation of a 
permanent structure). Current avoidance and 
minimization measures include the following: 
= Surveys will be required prior to operations 
unless species occupancy and distribution 
information is complete and available. All 
surveys must be conducted by qualified 
individual(s) and be conducted according to 
protocol. 
Activities will require monitoring throughout 
the duration of the project. To ensure desired 
results are being achieved, minimization 
measures will be evaluated and, if necessary, 
Section 7 consultation reinitiated. 
Water production will be managed to ensure 
maintenance or enhancement of riparian habitat. 
Activities will maintain a 300 feet buffer from 
suitable riparian habitat year long. 
Activities within 0.25 mile of occupied 
breeding habitat will not occur during the 
breeding season of May | to August 15. 
Ensure that water extraction or disposal 
practices do not result in change of hydrologic 
regime that will result in loss or degradation of 


(through applicable provisions of the 
ESA). The Field Manager may also 
grant an exception if an 
environmental analysis indicates that 
the nature of the conduct of the 
actions, as proposed or conditioned, 
will not impair the primary 
constituent element determined 
necessary for the survival and 
recovery of the southwestern willow 
flycatcher and FWS concurs with 
this determination. 

Modification: The Field Manager 
may modify the boundaries of the 
stipulation area if an environmental 
analysis indicates, and FWS (through 
applicable provisions of the ESA) 
determines that a portion of the area 
is not being used as southwestern 
willow flycatcher habitat. 

Waiver: May be granted if the 
southwestern willow flycatcher is de- 
listed and if FWS determines it is not 
necessary for the survival and 
recovery of the southwestern willow 
flycatcher. 
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TABLE E-16 


CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction 


Exception 
riparian habitat. 

= Revegetate with native species all areas of 
surface disturbance in riparian areas and/or 
adjacent land. 

a 

Additional measures to avoid or minimize effects 

on the species may be developed and implemented 

in consultation with the FWS between the lease 

sale stage and lease development stage to ensure 

continued compliance with the ESA. 


Western Yellow-billed Cuckoo 


Little Snake 
Field Office 
RMP 


Current western yellow-billed cuckoo 
habitat 


BLM 
BLM 
LM 


Little Snake 
Field Office 
RMP 


Current western yellow-billed cuckoo 
habitat 


Rawlins Field 


Office RMP In known western boreal toad habitat 


Vernal Field 


Office RMP Deer crucial winter range 
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Construction of roads, pipelines, and power lines 
through riparian habitat should be placed near the 
edge of the current yellow-billed cuckoo habitat. 
Roads, new trails, and rights-of-way should be 
combined where possible, and stream crossings 
should be at right angles to yellow-billed cuckoo 
habitat to minimize impacts. 
To avoid direct impacts on or changes in riparian 
habitat, do not modify stream channel 
morphology. 
Boreal Toad 

Any action that would result in stream channel 
instability, erosion, and sedimentation will be 
avoided. 

Big Game 

Mule Deer 
No more than 10 percent of such habitat will be 
subject to surface disturbance and remain un- 
reclaimed at any given time. 
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Salt Lake 
Field Office 
RMP 


Moab Field 
Office RMP; 
Price Field 
Office RMP 


Grand 
Junction and 
White River 
Field Office 
RMPs 
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TABLE E-16 


CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


In bighorn sheep crucial winter and 


lambing areas 


In spatial buffer of unoccupied nest 


Standard designs for power line 


projects 


Bighorn Sheep 


Once these ranges have been established by the 
reintroduced animals, appropriate dates and crucial 
habitats will be delineated. 


Raptors 

Unoccupied Raptor Nests — Other Than Special Status Raptors 
Ground-disturbing activities, occurring outside of 
the breeding season (seasonal buffer), but in the 
spatial buffer, would be allowed during a 
minimum 3-year nest monitoring period, as long 
as the activity would not cause the nest site to 
become unsuitable for future nesting, as 
determined by a wildlife biologist. Facilities and 
other permanent structures would be allowed, if 
they meet the above criteria. 

Active Nests 
Unless otherwise agreed upon in writing, power 
lines shall be constructed according to standards as 
outlined in Suggested Practices for Raptor 
Protection on Power Lines, Raptor Research 
Foundation, Inc., 1981. Industry officials shall 
assume the burden and expense of proving that 
pole designs not shown in publications are eagle 
safe. Such proof shall be provided by a raptor 
expert approved by the Authorized Officer. The 
BLM reserves the right to require modifications or 
additions to all power line structures placed on this 
right-of-way, should they be necessary to ensure 
the safety of large perching birds. Such 
modifications and/or additions shall be made by 
the holder without liability or expense to the BLM. 


Specific exceptions may be granted 
by BLM if the proposed activity will 
not seriously disturb the wildlife 
habitat values being protected. 
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TABLE E-16 


CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 


Bald Eagle Nocturnal Roost and/or Concentration Areas 


Little Snake 
Field Office 
RMP 


Winter conservation areas 


Bald eagle nest, roost, and perch 
substrate 


White River 
BLM Field Office 
RMP 
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All new power line construction should comply 
with the Avian Power Line Interaction 
Committee’s publication, Suggested Practices for 
Raptor Protection on Power Lines: The State of 
the Art in 1996 (Edison Electric Institute/Raptor 
Research Foundation 1996). 


This is a controlled surface use area for 
maintaining the long term suitability, utility and 
development opportunities for specialized habitat 
features involving nest, roost and perch substrate 
on federal lands. Prior to authorizing surface 
disturbance in this area, and pending conferral or 
consultation with the FWS as required by the 
ESA, the Area Manager may require the Applicant 
to submit a plan of development that would 
demonstrate that: 
= involvement of cottonwood stands or 
cottonwood regeneration areas have been 
avoided to the extent practicable; 
special reclamation measures or design features 
are incorporated that would accelerate recovery 
and/or reestablishment of affected cottonwood 
communities; 
the predevelopment potential of affected 
floodplains to develop or support riverine 
cottonwood communities has not been 
diminished; and 
the current/future utility of such cottonwood 
substrate for bald eagle use would not be 
impaired. 


Exception: The Area Manager may 
grant an exception to this stipulation 
if an environmental analysis 
indicates that the proposed or 
conditioned activities would not 
affect the long-term suitability or 
utility of habitat features or diminish 
opportunities for natural floodplain 
functions. Surface disturbance and 
occupation may indicate that the 
proposed or conditioned activities 
would not affect the long-term 
suitability or utility of habitat 
features or diminish opportunities for 
natural floodplain functions. Surface 
disturbance and occupation may also 
be authorized in the event that 
established impacts on habitat values 
would be compensated or offset to 
the satisfaction of the BLM in 
consultation with FWS and Colorado 
Parks and Wildlife. 

Modification: Integral with 
exception and stipulation 

Waiver: None 
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Moab Field 
Office RMP 


Nest sites and winter roost areas in 
habitat for bald eagles 
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TABLE E-16 
CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies 


Restriction 
In areas that contain habitat for the bald eagle, 
actions will be avoided or restricted that may 
cause stress and disturbance during nesting and 
rearing of their young. Appropriate measures will 
depend on whether the action is temporary or 
permanent, and whether it occurs inside or outside 
the bald eagle breeding or roosting season. A 
temporary action is completed prior to the 
following breeding or roosting season leaving no 
permanent structures and resulting in no 
permanent habitat loss. A permanent action 
continues for more than one breeding or roosting 
season and/or causes a loss of eagle habitat or 
displaces eagles through disturbances (i.e., 
creation of a permanent structure). Current 
avoidance and minimization measures include the 
following: 
= 1. Surveys will be required prior to operations 
unless species occupancy and distribution 
information is complete and available. All 
surveys must be conducted by qualified 
individual(s), and be conducted according to 
protocol. 
Lease activities will require monitoring 
throughout the duration of the project. To 
ensure desired results are being achieved, 
minimization measures would be evaluated. 
Water production will be managed to ensure 


maintenance or enhancement of riparian habitat. 


Temporary activities within 1.0 mile of nest 
sites will not occur during the breeding season 
of January | to August 31, unless the area has 
been surveyed according to protocol and 
determined to be unoccupied. 


Exception 


Exception: An exception may be 
granted by the Field Manager if 
authorization is obtained from 

FWS (through applicable provisions 
of the ESA). The Field Manager may 
also grant an exception if an 
environmental analysis indicates that 
the nature of the conduct of the 
actions, as proposed or conditioned, 
will not impair the primary 
constituent element determined 
necessary for the survival and 
recovery of the bald eagles and FWS 
and Utah Division of Wildlife 
Resources (UDWR) concur with this 
determination. 

Modification: The Field Manager 
may modify the boundaries of the 
stipulation area if an environmental 
analysis indicates, and FWS and 
UDWR (through applicable 
provisions of the ESA) determine 
that a portion of the area is not being 
used as bald eagle nesting territories. 
Waiver: May be granted if bald 
eagles are de-listed and if FWS and 
UDWR determine it is not necessary 
to protect nesting territories 
according to the ESA and The Bald 
Eagle Protection Act or if there is no 
reasonable likelihood of site 
occupancy over a minimum 10-year 
period. 
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CONDITIONAL SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS FOR BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FROM APPLICABLE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, AND OTHER PLANS 


Applicable 
Agency Plan/Policy Area to Which Restriction Applies Restriction Exception 





=" Temporary activities within O.5 mile of winter 
roost areas (e.g., cottonwood galleries) will not 
occur during the winter roost season of 
November | to March 31, unless the area has 
been surveyed according to protocol and 
determined to be unoccupied. 

™ No permanent infrastructure will be placed 
within 1.0 mile of nest sites. 

= No permanent infrastructure will be placed 
within 0.5 miles of winter roost areas. 

™ Remove big game carrion to 100 feet from on 
lease roadways occurring in bald eagle foraging 
range. 

= Avoid loss or disturbance to large cottonwood 
gallery riparian habitats. 

= All areas of surface disturbance in riparian areas 
and/or adjacent uplands should be re-vegetated 
with native species. 
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APPENDIX F — COMPLIANCE WITH APPLICABLE 
SAGE-GROUSE POLICIES, PLANS, AND 
PROCEDURES AND APPLICANT-PROPOSED 
MITIGATION 





F.1 Introduction 


The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) and several cooperating agencies participating in the 
preparation of the Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) for the Energy Gateway South Transmission 
Project (Project) have recently updated or are in the process of revising policies and plans addressing 
management and conservation of greater sage-grouse (Centrocercus urophasianus) in the Project area. 
These revisions are largely in response to declining greater sage-grouse populations in the western United 
States, agency responsibilities for sage-grouse conservation, and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s 
(FWS) 12 Month Findings for Petitions to List the Greater Sage-grouse as Threatened or Endangered, 
published in March 2010, which found that listing the species under the Endangered Species Act was 
warranted but precluded by higher priority listing actions. Several of these policy and sage-grouse 
management plan revisions have been initiated or completed since the Applicant (PacifiCorp, doing 
business as Rocky Mountain Power) submitted an Application for Transportation and Utility Systems and 
Facilities on Federal Lands (Standard Form 299) on November 28, 2007, initiating the BLM and 
cooperating agencies’ review of the Project. 


The BLM and cooperating agencies have collaborated to prepare the EIS in accordance with current 
relevant law, regulation, policies, and plans; including those guiding agency decisions that may have an 
impact on sage-grouse and sage-grouse habitat. This appendix addresses actions and planning undertaken 
by the BLM, cooperating agencies, and the Applicant to prepare the EIS and potentially develop the 
Project in compliance with applicable law, regulation, policies, and plans related to sage-grouse. 


The BLM and cooperating agencies collaborated to prepare a Framework for Sage-grouse Impacts 
Analysis for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project (April 2013; Exhibit F1) as an early step to 
addressing potential impacts on sage-grouse during preparation of the EIS. The framework outlines the 
analysis and potential mitigation required for agencies whose decisions pertaining to the Project are 
evaluated in the EIS to adequately analyze the potential effects of the Project on sage-grouse and sage- 
grouse habitat and potentially select an action alternative that would be consistent with agency missions 
and goals pertaining to sage-grouse conservation. The framework also was developed to facilitate relevant 
cooperating agency decisions and evaluation of compliance with applicable plans and policies that are not 
subject to National Environmental Policy Act review and not addressed in the EIS. 


F.2 Applicable Sage-grouse Policies and Plans 
F.2.1 Federal 


F.2.1.1 Bureau of Land Management Washington Office Instruction 
Memorandum 2012-043 Greater Sage-Grouse Interim Management 
Policies and Procedures 


On December 22, 2011, BLM issued Washington Office (WO) Instruction Memorandum (IM) 2012-043, 
which provides interim conservation policies and procedures for greater sage-grouse that are to be applied 
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by BLM field offices to ongoing and proposed authorizations and activities. The purpose of the WO-IM 
2012-043 is to promote sustainable greater sage-grouse populations and conserve greater sage-grouse 
habitat while BLM develops and decides how to best incorporate long-term conservation measures for 
greater sage-grouse into applicable land-use plans. The IM policies and procedures apply to BLM actions 
in preliminary priority habitat (PPH) and preliminary general habitat (PGH) for greater sage-grouse, 
which will be identified by the state wildlife agencies. (Note: The conservation policies and procedures 
described in the IM do not apply in areas where a state and/or local regulatory mechanism has been 
developed for the conservation of the greater sage-grouse in coordination and concurrence with the FWS, 
and the state sage-grouse plan has subsequently been adopted by the BLM through the issuance of a state- 
level BLM Instruction Memorandum). The WO-IM 2012-043 prescribes specific procedures for pending 
and future right-of-way applications in preliminary priority and preliminary general habitat. The Notice of 
Intent to prepare an EIS for the Project was published in the Federal Register on April 1, 2011, and 
therefore these procedures are applicable to the Project. 


WO IM 2012-043 procedures for pending and future right-of-way applications in preliminary priority 
habitat include: 


= Conduct pre-application meetings for all new right-of-way proposals consistent with the right-of- 
way regulations (43 Code of Federal Regulations [CFR] 2804.10) and consistent with current 
renewable energy right-of-way policy guidance (WO-IM-2011-061, issued February 7, 2011). 


m= For pending applications, assess the impact of the proposed right-of-way on greater sage-grouse 
and its habitat, and implement the following: 


e Ensure that reasonable alternatives for siting the right-of-way outside of the PPH or within a 
BLM-designated utility corridor are considered and analyzed in compliance with the National 
Environmental Policy Act 

e Identify technically feasible best management practices, conditions, etc. (e.g., siting, burying 
powerlines) that may be implemented in order to eliminate or minimize impacts 


m= For right-of-ways where the total project disturbance from the right-of-way and any connected 
action is less than 1 linear mile, or 2 acres of disturbance, develop mitigation measures related to 
construction, maintenance, operation, and reclamation activities that, as determined in 
cooperation with the respective state wildlife agency, would cumulatively maintain or enhance 
greater sage-grouse habitat. 


m= For right-of-way applications where the total project disturbance from the right-of-way and any 
connected action is greater than 1 linear mile or 2 acres of disturbance, it is BLM policy that 
where a field office determines that it is appropriate to authorize a right-of-way, the following 
process must be followed: 


e The BLM will document the reasons for its determination and require the right-of-way holder 
to implement measures to minimize impacts on sage-grouse habitat. 

e In addition to considering opportunities for onsite mitigation, the BLM will, to the extent 
possible, cooperate with project proponents to develop and consider implementing 
appropriate offsite mitigation that the BLM, coordinating with the respective state wildlife 
agency, determines would avoid or minimize habitat and population-level effects (refer to 
WO-IM-2008-204, Off-site Mitigation). When developing such mitigation, the BLM should 
consider compensating for the short-term and long-term direct and indirect loss of greater 
sage-grouse and its habitat. 

e Unless the BLM determines, in coordination with the respective state wildlife agency, that the 
proposed right-of-way and mitigation measures would cumulatively maintain or enhance 
greater sage-grouse habitat, the proposed right-of-way decision must be forwarded to the 
appropriate BLM State Director, State Wildlife Agency Director, and FWS representative for 
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their review. If this group is unable to agree on the appropriate mitigation for the proposed 
right-of-way, then the proposed decision must be forwarded to the Greater Sage-Grouse 
National Policy Team with the addition of the State Wildlife Agency Director, when 
appropriate, for its review. If the National Policy Team and the State Wildlife Agency 
Director are unable to agree on the appropriate mitigation for the proposed right-of-way, the 
National Policy Team will coordinate with and brief the BLM Director for a final decision in 
absence of consensus. 


The three states crossed by the Project (Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah) all have statewide sage-grouse 
management plans and are participating with BLM and U.S. Forest Service (USFS) in the ongoing 
amendments of resource management plans (RMPs) and land and resource management plans (LRMPs), 
respectively, and interim management of sage-grouse differently as follows: 


= Wyoming has established a state regulatory mechanism for the conservation of the sage-grouse 
and the BLM has adopted this state strategy through the issuance of BLM IM WY 2012-019; 
therefore, PPH and PGH will not be designated in Wyoming. The Wyoming Core Areas have 
been adopted by the BLM. 


= Colorado has developed PPH and PGH that focus conservation efforts on the most important 
habitat for the species and provides a biological basis for land use recommendations under BLM 
WO IM 2012-043 and is participating with the BLM in the ongoing amendments of RMPs in 
Colorado. 


m= Utah has developed a state regulatory mechanism for the conservation of sage-grouse that could 
be adopted by the FWS and BLM in place of the conservation measures identified in the IM and 
has not designated PPH and PGH. However, BLM has not adopted the state regulatory 
mechanism at this time. For the purposes of identifying PPH and PGH, BLM considers the Utah 
Division of Wildlife Resources (UDWR) occupied sage-grouse habitat layer to be synonymous 
with PPH in the Utah; no PGH has been identified. 


F.2.1.2 U.S. Forest Service Interim Recommendations for Greater Sage- 
grouse and Greater Sage-grouse Habitat 


On October 12, 2012 the USFS issued Interim Recommendations for Greater Sage-Grouse and Greater 
Sage-Grouse Habitat. Similar to BLM WO IM 2012-043, the USFS Interim Recommendations provide 
conservation policies and procedures for greater sage-grouse that are to be applied on National Forest 
system land until USFS LRMPs are incorporated to include sage-grouse conservations measures. 
Additionally, USFS seeks to promote consistency with BLM management of sage-grouse on BLM- 
administered lands under BLM WO IM 2012-043. 


The USFS Interim Recommendations for Greater Sage-Grouse and Greater Sage-Grouse Habitat 
recommendations for nonrecreational special use proposals including power lines direct USFS to: 


= Within 3 kilometers of sage-grouse habitat, avoid authorizing placement of overhead power lines 
or other tall structures that provide perch sites for raptors. 


m Determine, in coordination with the respective state wildlife agency, whether a proposal that may 
affect sage-grouse or sage-grouse habitats would likely have more than minor adverse effects on 
sage-grouse or sage-grouse habitat. 


m If the proposed use likely would have more than minor adverse effects on sage-grouse habitat: 


e Consider feasible alternatives for siting the use outside of sage-grouse habitat; and 
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e Identify technically feasible best management practices in terms of siting placement of 
overhead power lines or other tall structures (e.g., burying power lines) that may be 
implemented, to avoid or minimize impacts on sage-grouse or sage-grouse habitats. 


= Inconsultation with the state wildlife agency, develop mitigation measures for construction, 
maintenance, operation, and reclamation of the proposed use that minimize impacts on sage- 
grouse habitat. 


F.2.1.3 BLM Resource Management Plans and USFS Forest Plans 


Many BLM RMPs and USFS LRMPs contain land-use restrictions to promote sage-grouse conservation 
(e.g., limitations on development activities near sage-grouse leks). Restrictions identified in applicable 
plans are detailed in EIS Appendix E, Table E-11 and have been considered in the analysis presented in 
Chapter 3. BLM and USFS are currently preparing amendments and EISs for applicable RMPs and 
LRMPs in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah to include additional sage-grouse conservation measures. The 
BLM and USFS amendments of applicable land-use plans are anticipated to be complete prior to the 
Record of Decision for the Project. If an action alternative is selected, the Project would be developed in 
compliance with the conservation measures in applicable BLM RMPs and USFS LRMPs. 


F.2.2 State 


F.2.2.1 Wyoming 


The Governor of Wyoming issued Executive Order 2011-5 in June 2011. Executive Order 2011-5 
replaced previous executive orders pertaining to sage-grouse in Wyoming and established a state 
regulatory mechanism to protect sage-grouse and sage-grouse habitat. The Executive Order established 
Core Population Areas and focuses conservation efforts in these areas including limits on the density of 
surface disturbance and restrictions on surface occupancy and seasonal use (EIS Appendix E, 

Table E-11). Additionally, the Executive Order established new transmission line corridors through the 
Core Population Areas and implemented restrictions on development of new transmission lines within 
core areas outside of the established corridors. 


In addition to Executive Order 2011-5, the Wyoming Game and Fish Commission adopted the Wyoming 
Greater Sage-grouse Conservation Plan in 2003. The plan was developed to maintain and improve sage- 
grouse habitats in Wyoming, provide for coordinated management across jurisdictional or ownership 
boundaries, and develop the statewide support necessary to assure the survival of Wyoming's sage-grouse 
populations. The plan is intended to be used as guidance regarding sage-grouse management by state and 
federal agencies in Wyoming and the Wyoming Game and Fish Commission has sought agreements with 
federal agencies to implement the plan. 


F.2.2.2 Colorado 


The Colorado Greater Sage-grouse Steering Committee published the Colorado Greater Sage-grouse 
Conservation Plan in 2008. The purpose of the plan is to facilitate the conservation of sage-grouse and 
their habitats in Colorado by supporting goals that, if achieved, would facilitate the recovery of the 
species and result in its removal from the state’s species of concern list. Guidelines for sage-grouse 
protection from populations and habitat disturbance were developed as a part of the plan (EIS 

Appendix E, Table E-11). Colorado Parks and Wildlife works collaboratively with federal, state, and local 
agencies as well as local working groups to implement the recommendations included in the plan. 


The Colorado Department of Natural Resources is working collaboratively with BLM during the ongoing 
amendment of BLM RMPs to include sage-grouse conservation measures and is providing information to 
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FWS for consideration in its development of a listing decision for the species. This work includes the 
identification of sage-grouse PPH and PGH in the state as well as preparation of “The Colorado 
Package,” a compilation of accomplishments and ongoing actions to promote sage-grouse conservation 
based on the strategies identified in the 2008 Colorado Greater Sage-grouse Conservation Plan. 


F.2.2.3 Utah 


The Governor of Utah approved the Conservation Plan for Greater Sage-grouse in Utah in April 2013. 
The plan is designed to eliminate the threats facing sage-grouse while balancing the economic and social 
needs of the residents of Utah by establishing incentive-based conservation programs for private, local 
government, and School and Institutional Trust Lands Administration lands and regulatory programs on 
other state- and federally managed lands. To achieve this goal, the plan establishes sage-grouse 
management areas and implements management protocols in these areas. Management provisions in sage- 
grouse management areas include seasonal and spatial restrictions on development activities, limits on 
extent of new cumulative permanent disturbance, and special provisions for electric transmission lines. 


Additionally, the UDWR published the Utah Greater Sage-grouse Management Plan in 2009. The plan 
identifies threats and issues affecting sage-grouse management in Utah as well as goals, objectives, and 
strategies intended to guide UDWR, local working groups, and land managers efforts to protect, maintain, 
and improve sage-grouse populations and habitats and balance their management with other resource 
uses. 


F.2.3 Local 
F.2.3.1 Local Area Working Groups 


The Project could cross sage-grouse habitats in the boundaries of eight sage-grouse local working groups; 
three in Utah (Uinta Basin, Strawberry Valley, and Castle Country), three in Colorado (Northwest 
Colorado, Piceance/Parachute/Roan Creek, and Pinon Mesa), and 2 in Wyoming (Bates Hole/Shirley 
Basin and South-central Wyoming). Each local working group has prepared a conservation plan to assess 
the status of local populations, to provide guidance and recommendations to meet objectives for 
maintaining sage-grouse populations and improving habitat, and to promote incorporation of local 
knowledge and local participation in larger efforts to promote conservation of sage-grouse. 


F.3 Coordination and Actions Taken to Comply With 
Applicable Plans and Policies 


Sage-grouse and sage-grouse habitats are widespread in landscapes crossed by the alternative routes in 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. BLM and the cooperating agencies acknowledged that alternative routes 
that avoid sage-grouse and sage-grouse habitat would not be feasible early during the preparation of the 
EIS. The agencies collaborated with the Applicant to identify feasible strategies to avoid, minimize, and 
compensate for the potential effects of the Project on sage-grouse pursuant to the plans and policies 
described in Section F.2. 


F.3.1 Project Siting 


The BLM worked with the cooperating agencies and the Applicant to avoid and minimize potential 
effects on sage-grouse by identifying and eliminating or modifying alternative routes that would have 
substantially greater effects on sage-grouse or sage-grouse habitat compared to other alternative routes 
considered. 
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F.3.3.1 Routes Eliminated from Further Consideration 


Transmission line alternative routes and segments included in the Applicant’s Application for 
Transportation and Utility Systems and Facilities on Federal Lands were systematically screened and 
analyzed using the methods described in EIS Sections 2.5.1.1 and 2.5.1.3. Alternative routes that would 
have substantially higher impacts on sage-grouse and sage-grouse habitat compared to other alternative 
routes studied were eliminated from further consideration in the EIS. Alternative routes and segments that 
were eliminated from further consideration at least in part due to their impacts on sage-grouse and sage- 
grouse habitats include (refer to Energy Gateway South Transmission Project Siting Study Report, BLM 
2012; EIS Section 2.5.1.1; and EIS Maps 2-3a and 2-3b): 


Wyoming 


= Links W17 and W18 were eliminated from consideration because they cross the Hannah sage- 
grouse core area outside of the utility corridor identified in the Wyoming Governor’s Executive 
Order 2011-5 and are not parallel to an existing transmission line. Therefore, these links do not 
comply with the Executive Order regarding greater sage-grouse core area protection. 


= Links W19 and W20 were eliminated from consideration because they cross the Hannah and 
South Rawlins sage-grouse core areas outside of the utility corridor identified in the Wyoming 
Governor’s Executive Order 2011-5 and do not parallel to an existing transmission line. 
Therefore, these links do not comply with the Executive Order regarding greater sage-grouse core 
area protection. 


m Links W453, W454, W490, W491, W492, W493, and W520 were eliminated from consideration 
because any route using these links would be required to cross the Salt Wells sage-grouse core 
area outside of the utility corridor identified in the Wyoming Governor’s Executive Order 2011-5 
and would not be parallel to an existing transmission line. Therefore, alternative routes using 
these links do not comply with the Executive Order regarding greater sage-grouse core area 
protection. Additionally, alternative routes using these links may have substantial impacts on 
sage-grouse in Utah (refer to description of Links U20, U30, and U90). 


Colorado 


m Links C50, C45, C51, and C80 were eliminated from consideration because they cross important 
habitats that support some of the highest densities of breeding sage-grouse in the Northwest 
Colorado sage-grouse population, which is the largest sage-grouse population in Colorado. 


Utah 


m Links U20, U30, and U90 were eliminated from consideration because they cross important 
habitats occupied by the Diamond Mountain sage-grouse population, which is one of the largest 
and most robust sage-grouse populations of sage-grouse in Utah. Additionally, alternative routes 
using these links may have substantial impacts on sage-grouse in Wyoming (refer to description 
of Links W453, W454, W490, W491, W492, W493, and W520). 


= Link U322 was eliminated from consideration because it crosses important habitats occupied by 
the Halfway Hollow sage-grouse population that have not been affected by previous transmission 
line development. Additionally, alternative routes using this link may have substantial impacts on 
other important sage-grouse habitats in Wyoming and Utah (refer to description of Links W453, 
W454, W490, W491, W492, W493, W520, U20, U30, and U90). 


m Links U422 and U423 were eliminated from consideration because they are not located adjacent 
to an existing high-voltage transmission line and therefore would have greater impacts on sage- 
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grouse compared to Links U425, U426, and U427, which were retained for analysis, where they 
cross important habitats occupied by the Strawberry/Fruitland sage-grouse population. 


F.3.3.2 Revision to Alignments and Incorporation of Local Route Variations 


The BLM, cooperating agencies, and the Applicant worked collaboratively to refine the alternative routes 
analyzed in the EIS, as practicable, to avoid or minimize effects on sage-grouse and important sage- 
grouse habitats. These refinements included local adjustments to the alternative routes to locate them 
outside of designated sage-grouse habitat or in habitats of lower value to sage-grouse and development of 
local route variations that would avoid important sage-grouse habitats. Segments that were refined and 
local route variations that were developed at least in part to reduce potential effects on sage-grouse and 
sage-grouse habitats include: 


Wyoming 


= = The alignment of Link W21 was refined to reduce impacts on sage-grouse by locating the 
segment closer to other planned infrastructure and closer to the center of the utility corridor 
identified in Wyoming Governor’s Executive Order 2011-5 in the Hanna sage-grouse core area. 


Colorado 


= The alignment of Links C61, C71, C72, and C91 were refined to reduce impacts on sage-grouse, 
to the extent practicable, by locating the segments farther away from known sage-grouse leks and 
outside of sage-grouse priority habitat used by the Northwest Colorado sage-grouse population. 


Utah 


= The alignment of Links U401 and U404 were refined to avoid important habitats occupied by the 
Anthro Mountain sage-grouse population. 


m Links U409, U411, U520, U514, U516, U560, U515, U540, and U513 were developed to provide 
local route variations in Utah that would avoid sage-grouse leks and other important habitats 
occupied by the Emma Park sage-grouse population, which is one of most robust sage-grouse 
populations in Utah (refer to EIS Section 3.2.8.5). 


F.3.2 Development of Additional Onsite Mitigation 


The BLM, cooperating agencies, and the Applicant are working collaboratively to develop onsite 
mitigation measures that could be used to reduce impacts on sage-grouse and sage-grouse habitat in 
addition to the mitigation measures in applicable BLM, USFS, and state agency plans. Development of 
additional onsite mitigation measures to reduce potential effects on sage-grouse is ongoing and the final 
measures will be outlined in the Applicant’s voluntary sage-grouse conservation and mitigation plan for 
the selected alternative route. Mitigation measures that have been agreed-on include: 


= Modification of the proposed tower design to use H-frame tubular steel structures (Selective 
Mitigation Measure 6 [EIS Table 2-13]) and the installation of perch deterrents on these 
structures (Selective Mitigation Measure 14) within 4 miles of sage-grouse leks in designated 
sage-grouse core areas and priority habitats to reduce potential sage-grouse predation by raptors 
(refer to EIS Section 3.2.8.4). 


Other mitigation measures that are being considered include: 
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= Reduced speed limits during construction and maintenance activities to reduce risk of sage-grouse 
collision with moving vehicles and reduce disturbance to sage-grouse resulting from vehicle 
noise; 


m Additional restrictions on use of herbicides in areas where sage-grouse are known to congregate; 


m= Special reclamation standards focused on restoring functionality and quality of sage-grouse 
habitat beyond the minimum standards required by agency policy; 


m= Expanded seasonal and spatial restrictions in important sage-grouse habitats beyond the minimum 
restrictions required by applicable agency policies and plans; and 


m Reducing the separation between the Project and other linear infrastructure (including other 
transmission lines) for short distances in important sage-grouse habitats where high levels of 
impact on sage-grouse are anticipated. 


F3.3 Development of Offsite Mitigation 


Despite removing and modifying alternative routes and segments that would have comparatively higher 
impacts on sage-grouse and implementing additional onsite mitigation, BLM and the cooperating 
agencies anticipate that implementation of any of the alternative routes analyzed in the EIS would result 
in high residual impacts on sage-grouse and sage-grouse habitat (refer to EIS Section 3.2.8.5). The 
residual impacts would not be consistent with the objectives for sage-grouse and sage-grouse habitat 
management identified in applicable agency plans and policies (Section F.2). In accordance with BLM 
WO IM 2013-142 and other cooperating agency policies pertaining to offsite mitigation, BLM, the 
cooperating agencies, and the Applicant are working collaboratively to develop appropriate offsite 
mitigation that could be implemented to facilitate reasonable development of the Project consistent with 
applicable agency plans and policies pertaining to sage-grouse. To facilitate this collaboration, the 
Applicant has convened a group of sage-grouse biologists from the BLM and cooperating agencies (the 
Habitat Equivalency Analysis [HEA] Technical Working Group) to provide input and guidance for 
developing the Applicant’s Sage-grouse Mitigation Plan, including the HEA (refer to EIS 

Section 6.2.2.1). The methods used in development of the Applicant’s Sage-grouse Mitigation Plan, 
including the HEA and the types of offsite mitigation being considered are described in Exhibit B (Energy 
Gateway South Transmission Project Greater Sage-grouse Habitat Equivalency Analysis Plan). 


F.4 Applicant Provided Commitments for Mitigation 


The following statement was prepared by the Applicant to outline the company’s intention to prepare a 
voluntary sage-grouse conservation and mitigation plan for the selected alternative route: 


The Draft EIS analysis describes potential Project-related impacts on sage-grouse and 
their habitat. These impacts have been minimized or avoided to the extent feasible by the 
BLM and cooperating agencies using avoidance and minimization measures (e.g., 
seasonal restrictions) from applicable BLM, USFS, and other applicable land-use and 
conservation plans. After application of these avoidance and mitigation measures, the 
BLM analysis indicates that impacts on sage-grouse and their habitat are likely to occur 
as a result of implementation of the Project. To meet requirements of BLM IM 2012-043, 
October, 2012 USFS Manual updates, and other applicable agency policies, Rocky 
Mountain Power will take voluntary actions to avoid, minimize, and compensate for the 
Project’s effects on sage-grouse and their habitat. 


The agencies have developed a framework for Sage-grouse Impacts Analysis for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project. The framework is used by the Applicant 
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and the agencies to identify and analyze Project-related impacts and develop adequate 
mitigation. The framework identifies the use of a Habitat Equivalency Analysis (HEA), 
conducted by the project Applicant, as a replicable method for determining mitigation 
that is scaled to Project-related permanent and interim losses of sage-grouse habitat 
services. 


In coordination with the agencies, Rocky Mountain Power will develop a voluntary sage- 
grouse conservation and mitigation plan for the preferred alternative route. The final plan 
will document Rocky Mountain Power’s offer of scaled mitigation and other voluntary 
Applicant-committed mitigation measures for sage-grouse. The mitigation plan will offer 
measures to avoid, minimize, or compensate for all Project effects characterized by the 
framework and identified in the EIS that could not be mitigated or avoided using 
measures in BLM or other agency plans, including losses of habitat services quantified 
using the HEA. 


F.4.1 Energy Gateway South Transmission Project Greater Sage- 
grouse Habitat Equivalency Analysis Plan 


The Energy Gateway South Transmission Project Greater Sage-grouse Habitat Equivalency Analysis 


Plan, developed by the Applicant in coordination with the HEA Technical Working Group (refer to EIS 
Section 6.2.2.1) is included as Exhibit F2. 
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Framework for Sage-grouse Impacts Analysis for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 
December 3, 2013 


(1) Evaluation of Direct and Indirect Impacts - This portion of the overall Greater Sage-Grouse 
(hereafter sage-grouse) Impacts Assessment Framework addresses Project-related habitat impacts 
that bear directly on listing factors considered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) when 
evaluating the need to provide full listing protection under the Endangered Species Act (ESA). 


A starting point for this analysis is a thorough review of the threats assessment/five factor analysis 
that FWS conducted as part of the March 23, 2010 (75 FR 13910), listing of the sage-grouse as a 
Candidate under ESA. An evaluation of all potential threats to sage-grouse and sage-grouse habitat 
from the transmission line should be conducted incorporating the latest available scientific 
information—most of which is referenced in the Federal Register notice itself. 


Of particular importance is the synthesis evaluation of all potential threats of the Project that operate 
cumulatively to impact sage-grouse populations and habitat in a way that is not adequately 
evaluated by examining threats independently. The direct, indirect and cumulative impacts analysis 
for the Project should consider the Federal Register notice cumulative threats assessment summary 
as an example of how to fully analyze impacts associated with the proposed project. Reference to 
additional scientific information published since the issuance of the Federal Register notice is 
available on the FWS website and should be incorporated into the analysis: Best available scientific 
information should be used in the direct, indirect and cumulative impacts analysis. 


A project environmental affects analysis of sage-grouse populations that attend leks within 18 
kilometers of the Project is a critical component of an indirect impacts analysis for the species. 
Sage-grouse that attend leks up to 18 kilometers from the Project may be indirectly affected by the 
loss of habitat functionality during other seasons of the year (Connelly et.al. 2000). The 
construction of a transmission project or other linear facility may pose additional hindrance of 
seasonal migration patterns or avoidance of important seasonal habitats once used extensively by 
local sage-grouse populations. Qualitative and quantitative measures of habitat change must be 
considered in describing the potential impacts of the Project. In the context of managing a species 
that requires such a large landscape of habitats to meet their life-cycle needs, and the nature of the 
proposed disturbance, it is reasonable to make some assumptive predictions about the relative 
impacts within 18 kilometers. 


(2) Addressing Direct Loss of Birds - This piece of the overall Greater Sage-Grouse Impacts 
Assessment Framework is an important contribution to the range wide jeopardy analysis conducted 
as part of the informal conferencing process for this Candidate species. Additionally, addressing 
impacts on populations provides key information needed for completing any potential future formal 
Section 7 consultation that would be required if the sage-grouse is ultimately listed under ESA 
during project development, thereby significantly streamlining this process. 


FWS is actively working on this issue as it relates to range wide sage-grouse conservation. There 
are two ways that the Applicant is expected to help resolve this concern: 
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(a) Work closely with FWS and state agency biologists to develop an approach to address loss 
of birds from Project-related impacts and their replacement. This will include development 
of a monitoring plan utilizing best and most current scientific methods for estimating loss 
of birds during both construction and operational periods after the Project is constructed. 
Monitoring would be conducted using a Bakke design (preconstruction, postconstruction, 
and control site monitoring) to compare changes in local populations and habitat use that 
could occur in the analysis area. 


(b) Contribute financially to research projects that have been designed specifically to address 
this issue. 


(3) Mitigation - An impacts analysis that has been conducted in coordination with agency 
biologists—leading to an adequate understanding of impacts on sage-grouse populations and 
habitat—is necessary to identify mitigation needs and to develop mitigation plans that focus on the 
amount and locations of impacts and commensurate mitigation measures and actions. Discussion 
and evaluation of mitigation should be relevant to local identified impacts and with the 
understanding that mitigation ratios will remain the same across state lines. That is, a bird in 
Wyoming is equivalent to one in Colorado or Utah; an acre of nesting habitat in Colorado is worth 
as much in Wyoming and Utah; etc. Mitigation actions should also focus on localized replacement 
of ecological values for GSG impacted by the Project with replacement, recovery, or compensation 
of habitat values planned to be located as closely as possible to where the impacts occurred. 
However, biological factors may provide a valid basis for adjusting the minimal mitigation ratio 
beyond one-to-one replacement of values. Three such factors include: (a) the best available 
scientific information regarding the relative value of sage-grouse populations contributing to long- 
term species viability across the species’ range points to the relative importance of central and 
southwestern Idaho, central and northwestern Nevada, eastern Oregon, and the state of Wyoming; 
(b) regarding individual birds, hens have a much higher biological value, in terms of contribution to 
populations, than males; and (c) localized habitats of high ecological value including (but not 
limited to) those serving key functions in demographic, genetic, or seasonal connectivity, important 
wintering areas, or leks. 


There will be two primary components of mitigation, a Project-wide mitigation plan and the Habitat 
Equivalency Analysis (HEA) described in this section. The mitigation plan will include the HEA as 
articulated below, as well as any other impacts as identified in the EIS (i.e., indirect impacts) and 
associated mitigation not included in the HEA. 


(a) An overarching Project-wide sage-grouse mitigation plan will be developed that includes a 
description of all Project-related impacts and mitigation measures that will be used to 
offset/compensate for them. 


(b) The HEA provides a standardized basis to determine a one-to-one ratio for habitat services 
lost/ habitat services mitigated. For this Project, functionality of habitat to support sage 
grouse is the habitat service of interest. Habitat services lost can be quantified and where 
possible replacement habitat services of equal kind and value would be provided as 
mitigation. However, replacement of in-kind habitat services may not be possible in all 
locations, so habitat services ratio of services lost to services replaced may be greater than 
1:1 in some areas 
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HEA is a method of quantifying the permanent or interim loss of habitat services from Project- 
related impacts. HEA provides a scientific-based, peer-reviewed method of scaling mitigation 
requirements, and has been used by federal regulatory agencies including the FWS and National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. The HEA is not meant to be an impacts analysis in and 
of itself; rather, it is a way to objectively determine quantity of Project-related habitat impacts and 
provides the quantity and type of mitigation necessary to offset loss of habitat services as a form of 
output. 


The HEA process for Gateway South is an Applicant-lead effort that requires close collaboration 
with state agencies in states sustaining most of the impacts on populations and habitat (Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Utah) as well as FWS and BLM biologists and local working groups to ensure 
adequacy of analysis and a corresponding final product. Building models associated with the HEA 
process must be done in close coordination with agency biologists and local working groups in 
order to address concerns, questions, assumptions, and issues as they arise. 


Agency biologists recognize the need for the incorporation of data and information in the HEA 
models that the Applicant may not currently have. Agency biologists will work with the Applicant 
to obtain such information to the extent they can (e.g., habitat maps; adequate vegetation data) 
again, reiterating the need for an interactive approach between the Applicant and agency biologists 
in order to ensure adequate completion of the HEA. 


The initial starting point for evaluating direct and indirect impacts on sage-grouse habitat will be 
18 kilometers either side of the proposed transmission line, addressing impacts on roughly 98 
percent of nesting hens according the best available scientific information. Any deviation from this 
starting point must be supported by scientific literature and collaboratively determined to be 
appropriate if habitats do not extend to those distances: agency biologists can direct the Applicant 
to recently published literature on this topic which the Applicant is encouraged to use. 
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Calculating Density of Disturbance within Key Habitat 
(Applied in Wyoming only) 


Once the analysis is complete and an alternative has been selected, an additional site-specific 
evaluation of density of disturbance within Key Habitats/Core Areas may be conducted. The 
purpose of this evaluation is to evaluate opportunities to (1) minimize density of disturbance within 
Key Habitats/Core Areas that are outside the designated disturbance corridor identified in the 
Wyoming Governor’s Executive Order 2011-5 and (2) restore and/or enhance important sage- 
grouse habitat as a part of Project-related mitigation. These site-specific habitat evaluations also 
will enable BLM to: (a) demonstrate compliance with the Greater Sage-Grouse Habitat 
Management Policy on Wyoming BLM Administered Public Lands including Federal Mineral 
Estate (IM WY-2010-012); and (b) demonstrate consistency with the Greater Sage-Grouse Core 
Area Protection, Wyoming Governor’s Executive Order 2011-5. In Colorado and Utah, if density 
disturbance calculations are completed, they will be closely coordinated with the appropriate state 
and federal agencies to ensure that each state’s Key Habitat areas are appropriately identified and 
considered in the Density disturbance calculation (DDC). 


The overall goal of a Sage-Grouse Key Habitat/Core Area Strategy is to limit the density and 
duration of disturbances and restrict activities within Key Habitats/Core Areas sufficient to ensure 
the long-term conservation and management of sage-grouse within each state. To this end, the DDC 
is a tool designed to measure habitat loss within the Key Habitat/Core Area. In particular, in 
Wyoming, it is used to determine—in terms of management actions— how the Project-related 
disturbance can be limited to no more than 5 percent loss of habitat and result in no more than an 
average of one disturbance per 640 acres. 


Step 1: Determination of leks that will be used in the site-specific evaluation: 

Place a four-mile boundary around the outer Project boundary (as defined by the proposed area of 
disturbance related to the Project, i.e., right-of-way width, or similar). All occupied and 
undetermined sage-grouse leks located within four miles of the outer boundary of the Project, and 
within Key Habitat/Core Areas, the will be considered in the DDC. 


Step 2: Determine the DDC area size and configuration: 

A four-mile boundary placed around the perimeter of each lek identified in Step 1 and the area 
within the boundary of the leks, plus the four-mile Project boundary, creates the DDC area for the 
Project. 


Step 3: Density of disturbance habitat evaluation: 

Disturbance will be evaluated for the DDC area as a whole, as well as for individual leks within the 
DDC area. Any portion of the DDC that falls outside Key Habitat/Core Area will be removed from 
this portion of the evaluation for Wyoming to maintain consistency with the provisions in Wyoming 
Executive Order 2011-5. 


Disturbance Calculation: Total acres of “disturbance” within the DDC area will be determined 
through an evaluation of: 


a. Existing and proposed disturbance—sage-grouse habitat that is disturbed by existing 
anthropogenic features or activities (e.g., transmission lines, distribution lines, wind 
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development, oil/gas wells/facilities, active mine areas, geothermal, communication towers, 
pipelines, paved and improved roads, and others) and wildfire, including the full right-of- 
way width of the Proposed Action; 


b. Approved permits (i.e., any state or federal permits providing approval for on the ground 
actions) for projects not yet implemented or constructed. 


Habitat Disturbance Evaluation: In Wyoming, for projects that will result in disturbance of more 
than 5 percent of the DDC area, it may be advantageous for the Applicant to map the full extent of 
sage-grouse habitat within the DDC area in order to reduce this percentage. If this is done, it will be 
conducted to identify: 


a. “Suitable Habitat” and “Marginal Habitat” using BLM’s Habitat Assessment Framework 
and unsuitable habitats within the DDC area 
b. Sage-grouse evidence of use of suitable habitats (seasonal use, densities based on best 
available information) 
c. Priority restoration areas (which could reduce the existing disturbances to below the 5 
percent threshold), for example: 
i) Areas where plug and abandon activities on retired oil and gas wells will eliminate 
disturbance 
ii) Areas where past reclamation has not produced suitable habitat 
Areas of invasive species 
e. Lands where other conservation assurances are in place (e.g., candidate conservation 
agreement with assurances, easements, habitat contract, etc.) 


Step 4: Determination of existing and allowable suitable habitat disturbance: 

Acres of disturbance within suitable habitat divided by the total suitable habitat within the DDC 
area, multiplied by 100, represents the percent of disturbed suitable habitat within the DDC area. In 
Wyoming, subtracting the percentage of existing disturbed suitable habitat from 5 percent equals 
new allowable suitable habitat disturbance until plant regeneration or reclamation reduces acres of 
disturbed habitat within the DDC area. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Gateway South Transmission Line Project (Gateway South or Project) is part of 
PacifiCorp’s transmission expansion program, called Energy Gateway, which is intended to 
connect new and existing energy generation resources to customers throughout PacifiCorp’s 
service territory. Energy Gateway is composed of several large-scale projects that will support 
increasing electric energy use and improve system reliability. 


The Project is designed to provide 1,500 megawatts (MW) of new capacity needed to meet 
the current and forecasted needs of PacifiCorp's customers. These forecasts are based on 
PacifiCorp’s Integrated Resource Plan (IRP) as required to fulfill the regulatory requirements 
and guidelines established by the public utility commissions of the states served by 
PacifiCorp. The IRP addresses the obligations of each company, pursuant to the Open Access 
Transmission Tariff, to plan for and to expand its transmission system in a non-discriminatory 
manner based on the needs of its native load and network customers. 


Gateway South is independent of, and would be proposed regardless of, any particular new 
generation project. The transmission grid can be thought of in terms of hubs, spokes, and a 
backbone connecting the hubs. Each substation is a hub that receives or sends electricity along 
the spokes. For this system to work, a backbone of high-capacity transmission lines (including 
Gateway South) is needed to connect the hubs and transport the electricity from the source to 
the customer. 


Gateway South will: 
e Provide long-term transmission capacity to move resources to growing load centers; 


e Connect Gateway West and Gateway Central, which will provide operational 
flexibility for the bulk electric network, increase reliability of the network, and support 
path ratings for each segment; 


e Improve capacity and reliability of other interconnected transmission lines associated 
with Energy Gateway; 


e Reduce transmission limitations on the existing system; and 


e Provide incremental transmission capacity planned at approximately 1,500 MW. 


As proposed, the Project would be comprised of an extra high-voltage alternating current 
(AC) transmission line that would run between existing, planned, and proposed substations. 
The proposed single-circuit 500-kilovolt (kV) transmission line would be approximately 400 
miles in length; the line would begin at the planned Aeolus Substation near Medicine Bow, 
Wyoming, connect to two separate proposed series compensation substations, and terminate at 
the existing Clover Substation near Mona, Utah. Two proposed series compensation 
substations are planned at approximately the one-third and two-third points along the line 
between the Aeolus and Clover Substations. Modifications at the existing Mona Substation 
are required to re-terminate existing lines to accommodate the nearby 500-kV termination at 
Clover Substation. 
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Gateway South will cross federal, state, and private lands along its route from Wyoming to 
Utah. The federal lands are primarily administered by the Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM). As such, PacifiCorp filed an application with BLM for a right-of-way (ROW) grant 
across public lands. The BLM, in compliance with the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969 (NEPA), is preparing an environmental impact statement (EIS) for Gateway South to 
inform its decision making on PacifiCorp’s ROW grant application. 


In December 2011, BLM released an instruction memorandum to help guide conservation 
actions aimed at conserving greater sage-grouse (Centrocercus uropahsianus) (sage-grouse) 
and its sagebrush habitat. Instruction Memorandum No. 2012-043 (IM 2012-43) helps to 
balance conservation actions benefiting sage-grouse while maintaining a robust economy in 
the West by outlining processes for BLM field officials to follow when analyzing impacts to 
sage-grouse and developing appropriate mitigation. It also establishes the BLM’s principles to 
protect unfragmented habitat; minimize new habitat loss and fragmentation; and manage 
habitats to maintain, enhance, or restore conditions for sage-grouse. In addition to considering 
opportunities for onsite mitigation, IM 2012-043 encourages BLM to cooperate with project 
proponents to develop appropriate off-site mitigation. Through on-site and off-site mitigation, 
the project proponent should avoid or minimize population-level project effects, as 
determined by the BLM and respective state wildlife agencies. The IM states when 
developing such mitigation, the BLM should consider compensating for the short-term and 
long-term direct and indirect loss of sage-grouse and its habitat. 


The BLM, working in concert with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (Service), developed a 
Framework for Sage-grouse Impacts Analysis (Framework; January 2011), which was applied 
to the Energy Gateway West Project. The BLM and Rocky Mountain Power decided that the 
Framework will be revised for application to Energy Gateway South (meeting April 4, 2013). 
The Framework addresses project-related impacts to sage-grouse habitat that bear directly on 
listing factors considered by the Service when evaluating the need to provide full listing 
protection under the Endangered Species Act (ESA). According to the Framework, mitigation 
is addressed after the NEPA-mandated impacts analysis has been conducted, resulting in an 
adequate understanding of impacts to sage-grouse populations and habitat, which is described 
in the EIS. The Framework specifies the use of Habitat Equivalency Analysis (HEA), 
conducted by the project proponent, as a replicable method for determining mitigation that is 
scaled to project-related permanent and interim habitat losses. 


PacifiCorp will provide a final conservation and mitigation plan documenting the scaled 
compensatory mitigation to the BLM as a voluntary applicant-committed mitigation measure 
for sage-grouse. The mitigation plan will offer compensation for all project effects 
characterized by the Framework that could not be mitigated using other voluntary efforts 
(e.g., seasonal restrictions, speed limits, etc.). To comply with IM 2012-43 and to maintain 
consistency with the analysis for the Energy Gateway West Project, PacifiCorp will complete 
an HEA to determine the amount of compensatory mitigation necessary to offset some of the 
anticipated disturbance to sage-grouse habitat resulting from the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of Gateway South. The HEA will quantify mitigation due for a subset of the 
Project effects characterized by the Framework; the HEA can only be used to quantify 
mitigation for project effects that are known and quantifiable. Refer to the mitigation plan for 
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specifics on mitigation projects and to review PacifiCorp’s approach to mitigating project 
effects characterized by the Framework analysis that could not be modeled in the HEA. 


The HEA will be completed for areas of known sage-grouse habitat in Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Utah that are intersected by the agency preferred alternative selected by the BLM through 
the NEPA process. This process requires close coordination with the BLM and other 
stakeholders to ensure the compensatory mitigation identified in the HEA offsets the impacts 
modeled from the Gateway South project to the extent required by BLM, U.S. Forest Service, 
and other applicable agency policy. PacifiCorp initiated meetings regarding the HEA with the 
BLM and other stakeholders prior to the identification of an agency preferred alternative due 
to the level of effort required to perform the HEA modeling and schedule constraints. The 
product of these early meetings is this HEA Plan; all HEA analyses will be conducted after 
the agency preferred alternative is identified in the Draft EIS per the Framework. 


The HEA is not an impacts analysis for the Project. The impacts analysis for the Project is 
separate and is documented in the EIS. Rather, the HEA will be used as a decision-support 
tool by PacifiCorp to develop a mitigation plan for the agency preferred alternative. The HEA 
will quantify the mitigation due for the Project effects modeled and the value of conservation 
project types for offsetting that loss; the mitigation plan will disclose PacifiCorp’s proposed 
mixture of project types and project specifications. It is anticipated that the HEA will model 
loss of habitat services associated with vegetation loss (direct effect), noise (indirect effect), 
and human presence (indirect effect). Additional Project effects (such as introduction and 
spread of invasive species; decreased lek attendance; habitat loss caused by behavioral 
avoidance of transmission corridors; increased public access and associated impacts [e.g., 
noise, trash]; and increased predation and nesting by raptors and corvids due to the presence 
of transmission structures) may not be included in the HEA because of lack of information 
necessary to establish a quantified relationship between the construction and operation of the 
transmission line and response by sage-grouse. PacifiCorp may still provide voluntary 
mitigation to reduce effects that are identified in the EIS analysis, but not quantified in the 
HEA, in the event that these effects are determined by the agencies to require mitigation. 


The following sections describe the HEA process and identify the potential types of 
mitigation projects that could be used to compensate for the short-term and long-term direct 
and indirect loss of sage-grouse and its habitat. 


OVERVIEW OF HABITAT EQUIVALENCY ANALYSIS 


HEA is a science-based, peer-reviewed method of quantifying interim and permanent habitat 
injuries, measured as a loss of habitat services from pre-disturbance conditions, and scaling 
compensatory habitat requirements to those injuries (King 1997; Dunford et al. 2004; Allen et 
al. 2005; Kohler and Dodge 2006; National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
[NOAA] 2006, 2009). Habitat services include those ecosystem features (physical site- 
specific characteristics of an ecosystem) and ecosystem functions (biophysical processes that 
occur within an ecosystem) that support wildlife and human populations (King 1997). 
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Habitat services are generally quantified using a metric that represents the functionality or 
quality of habitat (1.e., the ability of that habitat to provide wildlife “services” such as nest 
sites, forage, cover from predators, etc.). When wildlife habitat is the primary service of 
interest, areas with the highest habitat service levels are those areas with highest habitat 
quality. Interim (or short-term) habitat injuries are those services that are absent during certain 
phases of the project that would have been available if that disturbance had not occurred. 
Examples of interim habitat injuries include temporary vegetation losses, temporary soil 
partitioning, and temporary displacement of wildlife populations. Permanent habitat injuries 
are those habitat injuries remaining after project completion and interim reclamation and 
recovery are complete. Examples of permanent habitat injuries include permanent vegetation 
loss, permanent loss of wildlife or fisheries populations, irrecoverable impacts to soils or 
water as a result of contamination. 


HEA uses a service-to-service approach to scaling. HEA does not assume a one-to-one trade- 
off in resources (in number of acres, for example); rather, HEA balances the number of 
services lost with those that are gained as a result of conservation activities (NOAA 2006). 
For example, | acre of land with a diverse vegetative structure and abundant tree canopy can 
support higher numbers of nesting songbirds (the habitat service of interest) than 1 acre of 
land with few trees and little vegetative diversity. The two land parcels, although equal in 
size, provide unequal habitat services. 


What Does Habitat Equivalency Analysis Do? 


HEA is an economics model that: 


e Quantifies current habitat services provided in a project area or landscape (commonly 
referred to as the baseline habitat service level); 


e Quantifies the interim and permanent injuries to the baseline habitat service level; and 


e Determines appropriately scaled restoration and conservation activities to offset 
habitat services lost as a result of project impacts. 


Benefits of Habitat Equivalency Analysis 
The benefits of HEA include the following. 


e High credibility — the approach has been evaluated and documented in scientific peer- 
reviewed literature and has held up in numerous court cases. 


e Analysis is quantitative rather than qualitative in nature. 


e Equations are straightforward, but have enough input variables to allow flexibility in 
project design. 


e Provides a replicable method for negotiation of mitigation ratios, acceptable 
compensatory restoration, and/or fines. 


e Valuable planning tool; can be used to evaluate the cost of multiple compensatory 
mitigation projects. 
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e Applicable to any ecosystem type where an appropriate habitat services metric can be 
defined. 


e Currently the most commonly used method by natural resource trustees to assess 
damages to ecosystems. 


e Used by federal regulatory agencies, such as the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
NOAA, BLM, Environmental Protection Agency, Department of Interior, U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. 


When Habitat Equivalency Analysis Should be Used (Chapman 2004) 
HEA is an appropriate tool for scaling mitigation when: 

e Habitat services can be defined or modeled; 

e Quantification of project impacts is possible; 

e Replacement of services lost is feasible; and 


e Conservation methods are sufficiently known. 
COMPONENTS OF COMPENSATION 


Compensation for habitat services (that is, the impact to sage-grouse habitat modeled by the 
HEA) includes two components: 1) recovery of the injured area (primary restoration; Figure 
1), and 2) compensation for the interim loss of habitat services occurring prior to full recovery 
(compensatory restoration; Figure 2). 


HEA quantifies the habitat services lost during the lifetime of a project compared to baseline 
(Area X in Figure 1) and scales the compensatory project so that it provides services that are 
equal to that loss (Area Y in Figure 2). Baseline refers to the quantity of habitat services that 
would have existed had the disturbance not occurred. The quantity of services lost (Area X) 
depends on the extent of the injury and the time required for restoration; actions taken to 
accelerate the rate of primary restoration would decrease the interim loss of habitat services, 
requiring less compensatory restoration. In some cases, full restoration of the lost services 
may not be feasible, in which case the area required for compensation (Area Y) would be 
larger. Compensatory restoration may occur off-site (such as by the purchase of additional 
habitat), or on-site through habitat improvements that increase habitat services above baseline 
(such as non-native vegetation removal, shrub thinning, or understory planting). 
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Figure 1. Changes in habitat service level compared to the baseline service level during 
construction and restoration (copied from King 1997). Area X represents the services 
lost at an injury site with Primary Restoration expressed as percent of baseline. 
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(100%) 
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Incident Restoration 
Starts 


Full 
Recovery 
Figure 2. Changes in habitat service level with compensatory restoration (copied from 


King 1997). Area Y represents the services gained at the compensatory restoration site 
expressed as percent of potential/target level less baseline (pre-restoration) percent. 


MEASURING HABITAT SERVICES (ECOLOGICAL ECONOMICS) 


Quantifying the services provided by an ecosystem is a complex task. This complexity can be 
reduced through the use of an attribute, or metric, that provides a measure of the services of 
interest. The metric must be able to capture the relative differences in the quality and quantity 
of services being provided before and after restoration and between primary and 
compensatory sites (NOAA 2009). 


Measurements of habitat services over the lifetime and area of a project are used in the HEA. 
These measurements have three components: land area, service level (or habitat quality level), 
and time. The relative service level can be quantified using a metric that measures or scores 
one or more key habitat elements for a species or wildlife community of interest. Examples of 
key habitat elements are vegetation stem density, vegetation type, nest density, percentage of 
canopy cover, and proximity to critical habitat. Habitat services are commonly expressed in 
service-acres or service-acre-years. 
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DATA NEEDED FOR HABITAT EQUIVALENCY ANALYSIS 


Developing appropriate baseline metrics, quantifying project impacts, and identifying 
appropriate compensatory mitigation requires substantial and consistent datasets. Data for the 
following are needed to conduct an HEA. 


e Evaluation of baseline services at the primary project site. 
e Extent of the disturbance at the primary project site. 
e Project timeline. 


e Percentage of services predicted to be lost during initial (short-term) disturbance and 
expected rate of recovery with restoration at the primary project site. 


e Timeline for compensatory restoration. 
e Services associated with compensatory projects. 
e Timeline of compensatory projects. 


e Discount rate for each time period (3% is commonly used in HEAs). 


HABITAT EQUIVALENCY ANALYSIS PROCESS FOR GATEWAY 
SOUTH 


Completion of the HEA process for the Project Agency Preferred Alternative will require 
close coordination with the BLM and other appropriate agencies and stakeholders. Such 
coordination will ensure that the best available scientific data are being used, the habitat 
service metric is appropriate for the species-specific habitat affected in the Project area, the 
results of the HEA are understood, and the compensation offsets the interim and permanent 
loss of habitat services modeled. The following steps will be completed as part of the 
development of the HEA for the Gateway South. 


1. Establishing baseline habitat services prior to disturbance. 


PacifiCorp will work closely with the appropriate agencies and stakeholders to finalize a 
habitat services metric that will quantify sage-grouse habitat services. Appendix A 
provides a description of the habitat services metric that will serve as the basis for 
quantifying baseline habitat services, Project-related habitat service losses, and the 
benefits of habitat restoration and mitigation projects. This habitat services metric has 
considered the best available scientific information regarding sage-grouse habitat and 
response to disturbance. This information was used to define variables in the metric when 
there was a consistent trend in the literature (i.e., the studies measured a consistent 
response of sage-grouse to its environment), and when existing data were available to 
inform their use. Appendix B describes how this metric will be applied to establish a 
baseline measure of habitat services for the Project area. 
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2. Quantifying the permanent and interim losses to the baseline service level that 
result from the Project disturbance. 


Permanent and interim losses of habitat services caused by the construction and operation 
of Gateway South will be subtracted from the baseline habitat services. Direct and indirect 
losses of habitat services over the life of the Project will provide the basis for identifying 
the amount and type of mitigation necessary to offset the losses that can be quantified in 
the HEA. Appendix C describes the approaches that will be used to quantify the direct and 
indirect losses that will occur as a result of Project construction and operations. 


3. Identifying appropriate mitigation projects that may be used to compensate for lost 
services. 


PacifiCorp will work with the agencies and stakeholders to identify mitigation projects 
that may be used to compensate for the permanent and interim losses of habitat services. 
All mitigation projects would be subject to appropriate land management agency or 
landowner approval, permits, and planning. Appendix D describes the methods that will 
be used to quantify habitat service gains resulting from mitigation projects. Mitigation 
projects likely to be considered and quantified in the HEA include, but are not limited to 
the following. 


e Fence marking, modification, or removal — Fences that pose a high collision risk for 
sage-grouse (Stevens et al., in press) would be marked, modified, or removed to 
reduce or remove threats to sage-grouse. Appropriate land management agency or 
landowner coordination would be important to ensure fence-related conservation 
activities support current and future land use objectives. 


e Sagebrush restoration or enhancement projects — Sagebrush restoration or 
enhancement projects might include seeding sagebrush and associated understory 
vegetation into previously disturbed or burned areas or transplanting already 
established sagebrush stems and seedlings into areas where sagebrush has been 
removed or thinned. Appropriate land management agency or landowner 
coordination would be important to ensure sagebrush enhancement activities support 
ongoing and future land use objectives. 





e Conifer removal — In areas where conifers are encroaching into suitable sage-grouse 
habitat, conifer removal (specifically removal of pifion pine and juniper) could be 
used to reduce habitat fragmentation and to restore previously unsuitable habitat. 
Priorities for conifer removal would include lop-and-scatter removal of Phase I’ 
conifer encroachment and cut-pile-dispose or mastication of Phase II (mid conifer 
encroachment). Phase III conifer treatment would also be evaluated but unlikely to 


‘Miller et al. (2005) characterized the three stages of woodland succession: 
Phase I - early-succession, trees are present but shrubs and herbs are the dominant vegetation that influence ecological 
processes (hydrologic, nutrient, and energy cycles) on the site; 
Phase II - mid-succession, trees are co-dominant with shrubs and herbs and all three vegetation layers influence ecological 
processes on the site; 
Phase III - late-succession, trees are the dominant vegetation and the primary plant layer influencing ecological processes 
on the site. 
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be selected as an appropriate compensatory tool. Appropriate land management 
agency or landowner coordination would be important to ensure activities support 
ongoing and future land use objectives. 


e Conservation easements — Where possible, conservation easements could be used to 
provide long-term contractual protection of high-quality sage-grouse habitat, 
conservation efforts, and improvement projects. PacifiCorp’s ability to acquire 
conservation easements would be dependent upon the willingness of private 
landowners to participate in a conservation program. Landowner coordination would 
be important to ensure activities support ongoing and future land use objectives. 


In the HEA, the benefits of mitigation projects must be quantifiable using the habitat 
services metric. The above list consists of those mitigation projects with benefits that 
could be quantified in the HEA. As the Gateway South HEA is completed for the Agency 
Preferred Alternative, other mitigation projects are likely to be identified. Additional 
mitigation projects with benefits that cannot be quantified in the HEA will be considered 
separately and their compensatory value determined in coordination with the lead agencies 
and other stakeholders. PacifiCorp’s mitigation plan will describe the mixture of 
mitigation projects proposed to offset the effects of Gateway South, and will consider 
agency preferences for project types by project segment. 


4. Quantifying the amount of mitigation necessary to compensate for the losses to 
baseline services that remain after project implementation. 


Once final mitigation projects have been identified and approved by PacifiCorp, the lead 
agencies, and involved stakeholders, the average habitat service gain and cost per service 
returned’ will be quantified for each project type. The resulting values will be balanced 
with the services lost to determine the compensatory mitigation appropriate to offset the 
permanent and interim loss of sage-grouse habitat services resulting from development of 
Gateway South. Appendix C describes the approach that will be used to identify 
appropriate levels of compensatory mitigation for direct and indirect losses of habitat 
services modeled that will occur as a result of project construction and operations. A final 
conservation and mitigation plan/report documenting the scaled compensatory mitigation 
would be provided to BLM as a voluntary applicant-committed mitigation measure for 
sage-grouse. 


* Habitat service gains are averaged among several hypothetical mitigation projects that are modeled. Mitigation 
project costs are obtained for previously-conducted projects, standardized per acre or mile of application, and 
averaged among projects. 
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Proposed Habitat Service Metric for the 
Gateway South Transmission Line 
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DEVELOPMENT OF HABITAT SERVICE METRIC FOR HABITAT 
EQUIVALENCY ANALYSIS 


PacifiCorp has convened a group comprised of agency and stakeholder representatives to 
work with consultants on the Habitat Equivalency Analysis (HEA) (the HEA Technical 
Working Group [HTWG]). From Colorado, the HTWG includes a representative from the 
U.S. Bureau of Land Management (BLM), the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Colorado Parks 
and Wildlife, and Moffat County. Utah representatives are from the BLM, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Utah Division of Wildlife Resources, and Uintah County. Wyoming 
representatives are from the BLM, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Wyoming Game and 
Fish, the Saratoga-Encampment-Rawlins Conservation District, and the Little Snake River 
Conservation District. Consultants participating in the HTWG include SWCA Environmental 
Consultants, EPG, and Envirolssues. 


The HTWG developed a habitat service metric for the greater sage-grouse (Centrocercus 
urophasianus) (sage-grouse) using variables identified in the peer-reviewed literature as 
representative of sage-grouse habitat. Habitat service levels are intended to reflect both the 
quality of the habitat and the ability of the birds to use the habitat. For each of the metric 
variables, a habitat service score ranging from 0 to 3 (no services [contributing no value to 
habitat] to high services [optimal habitat]) was assigned, similar to the sage-grouse habitat 
assessment framework developed by Stiver et al. (2010) and the sage-grouse habitat 
suitability index developed by LaGory et al. (2012). Scoring habitat services is a critical step 
in the HEA process, because it provides a way to measure the relative quality of specific 
habitat functions in a specific area. 


The scores for this HEA are primarily based on information contained in the literature 
regarding sage-grouse habitat use and selection. When literature did not allow for direct 
assignment of value ranges for HEA scores, professional judgments, which were based on 
peer-reviewed literature, were used. Professional judgments are associated with specific 
literature references when possible and/or confirmed with academic and agency biologists. 


When a basic life requisite of sage-grouse is absent (vegetation is absent, the area is forested, 
or high levels of disturbance are present), the cell being scored is assigned a total service 
value of 0. When a measurements for particular variable within the metric (e.g., % sagebrush 
cover) matches literature-based descriptions of sub-optimal conditions, that variable is given a 
service score of 0 (contributing no value to habitat), 1 (poor habitat), or 2 (moderate habitat). 
For example, sagebrush cover <1% would score a 0, cover of 1%-5% would score a 1, and 
cover of 5%-15% or >35% would score a 2 for that variable. When measurements for a 
particular variable match literature-based recommended conditions, that variable is given a 
service score of 3 (optimal habitat). For example, sagebrush cover of 15%-—35% would score a 
3 for that variable. 


Scoring of the variables is categorical and each variable is given the same weight in the 
model. This approach is based on the best available data and is consistent with the general 
approach of LaGory et al. (2012). LaGory et al. (2012) describe their approach as follows: 
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In general, there was insufficient information in existing studies to determine 
relationships among variables and habitat suitability or relative contributions 
between variables/components. Therefore, for simplicity, we developed 
piecewise linear functions of suitability based on the assumption that all 
variables are of equal weight and applied these functions to geospatial layers to 
generate indices ranging from 0 (poor) to 100 (optimal). This approach is similar 
to that used for many of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) Habitat 
Suitability Index models in their Habitat Evaluation Procedure, (available at 
http://www.fws.gov/policy/ESMindex.html). 


While the individual variables are not weighted, the number of variables relating to a habitat 
attribute (e.g., six for vegetation vs. one for slope) and the size of the buffers (e.g., 6.4 
kilometers [km] for leks vs. 2 km for fences with high collision risk) give some attribute 
categories more influence than others. In the metric, there are three variables that score 
sagebrush characteristics (sagebrush abundance index, sagebrush % cover, and sagebrush 
canopy height), so areas that are not dominated by sagebrush will score low for these three 
variables, resulting in a lower overall score. 


Sage-grouse habitat suitability publications vary in their baseline environmental conditions 
affecting a particular study site. Even studies within the same state may describe different 
suitable habitat conditions depending on elevation, precipitation zone, and other geographic or 
climatic factors affecting each study site. 


No specific habitat studies have been conducted on the Project’s transmission line corridor 
alternatives, therefore the habitat metrics described below mostly rely on information 
presented in BLM et al. (2000), Cagney et al. (2009), Connelly et al. (2000), Connelly et al. 
(2011), and other summary publications. Specific citations are given to support the habitat 
model framework when applicable. 


A single habitat service metric is applied to the whole Project corridor in order to standardize 
results. This approach assumes that optimal habitat or poor habitat for sage-grouse looks the 
same (that is, measures the same for the variables in the metric) regardless of its location, 
despite regional differences in habitat features and availability. 


As a result, the best available habitat at the edge of the species’ range may not score as high 
as the best available habitat in the center of the species’ range, unless they have the same 
measurements for the variables in the metric. The following sections describe the 
development of the habitat service model variables. 


METRIC OF SAGE-GROUSE HABITAT SERVICES 


The metric is only applied to areas that contain sage-grouse habitat. To more accurately model 
sage-grouse utilization areas, land cover types typically avoided by sage-grouse are masked 
from the analysis area before the metric is applied. Disturbances of these lands require no 
mitigation in the HEA. These land cover types include all forest types, urban areas, open 
water, roadways, well pads, mine footprints, areas <100 meters (m) from roadways with 
>6,000 annual average daily traffic (AADT), and <25 m of paved roads and heavily traveled 
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gravel roads (multiple sources per U.S. Fish and Wildlife listing decision in Federal Register; 
Johnson et al. 2011). 


The metric for sage-grouse habitat services used in this HEA is a simple additive model 
(Table Al). Each cell in the analysis area is scored separately by summing the scores of 
Variables 01 through 09. Each variable is described in detail below. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF METRIC VARIABLES 


Anthropogenic Variables 


Habitat within and surrounding the Project transmission line corridor is currently influenced 
by fences used for livestock management (e.g., to control livestock movements and vegetation 
use within grazing allotments and pastures, to delineate or protect private property and 
agricultural croplands, and to restrict livestock from improved and unimproved roadways); 
and by roads, mines, wells, and existing transmission substations that fragment the vegetative 
landscape and alter wildlife use patterns. Two anthropogenic-influenced variables were used 
to address these effects on sage-grouse habitat suitability. 


VARO1 and VARO2 Distance to Roads and Highways 


Research into the effects of roads on sage-grouse is varied. For instance in Colorado, Rogers 
(1964) mapped 120 leks with regard to distance from roads and found that 42% of leks were 
over 1.6 km (1 mile) from the nearest improved road, but that 26% of leks were within about 
90 m (about 100 yards) of a county or state highway, and two leks were on a road. Connelly et 
al. (2004) also note the use of roads for lek sites. In contrast, Craighead Beringia South (2008) 
reported results from a 2007 to 2009 study of sage-grouse seasonal habitat use in Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming. Results indicate that sage-grouse avoid areas within approximately 100 m of 
paved roads. Similarly, Pruett et al. (2009) found that lesser prairie-chickens avoided one of 
the two highways in the study by 100 m; however, some prairie-chickens crossed roads and 
had home ranges that overlapped the highways, thus roads did not completely exclude them 
from neighboring habitat. Johnson et al. (2011) examined the correlation between trends in 
lek attendance and the environmental and anthropogenic features within 5- and 18-km buffers 
around leks. They found that lek attendance declined over time with length of interstate 
highway within 5 km, although the authors note that this trend was based on relatively few 
data points and no pre-highway data were available for comparison. Interstate highways >5 
km away and smaller state and federal highways had little or no effect on trends in lek 
attendance. Thresholds less than 5 km were not examined. 





In the habitat services metric, those habitats located within 100 m of a high-traffic paved road 
(interstate highway or high-traffic federal or state highway with >6,000 AADT, for example), 
or within 25 m of a low-traffic paved road (low-traffic federal or state highway, or other 
paved roads, for example) were considered to provide no services to sage-grouse due to traffic 
and associated noise/human disturbance and were given a score of 0 (no services). Unpaved 
roads with high traffic loads (for example, oil and gas service roads, mine service roads, etc.) 
provide similar disturbance levels as paved roads with similar traffic loads (e.g., low-traffic 
state highway). 
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To characterize this disturbance in the model, mine footprints and well pad footprints were 
classified and scored as if they were low-traffic roads, so that there are no habitat services 
within 25 m of these disturbances. Transmission substations (the existing Aeolus and Clover 
substations at either end of the Project) and series compensation stations were also classified 
and scored as if they are low-traffic roads in the model to account for the noise and human 
presence associated with these facilities. 


Those habitats located farther than 200 m and 1,000 m, respectively, of a low-traffic road or 
high-traffic road were considered the most serviceable to sage-grouse (that is, exhibited no 
decrease in lek attendance) and given a score of 3. A logarithmic curve was fit between the 
highest and lowest categories so that score increased with distance from the road to estimate 
the distance breaks associated with scores 1 and 2. A logarithmic rate of change simulates 
sound attenuation rates better than a linear rate of change (Crocker 2007). Conflicting 
research results regarding sage-grouse use near and on unpaved resource/collector roads (e.g., 
two-track roads) did not allow for quantification of the disturbance caused by these roads in 
the model. 


While the application of distances to all scores (0-3) is not perfectly supported in the peer- 
reviewed literature, our approach places a penalty upon habitats that are bisected by all types 
of large roadways. Penalties are higher for roads that typically have higher traffic levels and 
risk to sage-grouse (e.g., mortality from collision, noise disturbance) than less-utilized 
secondary roads that generally have less traffic and implied risk. 


VARO3 Distance to Fences that Pose a High Risk for Collision 


Fence collisions have been reported as a cause of significant injury and mortality to grouse 
species (sage-grouse [Braun 2006; Call and Maser 1985; Connelly et al. 2004; Christiansen 
2009; Danvir 2002; Stevens et al. 2012]; lesser prairie-chicken [Wolfe et al. 2007]; ptarmigan 
[Bevanger and Broseth 2000]; and red grouse, black grouse, and capercaillie [Baines and 
Summers 1997; Catt et al. 1994; Petty 1995]). In addition to direct mortality, fences provide 
corridors for mammalian predators increasing the opportunity for predation of hens and 
broods (Braun 1998). Unlike the other variables in the metric, which are primarily meant to 
characterize use and avoidance of habitat by sage-grouse, the distance to high risk fences was 
added to account for the potential direct loss of sage-grouse (not sage-grouse avoidance of 
fences). 





In Wyoming, Christiansen (2009) reported preliminary results of a multiple-year study (2005— 
ongoing) near Farson on sage-grouse fence strikes and mortalities and the utility of fence 
markers on reducing collisions. After installation of fence markers on portions of high-risk 
fences, grouse mortality decreased by 70%. Although the study did not compare the number 
of strikes with regard to distance to lek, the author recommends that fences should not be 
located within 0.25 mile (0.4 km) of leks. 


In Idaho, Stevens (2011) and Stevens et al. (2012) evaluated the environmental features 
associated with sage-grouse fence collision risk, and tested the efficacy of reflective vinyl 
fence markers to reduce collision rates at eight study sites. Modeling predicted marking 
reduced collision rates by 74% at the mean lek size and fence distance from the lek. Collision 
probability varied by region, topography, fence type, fence density, and lek proximity. Areas 
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with high slope or terrain ruggedness generally showed lower collision risk than flat areas. 
Collisions were more common on fence segments bound by steel t-posts with spans between 
posts exceeding 4 m. Collision probability increased with fence length per km* and proximity 
to nearest active lek. Stevens et al. (2012) recommended 2-km mitigation buffers around leks 
in high-risk areas, which is consistent with the recommendation by Braun (2006). 


For this variable, fences segments having a high risk for collision were identified using the 
model by Stevens et al. (in press), which is largely informed by fence proximity to leks and 
terrain roughness. All habitats within 0.25 mile (0.4 km) of fences with high collision risk 
were scored as a | (few services) for this variable due to the increased risk that sage-grouse in 
those areas might collide with that fence (Christiansen 2009). As the distance to fence 
increases, there is decreased likelihood of a sage-grouse striking a fence and potentially less 
risk of depredation by mammalian and avian predators. Consistent with recommendations by 
Stevens et al. (2012) and Braun (2006), habitats >2 km from high-risk fence segments were 
given the highest score of 3. A linear relationship was then used to determine the remaining 
metric scores (i.e., score of 2 between 0.4 and 2.0 km, and score of 1 <0.4 km of a fence). 
Risk for collision was determined without regard for fence type or configuration, because data 
available were not sufficient to differentiate among them in the model. 


VAR04 Slope 

Slope was used to refine sage-grouse habitat potential. Sage-grouse generally use flat or 
gently sloping terrain (Connelly et al. 2011; Eng and Schladweiler 1972; Nisbet et al. 1983; 
Rogers 1964). Beck (1977) plotted the distribution of 199 sage-grouse flocks in Colorado and 
found that 66% of flocks were on slopes less than 5% and only 13% of flocks were on slopes 
greater than 10%. Areas with slopes greater than 40% are unsuitable for nesting habitat 
(Lincoln County Sage Grouse Technical Review Team 2004), but still have some value to 
sage-grouse and should be retained in the model (professional judgment of the Gateway South 
HTWG). Therefore, areas with less than 5% slope were assigned a habitat service score of 3, 
and those exceeding 10% subjectively received incrementally lower habitat service scores. 
Slopes >40% did not add value to the habitat and received a score of 0 for this variable, but 
these areas may provide habitat services depending on the scores for the other variables. 


A terrain roughness index (TRI) was evaluated for use in place of the slope variable, as some 
studies have shown that it is a better indicator of sage-grouse use (Carpenter et al. 2010; 
Doherty et al. 2008; Doherty et al. 2010; Dzialak et al. 2011). However, there was substantial 
variation in the methods used to calculate TRI (e.g., measure of roughness used and analysis 
window size) and region evaluated (e.g., Alberta, Canada, vs. Powder River Basin, Wyoming) 
by these studies. Given this variation, it was not possible to identify literature-supported 
cutoffs between scores for use in the model. 


VARO0S5 Distance to Lek (10-year Average Count >0 Males) 


Current sage-grouse habitat management guidance uses occupied leks as focal points for 
nesting habitat management (Connelly et al. 2000; Connelly et al. 2011); therefore, distance 
to lek was used as a variable in the habitat services metric. These guidelines recommend 
protecting sagebrush communities within 3.2 km of a lek in uniformly distributed habitats and 
5.0 km in non-uniformly distributed habitats. Holloran and Anderson (2005) studied nesting 
sage-grouse at 30 leks in central and western Wyoming and determined that 45% and 64% of 
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female sage-grouse nested within 3.2 km and 5.0 km, respectively, of the lek where the hen 
was radio-collared. Moreover, statistical analyses suggested that the area of interest for 
nesting sage-grouse should be truncated at 8.5 km from a lek. Similar frequencies are reported 
in Cagney et al. (2009)—66% within 5.0 km and 75% within 6.4 km of a lek where the 
female bred. 


Female sage-grouse do nest at distances greater than 8.5 km (farthest distance reported in 
Holloran and Anderson [2005] was 27.4 km), so all distances >8.5 km from occupied leks 
were given a service score of | to reflect some potential use by nesting sage-grouse. Areas 
within 6.4 km of a lek provide the highest service level, because they provide female grouse 
with forage, roost sites, and cover from predators or inclement weather during the lekking 
season, in addition to containing lekking habitat and nesting habitat (Cagney et al. 2009). 
Therefore, areas within 6.4 km of an occupied lek were assigned a service score of 3 for this 
variable. Between these distances (6.4-8.5 km), areas were assigned a score of 2 for this 
variable. 


VAR06 Sagebrush Abundance Index 


Walker et al. (2007) found that the proportion of habitat that was sagebrush within a 6.4-km 
moving window was a strong predictor of lek persistence in the Powder River Basin of 
Wyoming. The moving window is an analysis area that is larger than and centered on the cell 
being scored; in this case, the window is a 6.4-km buffer that moves as the cell being scored is 
changed. Areas with less than 30% of sagebrush within 6.4 km of the lek center had a lower 
probability of lek persistence. Aldridge and Boyce (2007) also used a moving window (1 km’) 
to measure sagebrush cover and abundance. Their resource selection function found that sage- 
grouse selected nesting habitat that contained large patches (1 km’) of sagebrush with 
moderate canopy cover and moderate sagebrush abundance (1.e., heterogeneous distribution of 
sagebrush). Carpenter et al. (2010) found similar results in Alberta, Canada. Their top 
resource selection functions included a quadratic function for sagebrush abundance, which 
indicates that areas of moderate sagebrush abundance were selected more frequently than 
areas of homogenous sagebrush. 





Aldridge et al. (2008) [per Wisdom et al. (2011)] found that at least 25% of the landscape in a 
30.77-km analysis area needed to be dominated by sagebrush for sage-grouse persistence, 
with 65% being preferred. Wisdom et al. (2011) found that landscapes with less than 27% 
sagebrush were not different from landscapes from which sage-grouse have been extirpated. 
Similar to Aldridge et al. (2008), Wisdom et al. (2011) found that 50% sagebrush across a 
landscape was a good indicator of sage-grouse persistence. 


The Gateway South HTWG indicated that sage-grouse prefer higher sagebrush abundance in 
the southern part of their range (1.e., the Project Area) than is indicated by these studies. For 
example, the Colorado Parks and Wildlife Avian Research Center has generally found a 
positive linear relationship between sagebrush abundance and measures of habitat selection 
(Brian Holmes, Colorado Parks and Wildlife, personal communication with Jon Kehmeier, 
SWCA, on February 13, 2013). Colorado Parks and Wildlife has not observed an upper 
inflection point in the proportion of the landscape covered in sagebrush where use or selection 
begins to drop, and suggest that the difference may be due to the structure and composition of 
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the sagebrush community (that is, silver sagebrush mixed grassland rangelands of Alberta 
[Aldridge and Boyce 2007; Carpenter et al. 2010] vs. big sagebrush steppe [Project Area]). 


Sagebrush covering 50% to 95% of the landscape scored a 3 for this variable (Aldridge et al. 
2008; Wisdom et al. 2011; professional judgment of the HTWG). Sagebrush covering 30% to 
50% or >95% scored a 2 for this variable (Aldridge et al. 2008). Sagebrush covering 10% to 
30% scored a 1 (Walker et al. 2007; Wisdom et al. 2011) and sagebrush covering less than 
10% scored a 0 for this variable. 


VARO7 Sagebrush Canopy Cover 

Recommended sagebrush canopy cover for sage-grouse habitat varies seasonally. Seasonal 
habitats were not modeled, but seasonal differences in the selection for sagebrush cover was 
considered when developing habitat services metrics. The seasonal habitat needs of sage- 
grouse are described below, followed by scoring of percent sagebrush cover in the habitat 
services metric. 


Seasonal Habitat Use 

Nesting 

Connelly et al. (2000) cite 13 references to sagebrush coverage that range from 15% to 38% 
mean canopy cover surrounding the nest. Citations contained within Crawford et al. (2004) 
reported 12% to 20% cover and 41% cover in nesting habitat. In their species assessment, 
Connelly et al. (2000) conclude that 15% to 25% canopy cover is the recommended range for 
productive sage-grouse nesting habitat. This is also the range identified in the sage-grouse 
habitat assessment framework (Stiver et al. 2010) as providing the highest service level for 
sage-grouse based on a review of the available literature. Wallestad and Pyrah (1974) reported 
that successful nests were in stands where sagebrush cover approximated 27%. This cover 
range is used as a goal in some sage-grouse management guidelines (Bohne et al. 2007; BLM 
et al. 2000). Cagney et al. (2009) guidelines for grazing in grouse habitat, which use 
information synthesized from over 300 sources, state that hens tend to select an average 23% 
live sagebrush canopy cover when selecting nesting sites. 


Sage-grouse in Utah use habitats with higher sagebrush canopy cover than is observed in the 
northern and eastern portions of the species range, possibly due to the relative scarcity of 
understory grasses in Utah (Renee Chi, BLM, personal communication with Ann Widmer, 
SWCA, on March 22, 2013). Nest sites in Wildcat Knoll (part of the Emery-Sanpete 
population of Utah) were located in areas with an average of 33% shrub canopy cover for 
successful nests and 22% for unsuccessful nests (Perkins 2010). Nests (n = 50) in Parker 
Mountain were located at sites with an average canopy cover of 35.5% for big sagebrush and 
32% for big sagebrush mixed with black sagebrush (Chi 2004; Renee Chi, BLM, personal 
communication with Ann Widmer, SWCA, on March 22, 2013). In the Sheeprock sage- 
grouse population, nest site shrub canopy cover measured an average of 62% in 2005 and 
83.5% in 2006 (Robinson 2007). 


Brood Rearing 

Connelly et al. (2000) found that productive brood-rearing habitat should include 10% to 25% 
cover of sagebrush. This is the range used as a goal in sage-grouse management guidelines 
(Bohne et al. 2007; BLM et al. 2000). While sagebrush is a vital component of sage-grouse 
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habitat, very thick shrub cover may inhibit understory vegetation growth and reduce the birds’ 
ability to detect predators (Wiebe and Martin 1998). 


Again, sage-grouse in Utah may use areas with higher canopy cover than is typical throughout 
the northern and eastern parts of their range. Grouse in the Sheeprock population were 
documented using areas with an average shrub canopy cover of 73% during brood rearing in 
2005 and 2006 (Robinson 2007). 


Winter 

Connelly et al. (2000) cite 10 references to sagebrush coverage in winter-use areas that range 
from 15% to 43% mean canopy cover (Crawford et al. [2004] also cite two of these references 
in their assessment); however, they considered a canopy of 10% to 30% cover (above the 
snow) as a characteristic of sagebrush needed for productive sage-grouse winter habitat. This 
is the cover range used as a goal in sage-grouse management guidelines (Bohne et al. 2007; 
BLM et al. 2000). Sage-grouse in Utah may prefer higher cover in winter. In Emma Park, 
areas of high sagebrush cover were used disproportionally to their availability on the 
landscape, with an average of 38.3% sagebrush canopy cover in winter-use areas (Crompton 
and Mitchell 2005). 


Scoring in Habitat Services Metric 

In general, the recommended sagebrush cover for nesting habitats was intermediate to, and 
overlapped that of, brood-rearing and winter habitats. Thus, favorable conditions for nesting 
were given the highest scores for percent sagebrush cover in the sage-grouse habitat services 
metric. 


This variable used the scores assigned by Stiver et al. (2010) for sagebrush cover categories in 
sage-grouse nesting habitat, with a slight adjustment to account for use of higher canopy 
cover in Utah. This adjustment is also consistent with the Colorado Greater Sage-Grouse 
Conservation Plan (Colorado Division of Wildlife et al. 2008). Sagebrush percent canopy 
cover of 15% to 35% was assumed to provide the highest level of services (score of 3) to 
nesting sage-grouse. This includes canopy covers that are 10% higher than the average ranges 
provided in Connelly et al. (2000) and Cagney et al. (2009). Areas with slightly less or more 
cover than this (55-15 or >35) were given a habitat services score of 2. Habitats with <5% 
cover received a score of 1. 


VARO8 Sagebrush Canopy Height 


Sagebrush canopy height is an important aspect of all sage-grouse seasonal habitats. As 
described above, seasonal habitat models will not be developed for the Project. However, 
seasonal habitat requirements were considered when developing habitat metric values. The 
seasonal habitat needs of sage-grouse are described below, followed by scoring of percent 
sagebrush cover in the habitat services metric. 





Seasonal Habitat Use 

Nesting 

Gregg et al. (1994, cited in Crawford et al. 2004) found that the area surrounding successful 
nests in Oregon consisted of medium-height (40 to 80 centimeters [cm]) sagebrush. Connelly 
et al. (2000) cite 11 references to sagebrush height that range from 29 to 79 cm mean height. 
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In their assessment, Connelly et al. (2000) conclude that sagebrush with a height of 30 to 80 
cm is needed for productive sage-grouse nesting habitat in arid sites and 40 to 80 cm in mesic 
sites. These ranges are supported by Stiver et al. (2010), who recommend a range of 30 to 80 
cm, and BLM et al. (2000), which state that optimum sage-grouse nesting habitat consists of 
sagebrush stands containing plants 40 to 80 cm tall. 


Winter 

Important structural components in winter habitat include medium to tall (25-80 cm) 
sagebrush stands (Crawford et al. 2004). Connelly et al. (2000) cite 10 references to sagebrush 
height in winter habitat that range from 20 to 46 cm above the snow. Two studies measured 
the entire plant height and provided a range from 41 to 56 cm. In their assessment, Connelly 
et al. (2000) conclude that characteristics of productive winter habitat include sagebrush that 
is 25 to 35 cm in height above the snow. This is the height range used as a goal in sage-grouse 
management guidelines (Bohne et al. 2007; BLM et al. 2000). 


Scoring in Habitat Services Metric 

Sagebrush canopy heights that provided high-quality nesting habitat generally also provided 
high-quality winter habitat for sage-grouse. Thus, favorable conditions for nesting were given 
the highest scores for sagebrush canopy height in the sage-grouse habitat services metric. 


The sagebrush cover scores assigned for nesting habitat in the sage-grouse habitat assessment 
framework by Stiver et al. (2010) to different sagebrush cover categories were assigned to this 
variable. Areas of sagebrush with a height of 30 to 80 cm were assigned a habitat services 
score of 3. As sagebrush canopy height decreases, the value of a sagebrush plant to provide 
cover for nesting females and their nests is diminished. Additionally, low-lying sagebrush is 
less available to sage-grouse during the winter due to snow cover. Areas with canopy heights 
greater than 80 cm provided intermediate levels of services because they may provide 
relatively poor cover for nesting sage-grouse and have foliage that is difficult for sage-grouse 
to access during mild and moderate winters. Sites with lower and higher sagebrush canopy 
heights were scored lower (sagebrush 12 to <30 cm or >80 cm in height received a score of 
2). Areas with minimal sagebrush canopy heights were considered to have the lowest habitat 
service value (sagebrush <20 cm received a score of 1). 


VARO09 Distance to Vegetation Dominated by Sagebrush or Shrub 

Sage-grouse use shrubby habitats including sagebrush during the brood-rearing season 
(Connelly et al. 2000) and for grouse movement and dispersal (Stiver et al. 2010). Close 
proximity to shrubby vegetation increases the service value of all vegetation types modeled 
because shrubby vegetation provides cover from predators, facilitates grouse movement, and 
supports population connectivity. 


The Lincoln County Sage Grouse Technical Review Team (2004) identified proximity to 
sagebrush cover as an important component in habitat suitability of non-sagebrush, brood- 
rearing habitats (e.g., mesic lowland habitats, hay meadows). The Team considered brood- 
rearing areas within <100 yards, 100 to 300 yards, and >300 yards of sagebrush cover as 
suitable, marginal, and unsuitable habitat, respectively. Similarly, Stiver et al. (2010) 
considered mesic habitats <90 m, 90 to 275 m, and >275 m of sagebrush to be suitable, 
marginal, and unsuitable late brood-rearing/summer habitat, respectively. These 
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categorizations support the concept of increasing service level with proximity to shrubs, 
particularly sagebrush. 


The distance to vegetation dominated by sagebrush or shrub variable (VARO9) measured the 
distance of the cell being scored (regardless of its vegetation type) to the next nearest cell that 
was dominated by sagebrush or a shrub species, including willows. For this variable, cells 
<90 m, 20 to 275 m, and >275 m to a cell dominated by a shrub species were assigned scores 
of 3, 2, and 1, respectively. The scoring was applied to all vegetation types, because this 
variable is relevant to bird movement and dispersal from all habitat types. 
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QUANTIFICATION OF BASELINE HABITAT SERVICE LEVEL 


The pre-construction baseline of the habitat services will be based on existing datasets to the 
extent possible. It is not anticipated that additional data collection will be necessary to 
complete the Habitat Equivalency Analysis (HEA). The baseline service level will be 
determined by applying the habitat service metrics described in Appendix A to the 
Assessment Area that is identified for the Project. For other similar projects, the Assessment 
Area included the footprint of the project and a buffer around the footprint, because greater 
sage-grouse (Centrocercus urophasianus) (sage-grouse) habitat service losses were expected 
to extend beyond the area of direct disturbance. 


ESRI ArcGIS ArcInfo 10.X, Spatial Analyst, and ModelBuilder software and tools will be 
used to conduct analyses. To facilitate calculations across the entire assessment area, it is 
anticipated that all data will be converted to a raster/grid format. Raster or grid algebra 
processing is significantly faster for a project of this size. 


PREPARATION OF GIS MODEL INPUT LAYERS 


Habitats within and surrounding the corridor for the preferred alternative will be summarized 
in a series of representative raster layers for the 9 metric variables (see Appendix A). These 
nine variables consist of data representations within the project area for human disturbance, 
landscape characteristics, proximity to sage-grouse lek locations, and vegetation 
characteristics that may influence the use of habitat by sage-grouse. A spatial resolution of 30 
meters (m) is anticipated to be sufficient to capture a ‘landscape level’ perspective of habitat 
across the Assessment Area. 


Representative raster data will be created for each variable in the HEA metric (Appendix A). 
Scores for each cell in each raster will be assigned per the variable scores listed in Table Al 
of Appendix A. The following sections describe the datasets anticipated to be necessary to 
describe each of the variables described in Appendix A. 


Lands Excluded From Analysis 


As described in Appendix A, land cover types and terrain features that do not provide suitable 
habitat for sage-grouse will be removed from the HEA model. All vegetation types and 
landforms that potentially provide habitat for sage-grouse will remain in the model. 


VARO1 and VARO2 Distance to Roads and Highways or Other Infrastructure 


Road layers used in developing the baseline HEA model are available from the Bureau of 
Land Management, U.S. Forest Service, state agencies, or from readily available standard 
road and infrastructure layers. Road layers will be compared between states to ensure 
consistency in classification prior to using them in the HEA model development. HEA model 
scores will be applied to 30-m raster cells according to the process described in Table Al, 
Appendix A. For example, all cells that are more than 1,000 m from interstate highways or 
high traffic volume state and federal highways will be given a score of 3, those between 650 
and 1,000 m will be given a score of 2, those between 100 and 650 m will be given a score of 
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1, and those cells within 100 m will be removed from consideration in the model per the 
description provided for Variable 4 in Table Al and the supporting text. 


VAR03 Distance to Fences that Pose a High Risk for Collision 


Grazing allotment boundaries will be used as surrogates for fence locations in the HEA 
baseline model development, because fence data of equal quality is not available across the 
entire assessment area. Modeling of fences will only occur where data are available, which 
may exclude private lands and federal lands that do not have allotments defined. The model of 
Stevens et al. (in press) will be used to identify fences that pose a high collision risk for sage- 
grouse. Scores for distance to high-risk fence will be applied to the 30-m grid cells in the 
model in the same manner as described for roads and highways with cells closest to fences 
receiving the lowest scores and those farthest from fences receiving the highest scores. 


VAR04 Slope 


Slope will be calculated using 30-m digital elevation models and scored according to the 
process described in Appendix A. 


VAR05 Distance to Lek (10-year Average Count >0 Males) 


Lek data will be obtained from the wildlife management agencies in each state. Lek status 
will be determined for all leks. Leks that have been active in the past 10 years or that have an 
unknown status will be included in the HEA model. Those that are labeled as unoccupied or 
inactive will not be included. Cells surrounding leks will be scored according to the methods 
described in Appendix A with cells closest to leks receiving the highest scores. 


VAR06 Sagebrush Abundance Index 


A sagebrush abundance index will be determined from available vegetation layers by 
calculating the proportion of sagebrush in a 1-square-kilometer area surrounding each 30-m 
cell in the assessment area. Scores will be applied using the methods described in Appendix 
A. Areas with a high proportion of sagebrush in the landscape and some habitat heterogeneity 
will be scored higher than areas with little habitat heterogeneity or areas with little or no 
sagebrush. 


Sagebrush Cover, Sagebrush Canopy Height 


When possible, percent cover and height will be determined directly from the vegetation 
attribute data included in the GAP and Landfire vegetation datasets. Where data are not 
available, attributes for percent cover and height will be determined using other data sources. 
Sampling data from GAP/Landfire datasets as well as datasets obtained from BLM and the 
state agencies will be used to attribute vegetation percent cover and height for segments of the 
landscape with the most similar characteristics. Once vegetation values have been applied to 
the 30-m grid, HEA scores will be applied using the methods described in Appendix A. 


Distance to Vegetation Dominated by Sagebrush or Shrub 


The distance from each cell to the nearest sagebrush- or shrub-dominated cell will be 
calculated. Cells within or closest to sagebrush or shrub landscapes will be scored higher than 
those that are distant from shrub-dominated cells. 
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SUMMATION OF BASELINE SERVICES IN THE HEA MODEL 


Spatial grids representing the above HEA variables will be combined through additive raster 
calculations to create a final raster layer. The value of each cell will be the sum of variables 1 
through 9. The final numeric value for each cell is the habitat services provided to sage- 
grouse by that cell. 


The resulting habitat service values and the number of acres associated with each of the 
habitat service values will be multiplied together and summed across the Assessment Area to 
calculate the total habitat services (expressed in service acres) (Equation 1). The total habitat 
services provided by the Assessment Area will be calculated and will serve as the pre- 
construction baseline for the Project. 


Equation 1. VWI=>'V, *J,) 


where: 


VJ is the habitat services (service-acres) provided by the Assessment Area, 


V is the habitat service score (i.e., the sum of the variable scores in the habitat service 
metric), 


i is the number of possible unique values for V, and 


J, 1s the number of acres for each value of V, , where wily would equal the total 


acreage of the Assessment Area (J). 
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QUANTIFICATION OF HABITAT SERVICE LOSSES 


Habitat service losses caused by the Project will be modeled using geographic information 
system (GIS) technology for important Project milestones by decreasing the variable scores 
below the Baseline level for the Project effects identified for that milestone using habitat 
services metric in the footprint of the Project (direct disturbances) and in buffers around the 
footprint (indirect disturbances). The habitat service scores for each milestone will be 
summed across the Assessment Area to calculate the estimated interim and permanent habitat 
service losses associated with the Project. 


DESCRIPTION OF DISTURBANCES BY PROJECT MILESTONE 


The habitat services provided by the Assessment Area will be measured at several different 
Project milestones that reflect varying levels of disturbance. 


The Project milestones modeled for the HEA will be: 


1. Baseline—the baseline milestone quantifies habitat services available to greater sage- 
grouse (Centrocercus urophasianus) (sage-grouse) before disturbance. The calculation 
of the habitat services available to sage-grouse at Baseline is described in Appendix B. 


2. Construction—the transmission line construction milestone quantifies habitat 
services available to sage-grouse during the construction of the Project. 


3. Restoration—the restoration milestone quantifies habitat services available to sage- 
grouse after Project construction is complete and some services return with the 
reduction in noise and human presence. 


4. Recovery—the recovery milestone quantifies habitat services available to sage-grouse 
after a vegetation type has recovered to the greatest extent expected after Project 
restoration is complete. Habitat services return to baseline conditions in restored areas 
with the time to recovery being dependent on the vegetation type. It is anticipated that 
there will be multiple vegetation-based recovery endpoints. Vegetation recovery 
endpoints will be determined upon identification of the vegetation communities 
impacted by the Project. 


QUANTIFYING LOSS OF HABITAT SERVICES DUE TO SURFACE 
DISTURBANCE DURING CONSTRUCTION 


For the Construction milestone, direct disturbances will be defined as the loss of habitat 
services associated with vegetation removal and ground-disturbing activities within the 
construction footprint (Table C1). The habitat service scores for all 30-square-meter raster 
cells in the Project footprint where vegetation removal or ground disturbance occur will be 
changed from the Baseline service scores to 0 in the GIS model for this milestone. Recovery 
from the disturbed state will be applied per the vegetation-specific recovery curves for the 
Project. 
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Table C1. Direct Disturbance Levels Modeled by Project Milestone and Disturbance 
Type 
Percent Baseline Services Present by Direct Disturbance Type 


Project Series Access Roads, Transmission 
Milestones | Compensation Transmission Towers Lines, and Temporary 
Stations Infrastructure 


Baseline 100% 100% 100% 


Progressive 0% 0% within permanent tower Baseline services will be 
Vegetation footprint. retuned per the vegetation- 
Recovery Elsewhere baseline services will be | specific recovery curves 
retuned per the vegetation-specific |developed for the Project. 
recovery curves developed for the 
Project.* 


* Baseline habitat services will return in the model in areas where two-track roads will be maintained for 
occasional access by PacifiCorp personnel. Two-track roads were not identified in metric as changing the habitat 
services available for sage-grouse, and so these roads have no effect in the model once construction is complete. 





QUANTIFYING LOSS OF HABITAT SERVICES DUE TO INDIRECT 
DISTURBANCES DURING CONSTRUCTION 


Indirect disturbances will be simulated by applying buffers to the construction footprint and 
decreasing the habitat service scores below the Baseline habitat service scores within the 
buffers. Because of uncertainties in the indirect impacts of transmission structures on sage- 
grouse, at this time, noise and human presence will be the only indirect disturbances modeled 
in the HEA. 


Use of construction equipment such as backhoes, cranes, front-end loaders, bulldozers, 
graders, excavators, compressors, generators, and various trucks would be needed for 
mobilizing crew, transportation and use of materials, line work, site clearing, and preparation 
during the construction phase of the Project. Construction of and improvements to access 
roads would require use of earthmoving equipment such as bulldozers and graders. Table C2 
provides the typical noise levels for the construction equipment that could potentially be used 
during the construction phase of the Project (ranging 80 to 90 A-weighted decibels [dBA] at 
50 feet [15 meters (m)] from any work site). 


* Construction noise values taken from Energy Gateway West HEA report. 
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Table C2. Typical Noise Levels from Construction Equipment 


Paniouient Tene Noise Level at 50 feet 


Cr 
Buckie —SSCSC~CSSCSCi 
Buller —SSSCi 
Ror ——SSSCS~S 
Tacior SSS 
Coneeiemnek Si 





Noise during the construction phase of the Project would be similar in magnitude to noise 
produced by vehicles using secondary roads (county highways, state highways, and heavily 
travelled gravel roads such as access roads for oil and gas development, mining, etc.). 
Passenger vehicles, medium trucks, and heavy trucks travelling 55 miles per hour (mph) 
produce typical noise levels of 72 to 74 dBA, 80 to 82 dBA, and 84 to 86 dBA, respectively, 
from a distance of 50 feet. Therefore, the noise disturbance associated with construction will 
be modeled as if the construction area was a secondary road (Table C3). 


In the model, buffers will be placed around active construction areas in a manner that is 
identical to the methods used for secondary roads. The cells that fall within these buffers will 
be scored in a manner identical to a secondary road (that is, the score for VARO2 decreased). 


C-3 
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Table C3. Indirect Disturbance Levels Modeled by Project Year and Disturbance Type 


Indirect Disturbance Buffers Applied by Disturbance Type 


Project Series Access Roads, Transmission 


‘ : Transmission : 
Milestones Compensation Pigce Lines, and Temporary 


Stations Infrastructure 


Construction Secondary road Secondary road Secondary road 


ecovery 


QUANTIFYING HABITAT SERVICES LOSSES DURING RESTORATION AND 
RECOVERY 

















Project-related habitat service losses are anticipated to decrease once construction is 
complete. Although still below baseline levels, the habitat service scores rise during 
restoration and recovery with vegetation regrowth (direct disturbances) and decreased levels 
of noise and human presence (indirect disturbances). 


Restoration Milestone 


For the Restoration milestone, direct disturbances will be defined as the loss of all habitat 
services in the construction footprint where vegetation clearing and ground disturbance occurs 
because the vegetation has not regrown sufficiently to provide habitat (see Table C1). 


The indirect disturbance buffers that are applied to the series compensation stations during 
construction will remain during the restoration milestone and for the life of the Project 
because of the noise and human activity associated with operation of these facilities. No 
indirect disturbances will be modeled for the rest of the Project because little vehicle traffic or 
human presence is anticipated in these areas after construction of the line is complete. 


Progressive Recovery Milestone 


For the Recovery milestone, direct disturbances will be defined as the loss of all habitat 
services in the footprint of the transmission structure pads and the partial loss of services in 
areas of vegetation regrowth (see Table C1). Indirect disturbances will be applied in a manner 
identical to the Construction milestone (see Table C3). 


Habitat services in areas where the vegetation is reclaimed (i.e., outside the footprint of 
permanent facilities) will gradually return to baseline conditions at a rate dependent on the 
vegetation type. Services will return more rapidly for vegetation having rapid recovery rates 
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(e.g., agriculture, grassland, wetland, or riparian) than for those with slower recovery times 
(e.g., shrub-dominated including sagebrush). Vegetation recovery curves will be developed 
for the vegetation communities that are impacted by Project activities. 


To calculate the progressive return of services, the percentage of the baseline service value for 
a cell will be calculated based on the appropriate vegetation recovery curve. For example, in 
those vegetation types with rapid restoration potential (agricultural areas, some grasslands, 
etc.), habitat services could be returned to 100% of Baseline in the first year following 
construction. Those with longer recovery times may only achieve partial service returns per 
year until achieving their maximum value. For example, a vegetation community with a 50- 
year recovery period might achieve 10% value in year 5 after restoration, 20% in year 10, 
30% in year 15, etc., until all services are returned in year 50. 


HEA TO QUANTIFY INTERIM AND PERMANENT HABITAT INJURIES 


The approach described above will produce a measure of habitat services (in service-acres) 
for each of the Project milestones for each of the modeled Project segments. The HEA is a 
stepwise model which quantifies the habitat injury separately in each year (Figure Cl) and 
each of the milestones will be assigned to a calendar year per the schedule provided by the 
Project proponents after the preferred alternative is identified. It is likely that a linear change 
in habitat services will be used to estimate annual service-acre increases between restoration 
and recovery and between the vegetation-specific recovery times. The total number of 
service-acres lost per year will be summed across the analysis period and expressed as 
service-acre-years. This value is the estimated sum of the interim and permanent losses to 
sage-grouse habitat that would occur as a result of project construction and operation. 
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Figure C1. Hypothetical example of how the HEA model considers habitat services 
absent and habitat services present in each year to calculate the total services lost over 
the Project period (i.e., sum of the black bars). 
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The HEA model balances the cumulative injury (/, service-acre-years) over the lifetime of the 
Project with the cumulative benefit of habitat restoration and mitigation (R, service-acre- 
years), so that the services returned by habitat restoration and mitigation are greater than or 
equal to the cumulative injury (R = J). The habitat injury (/, service-acre-years) will be 
quantified for the life of the Project using Equation 2. Equation 2 was adapted from Equation 
8.1 in Allen et al. (2005)°. The discount rate (r) is anticipated to be set to 3%, which is 
standard for this type of analysis. The discount rate converts services being provided in 
different time periods into current time period equivalents (Allen et al. 2005). The discount 
rate effectively weighs the habitat service losses so that losses occurring early in the project 
result in a greater overall injury than losses occurring later in the project. Likewise, habitat 
restoration and mitigation occurring early in the Project would result in a greater benefit than 
habitat restoration and mitigation occurring late in the Project. 


Equation 2. T=" JV! «9 +|(b' -x/)/6'| 


where: 
I is the present value of the service-acre-years lost over y due to interim and permanent 
injury, 
t = 0 is the year the project begins, 
y is the analysis period (107 years), 


JV is the value of the habitat services provided by the injured habitat (service-acres) 
before injury (i.e., at the Baseline milestone), 


b/ is the mean service score provided by the Assessment Area (JV//J, where J is the injury 
Assessment Area in acres) at the Baseline milestone (time [7] = 0), 

Pxis the discount factor, where p; = vast), where +r is the discount rate for the time 
period and C is the time the claim is presented (C = Project Year 1), and 

x/ 1s the mean service score provided by the Assessment Area at the end of year ¢ if 


t 


Project disturbances are applied. 


z Allen, P.D. IL, D.J. Chapman, and D. Lane. 2005. Scaling environmental restoration to offset injury using habitat 
equivalency analysis. In Economics and Ecological Risk Assessment: Applications to Watershed Management, 
edited by R.F. Bruins and M.T. Heberling, pp. 165-184. Boca Raton, Florida: CRC Press. 
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MODELING MITIGATION PROJECT HABITAT SERVICE GAINS 


Habitat restoration and mitigation projects are intended to create new, or protect existing, 
greater sage-grouse (Centrocercus urophasianus) (sage-grouse) habitat services (Table D1). 
These measures serve as a “toolbox” from which mitigation options may be selected by 
PacifiCorp for inclusion in a mitigation package once the Bureau of Land Management has 
identified the preferred alternative for Gateway South and final Habitat Equivalency Analysis 
(HEA) results are available for that alternative. The purpose of implementing the habitat 
restoration and mitigation projects is to offset the cumulative sage-grouse habitat service 
losses in the Assessment Area over the Project lifetime (see 7 in Equation 2 from Appendix 
C). The HEA will be used to evaluate the benefit of a sample of conservation projects in the 
Assessment Area. 


Table D1. Potential Habitat Restoration and Mitigation projects for Inclusion in the HEA 


Brief Project Description Anticipated Benefits 


Fence removal and | Fence segments that pose a e Reduce mortality due to sage-grouse 


marking with flight 
diverters 


Sagebrush 
restoration and 
improvement 
projects 


Juniper/conifer 
removal 


Conservation 
easements 


high collision risk for sage- 
grouse (Stevens et al., in 
press*) would be marked, 
modified, or removed to 
reduce or remove threats to 
sage-grouse. 


Seeding, planting seedlings, 
or transplanting containerized 
sagebrush plants (one plant 
per 5 square meters) and 
seeding a bunchgrass 
understory. 

Mechanical removal (lop and 
scatter, cut-pile-cover, or 
mastication) of juniper/confer 
adjacent to areas with optimal 
sagebrush cover and height. 


Removes threat of specific 
land uses to sensitive wildlife 
populations. 


collisions 

Increase visibility of fences 

Increase contiguous patches of shrub- 
steppe habitat 

Remove localized grazing pressure and 
increase habitat 


Create contiguous patches of shrub-steppe 
habitat with optimal sagebrush cover and 
height and a bunchgrass understory 
Increase availability of high-quality 
nesting, brood rearing, and winter habitats 


Reverse juniper/conifer encroachment on 
shrub-steppe habitat to increase 
contiguous patches of sage-grouse habitat 
Increase light penetration to support a forb 
and grass understory 


Prevent sage-grouse habitat destruction or 
degradation near urban areas and oil and 
gas development 

Reduce future fragmentation of shrub- 
steppe habitat 





* Stevens, B.S., D.E. Naugle, B. Dennis, J.W. Connelly, T. Griffiths, and K.P. Reese. In press. Mapping sage- 
grouse fence-collision risk: Spatially-explicit models to target conservation implementation. Wildlife Society 


Bulletin. 


GIS MODELING OF CONSERVATION BENEFITS 


The analysis of habitat service benefits produced by each habitat restoration or mitigation 
measure in Table D1 will be completed using an approach similar to that described for 
quantifying habitat losses. It is necessary that both analyses—quantification of habitat service 
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losses and habitat service gains—use the same habitat services metric (see Appendix A), the 
same unit of measure (service-acres and service-acre-years), the same analysis period, and the 
same discount rate. Figure D1 illustrates a hypothetical example of how mitigation would be 
added to the baseline service metric over time to derive an estimate of the service-acre-years 
provided by the mitigation projects that will be modeled for the Project. 
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Figure D1. Hypothetical example of how the HEA model considers habitat services 
gained by habitat restoration and mitigation to calculate the total services gained over 
the project period (i.e., sum of the black bars). 


Modeling Habitat Restoration and Mitigation projects 


Ideally, locations of possible habitat restoration and mitigation projects will be identified prior 
to finalization of the HEA process. In the event that these locations are not known, 
hypothetical habitat restoration and mitigation project areas will be used to estimate average 
habitat service gain. 


Once actual or hypothetical habitat restoration and mitigation project locations are identified, 
variable scores in the HEA model will be changed to approximate the change in habitat 
services expected with implementation of the measure. The new habitat service score will be 
calculated for each cell in the Assessment Area using the same habitat services metric used to 
quantify baseline and impacts (see Appendix A). The habitat service benefit of a modeled 
project will be calculated by determining the difference in the habitat services provided at 
baseline and after implementation of the habitat restoration or mitigation measure. 


For each habitat restoration/mitigation project, the time to full benefit and project initiation 
timing will be determined and accounted for in the HEA model to estimate of the present 
value habitat service gain that would be created. The present value habitat service gain (R, 
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service-acre-years) will be quantified for the life of the Project using Equation 3 (adapted 
from Equation 8.1 in Allen et al. 2005’). 


Equation 3. R=” PV" * 9 *|(x? -6°)/b"| 


where: 


R is the present value of the service-acre-years gained by the habitat restoration or 
mitigation measure, 


t = 0 is the year the transmission line Project begins, 
y is the analysis period (107 years), 


PV? is the value of the habitat services provided by the improved habitat (service-acres) 
before habitat restoration or mitigation measure (i.e., at the Baseline milestone), 


b? is the mean service score provided by the Assessment Area (PV’/P, where P is the 
injury Assessment Area in acres) at the Baseline milestone (time [¢] = 0), 


Pp: is the discount factor, where p;= 1/(1+r)*©, where r is the discount rate for the time 
period and C is the time the claim is presented (C = Project Year 1), and 


x? is the mean service score provided by the Assessment Area at the end of year ¢ if 
habitat restoration or mitigation measure benefits are applied. 


The present value habitat service gain (R) will be standardized among projects by dividing by 
size of project (units in acres or linear miles depending on the conservation measure modeled) 
and averaged among hypothetical projects applying the same conservation measure to 
produce the service-years gained per unit of treatment (R”). This value will be used in 
mitigation calculations. 


ESTIMATING COST TO IMPLEMENT MODELED HABITAT RESTORATION 
AND MITIGATION PROJECTS 


The cost of the modeled habitat restoration and mitigation projects will be estimated by 
averaging the known cost of similar projects previously implemented (in current year U.S. 
dollars). The cost per unit treated will be divided by the average service-acre-years per unit 
area treated (calculated in the previous section), to estimate the price per service-acre-year 
gained for each of the habitat restoration and mitigation projects. This is the currency that will 
be used to offset the permanent and interim habitat service losses associated with Project 
construction and operation for the duration of the analysis. 


' Allen, P.D. II, D.J. Chapman, and D. Lane. 2005. Scaling environmental restoration to offset injury using habitat 
equivalency analysis. In Economics and Ecological Risk Assessment: Applications to Watershed Management, edited by 
R.F. Bruins and M.T. Heberling, pp. 165—184. Boca Raton, Florida: CRC Press. 
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APPROACH TO OFFSET HABITAT SERVICE LOSSES WITH HABITAT SERVICE 
GAINS 


An HEA scales the mitigation package (1.e., funding to create habitat services) to offset the 
loss of habitat services over the lifetime of the project. The injury is offset by planned habitat 
restoration and mitigation projects in Equation 4, where the project size (P”) can be solved for 
each habitat restoration or mitigation measure type (7m). 


Equation 4 i= ie rR 
where: 
Tis the present value of the service-acre-years lost over y due to interim and permanent 
injury, 
y is the analysis period (107 years) 
? is the number of habitat restoration and mitigation projects modeled, 


P” is the size of the habitat restoration or mitigation project of type m (in units of acres or 
miles), and 


m. . . . . 
R” is mean service-years gained per unit (acres or miles) of treatment. 


Once the P” is defined for each habitat improvement and mitigation measure, the costs per 
unit can be applied. Mitigation due is the sum of the costs to implement each of the habitat 
improvement and mitigation projects needed to offset the Project. 
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APPENDIX G — GRAZING ALLOTMENT 
SUPPORTING DATA 


Introduction 


Tables G-1, G-2, and G-3 are lists of the grazing allotments crossed by each alternative route for each 
state. This information supports the land use resource inventories and impact assessment. The inventories 
and analysis are included in the Draft Environmental Impact Statement and Land-use Plan Amendments 
for the Energy Gateway South Transmission Project Section 3.2.10. 
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GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


eae Jurisdiction 


Allotment 
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Disturbed* 
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Permanent 
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Disturbance! 
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Allotment 


Miles 
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Alternative WYCO-B (Applicant Preferred Alternative) 


BLM Rawlins Field Office 
BLM Rawlins Field Office 
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BLM Little Snake Field Office 
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TABLE G-1 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


|S san |e =| 
Nir] oO o}O Slwi] ate 


Allotment 
Massadona 
White River Trail 
Winter Valley Gulch 
BLM Total’ 
20515 
30742 
36220 
Mar-53; W1-1101 
Mar-97; W1-1101 
No lease number identified 
Cross Mountain Ranch Limited 
Partnership/Company 
John A. Maneotis 
Nottingham Land & Livestock 
Three Springs Ranch Corporation 
Albert F. Villard 
Visintainer Sheep Company 
State Total 
Grand Total 


Jurisdiction 
LM White River Field Office 
LM White River Field Office 
LM White River Field Office 


oO 


yoming State Lands 
yoming State Lands 
yoming State Lands 
yoming State Lands 
yoming State Lands 
yoming State Lands 


a 


= 


Colorado State Land Board 


olorado State Land Board 
olorado State Land Board 
olorado State Land Board 
olorado State Land Board 
olorado State Land Board 


Qa 


| 


Qa 


Percent of 
Allotment 
Disturbed* 


Acres of 
Permanent 
Disturbance” 


Acres of 
Temporary 
Disturbance! 


Total 
Acres of 
Allotment 
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Miles 
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Route Variation WYCO-B-1 


Chace Block 
Continental 

Daley Ranch 
Dana Block North 
East Muddy 

Echo Springs 
Ellis Block 

Lazy Y S Ranch 
North Walcott 
Not named 

Pass Creek Ridge 
Powder Rim Rotati 
Quealey Block 
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TABLE G-1 
G ALLOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO — AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROU 


Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


LM Rawlins Field Office 59,505 
LM Rawlins Field Office 21,02 
29,92 
82,18 
10,26 
53,03 
32,81 
35,48 
27,15 
8,01 
7,41 
15,56 
LM Little Snake Field Office 27,43 
76,10 
86,35 
62,46 
10,41 
26,62 
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TABLE G-1 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


oO 
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— 
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Allotment 
Three Springs Ranch Corporation 
Albert F. Villard 
State Total 
Grand Total 


Jurisdiction 
olorado State Land Board 
olorado State Land Board 


Qa 


Percent of 
Allotment 
Disturbed* 


Acres of 
Permanent 
Disturbance” 


Acres of 
Temporary 
Disturbance! 


Total 
Acres of 
Allotment 


Miles 
Crossed 


13.8 
202.0 
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23,70 
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Route Variation WYCO-B-2 (Agency Preferred Alternative) 
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Sand Creek 
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TABLE G-1 
OTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO — AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 

Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 

Jurisdiction Allotment Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed’ 

LM Little Snake Field Office 86,354 
LM Little Snake Field Office 62,46 11.3 

LM White River Field Office 26,62 3 

LM White River Field Office 17,76 

LM White River Field Office 10,87 

LM White River Field Office 

LM White River Field Office 


Allotment 
Sheepherder Spring 
Snake River 
Elk Springs 
Horse Draw 
Massadona 
White River Trail 
Winter Valley Gulch 
BLM Total’ 
20515 
30742 
36220 
Mar-53; WI1-1101 
Mar-97; W1-1101 
No lease number identified 
Cross Mountain Ranch Limited 
Partnership/Company 
John A. Maneotis 
Nottingham Land & Livestock 
Three Springs Ranch Corporation 
Albert F. Villard 
Visintainer Sheep Company 
State Total 
Grand Total 
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TABLE G-1 
GRAZIN LOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEO 
Jurisdiction 


Allotment eS 
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US TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROU 
Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 
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TABLE G-1 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-1 


LUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-1 


GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-1 


GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-1 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-1 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-1 

OTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO — AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 
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TABLE G-1 
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Allotment Jurisdiction 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-1 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 
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ALLOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEO 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-1 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO — AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


US TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-1 

GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO — AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-1 
OTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO — AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 
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TABLE G-1 
G ALLOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO —- AEO 
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Acres of 
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TABLE G-1 

GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO — AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed’ 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 
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South Laclede LM Rawlins Field Office 
LM Rawlins Field Office 


Wy) oo 


Cedar Springs Draw LM Little Snake Field Office 
East Powder Wash LM Little Snake Field Office 


ow 


LM Little Snake Field Office 


wim 


LM Little Snake Field Office 
Nipple Peak LM Little Snake Field Office 


ow 


Powder Wash LM Little Snake Field Office 


LM Little Snake Field Office 


eh ies) 


Sand Wash 


ow 


Sheepherder Spring LM Little Snake Field Office 
LM Little Snake Field Office 


wi 


West Wapiti Peak LM Little Snake Field Office 
Elk Springs LM White River Field Office 


wi 


LM White River Field Office 
LM White River Field Office 


oO 
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White River Trail LM White River Field Office 
Winter Valley Gulch LM White River Field Office 
BLM Total’ Pp 


ow 


yoming State Lands 
yoming State Lands 


Cross Mountain Ranch Limited Calero Side Land Boned 
Partnership/Company 


John A. Maneotis Colorado State Land Board 
Nottingham Land & Livestock Colorado State Land Board 
Three Springs Ranch Corporation Colorado State Land Board 
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Wyoming State Lands 
Wyoming State Lands 
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ATIVE ROU 
Acres of Percent of 
Permanent Allotment 
Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 
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Temporary 
Disturbance! 


Total 
Acres of 
Allotment 
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59,50 
82,18 
17,97 
53,03 
32,81 
35,48 
27,15 
8,01 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-1 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE WYOMING TO COLORADO - AEOLUS TO U.S. HIGHWAY 40 (WYCO) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


ei Total ie Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 
| Albert F.Villard | Colorado StateLandBoard [| OD | BT 
| 4 5] 00 | 
| amt {| OTT 

| 0.0 


ee 
Grand Total PoC 1,790,369 | 216.0 2,484 1,015 


NOTES: 


The agency total allotment acreage and the miles crossed do not equal a sum of each agency’s total allotment acreage or miles crossed, due to overlap of allotment boundaries. 

Also, the grand-total acreage and the miles crossed do not equal a sum of each agency’s total allotment acreage or miles crossed due to overlap of allotment boundaries. 

'Temporary Disturbance: Estimated area of disturbance associated with structure work areas, wire pulling-and-tensioning sites, wire-splicing sites, multi-purpose construction 
yards, helicopter fly yards, guard structures, and temporary access roads (refer to Environmental Impact Statement [EIS] Table 2-1). 

Permanent Disturbance: Estimated area of disturbance associated with the area occupied by structures-(pads), communication regeneration stations, substations and series 
compensation stations, and permanent access roads (refer to EIS Table 2-2). 

3all percentages of allotments disturbed are less than 0.1 percent. Due to rounding, the percentages are shown as 0.0 percent. 

“For the BLM White River Field Office, the unit called “Unallotted” has not been included in the numbers above. 

BLM = Bureau of Land Management 

USFS = U.S. Forest Service 
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TABLE G-2 


Appendix G—Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Total 
Acres of 
Alternative COUT BAX-B 
BLM White River Field Office 107,887 
BLM White River Field Office 
BLM White River Field Office 
LM White River Field Office 
LM White River Field Office 
LM White River Field Office 
L 
L 
i 


114,90 
6,94 
1,49 

19,37 
9,86 
10,87 
8,21 
29,66 
40,22 
158,65 
104,14 
46,48 
21,24 
154,00. 
57,70 
28,07 
24,77 
43,29 
15,87 
139,05 
47,15 
55,93 
46,64 
10,47 
18,09 
1,34 
2,62 
25,49 
17,38 


M White River Field Office 

M White River Field Office 

M White River Field Office 
BLM White River Field Office 
BLM White River Field Office 
BLM White River Field Office 
BLM Grand Junction Field Office 
BLM Moab Field Office 

M Moab Field Office 


B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 


2 
20. 


Ei 

LM Moab Field Office A, 

LM Moab Field Office 
L 
L 
[: 


Crescent Canyon 


M Moab Field Office 
M Moab Field Office 
M Moab Field Office 


BLM Moab Field Office 
BLM Moab Field Office 
BLM Price Field Office 
BLM Price Field Office 
BLM Price Field Office 


Floy Creek 
Little Holes BLM Price Field Office 
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B 
B 
B 
B 
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15 
5 
4 
4 
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0 
3 
0 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
9 
6 
7 
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1 
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BLM Price Field Office 
LM Price Field Office 
LM Price Field Office 
i: 
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B 
B 

BLM Price Field Office 
Price Field Office 
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Appendix G—Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-2 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
T BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COU 
Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


5,509 
3,80 
2,56 
1,77 L. 
1,386,84 
: 

11,02 
5,16 
8,18 
1,83 
Manti-La Sal National Forest 2,57 
: 

8,01 
11,68 
23,76 
USFSTotal fT (89 96 
26,09 
11,22 
12,74 
tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,92 
1114 
tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 26,09 
tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 11,00 
9.1 
tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,10 
1,91 
2,24 
24,26 
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Appendix G—Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-2 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


Leon McElprang 9,592 6.2 36 
Leon McElprang 23,97 
Thomas McElprang Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 9,94 
Wayde S. Nielsen 
Randy Campbell and 1,92 
Sacco Brothers Land & Livestock 11,189 
Company 
Nick And Toni Sampinos 2,30 
The Earl and Sheila Gordon Trust 22,810 
Jessie May Winder 
State Total a =) : 
Grand Total po 9,502,421 1,389 
Alternative COUT BAX-C 

Cathedral Bluffs 107,88 
Douglas Creek 5,40 
Evacuation Creek 114,90 
Hall Draw 6,94 

BL ——— : : 

BL a ; : 


Ww 
an 


Ww 


an 
Co 
c. 
Ww 
an 


N 
Ow 


es a 


Hatch Flat 1,493 | 0.8 | 

Johnson/Trujillo 19,37 
Lower Fletcher Draw BLM White River Field Office 9,86 
Massadona 10,87 
Red Wash BLM White River Field Office 8,21 
Spooky Mountain 29,666 | 0.7 | 8 


Spring Creek BLM White River Field Office 40,22 


Twin Buttes 158,65 
West Salt Common BLM Grand Junction Field Office 104,14 
Athena 46,48 
21,24 

Cisco 154,00 
BL 

BL 

BL 


N 
Co 


Ow 
Ow 


Nn 
N 


Cisco Mesa M Moab Field Office 57,70: 
Crescent Canyon M Moab Field Office 28,07 
Floy Creek M Moab Field Office 24,77 
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Appendix G—Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-2 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Allotment 


BLM Moab Field Office 
BLM Price Field Office 
BLM Price Field Office 
BLM Price Field Office 
BLM Price Field Office 
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Wilberg BLM Price Field Office 
Apple Spring BLM Richfield Field Office 


Hop Creek BLM Richfield Field Office 
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Appendix G—Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-2 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
O BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTE TIVE ROUTES 


RNA 
Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


N 


T 
South Skyline $ & G 11,683 4 2 
Trail Mountain 23,76 
USES Total as eet 
Anderson Brothers 
Betty Smith 26,09 


Cory Cloward U 
Craig Bair Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 11,22 
Division Of Wildlife Resources Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 12,74 
U 
U 


N 
N 
we 
_ 
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rN 


tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 


Donley Ranches, LLC tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,92 
Courtney Guymon tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 11,14 
Hatch Livestock Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 26,09 


Holyoak Land & Livestock tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 


Donald W. Holyoak Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 11,00 
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Paul Holyoak Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 9,11 
Jimmy L. or Patsy Allred Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,10 

John Vetere, Jr. tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,91 

Kirk and Kris Shiner tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 2,24 

Leon Mc Elprang tah School and Institutional Trust Lands ‘ 

Leon McElprang tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 23,97 

Wayde S. Nielsen Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 

Randy Campbell and Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,92 

Rex L. Sacco Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 3,12 

Nick and Toni Sampinos Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 2,30 

Jessie May Winder Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands : 
State Total po 96,62 30. 
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Johansen Herefords, LLC 

Lee McElprang tah School and ee Trust Lands 24,26 

Thomas McElprang tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 9,94 

eae. aia Land & Livestock 

The Earl and Sheila Gordon Trust 22,81 

Grand Total 1,645,002 250. 
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Appendix G—Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-2 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


Alternative COUT BAX-E 


BLM White River Field Office 107,887 
BLM White River Field Office 
BLM White River Field Office 114,90 
LM White River Field Office 6,94 
LM White River Field Office 1,49 
LM White River Field Office 19,37 

L 

L 

i 


Ow 
i 


B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 


M White River Field Office 9,86 
M White River Field Office 10,87 
M White River Field Office 8,21 
BLM White River Field Office 29,66 
BLM White River Field Office 40,22 
BLM White River Field Office 158,65 
BLM Grand Junction Field Office 104,14 
BLM Moab Field Office 46,48 
M Moab Field Office 21,24. 


Nn 
Nn 


Ww 
oO 


BL 
BLM Moab Field Office 154,00. 
BLM Moab Field Office 57,70 

BL 

BL 

BL 


M Moab Field Office 28,07 
M Moab Field Office 24,77 
M Moab Field Office 43,29 
BLM Moab Field Office 15,87 
BLM Moab Field Office 139,05 
BLM Price Field Office 55,93 
BLM Price Field Office 14,56 
BLM Price Field Office 11,31 
BLM Price Field Office 60,90 
BLM Price Field Office 21,83 
M Price Field Office 5,93 
M Price Field Office 49,56 
M Price Field Office 18,09 
BLM Price Field Office 157 
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Appendix G—Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-2 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
T BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COU 
Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment Disturbance’ Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


5,230 23 10 
BLM Price Field Office 23,07 
31,49 
BLM Price Field Office 7,86 
1,89 


— 
Co} uo 
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33,27 
5,86 
11,22 
BLM Price Field Office 5,74 
2,56 
BLM Richfield Field Office 1,02 
[BLM Tota 523,44 
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4,25 
4,66 
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ah School and Institutional Trust Lands 26,09 
ah School and Institutional Trust Lands 2,10 
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tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,92 
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tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
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1,10 
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Appendix G—Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-2 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO BAXTER PASS TO CLOVER (COUT BAX) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 
John Vetere Jr 


0.5 
tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 2,242 1.1 

0. 

0 


U 
Kirk and Kris Shiner U 
Randy Campbell and U 
U 


Ray and Carolyn Jorgensen tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 3,195 


Sacco Brother Pane &Paveswck Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 11,189 
Company 


Rex L. Sacco 
Nick and Toni Sampinos 
James Allen Staker 
Joel Stamatakis 


Steve and Vivien Stamatakis Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 2,246 


State Total pO 84,023 | _20. 
Grand Total pt 8 595,145 | 252. ; 


NOTES: 

The agency total allotment acreage and the miles crossed do not equal a sum of each agency’s total allotment acreage or miles crossed, due to overlap of allotment boundaries. 

Also, the grand-total acreage and the miles crossed do not equal a sum of each agency’s total allotment acreage or miles crossed due to overlap of allotment boundaries. 

‘Temporary Disturbance: Estimated area of disturbance associated with structure work areas, wire pulling-and-tensioning sites, wire-splicing sites, multi-purpose construction 
yards, helicopter fly yards, guard structures, and temporary access roads (refer to Environmental Impact Statement [EIS] Table 2-1). 

> Permanent Disturbance: Estimated area of disturbance associated with the area occupied by structures-(pads), communication regeneration stations, substations and series 
compensation stations, and permanent access roads (refer to EIS Table 2-2). 

3All percentages of allotments disturbed are less than 0.1 percent. Due to rounding, the percentages are shown as 0.0 percent. 

“For the BLM White River Field Office, the unit called “Unallotted” has not been included in the numbers above. 

BLM = Bureau of Land Management 

USES = U.S. Forest Service 


tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,928 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Allotment 


Percent of 
Allotment 
Disturbed’ 


Acres of 
Permanent 
Disturbance” 


Acres of 
Temporary 
Disturbance! 


Total 
Acres of 
Allotment 


Miles 
Crossed 


Alternative COUT-A 


BLM White River Field Office 

BLM White River Field Office 

LM Vernal Field Office 

LM Vernal Field Office 

LM Salt Lake Field Office 
inta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 
inta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 
inta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 
inta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 


Cross Mountain Ranch Limited Ceicindo Sete and Boa 
Partnership/Company 


Jack V. Foster Colorado State Land Board 
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nti-La Sal National Forest 
anti-La Sal National Forest 
inta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 
inta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 
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Oscar S. Wyatt, Jr. Colorado State Land Board 
Chew Livestock, Inc. tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
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Appendix G—Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 
Nick Theos Family, LLP 3,37 2 
Steven R. Pierson 1,29 


State Total ee 
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Grand Total 531,423 
Route Variation COUT-A-1 

BLM White River Field Office 48,93 

BLM White River Field Office 10,87 

BLM White River Field Office 4,00 

Red Wash BLM White River Field Office 8,21 

Spooky Mountain BLM White River Field Office 29,66 

Antelope Draw BLM Vernal Field Office 55,90. 

Bohemian Bottoms BLM Vernal Field Office 

Ouray Road BLM Vernal Field Office 11,96 

Powder Wash BLM Vernal Field Office 26,78 

Snake John BLM Vernal Field Office 10,68 

Split Mountain BLM Vernal Field Office 120,80 

Twelve Mile M Vernal Field Office 32,19 

ISO Tract—Ludlow M Salt Lake Field Office 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


Oscar S. Wyatt, Jr. 64 

Chew Livestock, Inc. 1,28 

Nick Theos Family, LLP 3,37 

Steven R. Pierson 1,29 
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Grand Total 536,025 
Alternative COUT-B 
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Miller Creek 4,00 
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Jacob/Baldy Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 11,62 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 


Allotment 
Jack V. Foster 
Oscar S. Wyatt, Jr. 
Chew Livestock, Inc. 
George Lowe Children 
James, Jerry, Dix Jensen 
Dix Jensen 
Farris A. Jensen 
James T. Jensen 
Nick Theos Family, 
Steven R. Pierson 
State Total 
Grand Total 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 

Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 

Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 

Sowers Canyon 20,986 139 82 


Tub Ridge Ashley National Forest 5,60 
Cedar Knolls S & G Manti-La Sal National Forest 5,71 


Lake Fork C & H 30,39 
Diamond Fork 90,74 
Jacob/Baldy Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 11,62 
Tabbyune 8,73 
USES Total po 200,76 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


Split Mountain 120,800 106 62 
Twelve Mile 32,19 
Kyune | 

West Fork ; 
ISO Tract-Ludlow 46 
BLM Total Pee ee 
Avintaquin 9,21 


Horse Ridge Ashley National Forest 17,74 
Sowers Canyon Ashley National Forest 20,98 
Cedar Knolls S & G Manti-La Sal National Forest 5,71 
Lake Fork C & H Manti-La Sal National Forest 30,39 
Diamond Fork inta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 90,74. 


Jacob/Baldy Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 11,62 
Tabbyune Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 8,73 
USES Total po 195,16 
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Steven R. Pierson Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,29 


William Marsing Livestock, Inc. Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 2,89 
State Total 23,77 
Grand Total po 10,50 
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BLM White River Field Office 48,93 
BLM White River Field Office 10,87 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


Miller Creek BLM White River Field Office 4,003 23 13 


Red Wash BLM White River Field Office 8,21 


Spooky Mountain 29,66 
Antelope Draw BLM Vernal Field Office 55,904 
Bohemian Bottoms 
Ouray Road 11,96 
Powder Wash 26,78 
Snake John 10,68 
Split Mountain LM Vernal Field Office 120,80 
Twelve Mile 32,19 
Kyune I LM Price Field Office 14,50 
West Fork LM Price Field Office 16,70: 
ISO Tract—Ludlow LM Salt Lake Field Office 
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TABLE G-3 


Appendix G—Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Total 


Allotment 
State Total 
Grand Total 
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Route Variation COUT-B-4 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 


Allotment 
Chew Livestock, Inc. 
George Lowe Children 
J. D. Jackson 
Farris A. Jensen 
James T. Jensen 
Nick Theos Family, 
Steven R. Pierson 
William Marsing Livestock, Inc. 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


Diamond Fork Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 90,743 23 15 
Jacob/Baldy Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 11,62 
USES Total es Ge 


Cross Mountain Ranch Limited Coloido Siisitana Board 
Partnership/Company 
Jack V. Foster 

Oscar S. Wyatt ,Jr. 
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Chew Livestock, Inc. tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
George Lowe Children tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
J. D. Jackson tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1 
Farris A. Jensen 3,14 
James T. Jensen Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 5,55 
Nick Theos Family, LLP 337 
Steven R. Pierson 1,29 
William Marsing Livestock, Inc. 2,89 
State Total P2377 
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Grand Total 574,81 
Alternative COUT-C 
Artesia BLM White River Field Office 48,93 
Massadona BLM White River Field Office 10,87 
Miller Creekeek BLM White River Field Office 4,00 
Red Wash BLM White River Field Office 8,21 
Spooky Mountain BLM White River Field Office 29,66 
Antelope Draw BLM Vernal Field Office 55,904 
Argyle Ridge BLM Vernal Field Office 20,70 
Big Wash BLM Vernal Field Office 5,36 
Bonanza BLM Vernal Field Office 28,23 
Castle Peak BLM Vernal Field Office 51,82 
Coyote Wash BLM Vernal Field Office 107,98 
Currant Canyon M Vernal Field Office 6,97 
Devils Canyon LM Vernal Field Office 22,35 
Five Mile LM Vernal Field Office 15,62. 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 


Allotment 
Green River Amp 
Green River Bottoms 
Lears Canyon 
Little Desert 
Olsen Amp 
Parleys Canyon 
Raven Ridge 
Sand Wash 
Seven Sisters 
Snake John 
Water Canyon #2 
White River Bottoms 
Wildhorse Bench 
Kyune I 
Price Canyon—West 
Sulfur Canyon 
West Field Office, RK 
ISO Tract—Ludlow 
BLM Total 
Cedar Knolls S & G 
Lake Fork C & H 
Diamond Fork 
Jacob/Baldy 
USFS Total 
Cross Mountain Ranch Limited 
Partnership/Company 
Jack V. Foster 
Oscar S. Wyatt, Jr. 
Bill Barrett Corporation 
Farmland Reserve, Inc. 
James, Jerry, Dix Jensen 
Dix Jensen 


Jurisdiction 


BLM Vernal Field Office 


BLM Vernal Field Office 


BLM Vernal Field Office 

LM Vernal Field Office 

LM Vernal Field Office 

fo? = ae et 2 
Manti-La Sal National Forest 

a aey:| 


Colorado State Land Board 


Colorado State Land Board 
Colorado State Land Board 


Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 


Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 


Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 


tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
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Total 
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7,15 
10,70: 
49,36 
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10,98 
74,35 
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6,69 
2,52 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


Farris A. Jensen 3,14 
James T. Jensen 5,55 
Kenneth A. Moon Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
Kirk A. Shiner 1,76 
Lazy 3X Cattle, LLC 8,86 
Michael Carlson 


William R. Robinson Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
State Total po 88 
Grand Total po 1,012,329 
Route Variation COUT-C-1 
Artesia BLM White River Field Office 48,93 


Massadona BLM White River Field Office 10,87 


Miller Creek BLM White River Field Office 4,00 


Red Wash 8,21 
Spooky Mountain BLM White River Field Office 29,66 
Antelope Draw 55,90 
Argyle Ridge 20,70 
Big Wash 5,36 
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Bonanza M Vernal Field Office 28,23 
Castle Peak M Vernal Field Office 51,82 
Coyote Wash M Vernal Field Office 107,98 


Currant Canyon BLM Vernal Field Office 6,97 


Devils Canyon BLM Vernal Field Office 22,35 


Five Mile BLM Vernal Field Office 15,62. 


Green River Amp BLM Vernal Field Office 9,60 


Green River Bottoms BLM Vernal Field Office 7,15 


Lears Canyon BLM Vernal Field Office 10,70 


Little Desert BLM Vernal Field Office 


Olsen Amp 133,98 
Parleys Canyon 16,34 
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Raven Ridge M Vernal Field Office 10,98 
Sand Wash M Vernal Field Office 74,35 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
urisdiction 


Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment J Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


Seven Sisters 18,787 54 37 
Snake John 10,68 
Water Canyon #1 5,12 
Water Canyon #2 6,69 
White River Bottoms 2,52 
Wildhorse Bench 43,56 
Kyune I 14,50 
Sulfur Canyon 10,94 
West Fork 16,70 
ISO Tract - Ludlow 
BLM Total ee 
Avintaquin 9,21 
Horse Ridge 17,74 
Tub Ridge 5,60 
Cedar Knolls S & G Manti-La Sal National Forest 5,71 
Lake Fork C & H 

Diamond Fork 90,74 
Jacob/Baldy 11,62 
Tabbyune 8,73 
USES Total po 79,78 


Cross Mountain Ranch Limited Goins Site and Boi 
Partnership/Company 


Jack V. Foster 
Oscar S. Wyatt, Jr. 
Bill Barrett Corporation 2,07 
George Lowe Children 
J.D. Jackson 
James, Jerry, Dix Jensen 
Farris A. Jensen 3.1 
James T. Jensen 5,55 


Kenneth A. Moon Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 


Kirk A. Shiner Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,76 
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Appendix G—Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


Lazy 3X Cattle, LLC 8,86 
Michael Carlson 
William R. Robinson Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
State Total po 8,34 
Grand Total po 1,049,680 
Route Variation COUT-C-2 
Artesia 48,93 
Massadona LM White River Field Office 10,87 
Miller Creek LM White River Field Office 4,00 


Red Wash 8,21 
Spooky Mountain 29,66 
Antelope Draw 55,90 
Argyle Ridge LM Vernal Field Office 20,70 
Big Wash 5,36 
Bonanza 28,23 
Castle Peak 51,82 
Coyote Wash LM Vernal Field Office 107,98 
Currant Canyon 6,97 
Devils Canyon 22,35 
Five Mile 15,62 
Green River Amp LM Vernal Field Office 9,60 
Green River Bottoms 7,15 
Lears Canyon 10,70 
Little Desert 
Olsen Amp 133,98 
Parleys Canyon 16,34 
Raven Ridge 10,98 
Sand Wash 74,35 
Seven Sisters 18,78 
Snake John 10,68 


Water Canyon #1 M Vernal Field Office 5,12 
Water Canyon #2 M Vernal Field Office ; 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


White River Bottoms 2,529 1 1 
Wildhorse Bench 43,56 81 
Kyune J 14,50 5 

Sulfur Canyon 10,94 
West Fork 16,70 
ISO Tract-Ludlow 46 
BLM Total ee 
Avintaquin 9,21 


Horse Ridge Ashley National Forest 17,74 
Cedar Knolls S & G Manti-La Sal National Forest 5,71 
Lake Fork C & H Manti-La Sal National Forest 30,39 
Diamond Fork inta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 90,74 


Jacob/Baldy Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 11,62 
Tabbyune Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 8,73 
USES Total p87 


Cross Mountain Ranch Limited Coloradé Stite Land Board 
Partnership/Company 


Jack V. Foster Colorado State Land Board 
Oscar S. Wyatt, Jr. Colorado State Land Board 


Bill Barrett Corporation Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 2,07 
George Lowe Children tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 


J. D. Jackson Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 


Farris A. Jensen Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 3,14 


Farris A. Jensen Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 3,14 


James T. Jensen Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 5,55 


Kenneth A. Moon Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 


Kirk A. Shiner Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,76 


Lazy 3X Cattle, LLC Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 8,86 
Michael Carlson Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,858 
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Appendix G—Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Allotment 
William Marsing Livestock, Inc. 
William R. Robinson 
State Total 
Grand Total 


Jurisdiction 


Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 


Percent of 
Allotment 
Disturbed’ 


Acres of 
Permanent 
Disturbance” 


Acres of 
Temporary 
Disturbance! 


Total 
Acres of 
Allotment 

2,89 


Miles 
Crossed 
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33,49 


1,046,797 137.7 
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Route Variation COUT-C-3 (Agency Preferred Alternative) 


SLM WhiteRno 
San 


Artesia 
Massadona 
Miller Creek 

Red Wash 
Spooky Mountain 
Antelope Draw 
Argyle Ridge 

Big Wash 
Bonanza 

Castle Peak 
Coyote Wash 
Currant Canyon 
Devils Canyon 
Five Mile 

Green River Amp 
Green River Bottoms 
Lears Canyon 
Little Desert 
Olsen Amp 
Parleys Canyon 
Raven Ridge 
Sand Wash 

Seven Sisters 
Snake John 
Water Canyon #1 
Water Canyon #2 
White River Bottoms 


BLM Vernal Field Office 
BLM Vernal Field Office 


BLM Vernal Field Office 


BLM Vernal Field Office 


BLM Vernal Field Office 


BLM Vernal Field Office 


BLM Vernal Field Office 


BLM Vernal Field Office 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH — U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
urisdiction 


Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment J Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


Wildhorse Bench 43,562 7.1 81 57 
Kyune I 14,50 
Sulfur Canyon 10,94 
West Field Office, RK 16,70 
ISO Tract-Ludlow 46 
BLM Total [ee ee eS 
Cedar Knolls 8 & G 5,71 
Lake Fork C & H 30,39 
Diamond Fork 90,74 
Jacob/Baldy 11,62 
USFS Total’ po 138,48 


Cross Mountain Ranch Limited Coiotide Site kana Board 
Partnership/Company 


Jack V. Foster 
Oscar S. Wyatt, Jr. 
Bill Barrett Corporation 2,07 
George Lowe Children 
J.D. Jackson 1 
Farris A. Jensen 3,14 
Farris A. Jensen Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 3,14 
James T. Jensen ; 
Kenneth A. Moon 

Kirk A. Shiner 1,76 
Lazy 3X Cattle, LLC 8,86 
Michael Carlson 1,85 
William Marsing Livestock, Inc. 2,89 
William R. Robinson 
State Total p88 

es | 


Grand Total 1,011,110 
Route Variation COUT-C-4 

BLM White River Field Office 48,93 

BLM White River Field Office 10,87 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Allotment 
Miller Creek 
Red Wash 
Spooky Mountain 
Antelope Draw 
Argyle Ridge 
Big Wash 
Bonanza 
Castle Peak 
Coyote Wash 
Currant Canyon 
Devils Canyon 
Five Mile 
Green River Amp 
Green River Bottoms 
Lears Canyon 
Little Desert 
Olsen Amp 
Parleys Canyon 
Raven Ridge 
Sand Wash 
Seven Sisters 
Snake John 
Water Canyon #1 
Water Canyon #2 
White River Bottoms 
Wildhorse Bench 
Kyune I 
Sulfur Canyon 
West Fork 
ISO Tract - Ludlow 
BLM Total 


Jurisdiction 


BLM White River Field Office 


BLM White River Field Office 


BLM Vernal Field Office 
LM Vernal Field Office 
LM Vernal Field Office 
LM Vernal Field Office 
fw 2 FS T= ___ 
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Acres of 
Permanent 
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Total 
Acres of 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 

Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 

Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 

Avintaquin 9,219 0.1 2 1 


Horse Ridge Ashley National Forest 17,74 
Cedar Knolls S & G Manti-La Sal National Forest 5,71 


Lake Fork C & H 30,39 
Diamond Fork 90,74 
Jacob/Baldy Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 11,62 
Tabbyune ; 

USES Total p87 


Cross Mountain Ranch Limited Caloiads Site Land Bean 
Partnership/Company 


Jack V. Foster Colorado State Land Board 


Oscar S. Wyatt, Jr. Colorado State Land Board 


Bill Barrett Corporation Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 2,07 
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Farmland Reserve, Inc. 1,95 
J.D. Jackson 1 
Jacquelyn B. Oman Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 

James Allen Staker Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 

Farris A. Jensen Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 3,14 
James T. Jensen Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 5,55 
JTJJ Enterprises, Ltd. Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 

Kenneth A. Moon tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 

Kirk A. Shiner 1,76 
Lazy 3X Cattle, LLC Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 8,86 
Michael Carlson 1,85 
William Marsing Livestock, Inc. 2,89 
William R. Robinson 

State Total po 8574 2 
Grand Total Po 1, 047,80 13 
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Route Variation COUT-C-5 


Artesia BLM White River Field Office 48,93 
Massadona BLM White River Field Office 10,87 
Miller Creek BLM White River Field Office 4,00 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Allotment 


Jurisdiction 


BLM White River Field Office 


BLM White River Field Office 


BLM Vernal Field Office 
BLM Vernal Field Office 


BLM Vernal Field Office 
BLM Vernal Field Office 


Red Wash 

Spooky Mountain 
Antelope Draw 
Argyle Ridge 

Big Wash 
Bonanza 

Castle Peak 
Coyote Wash 
Currant Canyon 
Devils Canyon 
Five Mile 

Green River Amp 
Green River Bottoms 
Lears Canyon 
Little Desert 
Olsen Amp 
Parleys Canyon 
Raven Ridge 

Sand Wash 

Seven Sisters 
Snake John 

Water Canyon #1 
Water Canyon #2 
White River Bottoms 
Wildhorse Bench 
Kyune I 

Sulfur Canyon 
West Fork 

ISO Tract—Ludlow 
BLM Total 

Cedar Knolls S & G 
Lake Fork C & H 





Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Manti-La Sal National Forest 
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[Red Wash | 8,219 | 
| Spooky Mountain 
| Antelope Draw 
| ArgyleRidge 
|BigWash 
[Bonanza 
[Castle Peak 
| Coyote Wash 
| CurrantCanyon 
| DevilsCanyon 
[Five Mile 
| Green RiverAmp 
| Green River Bottoms 
|LearsCanyon 
[Little Desert 
| Olsen Amp 
| ParleysCanyon 
|RavenRidge 
[Sand Wash 
| Seven Sisters 
|SnakeJohn 
| Water Canyon #1 
| Water Canyon #2 
| White River Bottoms 
| Wildhorse Bench 
|Kyunet 
| SulfurCanyon 
| WestFork 
[ISO Tract-Ludlow 
|BLMTotal 
| Cedar KnollsS&G 
[Lake ForkC&H | 30,399 | 


Percent of 
Allotment 
Disturbed’ 


Acres of 
Permanent 
Disturbance” 


Acres of 
Temporary 
Disturbance’ 

13 


Total 
Acres of 
Allotment 
8,21 
29,66 
55,90: 
20,70! 
5,36 
28,23 
51,82: 
107,98 
6,97 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 


Diamond Fork Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 90,743 23 15 
Jacob/Baldy Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 11,62 
USES Total a ee 


Cross Mountain Ranch Limited Coloido Siisitana Board 
Partnership/Company 


Jack V. Foster Colorado State Land Board 
Oscar S. Wyatt, Jr. Colorado State Land Board 


Bill Barrett Corporation Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 2,07 
Farmland Reserve, Inc. Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,95 
J. D. Jackson tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1 


Jacquelyn B. Oman Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 


James Allen Staker Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 


Farris A. Jensen Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 3,14 
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James T. Jensen 5,55 
JTJJ Enterprises, Ltd. tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
Kenneth A. Moon tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
Kirk A. Shiner tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,76 
Lazy 3X Cattle, LLC tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 8,86 
Michael Carlson ah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,85 
William Marsing Livestock, Inc. 2,89 
William R. Robinson 
State Total = Se 20. 
Grand Total PY 012,115 135.9 
Alternative COUT-H (Applicant Preferred Alternative) 
BLM White River Field Office 48,93 
BLM White River Field Office 10,87 
BLM White River Field Office 4,00 
BLM White River Field Office 8,21 
BLM White River Field Office 29,66 
BLM Vernal Field Office 55,90. 
BLM Vernal Field Office 20,70 
BLM Vernal Field Office 5,36 
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TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Allotment 


Jurisdiction 


BLM Vernal Field Office 


BLM Vernal Field Office 


BLM Vernal Field Office 
LM Vernal Field Office 
LM Vernal Field Office 
LM Price Field Office 


LM Price Field Office 
LM Richfield Field Office 
LM Richfield Field Office 


Bonanza 

Castle Peak 

Coyote Wash 
Currant Canyon 
Devils Canyon 

Five Mile 

Green River Amp 
Green River Bottoms 
Lears Canyon 

Little Desert 

Olsen Amp 

Parleys Canyon 
Raven Ridge 

Sand Wash 

Seven Sisters 

Snake John 

Water Canyon #2 
White River Bottoms 
Wildhorse Bench 
Consumers Wash 
Gordon Creek Withdrawal 
Sulfur Canyon 

Trail Canyon 
Willow Creek 

Hop Creek 

Uinta 

BLM Total 

Beaver Dams/Boulger 
Burnout 
Gooseberry—Cottonwood 
Private Land 
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Percent of 
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Disturbance” 
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Acres of 
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107,98 
6,97 
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Appendix G—Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed* 
Private Land Permit 9,053 16 10 


Swens Canyon Manti-La Sal National Forest 2,07 
USFS Total po 8,339 


Cross Mountain Ranch Limited Goloinde Siistana Board 
Partnership/Company 


Jack V. Foster Colorado State Land Board 
Oscar S. Wyatt, Jr. Colorado State Land Board 


Bill Barrett Corporation Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 2,07 
Farmland Reserve, Inc. Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,95 
James T. Jensen tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 5,55 
Kenneth A. Moon 
Kirk A. Shiner Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,76 
Lazy 3X Cattle, LLC ; 
Michael Carlson 1,85 
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Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 2,25 
Steve Stamatakis Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 2,25 
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William R. Robinson tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
State Total ee 


Grand Total 922,312 
Alternative COUT-I 
LM White River Field Office 48,93 
LM White River Field Office 10,87 
LM White River Field Office 4,00 
LM White River Field Office 8,21 
LM White River Field Office 29,66 
LM Vernal Field Office 55,904 
LM Vernal Field Office 20,70 
LM Vernal Field Office 5,36 
LM Vernal Field Office 28,23 
M Vernal Field Office 51,82 
LM Vernal Field Office 107,98 
LM Vernal Field Office 6,97 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Allotment 


BLM Vernal Field Office 
BLM Vernal Field Office 
LM Vernal Field Office 
LM Vernal Field Office 
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LM Price Field Office 
M Price Field Office 
M Richfield Field Office 
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TABLE G-3 

GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 

VER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 

Total Acres of Acres of Percent of 
Acres of Miles Temporary Permanent Allotment 
Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ | Disturbance’ | Disturbed’ 
LM Richfield Field Office 2,566 29 13 
LM Richfield Field Office 1,77 
954,02 154, 
2,67 
11,02 
5,16 
8,18 
7,83 


Allotment 
Hop Creek 
Indian Hollow 
BLM Total 
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East Mountain 
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1,764 1,037 
anti-La Sal National Forest 
nti-La Sal National Forest 
nti-La Sal National Forest 
nti-La Sal National Forest 
nti-La Sal National Forest 
nti-La Sal National Forest 2,57 
nti-La Sal National Forest 9,05 
anti-La Sal National Forest 8,01 
anti-La Sal National Forest 11,68 
anti-La Sal National Forest 23,76 
89,96 
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Cross Mountain Ranch Limited 
Partnership/Company 

Jack V. Foster 
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Colorado State Land Board 

Oscar S. Wyatt, Jr. Colorado State Land Board 

Anderson Brothers Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
Bill Fasselin Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 2,10 
Bill Barrett Corporation ah School and Institutional Trust Lands 2,07 
Cory Cloward tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
Courtney Guymon tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 13,1 
Donna Lemmon tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 12,89 
Earl and Sheila Gordon ah School and Institutional Trust Lands 12,87 
Farmland Reserve, Inc. tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 1,95 
Bill and Jennie Fasselin ah School and Institutional Trust Lands 3,58 
Courtney Guymon ah School and Institutional Trust Lands 11,14 
Hatch Livestock ah School and Institutional Trust Lands 26,09 
Ira W. Hatch ah School and Institutional Trust Lands 13,11 
Jordan W. Hatch tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 12,83 
Keith A. Larsen tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 13,75 
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Appendix G —Grazing Allotment Supporting Data 


TABLE G-3 
GRAZING ALLOTMENTS FOR THE COLORADO TO UTAH - U.S. HIGHWAY 40 
TO CENTRAL UTAH TO CLOVER (COUT) ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Total Acres of 
Acres of Miles Temporary 
Allotment Jurisdiction Allotment | Crossed | Disturbance’ 
Kenneth A. Moon Ul 


Kirk A. Shiner Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
Lazy 3X Cattle, LLC Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
Lee McElprang Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
Leon McElprang Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 


Leon McElprang Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 9,592 


Leon McElprang tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 9,592 


Leon McElprang 
Linda M. Muth Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
Leon McElprang, 
Thomas McElprang 


Michael Carlson Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
The Earl and Sheila Gordon Trust Utah School and Institutional Trust Lands 
Sherrel Ward 
William R. Robinson tah School and Institutional Trust Lands 62 

State Total p04 261 | : 
Grand Total po 1,070,971 | 183. 
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Acres of 
Permanent 
Disturbance” 


Percent of 
Allotment 
Disturbed’ 


The agency total allotment acreage and the miles crossed do not equal a sum of each agency’s total allotment acreage or miles crossed, due to overlap of allotment boundaries. 
Also, the grand-total acreage and the miles crossed do not equal a sum of each agency’s total allotment acreage or miles crossed due to overlap of allotment boundaries. 
' Temporary Disturbance: Estimated area of disturbance associated with structure work areas, wire pulling-and-tensioning sites, wire-splicing sites, multi-purpose construction 


yards, helicopter fly yards, guard structures, and temporary access roads (refer to Environmental Impact Statement [EIS] Table 2-1). 


> Permanent Disturbance: Estimated area of disturbance associated with the area occupied by structures (pads), communication regeneration stations, substations and series 


compensation stations, and permanent access roads (refer to EIS Table 2-2). 
3All percentages of allotments disturbed are less than 0.1 percent. Due to rounding, the percentages are shown as 0.0 percent. 
“For the BLM White River Field Office, the unit called “Unallotted” has not been included in the numbers above. 
°The unit in Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest called "Watershed Closure" has not been included in the numbers above. 
BLM = Bureau of Land Management 
USFS = U.S. Forest Service 
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APPENDIX H — VISUAL RESOURCES 
SUPPORTING DATA 





Information in this appendix was compiled to support the discussion of visual resources in Chapter 3 and 
Chapter 4. Included as aids are photographs representing selected project-level scenery rating units, a 
table listing the agency-approved key observation points (KOPs), contrast rating worksheets from each 
KOP location, and associated visual simulations. Further information regarding the development of the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project’s (Project) visual resource assessment including methods 
and results is provided in the Project’s Visual Resource Technical Report. 


As described in Section 3.2.16.4, project-level scenery rating units were developed within a 6-mile-wide 
corridor centered on the reference centerlines across all jurisdictions (visual resource study corridor). To 
aid the reader in understanding the scenery crossed by the Project, photographs representing selected 
project-level scenery rating units have been included in this appendix (Exhibit H1). The selected scenery 
rating units include typical landscapes representing Class A, Class B, and Class C landscapes (as 
applicable) in each state as well as key landscapes described in Section 3.2.16. For a complete set of 
project-level scenery rating unit worksheets, including representative photographs, please refer to the 
Project’s Visual Resource Technical Report. 


To comply with BLM Manual Section 8400 — Visual Resource Management, in particular Visual 
Resource Management (VRM) Handbook 8431-1, contrast rating worksheets were developed from each 
agency-approved KOP location. To maintain consistency across all jurisdictions crossed by the Project, 
contrast rating worksheets were completed for Bureau of Land Management (BLM), U.S. Forest Service 
(USFS), tribal, and state-administered lands as well as from private lands. These contrast rating 
worksheets were used to verify the impact model, document visual contrast resulting from the Project, 
and identify areas where the Project would not meet the definition of the federal agency visual 
management objective (BLM VRM Objectives or USFS Visual Quality Objectives [VQO]), which may 
require an amendment to the applicable agency management plan (BLM resource management plan 
[RMP] or USFS land and resource management plan [LRMP], referred to in this document as land-use 
plan amendments). 


A total of 145 KOPs were identified for analysis and are listed in Table H-1 (Exhibit H2). The table 
includes nine components for each KOP: 
KOP identification number, 
2. KOP name (viewing location name), 


3. concern level factors (viewing duration, volume of use, concern for aesthetics, scenic or historic 
status, type of use, and overall concern level), 


4. the associated Project link number(s), 


whether the view is from BLM- or USFS-administered lands, view of BLM- or USFS- 
administered lands, or would both be located on and view non-federally administered lands (e.g., 
state-administered lands and private lands), 


whether the KOP is of national significance, 
whether a visual simulation was identified, 


approximate distance from the Project, and 


SOI OR SN DS 


a brief rationale describing why each KOP was selected. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supsporting Data 


Please note, the concern levels identified for viewing locations not represented by a KOP can be found in 
the Project’s Visual Resource Technical Report. Following the table, each KOP has a completed contrast 
rating worksheet (Exhibit H2) and where applicable, a visual simulation depicting the existing condition 
and simulated condition with the addition of the Project (Exhibit H3). Visual simulations were developed 
to demonstrate the potential impacts and associated contrast generated by the addition of the Project in a 
variety of landscape settings. A total of 47 simulations were prepared from 45 viewpoints throughout the 
Project area including views from residential areas, travel routes, recreation areas, and special 
designations. In addition, a total of 35 cumulative effect simulations were prepared from 33 viewpoints to 
present the cumulative effect associated with the incremental modification of views through the addition 
of the Project, TransWest Express Project, and/or the Energy Gateway West Project. 
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Exhibit H1 — 
Selected Project-level 
Scenery Rating Unit Photographs 
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Wyoming 





Typical Class B Scenery 








Typical Class C Scenery 
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Colorado 





Typical Class B Scenery 





Class B Scenery: Little Snake River 
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Class B Scenery: Yampa River 
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Typical Class C Scenery 
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Utah 









Class A Scenery: Argyle Canyon 


boat" . LD — 


Class A Scenery: Green River (Uinta Basin physiographic section) 
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Class A Scenery: Strawberry River 
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Typical Class B Scenery 
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Class B Scenery: Book Cliffs 
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Class B Scenery: Wasatch Plateau 





Typical Class C Scenery 
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Exhibit H2 — 
Key Observation Point 
Contrast Rating Worksheets 
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LIST OF ACRONYMS AND ABBREVIATIONS' 





Dr Drive 

FR Forest Road 

HWY Highway 

NF National Forest 

NHD National Historic District 

SB Scenic Byway 

SRMA Special Recreation Management Area 
WMA Wildlife Management Area 

WSA Wilderness Study Area 


Note: 'These acronyms and abbreviations were used as needed, due to space limitations in the name field, 
on the visual contrast rating worksheets. 
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Viewing 
Location 
Name 


3 | Baggs residential Long 


Overland Trail historical monument 
(Wyoming Highway 789) 


Hanna residential Long 


U.S. Highway 30 (east of Hanna) Moderate 


North Platte River Special Recreation 
Management Area 


Viewing 
Duration 
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fe 
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~ 
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ee 


Long 


Moderate- 
Long 


U.S. Highway 30 (Walcott) Moderate 


Outlaw Trail Loop Scenic Drive 
(Wyoming Highway 789 north of Long 
Baggs) 


226 Interstate 80 (east of Sinclair) Short 
Wyoming Highway 71 Moderate 


Outlaw Trail Loop Scenic Drive 
(Wyoming Highway 789 south of 
Interstate-80) 


75 |Overland Historic Trail Long 

76 |Cherokee Historic Trail Long 
Rawlins to Baggs Historic Trail 

(Twenty Mile Road) Long 

86 Adobe Town Wilderness Study Area Moderate- 
Destination Route (BLM Road 4411) |Long 

95 |Fort Fred Steele Historic Site Long 
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TABLE H-1 


KEY OBSERVATION POINTS AND SIMULATION LOCATIONS 
Key Observation Point 


View of 
BLM/USFS | BLM/USFS 
Administered | Administered 
Land) 


Concern Level Factors 
View from 
Link(s) Land) 


Concern | Scenic or Overall 
Volume of for Historic Concern 
Use Aesthetics | Status Type of Use Level 
WYOMING 


Bureau of Land Management Rawlins Field Office 
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Distance 
National from 
Significance | Simulation’ Project 


Other KOP or Simulation Selection Rationale 


Residential views of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class IT land 
View from Overland Trail ruts interpretive 


pull out (Wyoming Highway 789) of the 
Project through BLM VRM Class IV land 


Residential views 


Travel route views of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class IV land 

Special Recreation Management 
Area/North Platte River Crossing views of 


the Project through BLM VRM Class IV 
land 

Travel route/recreation access road views of 
the Project through BLM VRM Class IV 
land 


Travel route views of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class ITI land 

Long duration travel route view of the 
Project through BLM VRM Class IV land 


.3 mile 


Travel route views of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class IV land 


Travel route views of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class IV land 


Travel route views of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class IV land 


Residential views of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class ITI and IV land 


Historic trail view of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class ITI land 
Historic trail view of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class ITI land 
Historic trail view of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class IV land 
Travel route views of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class IIT land 


Historic site views of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class IV land 


6.5 miles 
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TABLE H-1 
KEY OBSERVATION POINTS AND SIMULATION LOCATIONS 


Concern Level Factors Key Observation Point 


View from View of 
Viewing Concern | Scenic or Overall BLM/USFS | BLM/USFS Distance 
Location Viewing | Volume of for Historic Concern Administered | Administered National from 
Name Duration Aesthetics Status Type of Use Level Link(s) ) Land) Other | Significance Simulation! Project KOP or Simulation Selection Rationale 


ET 


COLORADO 
Bureau of Land Management Little Snake Field Office 


Dispersed Maybell residential (Juniper 
Mountain) 


o 


Long 


Juniper Canyon Recreation Area Long 


ispersed residences southwest of Craig |Long 


South Beach Recreation Area Long 


Colorado State Highway 13 (south of Moderate 
Craig) 


Dispersed residences south of Craig Long 
Dispersed residence southeast of Craig |Long 


Dispersed residence along Colorado Ten 

State Highway 13 g 

64 Access to Routt National Forest Modecite 
recreation 


Dispersed residence along Colorado 
State Highway 13 


KR 


oO n HN InIn~ nr [nin Nn nN 
WwW 1O};o] OD N — 


Long 


~ 


Dispersed residences south of Baggs Long 


3. {Moffat County Road 57 Moderate 

50 Dinosaur National Monument rea 
(Deerlodge Road) 8 

3 US. Highway 40 (viewpoint pullout Long 
east of Craig) 


51 |U.S. Highway 40 (east of Craig) Moderate 


52 Colorado State Highway 318 (west of 
Maybell) 


— 


Moderate 


Moffat County Road 10 Moderate 


88 Colorado State Highway 13 (south of Niedeaie 
Baggs) 


90 |Sevenmile Ridge Destination Route Moderate 


91 |Yampa River State Park Long 


Moderate |High Recreation 


al 
= 


High 4 Residential 


Low 


Moderate 


pO Moderate Travel Route {Moderate 
Moderate 
Low- 

Moderate Travel Route {Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate- : ; . 
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Dispersed residential views along the 
1.0 mile Yampa river of the Project through BLM 
VRM Class IIT land 


View from boat launch and day use picnic 
site of the Project through BLM VRM Class 
I land 


miles Dispersed residential views 
mile Recreation views of Yampa River crossing 
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oO 
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So 


.5 mile Dispersed residential views 
.3 mile Dispersed residential views 


iF 


5 mile View from travel route 


oS 


.9 mile Dispersed residential views 
0.4 mile View from access to Routt National Forrest 
0.3 mile Dispersed residential views through BLM 

: VRM Class IIT land 


0.5 mile Dispersed residential views 


: i View from travel route 
: View from National Monument recreation 
0.5 mile 
access 
: View from Yampa River/wildlife 
: observation deck 


.4 mile View from travel route 


0.2 mil Travel route view of the Project through 
“Me [BLM VRM Class Ill land 


View from travel route toward Cross 
0.7miles Mountain and the Project through BLM 
VRM Class II land 


= 
BLM VRM Class IT land 

through BLM VRM Class III land 

through BLM VRM Class III land 
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1.2 miles 


5.0 miles 


5.2 miles 
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TABLE H-1 
KEY OBSERVATION POINTS AND SIMULATION LOCATIONS 


Key Observation Point 


View from View of 

Viewing Concern | Scenic or Overall BLM/USFS | BLM/USFS Distance 

Location Viewing | Volume of for Historic Concern Administered | Administered National from 
Name Duration Use Aesthetics Status Type of Use Level Link(s) Land) Land) Other | Significance 


97 |Elkhead Reservoir Campground Long Mogee: 

99 |East Cross Mountain River Access Moderne: Moderate 
Long High 

02 |Yampa River (Juniper Canyon) Long Moderate 


Concern Level Factors 


A 
es 


KOP or Simulation Selection Rationale 


View from campground 

View from Yampa River access of the 
Project through BLM VRM Class III land 
View from canyon of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class III land 


N 


Recreation High C100 
Recreation Moderate |C91 


Recreation High C106 


ga 
a 


Bureau of Land Management White River Field Office 


4 Residential 


Residential views of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class IT land 


Residential views of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class ITI land 

Recreation area view of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class ITI land 

View from scenic byway of the Project 
through BLM Class III land 

Travel route view of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class IT] land 


View from scenic byway of the Project 
through BLM Class IT] land in the Canyon 
Pintado National Historic District. 


147 |Rangely residential Long 


Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway 
a (Colorado State Highway 64) Moses 
240 |Colorado State Highway 64 Moderate 


Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway in 
41 |Canyon Pintado National Historic Moderate 
District (Colorado State Highway 139) 


High 


Residential 


=| oo 
ga gq 
a a 


Recreation 


4 Travel Route/ 
Scenic 3 
1 Recreation 
Moderate | | Travel Route {Moderate 


: Moderate- Seats Travel Route/ 

High Recreation 
Whiskey Creek residential Long Low pis fo Residential 
54 |U.S. Highway 40 (east of Dinosaur) Long Moderate | | 


10 |Crook’s Brand Rock Art Site Long Moderate Recreation 


Bureau of Land Management Grand Junction Field Office 


53 |Mack residential Long Low ich | Residential 
Baxter Pass Road Modena’: Moderate mien] Ee Boule 
Long Recreation 
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ga ga 
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Residential view of the Project adjacent to 
Whiskey Creek and BLM VRM Class III 


Travel route view of Project in parallel 
condition through BLM VRM Class ITI land 
Recreation view of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class IV land 


Residential view of Project through BLM 
VRM Class IV land 
View from Baxter Pass Overlook of Project 


through BLM VRM Class IV land 


Travel route view of Project in parallel 
condition through BLM VRM Class III 
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Travel Route {Moderate 
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Garfield County Road 201 (south of Moderate- 
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Baxter Pass) Long 


Rabbit Valley Dispersed Campsite 
(McInnis Canyons National Long 
Conservation Area) 


36 | Utah State Route 45 (north of Bonanza) |Moderate 
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Bureau of Land Management Vernal Field Office 


Recreation 
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land. Access to Demaree Wilderness Study 
Area 


Recreation view of Project through BLM 
VRM Class IV land 





Ob einile Travel route view of the Project through 
; BLM VRM Class ITI and IV land 
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TABLE H-1 
KEY OBSERVATION POINTS AND SIMULATION LOCATIONS 


Concern Level Factors 


Key Observation Point 
View from View of 
Viewing Concern | Scenic or Overall BLM/USFS | BLM/USFS Distance 
Location Viewing | Volume of for Historic Concern Administered | Administered National from 
Name Duration Use Aesthetics Type of Use Level Link(s) Land Land) Other | Significance | Simulation Project KOP or Simulation Selection Rationale 
Baron Recreation Area on Wiis Recreation (boat launch/take out) view of 
Riven) Long Moderate |High 


rf the Project crossing the White River 
Fantasy Canyon Long peso i | Recreation High 


through BLM Class III land 
Recreation view of the Project through 
00 Dispersed residences along Utah State Lens Moderate |High Residential High 
Route 88 
Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (U.S. ‘ Moderate- 3 Travel Route/ |,,. 
08 Highway 40 south of Bridgeland) Moderate: | Hugh High Scene Recreation fen 
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BLM VRM Class IV land from Fantasy 
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Recreation High U300 
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Dispersed residential view of the Project 
through BLMVRM Class II land 
Scenic byway views 

Dispersed residential views from cabin 
development 


.3 mile Residential views 


Scenic byway views 
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Travel route view of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class ITI land 

Travel route view of Project crossing BLM 
VRM Class ITI land 

Recreation views from Fourmile Bottom 

: and Green River (Wild and Scenic River 


eligible) of the Project crossing through 
BLM VRM Class IT land 


4 mile Travel route pullout views 


.3 mile Residential views 


.4 miles Recreation views 


: Moderate 


13 |Utah State Route 88 (north of Leota) Moderate Dave) Bou! 
High Recreation 
00 |Argyle Canyon Road Moderate 
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.2 mile Residential views 


Travel route view of the Project through 
: BLM Class IV land. Destination route to 
‘ Sand Wash Rafting Launch for 
Desolation/Grey Canyon on Green River. 


ey Scenic backway view of the Project through 
“mi TBLM VRM Class II land 


.2 mile Residential views 
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71 |Bridgeland residential Long M High 
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272 {Sand Wash North Destination Route Moderate EraveDReute 
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TABLE H-1 


KEY OBSERVATION POINTS AND SIMULATION LOCATIONS 
Key Observation Point 


View from View of 
Overall BLM/USFS | BLM/USFS 
Concern Administered | Administered 
Name Duration Use Aesthetics Status Type of Use Level Link(s) Land) 


Concern Level Factors 


Viewing Concern | Scenic or 
Location Viewing | Volume of for Historic 


A 
es 


OD 


i 2 Moderate- : ; : Travel Route/ . 
28 |Indian Canyon Scenic Byway ious Reecaioa High U520 
ei residences north of Emma ony Moderate fitch =f ReGdenail High U512 


Bureau of Land Management Moab Field Office 
45 |Thompson Springs residential Long Residential 
Interstate 70 Harley Dome Rest Area : Moderate- ; ‘ 
a2 (Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway) Tone Recresnion 
Interstate 70 Crescent Junction Rest 
: , ; : Moderate- ; : 
193 |Stop (Dinosaur Diamond Scenic High 3 Scenic Recreation 
High 
Byway) 
Old U.S. Highway 6 (west of Mack) Moderate Moderate [Moderate | | Travel Route |Moderate 
Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (I-70 Moderate- : Travel Route / 
ap east of Thompson Springs) Moderate.” Elen High Seen Recreation 
Old Spanish National Historic Trail : ae : 


Interstate 70 Thompson Welcome Madeaaks: 

Center (Dinosaur Diamond Scenic High : Scenic Recreation 
High 

Byway) 

01 i National Park boundary (Salt pete fh fo Resesnon 


; s : 3 3 Travel Route / 

06 |Upper Colorado River Scenic Byway __|Moderate Receaton 
Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway ‘ Moderate- 2 Travel Route / 

8 (Interstate 70 crossing) Models Recreation 
Bureau of Land Management Price Field Office 


Huntington State Park Long i Recreation High mee 


7  |Huntington residential Long i High U628 
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Cedar Mountain Overlook (San Rafael Lous Moderate |High Reeeation High 
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Distance 
National from 
Other | Significance | Simulation’ Project KOP or Simulation Selection Rationale 


0 Scenic byway view of the Project in parallel 
condition 

1.0 mile Scenic byway overlook views of the Project 
through BLM VRM Class III land 
Scenic byway overlook views of the Project 
through BLM VRM Class III land 

0.4 mile Travel route view of the Project in a parallel 
condition through BLM VRM Class ITI land 

03 mile Scenic route view of the Project in parallel 
condition through BLM VRM Class ITI land 


0.7 mile National Historic Trail view of the Project 
through BLM VRM Class III land 
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SM 
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Recreation view of the Project through 
BLM Class II land 


le 
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1 le 
, 
Distant view of the Project through BLM 
13 iles [Class III land from the boundary of Arches 
National Park 
le 
le 
le 
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v 0 
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Vv 
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0 River recreation view of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class IT land 


1.7 mil Scenic route view of the Project through 
m< BLM Class III land 


Recreation view of the Project through 
Vv 
BLM VRM Class ITI land 
0 Dispersed residential view of the Project 
through BLM Class IV land 
0 


ff Scenic byway view of the Project through 
‘ BLM VRM Class ITI land 


Recreation views of the Project through 

0 BLM VRM Class IT] land from a unique 
geologic formation. View of Project 
crossing Green River 
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ee Scenic route view of the Project through 
a BLM VRM Class II land 
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KEY OBSERVATION POINTS AND SIMULATION LOCATIONS 
Key Observation Point 


View of 
BLM/USES | BLM/USEFS 
Administered | Administered 


Concern Level Factors 


Concern | Scenic or 
for Historic 
Aesthetics 


Residential 
‘ 3 Travel Route/ 
Moderate- Sia Travel Route/ 
High Recreation 

he | 

‘ 3 Travel Route/ 
‘ 2 Travel Route/ 
. . Travel Route/ 
Moderate- SoehiE Travel Route/ 
High Recreation 

pis] mst 
Moderate- Seanie Travel Route/ 
High Recreation 

[fn 


Viewing 
Location Viewing 
Name Duration 


207 Dispersed residences northeast of Castle Lone 
Dale 
208 |West Helper residences Long i 


13 |Clear Creek residences Long 


18 |Wedge Overlook Scenic Backway Modern 
Long 
55 Mexican Mountain Wilderness Study Bane 
Area 
Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (U.S. : 
Highway 6 east of Wellington) Modes 
57  |Dispersed residences east of Wellington |Long High 
Energy Loop Scenic Byway (Utah State Moderate |High 
Route 96) 
4 Indian Canyon Scenic Byway (U.S. Moderate- 
Highway191) Long 
05 |Wedge Overlook Scenic Backway Modena 
Long 
14 Little Grand Canyon Overlook Long 


Junction of Road to Buckhorn Wash 
(Buckhorn Draw Road Scenic 
Backway) 


0 US. Highway 6 Rest Area (Dinosaur Modedte ‘ 
Diamond Scenic Byway) 


Old Railroad Grade (adjacent to 
Mexican Mountain Wilderness Study 
Area) 


Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (U.S. Modeeiz : 
Highway 6 north of Woodside) 
San Rafael Swell Destination Route 


8 (Green River Cutoff Road) Moderate 
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Residential 
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Dispersed residences north of Mount Lone oe in | fResidemia | High 
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View from 


Link(s) Land 


U765 


U546 
U600 
U731 


U730 


U494 
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U546 


U600 
U435 
U732 


U733 
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U734 
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Bureau of Land Management Salt Lake Field Office 


Bureau of Land Management Richfield Field Office 
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Distance 
from 
Project KOP or Simulation Selection Rationale 


om 
BLM VRM Class III land 
A mile 
through BLM VRM Class III land 
05 mi 
Project through BLM VRM Class III land 
through BLM VRM Class III land 


National 


Other | Significance | Simulation! 


.2 mile 
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0.4 mile 


‘ Dispersed residential view of the Project on 
: BLM Class IIT land 
03 mile Residential views of the Project through 

: BLM VRM Class IT] land 

mi Scenic byway views 
0.3 mile Scenic byway view of the Project in parallel 

condition 
: Scenic backway views of the Project 
, through BLM VRM Class III land 
: Distant recreation view of the Project 

, through BLM VRM Class III land. 
Scenic backway view of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class ITI land 


Rest area view of the Project through BLM 
VRM Class IV land 


Travel route view along historic railroad 
grade of the Project through BLM VRM 
Class IIT land 


Travel route view of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class ITI land 

Travel route view of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class ITI lands 


5 mile Residential views 
aw 


1.5 mil Residential view of the Project through 
mes BLM VRM Class II land 
Dispersed residential views 
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TABLE H-1 
KEY OBSERVATION POINTS AND SIMULATION LOCATIONS 


Concern Level Factors Key Observation Point 


Distance 


A 
es 


N 


62 |Mount Pleasant dispersed residences Long 


Ny} wv 


3 


63 {Mount Pleasant residential Long 


Big Hollow Wildlife Management Area |Moderate- 
Destination Route (Fountain Green) Long 


N 
a 
K 


— 


31 JMount Nebo Loop Scenic Byway ae 


04 |Nephi residential Long 


4 Utah State Route 132 (north of Fountain Niedeise 
Green) 


65 [Interstate 15 (Nephi) Short 


15 |Sowers Canyon Road Long 


27 |Avintaquin Campground Long 


fe 


N 
= 


OW 


Moderate- 
Long 


Fairview Lakes Overlook (Energy Loop 
: Long 
cenic Byway) 
Electric Lake Long 


Birdseye residential Long 


Indian Creek Campground Long 


96 Fairview Lakes residential Long 


Moderate- 
Long 


329 |Reservation Ridge Scenic Backway 


= w Ww N 
Nn 


e 


17 {Skyline Drive Scenic Backway 


View from View of 
Viewing Concern | Scenic or Overall BLM/USFS | BLM/USFS 
Location Viewing | Volume of for Historic Concern Administered | Administered 
Name Duration Use Aesthetics | Status Type of Use Link(s) 


po on [ta 
he ow | 
tow [igh [Resident 
High [High [| Residentiar 


pt sen | [etn 
; ‘ : Travel Route/ 


igh [igh [____[Residentiat [igh 
gh 


Residential 


High Oe Travel Route |Moderate 
8 Moderate 


Low- Moderate- Travel Route 
Moderate |High 
Moderne fonen [Remon 


Travel Route/ 
Moderate |High Scenic Recreation 


[ee 
! | 


Residential 


Manti-La Sal National Forest 


U600 


: : 3 Travel Route/ : 
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National from 


Other | Significance | Simulation’ Project KOP or Simulation Selection Rationale 


Residential views 


Residential views 


.3 mile Dispersed residential views 
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.1 mile Residential views 


Gaul Travel route view of the Project through 
mS BLM VRM Class II land 
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oS 


.5 mile Scenic byway views 


: 


.2 mile Residential views 


oS 


N 
o 
E. 
o 


Residential view of the Project through 
BLM VRM Class ITI land 


‘ condition through USFS Modification VQO 
: Recreation view of the Project through 

‘ USFS Retention VQO 

Travel route view of the Project in a parallel 


condition through USFS Partial Retention 
VQO 


USFS Partial Retention VQO 
: USFS Partial Retention VQO 
3 Residential view of the Project through 


: USFS Partial Retention VQO 


Recreation view of the Project through 
USFS Partial Retention and Modification 
VQO 

Recreation view of the Project through 
USFS Modification and Partial Retention 
VQO 


Residential view of the Project through 
USFS Partial Retention VQO 

Scenic route view of the Project through 
, USFS Partial Retention VQO 
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TABLE H-1 
KEY OBSERVATION POINTS AND SIMULATION LOCATIONS 


Concern Level Factors Key Observation Point 


View of 
Viewing Concern | Scenic or Overall 
Location Viewing | Volume of for Historic Concern 
Name Duration Use Aesthetics | Status Type of Use Level ) 
Energy Loop Scenic Byway (Utah State Moderate |High High Sento Travel Route/ 
Route 31) Recreation 
8 Energy Loop Scenic Byway (Utah State Moderate |High High Sesnie Travel Route/ U600 
Route 31) Recreation 
Energy Loop Scenic Byway (Utah State : 3 ; Travel Route/ 
Route 264) Moderate |High High Scenic RaGeaion U600 
Energy Loop Scenic Byway (Utah State ‘ ‘ : Travel Route/ 
07 Route 264) Moderate |High High Scenic Rema U600 
08 |Millers Flat Road Moderate- Travel Route/ 
Long Recreation 
09 |Bear Creek Campground Long 
Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest 


DS: Pienway Oe OER Moderate |High Moderate Travel Route |Moderate [U539 v 
Summit) 
Battle Flats Recreation Area “ ‘ 2 p 
v 
85 |Aspen Grove Campground a igh fo Recreation High U424 
a 
i 


304 [Sheep Creek Road (Forest Road 042) Moderate rave! Ponte Moderate |U433 
High Recreation 


NOTES: 

1V = direct effect simulation only; YY = direct and cumulative effect simulation 
BLM = Bureau of Land Management 

KOP ID = Key Observation Point Identification 

USFS = USS. Forest Service 

VQO = Visual Quality Objective (USFS) 

VRM = Visual Resource Management (BLM) 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supsporting Data 


Distance 
from 
Simulation‘ Project KOP or Simulation Selection Rationale 


eh 0.3 mile Scenic byway view of the Project through 
USFS Partial Retention VQO 
Scenic byway views 
: Scenic byway view of the Project through 
Vv 
USFS Partial Retention VQO 
0.6 mil Scenic byway view of the Project through 
‘Ome |USFS Partial Retention VQO. 
0.8 mile Recreation destination route view of the 
‘ Project through USFS Modification VQO. 
: Recreation view of the Project through 
v 
USFS Partial Retention VQO. 


64 wile Travel route view of the Project through 
: USFS Partial Retention VQO 
he 


Recreation destination route view of the 
Project through USFS Partial Retention 
VQO 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/3/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Salt Lake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Township: 10S 


Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 22 Soldier Summit Range: 7E 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 24 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


patches 
concave/horizontal 
seasonal variety 
Medium grain Medium to coarse grain 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


pads) 
(conductors) 
density 


Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 


=< 








Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Degree of 
Contrast 


Fem 

ero 
am 
= 


Additional mitigating measures 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/3/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Salt Lake Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from residences in Solider Summit, Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within a panoramic landscape setting associated with residences in Solider Summit, Utah. The 
proposed Project would be seen from a level position in a backdropped condition through rolling 
terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access and tower pads would weakly contrast 
with existing landform and vegetation characteristics since the proposed Project would be 
viewed in context with other landscape modifications. The proposed structures and conductors 
would be seen 0.5 mile away and would have moderate contrast with structural elements of 
form, line, color, and texture as the proposed Project would be seen with other structures and 
modifications in this landscape. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 26 Huntington State Park Range: 9E 


Township: 17S 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 17 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


horizontal band of vegetation along reservoir 
horizontal, smooth vertical, indistinct in valley 
reflective 

density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


Se . a — 
n/a Vertical/diagonal; thin/weak 
concave (conductors) 


n/a Dull gray, transparent 


n/a Uniform medium grain, medium to 
sparse density 









Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 
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oO 
aE 

Degree of 

Contrast 


@ 
ny 
Additional mitigating measures 
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EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/4/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from dock at Huntington State Park 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in a 
panoramic landscape viewed from the dock at the Huntington State Park. The proposed Project 
would cross relatively flat to slightly rolling terrain and would be backdropped by the Wasatch 
Plateau. Disturbance associated with construction access and vegetation clearing would not be 
visible from the KOP due to topographic screening. The proposed structures would be located 
approximately 4 miles away, beyond two existing 345kV transmission lines, and would be mostly 
screened by topography. Therefore, structure contrast was assessed to be weak from this 
viewpoint. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/4/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Energy Gateway South Township: 17S Ph 
‘Transmission Project a 


Key Observation Point = bas 
# 27 Huntington residential Range: 8E ‘ * Propo t 
a Project 7€# of: 


VRM Class/VQO: Section: 24 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Plateau); level, horizontal (valley) (homes) 

Angular, complex, jagged (Wasatch |Butt and diffuse edges, indistinct in |Vertical, angular 

Plateau); horizontal, smooth (valley) |valley 

Fine (valley) to coarse (Wasatch Fine to medium grain Fine to medium grain, medium 
Plateau) grain density 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
pads) 
(conductors) 


Landform/Water 


Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


; 
* Fe 
Degree of 
Contrast 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
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EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/4/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View west from residences in Huntington, Utah 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in a 
panoramic landscape setting viewed from residences in Huntington, Utah. The proposed Project 
would cross relatively flat to slightly rolling terrain and would be backdropped by adjacent 
terrain. Disturbances associated with the construction of access roads and right-of-way 
vegetation clearing would be mostly screened from this KOP. Where visible, these project 
components would weakly contrast with the existing landscape character. The proposed 
structures would be seen approximately 2 miles away beyond three existing 345kV transmission 
lines. Due to the presence of multiple existing transmission lines, structure contrast was assessed 
to be at a weak level. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Township: 145 em it B F 


Energy Gateway South 

‘Transmission Project 

Key Observation Point 

# 28 Fairview Lakes Overlook-The Range: 5E 
Energy Loop Scenic Byway 


VRM Class/VQO: ee 
: : Section: 
Partial Retention 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 
rounded vertical, complex, pyramidal 

Continuous, curving, horizontal, Flowing, complex, irregular, butt 
diagonal edges 

Fine to medium grain Medium to coarse grain 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Thin, vertical 


Fine to medium grain Uniform repeating medium grain, 
sparse density 
Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= < 


oO 
oO lo) o) 
o 
wo 
Degree of 
Contrast 











Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


Form 
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EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northeast from Fairview Lakes Overlook, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in a panoramic landscape setting designated by the Manti-La Sal National Forest as a 
partial retention VQO as viewed from the Fairview Lakes Overlook. The proposed Project would 
traverse moderately steep terrain and would be backdropped by adjacent terrain. Disturbance 
associated with construction access and right-of-way vegetation clearing would produce 
weak/moderate landscape contrast through the development of geometric forms and curvilinear 
lines incongruent with the existing landscape character. The proposed structures would be seen 
approximately 3 miles away from this KOP and due to the distance of these views, the structures 
would introduce a weak contrast. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Township: 13S Na 


> 
>) eet 


Transmission Project = 
Key Observation Point 
# 30 Electric Lake Range: 6E 


VRM Class/V Qo: Section: 34 
Partial Retention 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Diagonal, bold, rounded Vertical, complex, pyramidal, n/a 
amorphous 

a 

a 





background butt edge (right-of-way) 
white 
medium grain 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric Vertical, rhythmic; 
geometric/triangular 





Curvilinear, horizontal Horizontal, butt edge Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; weak 
concave (conductors) 

oe — = — - oe — 

Fine grain Fine grain Repeating medium grain, medium 
density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


F Yes 
g|s S 
wa] x 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast ? 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from Electric Lake recreation area, Utah 


Weak/moderate to moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the 
proposed Project within an enclosed landscape setting designated as a partial retention VQO by 
the Manti-La Sal National Forest as seen from Electric Lake. The proposed Project would cross 
moderately steep terrain with views partially screened by topography. Disturbance associated 
with construction access would generally be screened by vegetation except near the top of the 
slope where the cleared right-of-way would be visible as well as construction access. The 
proposed structures would be seen approximately 1.5 miles away and would be skylined since 
the proposed Project is located on the top of the ridgeline before descending into a side canyon. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 
Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 


Key Observation Point 
# 32 Cedar Mountain Overlook Range: 12E 


a Class/VQO: Section: 18 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


V-shaped canyons areas 
diagonal, vertical 


Township: 19S 








Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
pads) 
(conductors) 


Light tans, browns, reds Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/4/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from Cedar Mountain Overlook, UT 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project, 
within a panoramic landscape designated as VRM Class III viewed from the Cedar Mountain 
Overlook. The proposed Project crosses flat to gently rolling terrain and would be backdropped 
due to the superior view from the overlook. Disturbance associated with construction access 
would introduce curvilinear lines and geometric forms similar to the disturbances associated 
with the existing transmission line. Vegetation clearing would be mostly limited to tower pads 
and access roads which due to the superior viewing position, would produce distinct geometric 
forms. The proposed structures would be seen at approximately 1 mile and are adjacent to an 
existing 345kV transmission line. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Township: 10S 


‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 36 Birdseye residential Range: 3E 


VRM Class/V Qo: Section: 26 
Partial Retention 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


amorphous clearings 
concave (conductors) 
Medium to coarse grain Uniform medium grain, medium to 
sparse density 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Vertical, thin, triangular 
, 








Curvilinear, geometric Horizontal, butt edge Vertical/diagonal; thin/weak 
concave (conductors) 
— = — - is — 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform medium grain, medium to 
sparse density 





Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 


oO 
oO oO oO 
© © © 
wy a a 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 
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EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 





View east from Birdseye Road adjacent to residences, Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within an enclosed landscape designated by the Manti-La Sal NF as a partial retention VQO as 
viewed from residences in Birdseye. The proposed Project would cross steep terrain and include 
right-of-way clearing producing geometric forms which would be more dominant than the 
vegetation clearing associated with the existing transmission line. Disturbance associated with 
construction access would also produce geometric forms as well as curvilinear lines that are 
incongruent with the existing landscape. The proposed structures would be seen 1.2 miles away 
and would produce a weak/moderate structure contrast due to the adjacent existing 345kV 
transmission line. Selective mitigation measure #3 (minimize cut and fill) and #4 (minimize tree 
clearing) would be applied to reduce contrast. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/12/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 40 Dispersed residences northeast Range: 11E 
of Wellington 


VRM Class/VQO: 
IV 


Township: 14S 


Section: 34 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical; complex 

re ee eee | 
Curvilinear, geometric Indistinct, broken, regular Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
eee eer ede 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 








Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


S 
oO oO 
© © 
wn wn 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 
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ee 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 





View southeast from residences northeast of Wellington, Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in a panoramic landscape setting with a VRM Class IV designation associated with views 
from residences northeast of Wellington. The proposed Project would cross flat to gently rolling 
terrain and be viewed in a partially backdropped condition from a level viewing position. 
Earthwork associated with the construction of access roads as well as right-of-way clearing 
would be mostly screened but where visible, would produce geometric forms and curvilinear 
lines. The proposed structures would be seen at approximately 0.5 mile from these residences. 
Since there are no adjacent major existing structural elements in the landscape, the proposed 
structures would introduce strong structure contrast and would dominate views from these 
residences. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 41 Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Range: 14E 
Byway (U.S. Highway 6) 


Township: 19S 


Section: 


Landform/Water 


FG: Flat, smooth FG: Short, patchy Vertical, geometric 
BG: Bold vertical, horizontal, rugged |BG: Few, stippled 


FG: Horizontal FG: Angular, broken, diffuse edges |Vertical, horizontal; concave 
BG: Horizontal banding, diagonal, BG: Weak diffuse, indistinct (conductors) 

FG: Tans, beiges FG: Gray-greens, dull Brown 

BG: Tans, grays, reds BG: Juniper greens 

FG: Fine grain FG: Even, medium grain Medium grain, dense, ordered, 

BG: Banded, course grain BG: Fine to medium grain repeating 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical, rhythmic and 
pads) diminishing; complex 
concave (conductors) 


Fine grain Fine grain Repeating/diminishing coarse to 
medium grain and density 





Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


Z, 
= lo) 5 lo) 
2 2/3 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/4/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southeast from Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (U.S. Highway 6), Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project, within a panoramic landscape designated by the BLM as VRM Class IIl and viewed from 
U.S. Highway 6. The proposed Project crosses flat to gently rolling terrain and would be mostly 
skylined due to proximity to the viewer. Construction access would introduce curvilinear lines 
and geometric forms into the landscape. Vegetation clearing in the right-of-way would be 
minimal and if seen, would introduce weak geometric forms slightly contrasting with existing 
vegetation patterns. The proposed structures would be seen directly adjacent to the road in 
context with a smaller, 138kV transmission line and due to the long duration view, would 
introduce a moderate/strong structure contrast. To further mitigate contrast on views from this 
scenic highway, the proposed Project would need to be located further to the east which would 
place it outside of the designated utility corridor. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 50 Maybell residential Range: 95W 


Township: 6N 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


concave, blocky, pyramidal 
concave (conductors) 
density 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Geometric tower pads and access Geometric clearings with Vertical, geometric, triangular 
through moderately steep side slope}reestablished low vegetation, most 
created at clearing through pinyon-_|concave (conductors) 





a: i — 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating medium grain, medium 
density 


Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
< 
© 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


= Yes 
oO oO 

o 

S. 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 


Re 
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ee 

ee 
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EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from U.S. Highway 40, Colorado 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in a 
panoramic landscape associated with dispersed residences along U.S. Highway 40 near Maybell, 
Colorado. The proposed Project would traverse dissected, sloping terrain in both a backdropped 
and skylined condition. Construction access and tower pad disturbance would weakly contrast 
with existing landform characteristics since access for the existing transmission lines and surface 
mining operations both occur within this view. Weak/moderate contrast with existing vegetation 
patterns would occur where right-of-way clearing through pinyon-juniper vegetation would 
create geometric forms. Weak structure contrast would be generated since the proposed Project 
would be viewed beyond an existing 345kV and 138kV transmission line. To further reduce 
contrast on views from these residences, selective mitigation measure #3 (minimize ground 
disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation clearing) would be applied. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South Township: 6N r ; — 


‘Transmission Project 

Key Observation Point 

# 51 Juniper Canyon Recreation Range: 94wW 
Area 


Section: 17 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Structures 
blocky/pyramidal patch, strip, clumped groupings 
edges concave (conductors) 
density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Minimal disturbance from Geometric areas of reestablished Vertical, rhythmic; 
geometric clearings for tower pads_ |low growing vegetation geometric/triangular 
created at clearings for tower pads |concave (conductors) 


- — — 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain, 
medium density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


= 
a 
Degree of 
Contrast 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


R= 
= 
ee 
=e 


sJUQW9]F 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from Juniper Canyon Recreation Area, Colorado 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within a feature landscape setting with VRM Class III designation and associated with the Juniper 
Canyon Recreation Area. The proposed Project would be viewed from an inferior position as it 
traverses through rolling terrain in a skylined condition. Disturbance associated with construction 
access and tower pads would have moderate contrast with existing landform and vegetation 
features as the new access and right-of-way clearing would be visible in rolling terrain. Moderate 
structure contrast would occur where recreationists would have unobstructed views of the 
structures and conductors skylined above the horizon. Two existing transmission lines are viewed 
in a partially screened condition beyond the proposed Project. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 52 Dispersed residences southwest | Range: 92W 
of Craig 


VRM Class/VQO: 
n/a 


Township: 6N 


Section: 13 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


patches, tall clumping 
butt edges concave (conductors) 
Fine to coarse grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Flat, horizontal Low, flat Vertical, thin, triangular 
Curvilinear, horizontal Regular, butt edge Vertical/diagonal; thin/weak 
concave (conductors) 


i: me — 
Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


; 
* Fe 
Degree of 
Contrast 
| 
| 
| 
| 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
n 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 2/7/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from Moffat County Road 30 (Round Bottom Road), Colorado 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in a 
panoramic landscape associated with dispersed residences along Moffat County Road 30, west of 
Craig, Colorado. The proposed Project would cross rolling terrain in a backdropped condition. 
Earthwork associated with the construction of access roads and right-of-way clearing would be 
mostly screened but where visible, would produce geometric forms and curvilinear lines in the 
landform and vegetation. The proposed structures and conductors would be seen at 
approximately 1 mile with existing structures of similar scale and size visible in front of the 
proposed Project. The proposed Project would introduce weak structure contrast due to the 
dominance of the existing transmission lines. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South : : \ a. 
sy y Township: 6N ., eo => 


Transmission Project ey, ide 
Key Observation Point =e - apa a 
# 54 South Beach Recreation Area Range: 91W a : 


Viewpoint” ~ 


Ness Class/VQO: Sada 16 “ iy Py 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


groupings geometric/triangular 
river) (conductors) 
Fine to medium grain Fine to coarse grain 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


Bold, vertical; complex 
geometric/triangular 

iE 
(conductors) 


n/a Dull gray, transparent 


n/a Coarse grain, medium density 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


a 

oO oO 
B| 3 

Degree of 

Contrast 


Additional mitigating measures 
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EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View west from South Beach Recreation Area, Yampa River, Colorado 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in an enclosed landscape setting associated with the South Beach Recreation Area along 
the Yampa River. The proposed Project would be seen from an inferior viewing position as it 
crosses over elevated terrain in a skylined condition. Disturbance associated with construction 
access and tower pads would not be visible from this KOP. The proposed structures and 
conductors would be seen directly adjacent to the recreation area and would have 
weak/moderate contrast due to the presence of two existing 345kV transmission lines. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 56 Colorado State Highway 13 Range: 91W 
(south of Craig) 


VRM Class/VQO: 
n/a 


Township: 6N 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


geometric/blocky patches, concentrated thick band geometric/triangular 
undulating horizontal concave (conductors) 
reds 
medium density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Minimal disturbance for geometric |Thin horizontal patch of Vertical, rhythmic and diminishing; 
tower pads and access roads reestablished vegetation at tower |geometric/triangular 
clearings concave (conductors) 


Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
medium density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


; 
* Fe 
Degree of 
Contrast 
| 
| 
| 
| 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
n 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from Colorado State Highway 13 


Weak contrast would result form the construction and operation of the proposed Project in a 
modified, panoramic landscape setting. The proposed Project would cross through rolling terrain 
as viewed from Colorado State Highway 13, near Craig, from a level view. Disturbance to 
landform and vegetation associated with construction access would introduce weak contrast 
with existing features. Weak structure contrast would occur from the introduction of the 
structures and conductors in this landscape since the proposed Project parallels similar 
structures. To reduce contrast, selective mitigation measure #8 (match tower spans) would be 
applied to decrease the visual space occupied by the transmission structures when viewed in 
context with the existing transmission lines. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Energy Gateway South Township: 6N pL) ap5 Proposed” 
‘Transmission Project tromeson Project 
Hill 


Key Observation Point 
# 58 Dispersed residences south of Range: SOW ene oi 
Craig 2 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 18 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Gently sloping, rolling Low, amorphous geometric patches |Vertical, rhythmic and diminishing; 
geometric/triangular 
Line Gently curving horizontal Strong geometric lines created by _|Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; weak 
grazing development concave (conductors) 
Color Variations of greens, tans, sage, reds |Dull gray, transparent 
Texture = [Fine grain Fine grain Repeating/diminishing medium 
grain, medium density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic and diminishing; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


- 7 — 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating/diminishing medium 
grain, medium density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


; 
* Fe 
Degree of 
Contrast 
| 
| 
| 
| 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
n 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from Moffat County Road 35 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in a 
panoramic landscape associated with dispersed residences along Moffat County Road 35. The 
proposed Project would cross rolling terrain in backdropped and skylined conditions. Earthwork 
associated with the construction of access roads and right-of-way clearing would be mostly 
screened but where visible, would produce geometric forms and curvilinear lines in the landform 
and vegetation components of contrast. The proposed structures and conductors would be seen 
at approximately 1 mile in context with existing transmission lines of similar scale and size, and 
therefore, would introduce weak structure contrast. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 


Township: 6N 


; ZY Bresson 
# 59 Dispersed residences southeast | Range: 9OW 5) 
of Craig POWERLIN 


VRM Class/VQO: Section: 13 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Gently sloping, rolling Low, amorphous and geometric Thin vertical, rectangular 
eee ee eee 

Gently curving horizontal Butt diagonal and horizontal edges _ |Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 

Persvaninsnorional __Petdseenstandtarionsleeee ovens antutag) 


Minimal disturbance for geometric |Geometric patches of low Bold, vertical, rhythmic; complex 
clearings for tower pads and access |reestablished vegetation geometric/triangular 

at clearings concave (conductors) 
SE) 


Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 





Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


S 
oO oO 
© © 
wn wn 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


Re 
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ee 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southeast from Colorado State Route 394 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting associated with a dispersed residence along 
Colorado State Route 394, southeast of Craig, Colorado. The proposed Project would traverse 
rolling terrain and would be viewed in a skylined condition from an inferior viewing position. 
Earthwork associated with the construction of access roads and right-of-way clearing would be 
mostly screened but where visible, would produce geometric forms and curvilinear lines in the 
landform and vegetation. The proposed structures and conductors would be seen at 
approximately 0.25 mile in context with an existing 138kV transmission line and would introduce 
strong structure contrast. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 63 Dispersed residences north of Range: SOW 
Craig 


VRM Class/VQO: 
n/a 


Township: 8N 


Section: 23 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


blocky/pyramidal patches, group/clumped areas 
reds 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


eT Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
n/a Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
(conductors) 


n/a Dull gray, transparent 
n/a Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© © 


5 

lo) 
aE 

Degree of 

Contrast 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


Rm 
= 
ae | 


sJUQW9]F 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northeast from Colorado State Route 13 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in 
a panoramic landscape setting associated with a dispersed residence along Colorado State Route 
13, north of Craig. The proposed Project would cross rolling terrain and be visible in a partially 
screened and backdropped condition. Construction access and tower pad disturbance to 
landform and vegetation would not be visible form this KOP due to topographic screening. The 
proposed Project structures and conductors would be visible at approximately 1 mile and 
introduce moderate structure contrast. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 64 Access to Routt NF recreation Range: SOW 


Township: 8N 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


areas 
horizontal edges 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Minimal disturbance for geometric |Geometric patches of reestablished |Bold, vertical; complex 
clearings for tower pads and access _|low vegetation on clearings geometric/triangular 
clearing (conductors) 


Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 








Degree of Contrast 
Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


oO 
oO 
© © 
* Pe 
Degree of 
Contrast 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


Form 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Resource Area: 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 








View east from Moffat County Road 27, Colorado 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
this enclosed landscape setting. The proposed Project would cross rolling terrain in a partially 
backdropped condition from an access route for the Routt National Forest. Disturbance 
associated with construction access and tower pad earthwork would be intermittently visible and 
introduce moderate contrast to landform and vegetation elements of form and line with a weak 
contrast with color and texture as thin, broken horizontal and diagonal lines would be visible. 
The proposed structures and conductors would be seen at approximately 0.4 mile and introduce 
strong contrast in the structure elements of form, line, color and texture in a landscape with 
minimal disturbance and influence from existing structures. Minimizing slope cut and fill in 
steeper areas (selective mitigation #3) seen from this KOP would reduce contrast with existing 
landform and vegetation characteristics, however strong structure contrast would remain 
because of the skylined structures and conductors. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 66 Dispersed residence along Range: 91W 
Colorado State Highway 13 


VRM Class/VQO: 
n/a 


Township: 10N 


Section: 25 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


meandering band stippled and clumped areas geometric/rectangular, triangular 
edges concave/horizontal 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


Bold, vertical, rhythmic; complex 
dee | 
n/a Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 

ii 


n/a Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View east from Colorado State Highway 13 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in a panoramic landscape setting associated with a dispersed residence along Colorado 
State Highway 13, north of Craig. The proposed Project would cross rolling terrain and would be 
viewed in both backdropped and skylined conditions. Construction access and tower pad 
disturbances to landform and vegetation would not be seen from this KOP due to topographic 
screening. The proposed Project structures and conductors would be visible at approximately 
0.25 mile and introduce a strong structure contrast where skylined transmission structures 
would be viewed from an inferior position. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 67 Dispersed residences south of Range: 92W 
Baggs 


VRM Class/VQO: 
n/a 


Township: 12N 


Proposed 


Section: 20 ‘ Pept 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 
clump/groups geometric, rectangular, triangular 
diagonal, layered 
Fine grain, smooth Fine to medium grain 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical, rhythmic; complex 
ee ee pene | 
Curvilinear, geometric Indistinct, broken, regular Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
ee ee eo enue | 


Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 








Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


S 
oO oO 
© © 
wn wn 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View west from Moffat County Road 4 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape associated with dispersed residences along Moffat County Road 4, 
southwest of Baggs, Wyoming. The proposed Project would traverse flat slopes paralleling the 
road and then cross perpendicular approximately 0.5 mile from this viewpoint. Earthwork 
associated with the construction of access roads as well as right-of-way clearing would be mostly 
screened but where visible, would produce geometric forms and curvilinear lines in the landform 
and vegetation. The proposed Project would be visible in the foreground out to approximately a 
0.5 mile and introduce strong structure contrast where the structures and conductors would be 
skylined. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 73 Baggs residential Range: 91W 


Township: 12N 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Flat to low rugged, blocky, Indistinct, some stippled areas Geometric, rectangular, cylindrical, 
horizontal horizontal 
Line Irregular, angular, banding Indistinct, diffuse Horizontal, vertical, diagonal 
Color Dull and dark green Browns, grays, tans, reds, white 
pee ancl een oe ™ 
density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


n/a Thin vertical 


n/a Dull gray 
n/a Uniform repeating medium grain, 
sparse density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 






Landform/ 
Water oe Vegetation Structures 


5 
oO 
3 é 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


Rm 
= 
ae | 
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EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from Cowpoke Road, Baggs, Wyoming 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in this 
panoramic landscape setting viewed from residences in Baggs, Wyoming of land designated as 
VRM Class III. The Project would be intermittently to fully screened by topography in the 
background with cultural modifications associated with rural development visible in the 
immediate foreground. In locations where the structures may be visible, only the top of the 
structures would be seen 2.4 miles away which would introduce weak structure contrast into the 
landscape. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 83 Moffat County Road 57 Range: 95W 


Township: 6N 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 16 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Indistinct, low, rolling Indistinct, with areas of stippling 
Line Gently curving, horizontal Indistinct, weak diffuse edges and Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
butt edge (at road) (conductors) 
Color Browns, tans, grays (road) Grays, transparent, brown 
Texture [Fine grain, smooth Fine to medium grain Uniform medium grain, medium 
density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


eT Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
n/a Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
(conductors) 


n/a Dull gray, transparent 
n/a Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 






n/a 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


5 

lo) 
aE 

Degree of 

Contrast 


Additional mitigating measures 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from Moffat County Road 57, Colorado 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within a panoramic landscape setting associated with views along Moffat County Road 57. The 
proposed Project would be viewed from a level position as it crosses flat terrain in a partially 
skylined condition. Modification of landform and vegetation patterns associated with 
construction access and tower pads would not be visible from this viewpoint. The proposed 
structures and conductors would be seen at approximately a 0.5 paralleling both an existing 
345kV and 138kV transmission line. The proposed structures would be larger and closer to this 
KOP than the existing transmission lines, therefore, the proposed Project would introduce a 
moderate level of structure contrast. To reduce contrast on views from this road, selective 
mitigation measure #9 (maximize span length) would be applied to reduce dominance of 
structures being located adjacent to the road. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South j Fa 
Transmission Project 

Key Observation Point 

# 86 Utah State Route 45 (north of Range: 24E 


Bonanza) 


Township: 8S 


Section: 34 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


rolling, small butte features areas cylindrical 
diagonal (conductors) 
Fine to medium grain Fine to medium grain 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
pads) 
(conductors) 


Tans, grays, light brown Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© © 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/4/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southeast from Utah State Route 45 north of Bonanza 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting designated by the BLM as VRM Class III and viewed 
from Utah State Route 45. The proposed Project crosses rolling terrain and would be partially 
backdropped by adjacent terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access would 
introduce additional curvilinear lines and geometric forms into the landscape. Vegetation 
clearing would be limited to areas around tower pads and access roads, and these geometric 
forms would over time blend with existing vegetation patterns. The proposed structures would 
be seen at 0.6 mile in context with existing 345kV and 138kV transmission lines. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/25/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 87 Enron Recreation Area (on Range: 22E 
White River) 


Township: 9S 


Section: 28 


Landform/Water 
Horizontal, rolling to steep Band along riparian corridor, n/a 
fopedcamonae 
horizontal, parallel vegetation and canyon wall 


Fine, glossy, rippled, medium to Medium to coarse grain 
coarse grain canyon walls 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical; complex 

ee leeeeeea 
Geometric, curvilinear Indistinct, broken, regular Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
peeen ee eee | 
Fine grain Coarse grain, medium density 


Does project design meet visual 


Landform/ resource management objectives? 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 


Or 
No 
oO oO oO 
o 
S. 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast ? 


Color 


ee CC 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/25/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from Enron Recreation Area (White River), Utah 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in an 
enclosed landscape setting associated with the Enron Recreation Area along the White River. The 
proposed Project would cross the White River through an area of rolling terrain and would be 
visible in a skylined condition from an inferior viewing position. Disturbance associated with the 
construction of access roads and tower pads would be visible and would produce a 
weak/moderate contrast with existing landform characteristics. Due to the low-growing 
vegetation crossed by the proposed Project, which would require limited vegetation clearing, 
contrast resulting from the modification of the vegetation's form, line, color, and texture would 
be weak. The proposed structures and conductors would be seen at approximately 0.25 mile and 
introduce strong structure contrast. Selective mitigation measures #2 (limit construction of new 
access roads), #3 (minimize ground disturbance), and #9 (maximize span length) would be 
applied to reduce contrast as viewed from this recreation area. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 8/24/2009 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Energy Gateway South 


ae : Township: 
‘Transmission Project 


Key Observation Point 
# 88 Fantasy Canyon Range: 


VRM Class/VQO: 
IV 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Rugged, complex Low, amorphous patches and Low, geometric 
stippled areas 
Line Horizontal, diagonal, angular Weak indistinct and diffuse edges Diagonal, vertical 
Texture |Medium to coarse grain, striated Fine grain Medium grain, sparse density 


Landform/Water 
n/a n/a 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 8/24/2009 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from Fantasy Canyon parking area, Utah 


Views of the proposed Project, located south of Fantasy Canyon, would be completely screened 
by topography. If the proposed Project were visible, it would be seen crossing land designated as 
VRM Class IV in an area developed by oil and gas extraction. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/10/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 100 Dispersed residences along Range: 20E 
Utah State Route 88 


Township: 7S 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Vegetation Structures 
MG: Low indistinct patches, geometric/triangular 
simple MG: Indistinct, weak diffuse edges [concave (conductors) 
MG: Tans 
MG: Fine to medium grain density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating medium grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


; 
* Fe 
Degree of 
Contrast 
| 
| 
| 
| 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
n 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/10/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northeast from Utah State Route 88 adjacent to residence, Utah 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class III and associated with a residence along 
Utah State Route 88. The proposed Project would cross relatively flat terrain with intermittent 
vegetation screening. Disturbance associated with construction access and tower pads would 
weakly contrast with the landform and vegetation elements of contrast since the thin horizontal 
lines from these disturbances are similar to lines present in the existing landscape character. The 
proposed Project structures and conductors would be visible at approximately one mile 
paralleling a transmission line with similar design characteristics. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Energy Gateway South 

Transmission Project 

Key Observation Point 

# 103 Dinosaur Diamond SB (U.S. Range: 3W 
HWY 40 S of Bridgeland) 


VRM Class/VQO: 
n/a 


Township: 4S 


Section: (Project .% 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


stippled areas 
(conductors) 
along riparian corridor 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 





Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
Pe ee | 
Curvilinear, geometric Indistinct, broken, regular Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
eee ee eee 
Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 


Does project design meet visual 


Landform/ resource management objectives? 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 


n/a 


Or 
oO 
© 
wo 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast ? 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
n 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View east from U.S. Highway 40 east of Duchesne, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting as viewed from U.S. Highway 40. The proposed 
Project crosses rolling terrain in a partially backdropped condition. Weak vegetation contrast 
would occur as thin diagonal lines and geometric patches of cleared vegetation may be visible. 
The construction of access roads and tower pads would produce geometric forms and curvilinear 
lines which would minimally contrast with the rolling terrain viewed from this point. The 
proposed structures would be seen 0.7 mile away on the other side of an existing 138kV 
transmission line. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/21/2009 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 105 Dispersed residences south of Range: AW 
Duchesne 


Township: 4S 


; 1 7p roposed 
ae ClassVO9 Section: 20 2 ae 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


stands 
(juniper) 
Fine to medium Fine to patchy, coarse 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Flat, horizontal Linear vegetation clearing in right-  |Thin, vertical 
of-way 
(conductors) 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform repeating medium grain, 
sparse density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


oO 
o 
wn 
Degree of 
Contrast 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
n 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


= 


View southeast from residences south of Duchesne, Utah 





Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project, within a panoramic landscape as viewed from residences south of Duchesne. The 
proposed Project crosses rolling terrain and would be partially backdropped by adjacent terrain. 
Disturbance associated with construction access in addition to right-of-way vegetation clearing 
would introduce weak contrast due to the proposed Project being located approximately 2 miles 
away. The proposed structures would be seen adjacent to an existing 138kV transmission line 
and due to the distance from these viewers, would introduce a weak/moderate structure 
contrast. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 107 loka residential Range: 2W 


Township: 3S 


VRM Class/VQO: Secon Proposed 
ea Section: Project{__- 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 


Form Flat, horizontal, slightly rolling, Low and flat to tall, vertical Tall, vertical, geometric, transparent 
plateaus 

Line Weak, horizontal Regular, vertical, horizontal, butt Complex, angular, concave, 
edges horizontal 

Texture [Fine grain, smooth Fine grained grasslands; dense Medium grain, sparse density, 
medium grained trees matted, uniform, ordered 

Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 

Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 


Level, horizontal Low, flat Bold, vertical; complex 

ee eee | 
Curvilinear, geometric Weak, horizontal Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
ee pee ee 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 








Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


= 
a 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


Re 
an a 
ee 
=e 


sJUQW9]F 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from 7000 West adjacent to residences in loka, Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in 
a panoramic landscape setting viewed from residences in loka, Utah. The proposed Project 
would cross relatively flat to slightly rolling terrain and would be partially backdropped by 
adjacent terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access roads and vegetation clearing 
in the right-of-way would be mostly screened by vegetation, but where visible would introduce 
additional geometric forms and curvilinear lines into the landscape. The proposed structures 
would be seen at 0.3 mile and in context with an existing 345kV transmission line. The proposed 
structures would introduce a moderate/strong structure contrast due to their proximity to this 
viewpoint. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 108 Dinosaur Diamond SB (U.S. Range: 1W 
HWY 40 SW of Roosevelt) 


VRM Class/VQO: 
n/a 


Township: 2S 


Section: 31 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


stippled areas 
concave (conductors) 
along riparian corridor and in 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating medium grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


; 
* Fe 
Degree of 
Contrast 
| 
| 
| 
| 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
n 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 


Resource Area: 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from U.S. Highway 40 southwest of Roosevelt, Utah 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project, within 
a panoramic landscape setting viewed from U.S. Highway 40. The proposed Project crosses 
rolling terrain and would be skylined as it crosses the plateau in the distance. Earthwork 
associated with construction access and tower pads would be visible and introduce thin diagonal 
lines and geometric pads on the plateau. Vegetation clearing in the right-of-way would be limited 
due to the low-growing vegetation and if seen, would introduce weak geometric vegetative 
forms. The proposed structures would be seen approximately 2 miles away adjacent to an 
existing 345kV transmission past an area of industrial development. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 109 Dispersed residences south of Range: 1E 
Roosevelt 


VRM Class/VQO: 
n/a 


Township: 3S 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Stippled, patchy, matte Dense, granular 
ordered 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Flat, horizontal Low, flat Vertical, rhythmic and diminishing; 
geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 





- — 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating/diminishing coarse to 
medium grain, medium density 


Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


S 
oO oO 
© © 
wn wn 
Degree of 
Contrast 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


Re 
an a 

ee 

r= Ce 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/25/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from residences south of Roosevelt, Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in a panoramic landscape setting from residences south of Roosevelt. The proposed 
Project would be mostly skylined as it traverses the land beyond the agricultural fields at the 
edge of the escarpment. Earthwork associated with the construction of access roads and right-of- 
way clearing would be mostly screened but where visible, would produce geometric forms and 
curvilinear lines in the landform and vegetation. The proposed structures would be seen at 
approximately 0.25 mile and due to separation between the proposed Project and the existing 
345kV transmission line, the existing transmission line would seen behind this viewpoint 
approximately 0.5 mile away. Due to the proximity of these residences to the proposed Project, 
structure contrast was assessed to be at a high level. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 110 Roosevelt residential Range: 1W 


Township: 2S 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 27 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Structures 


Line Horizontal, angular Regular, straight, horizontal Complex, angular; thin/weak 
concave (conductors) 

Texture Fine to medium grain Dense, granular Uniform medium grain, medium to 
sparse density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, thin, triangular 
pads) 
concave (conductors) 


Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform medium grain, medium to 
sparse density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


; 
* Fe 
Degree of 
Contrast 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
n 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south adjacent to residences south of Roosevelt, Utah 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape setting as viewed from residences south of Roosevelt, Utah. The 
proposed Project crosses flat to gently rolling terrain and would be mostly backdropped by 
adjacent terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access and right-of-way vegetation 
clearing would be mostly screened by topography from this viewpoint but where visible, would 
introduce geometric forms which would weakly contrast with the existing landscape character. 
The proposed structures would be seen 1.4 miles away beyond an existing transmission line and 
would be partially screened by topography. Due to the dominance of the existing transmission 
line, the proposed Project would introduce a weak structure contrast. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
#111 Bottle Hollow Reservoir Range: 1E 


Township: 2S 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 28 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 


areas 
undulating (conductors) 
density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
pads) 
(conductors) 


Tans, reds, light brown Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


; 
* Fe 
Degree of 
Contrast 
| 
| 
| 
| 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
n 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 





View southwest from recreation area at the south side of Bottle Hollow Reservoir, UT 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape setting viewed from the Bottle Hollow recreation area. The proposed 
Project crosses rolling terrain and is located further from the viewer than the existing 345kV 
transmission line. Disturbance associated with construction access as well as vegetation clearing 
in the right-of-way would be mostly screened from view but where visible, would introduce 
curvilinear lines and geometric forms. The proposed structures would be seen approximately 1 
mile away in a partially backdropped condition beyond an existing 345kV transmission line. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 113 Utah State Route 88 (north of Range: 20E 
Leota) 


Township: 6S 


Section: 21 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


edges of terraces areas 
angular concave (conductors) 


Texture |Medium grain Fine to medium grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density, repeating 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
pads) 
(conductors) 


Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density, repeating 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


; 
* Fe 
Degree of 
Contrast 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
n 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/10/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southeast from Utah State Route 88 north of Pelican Lake 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class III viewed from Utah State Route 88. The 
proposed Project crosses rolling terrain and due to the slightly superior viewing position, the 
proposed project would be backdropped. Disturbance associated with construction access and 
vegetation clearing within the right-of-way would be mostly screened by topography but where 
visible, would introduce weak contrast. The proposed structures would be seen partially 
screened 1.4 miles away, beyond an existing 345kV transmission line. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Fillmore Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Township: 13S 


‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 131 Mount Nebo Loop Scenic Range: 2E 
Byway 
VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


stippled areas 
(conductors) 
color 
matted, uniform, ordered 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Bold, vertical; complex 
geometric/triangular 





Geometric, curvilinear Angular, butt edge Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
(conductors) 

Se = — i: oo — 

Fine texture Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Fillmore Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from intersection of Mount Nebo Scenic Byway and Utah State Route 132 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in 
an enclosed landscape setting viewed from the Mount Nebo Scenic Byway. The proposed Project 
would cross steep terrain and would be mostly backdropped by adjacent terrain. Disturbance 
associated with the construction of access roads and vegetation clearing within the right-of-way 
would introduce additional geometric forms into the landscape. The proposed structures would 
be seen at approximately 0.5 mile in context with existing 345kV and 138kV transmission lines 
from an inferior viewing position. Therefore, the structures would introduce moderate structure 
contrast. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/5/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 145 Thompson Springs residential Range: 20E 


Township: 21S 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 21 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 
Form Flat, smooth, Book Cliffs are Short, patchy Low, geometric 
prominent in view 
Angular, broken, diffuse edges Horizontal, diagonal 
= 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical; complex 

re ee eee | 
Curvilinear, geometric Indistinct, broken, regular Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
eee eer ede 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 








Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


S 
oO oO 
© © 
wn wn 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


Re 
an a 

ee 

r= Ce 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/5/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from residences in Thompson Springs, Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within an enclosed landscape setting as viewed from residences in Thompson Springs, 
Utah. The proposed Project crosses level to gently rolling terrain and would be backdropped by 
adjacent terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access as well as right-of-way 
vegetation clearing would be mostly screened by vegetation and where visible, would introduce 
weak horizontal lines and geometric forms in both the landform and vegetation components of 
this landscape. The proposed structures would be seen 0.3 mile away and due to this proximity, 
would introduce a strong structure contrast. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/3/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 147 Rangely residential Range: 102W 


a Class/VQO: Section: 12 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Horizontal, rounded, blocky Amorphous patches, stippled Geometric, rectangular, triangular, 
thin vertical 

Line Undulating horizontal, diagonal Diffuse and butt edges Angular, vertical, horizontal 

Color Tan, dark greens, sage Dark browns, tans, whites 

Texture = [Fine grain Fine to medium grain Coarse grain, medium density 


Township: 1N 








Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Thin clearing for access road Low thin strip of reestablished Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
vegetation 
created at clearing (conductors) 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


S 
oO 
© © 
* Pe 
Degree of 
Contrast 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


Re 
an a 
ee 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/3/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: White River Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from La Mesa Circle, Rangely, Colorado 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in a panoramic landscape setting associated with residences in southeast Rangely, 
Colorado. The proposed Project would be seen from an inferior viewing position and would be 
mostly screened by topography. Disturbance associated with construction access roads and 
tower pads would also be mostly screened by topography but where visible, would weakly 
contrast with existing landform and vegetation characteristics. The proposed structures and 
conductors would be seen 0.7 mile away and would be almost entirely screened from view but 
where visible, would be skylined in a moderately modified landscape setting. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 150 Dinosaur National Monument Range: 98W 
(SE Entrance) 


VRM Class/VQO: 
n/a 


Township: 5N 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


concave/horizontal 
light greens 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 





Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical, rhythmic and 
Curvilinear, geometric Indistinct, broken, regular Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
eee eo eee | 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating/diminishing medium 


Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


Z, 
= lo) 5 lo) 
2 2/3 
Degree of 
Contrast 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


Re 
an a 
ee 
=e 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Resource Area: 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southeast from Deerlodge Road (Dinosaur National Monument), Colorado 


Moderate to moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the 
proposed Project within a panoramic landscape setting as viewed from Deerlodge Road, which 
provides access into Dinosaur National Monument. The proposed Project would cross through 
level to rolling terrain in a partially skylined condition. Earthwork associated with construction 
access and tower pads would introduce both weak landform and vegetation contrast as these 
modifications would be similar to existing landscape character deviations. The transmission 
structures would be seen from approximately 0.5 mile away with two existing transmission lines 
located another 1 mile beyond the proposed Project and due to the proximity of the Project, 
structure contrast was assessed to be strong. To reduce contrast, selective mitigation measure 
#9 (maximize span length) would be applied to limit dominance of transmission structures being 
located adjacent to Deerlodge Road. It is important to note that two other route variations are 
under study in the Draft EIS and would introduce a weaker level of contrast. This weaker contrast 
is a result of these alternatives being located beyond the existing transmission line and 
therefore, the existing features would be more dominant from this viewing location than the 
proposed Project. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 152 I-70 Harley Dome Rest Area Range: 25E 
(Dinosaur Diamond SB) 


Township: 19S 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Shallow to moderate slopes, Indistinct, stippled n/a 
rounded 
Line Horizontal, diagonal, undulating Indistinct, irregular 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 





ee Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse grain, medium 
density 


Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


Z, 
= lo) 5 lo) 
2 2/3 
Degree of 
Contrast 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 


Re 
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ee 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from overlook at Harley Dome Rest Area, Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting with VRM Class III designation and associated with 
the Harley Dome Rest Area that provides views of the Book Cliffs. The proposed Project would 
cross through rolling terrain in backdropped and intermittently screened conditions and would 
be viewed from a superior position. Disturbance associated with construction access and tower 
pads would have weak contrast with landform and vegetation elements of form, line, color, and 
texture due to the rolling terrain and low-growing vegetation. The proposed structures and 
conductors would be visible at 0.6 mile and would have moderate/strong contrast with existing 
structural elements in a natural landscape setting. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Grand Junction Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 153 Mack residential Range: 104W 


Township: 9S 


VRM Class/VQO: 


iV Section: 28 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Minimal disturbance for geometric |Thin horizontal band of low growing |Bold, vertical, rhythmic; complex 
Horizontal Horizontal Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
power Pe tents | 
ES! 


Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 








Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


S 
oO oO 
© © 
wn wn 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Grand Junction Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from dispersed residences west of Mack, Colorado 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape with VRM Class IV designation and associated with a residences near 
Mack, Colorado. The proposed Project would be viewed in a skylined condition from a level 
position as it traverses through relatively flat terrain. Disturbance associated with construction 
access and tower pads as well as any right-of-way vegetation clearing would weakly contrast 
with existing landform and vegetation characteristics. The proposed structures and conductors 
would be seen 0.3 mile away and would strongly contrast with existing structural elements as 
they would be seen above the horizon in a setting with limited visible cultural modifications. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 177 Overland Trail historical Range: 92W 
monument (WY HWY 789) 


VRM Class/VQO: 
IV 


Township: 17N 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Low, rolling Low, amorphous patches 

Line Undulating, horizontal Irregular, diffuse, indistinguishable |Vertical, horizontal, weak horizontal 
to strong butt edge (at road) 

Color Browns, tans, grays (road) Light browns, subtle grays 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


eT Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
n/a Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
(conductors) 





n/a Dull gray, transparent 
n/a Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 








View east from Overland Trail Historic Marker on Wyoming 789 





Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class IV associated with views from 
the Overland Historic Trail as it crosses Wyoming 789. The proposed Project would be seen from 
a level position with intermittent to partially screened views of partially skylined structures and 
conductors through rolling terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access and tower 
pads would weakly contrast with existing landform and vegetation patterns. The proposed 
structures and conductors would be visible at approximately a 0.5 mile and would produce a 
moderate/strong structure contrast as portions of the project structures and conductors would 
be visible above the horizon. To reduce contrast, selective mitigation measure #9 (maximize span 
length) would be applied to limit dominance of transmission structures being located adjacent to 
the trail/historic marker. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/23/2012 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 193 I-70 Crescent Junction Rest Range: 19E 
Stop (Dinosaur Diamond SB) 


Township: 21S 


Section: 33 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


rugged, plateaus 
diagonal, angular 
Banded, medium to course grain Fine grain 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
pads) 
(conductors) 


ee Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© © 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/23/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from picnic area at Crescent Junction Rest Area, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting with VRM Class III designation and associated with 
the Crescent Junction Rest Area that provides views of the Book Cliffs. The proposed Project 
would cross through rolling terrain in a backdropped condition and would be viewed from a 
superior position. Disturbance associated with construction access and tower pads would 
produce a weak contrast due to the flat terrain and low-growing existing vegetation 
communities. The proposed structures and conductors would be visible at approximately 1 mile 
and would have moderate contrast due to the number of existing structures located closer to the 
viewpoint than the proposed Project. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Township: 16S 


Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 194 Potters Ponds Range: 6E 


VRM Class/VQO: ee 

; ; Section: 
Partial Retention 
Characteristic Landscape Description 


ridgeline amorphous 
variation 








Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
Geometric, curvilinear Angular, butt edge Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
(conductors) 


Fine to medium grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


a 
lo) oO 
=} 
p B.| 5 
Degree of 
Contrast 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View east from Potters Pond, Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within an enclosed landscape setting designated by the Manti-La Sal NF as a partial 
retention VQO. The proposed Project crosses moderately steep terrain and would be 
backdropped by adjacent terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access would 
introduce curvilinear lines into the landscape as roads would be built to access towers on 
moderately steep slopes. Vegetation clearing within the right-of-way would create geometric 
forms and a butt edge in the vegetation. The proposed structures would be seen at 
approximately 0.75 mile and introduce a strong structure contrast. Through the application of 
selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize ground disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation 
clearing), contrast associated with the proposed Project would be reduced. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Township: 16S 


Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 195 Indian Creek Campground Range: 6E 


VRM Class/V Qo: Section: 10 
Partial Retention 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


amorphous 
variation 
matted, uniform 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Bold, vertical; complex 
geometric/triangular 
, i , i 








Curvilinear, geometric Angular, bold, butt edge Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
concave (conductors) 
oe = — - i cial 


Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from Indian Creek Campground, Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in an enclosed landscape setting viewed from the Indian Creek Campground within lands 
designated by the Manti-La Sal NF as a partial retention VQO. The proposed Project would cross 
steep terrain as it descends into the Wasatch Plateau Park landscape where level to rolling 
terrain would be traversed. Disturbance associated with the construction of access roads and 
vegetation clearing in the right-of-way would be mostly screened by vegetation except on steep 
terrain across the Wasatch Plateau landscape. In this area, these disturbances would introduce 
additional geometric forms in the landscape generating a moderate/strong contrast. The 
proposed structures would be seen from 0.3 mile away and would be skylined above the trees in 
the foreground. Through modification of the proposed structure type in this area, shorter H- 
frame structures would be utilized to reduce the dominance of skylined structures. Selective 
mitigation measures #3 (minimize ground disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation clearing) 
would also be applied to reduce landscape contrast where the proposed Project traverses 
steeper terrain. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Township: 13S 


Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 

# 196 Fairview Lakes residential Range: 5E 


VRM Class/V Qo: Section: 36 
Partial Retention 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


rounded amorphous patches 
edges 
variation 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Vertical, thin, triangular 
Geometric, curvilinear Angular, butt edge Vertical/diagonal; thin/weak 
concave (conductors) 


Fine to medium grain Uniform medium grain, medium to 
sparse density 








Does project design meet visual 


Landform/ resource management objectives? 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


Yes 
@ 
ny 
A Additional mitigating measures 


a 
ee 


oO 
oO 
o 
wo 
Degree of 
Contrast 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northeast from residences north of the Fairview Lakes, Utah 


Weak/moderate to moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the 
proposed Project in an enclosed landscape setting designated by the Manti-La Sal NF as a partial 
retention VQO as viewed from residences adjacent to Fairview Lakes. The proposed Project 
would cross moderately steep terrain and would be backdropped by adjacent terrain. 
Disturbance generated from the construction of access roads tower pads as well as right-of-way 
vegetation clearing would primarily be screened by vegetation except where the proposed 
Project crosses the saddle between the two mountains on the east side of the valley. In this 
location, these disturbances would develop a weak/moderate landscape contrast through the 
introduction of geometric forms and curvilinear lines incongruent with the existing landscape 
character. The proposed structures would be seen at approximately 1.8 miles in a level to slightly 
inferior viewer position and would produce a moderate level of structure contrast. To reduce 
contrast, selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize ground disturbance) and #4 (minimize 
vegetation clearing) would be applied. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/6/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South : ApereAl ws 
Township: az os 
Transmission Project Pe zen = 
O. 


fe 
Pa) 


Key Observation Point 
# 197 Hanna residential Range: 81W 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 20 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 


patch (homes) 
concave (conductors) 
(homes) 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Form Geometric, thin horizontal Cleared geometric, horizontal Bold, vertical, rhythmic and 
clearing(s) for tower pads and clearings for tower pads and access _ |diminishing; complex 
Line Diagonal, horizontal and undulating |Creating butt edge(s) at clearings Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
concave (conductors) 
exture | 





disturbance for clearings 
Fine grain Repeating/diminishing coarse to 
medium grain and density 


Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetat Structures 
© 


s 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 
oO 

© 

ww 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from Linda Drive, Hanna, Wyoming 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting associated with residences in Hanna, Wyoming. The 
proposed Project would cross through rolling terrain in a skylined condition. Disturbance 
associated with construction access and tower pads would weakly contrast with the existing 
landform's form, line, color, and texture. Weak contrast with existing vegetation patterns would 
occur because after revegetation, the areas cleared for construction would begin to blend with 
the existing low-growing vegetation. The proposed structures and conductors would be seen at 
approximately 0.5 mile as it parallels an existing transmission line. The proposed structures 
would be much larger than the existing; therefore, would strongly contrast with the existing 
structural elements in the landscape. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/6/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
#198 U.S. Highway 30 (east of Range: 80W 
Hanna) 


VRM Class/VQO: 
IV 


Township: 22N 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 
geometric patches 
horizontal concave (conductors) 
Fine grain, smooth Fine to medium grain 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


Se . a — 

n/a Vertical/diagonal; thin/weak 
concave (conductors) 

n/a Dull gray, transparent 


n/a Uniform medium grain, medium to 
sparse density 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


7 Yes 
oO ‘©: 
2) 5 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast ? 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/6/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from U.S. Highway 30, Wyoming 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in a panoramic landscape setting associated with U.S. Highway 30. The proposed Project 
would be seen from a level position with intermittent screening with portions of structures and 
conductors skylined through rolling terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access and 
tower pads would not be visible from this KOP. The proposed structures and conductors would 
be visible at approximately 1.5 miles and would generate a weak/moderate structure contrast as 
portions of the project structures would be visible above the horizon behind an existing 230kV 
transmission line. To reduce contrast, selective mitigation measure #9 (maximize span length) 
would be applied to decrease dominance of transmission structures being located adjacent to 
the highway. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/24/2012 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


aed . Township: 11S 
‘Transmission Project 


Key Observation Point 
# 200 Argyle Canyon Road Range: 13E 


Section: 27 


Landform/Water 


dis — mer ae iin 


Tans and grays Variety of greens, tans, little 
seasonal variation 

Medium, granular, fine grain in andom, scattered, fine to medium 
grain 


Level, horizontal, pyramidal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical, rhythmic and 
pads) diminishing; complex 
concave (conductors) 


Fine grain Fine to medium grain Repeating/diminishing coarse to 
medium grain and density 


Diagonal, angular, jagged, horizontal |Broken, flowing, angular 





Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


= 
oO oO 
» » 
nw nw 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/24/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View east from Argyle Canyon Road, Utah 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
this enclosed landscape setting designated as VRM Class III viewed from Argyle Canyon Road. 
The proposed Project would be located where the flat valley floor meets the steep side slopes of 
the canyon. Disturbance associated with right-of-way clearing would be minimal due to the low- 
growing vegetation present along the valley floor. The proposed structures, located less than 
0.25 mile away, would become a dominant feature and produce an ordered, rhythmic element 
in this landscape. Due to the proximity to the viewer, the proposed Project would not be 
compliant with the definition of BLM VRM Class III. There are limited opportunities to mitigate 
the proposed Project as any adjustment of the alignment would move the proposed Project into 
extremely steep terrain which would further increase visual contrast. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/5/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Energy Gateway South ; 
T hip: Yih 
Transmission Project Huet ae \N 


; 7 . \ Ba OR ORS | , 
Key Observation Point Propo. Sdd\ SW PONE hs ol 
# 201 Crystal Geyser Range: 16E Project aes a 


ae! 
a Class/VQO: Section: 34 


ta 
Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 





vegetation, stippled 
concave (conductors) 
rough, striated corridor), sparse, medium grain medium density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic and diminishing; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
medium density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 


oO 
oO oO oO 
© © 
Ey Pe 
Degree of 
Contrast 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 
Additional mitigating measures 


Line 


Color 


= 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/5/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


—s ‘heal a —_— 





View southwest from Crystal Geyser, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class III and viewed from 
Crystal Geyser. The proposed Project traverses gently rolling terrain and due to the low-growing 
vegetation in the right-of-way, contrast from vegetation clearing would be minimal. Construction 
access roads would introduce curvilinear lines into the landscape that would produce a 
weak/moderate landscape contrast. The proposed structures would be seen approximately 0.5 
mile away in a skylined condition adjacent to an existing 345kV transmission line. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/25/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 


Key Observation Point y = 


# 203 Fourmile Bottom Range: 19E _Proposed ¥ 
~~ Project 


Township: 10S 


VRM Class/VQO: 


i Section: 19 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 
Form Bold, domed, rolling to rugged Typically low except for scattered n/a 
trees in riparian corridor 
Line Undulating, angular, diagonal, Undulating, continuous in along n/a 
horizontal river; indistinct on hills 
Texture Medium to coarse grain Fine to medium grain, dense in n/a 
riparian corridor, sparse and 
Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 





Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical; geometric/triangular 
ee ee ee 
Geometric, curvilinear Indistinct, broken, regular Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
pe er eee | 
Fine grain Fine grain Coarse to medium grain, medium 


Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 


oO 
S 
oO oO oO 
© © 
wy wn 
Degree of 
Contrast 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/25/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northeast from Fourmile Bottom adjacent to the Green River, Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in a landscape setting designated as VRM Class Il as viewed from the Fourmile Bottom 
River Access Area on the Green River. The proposed Project would traverse moderately steep 
rolling terrain and would be skylined as it crosses the canyon ridgeline. Disturbance associated 
with construction access and grading of tower pads would introduce a weak/moderate contrast 
due to the geometric forms created by these project features. Due to the limited amount of 
vegetation clearing that would be seen from this KOP, contrast associated with the modification 
of vegetation patterns would be weak. The proposed structures would be seen at approximately 
0.75 mile and would dominate views since there are few structural elements in the landscape. 
The application of selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize ground disturbance) and #9 
(maximize span length) would reduce contrast generated by the proposed Project as viewed 
from the Green River. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South Township: 125 


Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 204 Nephi residential Range: 1E 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 33 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Medium grain, continuous Medium grain, dense to sparse 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 


Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Vertical, rhythmic; 
geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Fine to medium grain Repeating coarse to medium grain, 
medium density 





Does project design meet visual 


Landform/ resource management objectives? 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


n/a 
@ 
ny 
A Additional mitigating measures 
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oO 
o 
wo 
Degree of 
Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Fillmore Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


ben Exe ea ed weet Niele 
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Tt (Tyran lag = 





View east from residences along 1450 North in Nephi, Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction of the proposed Project within an 
enclosed landscape setting as viewed from residences within Nephi, Utah. The proposed Project 
would cross steep terrain and would be partially skylined across the foothills landscape. 
Disturbance associated with construction access roads and clearing of vegetation within the right- 
of-way would introduce additional geometric forms into the landscape. The proposed structures 
would be seen 0.6 mile away from an inferior viewing position in context with existing 
transmission lines. Due to the proximity of the existing transmission lines, a weak/moderate 
structure contrast is anticipated from this viewpoint. Selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize 
ground disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation clearing) would reduce landscape contrast 
produced by the proposed Project. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Richfield Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 205 Fountain Green residential Range: 3E 


Township: 14S 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Domed, rolling, undulating Stippled areas and amorphous Low, geometric 

patches 
Line Curving, angular Butt to diffuse edges Horizontal, diagonal 
Texture Fine to medium grain Medium grain, sparse density 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Vertical, thin, triangular 

Geometric, curvilinear Angular, butt edge Vertical/diagonal; thin/weak 
concave (conductors) 

— - is — 


Fine grain Fine to medium grain Uniform medium grain, medium to 
sparse density 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Richfield Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


‘ 


View east from residences on east side of Fountain Green, Utah 





Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class III viewed from residences 
in Fountain Green. The proposed Project crosses moderately steep terrain and would be 
backdropped by the adjacent terrain. Disturbance related to the construction of access roads and 
clearing of vegetation in the right-of-way would be partially screened by terrain in the 
foreground but where visible, would produce weak/moderate landscape contrast. The proposed 
structures would be viewed from an inferior viewing position approximately 1.5 miles away in 
context with an existing 345kV and 138kV transmission line. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 206 Dispersed residences north of Range: 
Mt. Pleasant 


VRM Class/VQO: 
n/a 


Township: 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


stippling 
simple fields, concave (conductors) 
Fine grain Fine to medium grain 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical, rhythmic; complex 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 


Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


= n/a 


oO 
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Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Richfield Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from road adjacent to residence north of Mount Pleasant, Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project, within a panoramic landscape setting as viewed from residences north of Mount 
Pleasant. The proposed Project crosses flat to gently rolling terrain and would be partially 
backdropped by adjacent terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access and right-of- 
way clearing would be mostly screened by topography but where visible, would introduce 
geometric forms and curvilinear lines into the landscape . The proposed structures would be 
seen at approximately 0.5 mile with an existing 345kV transmission line visible 0.8 mile away. 
The proposed Project would introduce moderate to moderate/strong structure contrast due to 
the proximity of the proposed Project to these viewers with unobstructed views. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/4/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 207 Dispersed residences northeast | Range: 8E -Proposed 
of Castle Dale Ripject 


VRM Class/VQO: 
n/a 


Township: 18S 


Wy, 
ery 1 


Section: 23 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


slopes 
(conductors) 
matted, uniform, ordered 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic ; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain, 
medium density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© © 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northeast from residence along Utah State Route 10, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting associated with views from residences northeast of 
Castle Dale. The proposed Project would cross flat terrain and would be partially backdropped 
by adjacent terrain. Disturbance generated by construction access roads and tower pads as well 
as right-of-way vegetation clearing would mostly be screened from view but where visible, would 
introduce geometric forms and curvilinear lines into the landscape. The proposed structures 
would be seen 0.6 mile away in context with two existing 345kV transmission lines. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/23/2012 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 208 west Helper residential Range: 9E 


Township: 13S 


2 Proposed 
_ Project 7 — 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 23 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


BG: Bold vertical, horizontal, rugged 
(conductors) 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Stippled vegetation Bold, vertical; complex 
geometric/triangular 
(conductors) 


Tans, grays, reds Tans, gray-greens Dull gray, transparent 


Fine grain Fine to medium grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 


oO 
5 
oO lo) o) 
B.) 8 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/23/2012 


BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from residences on the west side of Helper, Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a focal landscape viewed from residences located along the west side of Helper, 
Utah. The proposed Project crosses rolling terrain and would be partially backdropped by 
adjacent terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access would introduce additional 
curvilinear lines and geometric forms into the landscape. Clearing of vegetation within the right- 
of-way would be mostly screened from view but where visible, would produce geometric forms 
incongruent with existing vegetation patterns. The proposed structures would be seen at 0.3 
mile and due to the proximity to the viewers, would introduce a strong structure contrast even 
though the proposed Project would be seen in context with an existing small transmission line 
and railroad line. Skylined structures would be viewed on the distant ridge adjacent to the 
existing transmission line as well as skylined over the rooflines of residences viewed from this 
location. Due to the scattered residences located further up the canyon, there are limited 
opportunities to mitigate the proposed Project through an adjustment of the centerline without 
transferring impacts to another group of residences. To reduce contrast, selective mitigation 
measures #3 (minimize ground disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation clearing) would be 
applied but these would not reduce contrast associated with the introduction of the additional 
transmission structures. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/2/2013 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 210 Dinosaur residential Range: 103W 


Hea Class/VQO: Section: 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


patches, stippled and clumped areas 
simple edges 
Fine grain Fine to medium grain 


Township: 3N 








Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


eT Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
n/a Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
(conductors) 


n/a Dull gray, transparent 
n/a Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 






Yes 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


5 

lo) 
aE 

Degree of 

Contrast 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 





View south from Brachiosaurus Street, Dinosaur, Colorado 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting with VRM Class III designation and associated with 
residential views from Dinosaur, Colorado. The proposed Project would cross low rolling terrain 
in a partially backdropped condition. Construction access and tower pad disturbance to landform 
and vegetation would not be visible from the KOP. The proposed structures and conductors 
would be seen at approximately 1 mile paralleling an existing transmission line. The proposed 
structures would be larger and introduce moderate contrast due to the relative scale when 
compared to the existing transmission line structures. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: White River Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 211 Dinosaur National Monument Range: 103W 
Visitor Center 


Township: 3N 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


clumped in areas 
butt edges 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


Vertical, rhythmic and diminishing; 
geometric/triangular 


n/a Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; weak 
concave (conductors) 

n/a Dull gray, transparent 

n/a Uniform medium grain, medium to 
sparse density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 






Yes 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


5 
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aE 

Degree of 

Contrast 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from Canyon Visitor Center for Dinosaur National Monument, Colorado 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class IIl and associated with 
views from the Canyon Visitor Center at Dinosaur National Monument. The proposed Project 
would cross low rolling terrain in a skylined condition. Construction access and tower pad 
disturbance to landform and vegetation would not be visible from the KOP. The proposed Project 
structures and conductors would be seen at approximately 1.3 miles and introduce a moderate 
structure contrast. The proposed Project would parallel an existing transmission line, but the 
existing transmission is backdropped and intermittently screened while the proposed Project 
would be viewed in an unobstructed and skylined condition. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Richfield Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 212 Fairview residential Range: 4E 


Township: 13S 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 36 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


stippled areas 
edges 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Vertical, thin, triangular 
Geometric, curvilinear Angular, butt edge Vertical/diagonal; thin/weak 
concave (conductors) 


— - is — 


Fine grain Fine to medium grain Uniform medium grain, medium to 
sparse density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


5 
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2 2/3 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Richfield Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northeast from Utah State Route 31 adjacent to residences east of Fairview, Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within an enclosed landscape setting as viewed from residences east of Fairview. The 
proposed Project crosses steep terrain and would be backdropped by adjacent terrain. 
Disturbances related to construction of access roads and clearing of vegetation in the right-of- 
way would be partially screened by vegetation in the foreground. Where visible, these elements 
would produce a moderate to moderate/strong landscape contrast through the introduction of 
geometric forms and curvilinear lines. The proposed structures would be seen from an inferior 
viewer position 1.2 miles away. Application of selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize ground 
disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation clearing) would reduce landscape contrast produced 
by access road construction and right-of-way vegetation clearing. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Township: 


Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 213 Clear Creek residential Range: 


VRM Class/VQO: Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


amorphous 
variety 
uniform 


n/a Bold, vertical; complex 
geometric/triangular 

EF 
(conductors) 

ii 


n/a Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from Clear Creek Residences, Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within an enclosed landscape setting from residences in Clear Creek. The proposed 
Project crosses steep terrain and would be partially backdropped by adjacent terrain. 
Disturbance associated with construction access and right-of-clearing would be screened by 
topography and vegetation; therefore, disturbance to these features would not be visible from 
this KOP. The proposed structures would be seen at approximately 0.5 mile with a small 
distribution power line in the foreground. Selective mitigation measure #9 (maximize span 
length) would reduce contrast by limiting the number of towers visible from this viewpoint by 
spacing the towers as far apart as practicable at the canyon crossing. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/26/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Fillmore Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


_ . Township: 13S 
‘Transmission Project 


Key Observation Point 
# 214 Utah State Route 132 (north of | Range: 2E 
Fountain Green) 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 10 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 
Form Rolling, smooth, Mount Nebo is Stippled and loose amorphous n/a 
prominent in background patches 
Smooth, angular, simple, horizontal |Diffuse edges, irregular 
Texture Medium grain Fine to medium grain, n/a 
uneven/random 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain, 
medium density 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


= n/a 


oO 
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Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/26/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Fillmore Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from Utah State Route 132 north of Fountain Green 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within an enclosed landscape setting as viewed from Utah State Route 132. The proposed Project 
traverses moderately steep slopes and would be located along the top of the ridge, but would be 
backdropped by Mount Nebo in the background. Disturbance associated with construction 
access and vegetation clearing in the right-of-way would be mostly screened from view at this 
location but where visible, would introduce weak geometric forms. The proposed structures 
would be seen 1.2 miles away with views of the existing transmission lines screened by 
topography; therefore, a moderate structure contrast would be produced by the proposed 
Project. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Fillmore Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 345kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 


Key Observation Point ep i 
; Proposed 
__ Project 


Township: 11S 
# 215 Mona residential Range: 1E 


Section: 31 


concave (conductors) 
greens, yellow, light brown 
Fine to medium grain Medium to coarse grain, medium 
density, matted, uniform, ordered 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, thin, triangular 
pads) 
concave (conductors) 


Fine grain Uniform medium grain, medium to 
sparse density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


; 
* Fe 
Degree of 
Contrast 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
n 


EPG visual personnel 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 





View west from residences in Mona, Utah 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in a 
panoramic landscape setting associated with residences in Mona, Utah. The proposed Project 
would be seen in a backdropped condition from a level viewing position as the proposed Project 
traverses through relatively flat terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access and 
tower pads would weakly contrast with existing landform and vegetation elements of form, line, 
color, and texture due to the level terrain and the low-growing vegetation. The proposed 
structures and conductors would be visible approximately 2 miles away and would weakly 
contrast with existing structural elements as existing transmission lines with similar design 
characteristics and energy generation facilities occur within this view. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/3/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Township: 10S 


‘Transmission Project 

Key Observation Point 

# 216U.S. Highway 6 (west of Range: 6E 
Soldier Summit) 


VRM Class/V Qo: Section: 16 
Partial Retention 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


V-shaped, bold, rugged Stippled areas on slopes, Vertical, geometric 

amorphous patches 
Diagonal, hard Diffuse edges, irregular Vertical; thin concave (conductors) 
Dark greens, tans Grays, transparent, browns 
Medium to coarse grain, smooth Medium to coarse grain, Medium grain, sparse density 
surface texture uneven/random 


n/a Bold, vertical; complex 
geometric/triangular 

EF 
(conductors) 

ii 


n/a Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/3/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Uinta National Forest 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View east from U.S. Highway 6 west of Solider Summit, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within an enclosed landscape setting in land designated by the Uinta-Wasatch-Cache 
National Forest as a partial retention VQO and viewed from U.S. Highway 6. The proposed 
Project crosses flat to gently rolling terrain and would be partially skylined as it crosses along the 
steep terrain located to the north of the highway. Disturbances associated with construction 
access and right-of-way vegetation clearing would be screened by topography from this location. 
The proposed structures would be seen approximately 0.5 mile away from an inferior viewing 
position in context with three existing transmission lines (two 345kV and one 138kV). 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 217 Skyline Drive Scenic Backway | Range: 5E 


VRM Class/V Qo: Section: 24 
Partial Retention 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Vertical, rhythmic; 
geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Fine to medium grain Repeating coarse to medium grain, 
medium density 


Township: 15S 








Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from Skyline Drive Scenic Backway, Utah 


Moderate/strong to strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the 
proposed Project within an enclosed landscape setting designated by the Manti-La Sal National 
Forest as a partial retention VQO. The proposed Project crosses steep terrain and would be 
partially backdropped by adjacent terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access 
would produce curvilinear lines and large geometric forms in the landscape through associated 
earthwork. Areas of right-of-way vegetation clearing would introduce geometric vegetation 
patterns incongruent with the existing landscape character. The proposed structures would be 
seen 0.3 mile away from this location where the existing 345kV transmission line would not be 
visible. By relocating the proposed Project to be adjacent to the existing transmission line, 
through the application of selective mitigation measure #7, views of the proposed Project would 
be mostly screened from this viewpoint. To further reduce contrast, selective mitigation 
measures #3 (minimize ground disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation clearing) would be 
applied. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 218 Wedge Overlook Scenic Range: 9E 
Backway 


Township: 19S 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Shallow slopes, undulating, rugged |Indistinct, patches, stippled, mottled |Vertical, geometric 
edge 
aie mm — 
Texture |Medium grain Medium grain Medium grain, medium density, 
ordered 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical, rhythmic and 
pads) diminishing; geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


- — 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating/diminishing coarse to 
medium grain, medium density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


= No 


oO 
o 
wn 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/4/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northeast from Wedge Overlook Scenic Backway, Utah 


Moderate to moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the 
proposed Project within a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class III viewed from 
the Wedge Overlook Scenic Backway. The proposed Project crosses rolling terrain and would be 
skylined from a slightly inferior viewer position. Disturbance associated with construction access 
would introduce a horizontal line and geometric forms into the landscape. Vegetation clearing 
would be limited to tower pads and access roads, which would introduce additional geometric 
forms contrasting with existing vegetation patterns. The proposed structures would be seen 
approximately 0.5 mile away introducing several skylined transmission structures and therefore, 
producing a moderate/strong structure contrast when compared to the small existing power line 
adjacent to the roadway. To effectively mitigate contrast on views from this scenic backway, the 
proposed Project would need to be located further to the north which would place the proposed 
Project outside of the designated utility corridor. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/7/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 220 North Platte River SRMA Range: 85W 


Township: 20N 


Section: 


Landform/Water 


Low, rugged, blocky and flat (river) |Indistinct, some stippled areas and 
amorphous patches/strips 


| 
Irregular, angular, banding and Indistinct, diffuse and strong, n/a 
horizontal irregular (butt edge along banks of 
Browns, tans, bluish-gray Dull and dark greens, yellows 
Medium to coarse grain and Fine to coarse grain n/a 

smooth, rippled, reflective 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical; complex 
pads) geometric/triangular 
(conductors) 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 





Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


Z, 
= lo) 5 lo) 
2 2/3 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/7/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from CR 347, Rochelle Public Access Area of the North Platte River, Wyoming 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in 
a feature/focal landscape setting associated with the Rochelle Public Access Area on the North 
Platte River with VRM Class IV designation. The proposed Project would be seen from a slightly 
inferior view as the proposed Project crosses rolling terrain in a partially backdropped and 
partially skylined condition. Disturbance associated with construction of access roads and tower 
pads would have a weak contrast with existing landforms since the majority of these ground 
disturbing activities would be screened from view. Weak contrast with existing vegetation 
patterns would occur because clearing of low-growing vegetation for access roads and tower 
pads would mostly be screened from view. The proposed structures and conductors would be 
seen 0.5 mile away and would have moderate/strong contrast with the existing landscape's 
structural elements due to partial topographic screening which would reduce the dominance of 
these structures. To further reduce contrast, selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize ground 
disturbance) and #9 (maximize span length) would be applied. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/3/2013 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South Township: 23N j L. Ye yi i 


Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 222 Hanna Draw Road Range: 81W 


f= Project. = 
Ss LG Sx 


VRM Class/VQO: 


iV Section: 20 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


amorphous patches 
road) 
road) 
Fine to medium grain Medium grain 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Form Geometric clearing for tower pad Cleared geometric portions for Bold, vertical; complex 
and access tower pads and access geometric/triangular 
Line Horizontal, diagonal Creating straight, diagonal butt Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
edges at clearings concave (conductors) 
exture 





Color Contrasting tan from soil Remaining low growing vegetation, |Dull gray, transparent 
disturbance for clearings greens, tans 
Fine grain Fine grain Coarse to medium grain and density 


Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 


oO 
5 
oO lo) o) 
B.) 8 
Degree of 
Contrast 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/3/2013 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from Hanna Draw Road, Wyoming 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project ina 
panoramic landscape setting viewed from Hanna Draw Road. The proposed Project would cross 
moderately steep to rolling terrain. Disturbance from the construction of access roads and tower 
pads would moderately contrast with the existing landforms. Weak/moderate contrast with 
existing vegetation patterns would occur because after revegetation, the areas cleared for 
construction would begin to blend with the existing low-growing vegetation. The proposed 
structures and conductors would be visible at approximately 0.5 mile and introduce strong 
structure contrast as several structures would be skylined. To reduce contrast, selective 
mitigation measures #3 (minimize ground disturbance) and #9 (maximize span length) would be 
applied. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 223 U.S. Highway 40 (viewpoint Range: s9Ww 
pullout east of Craig) 


VRM Class/VQO: 
n/a 


Township: 6N 


Section: 4 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


geometric/blocky and geometric patches, stippled in 
horizontal edges 
reds 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


Se . a — 
n/a Vertical/diagonal; thin/weak 
concave (conductors) 


n/a Dull gray, transparent 


n/a Uniform medium grain, medium to 
sparse density 









Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
Z 
= o o 5 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 


Rm 
= 
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EPG visual personnel 





Ce Bee 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View west from US Highway 40, Colorado 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape setting associated with U.S. Highway 40 and the Yampa River valley, east 
of Craig, Colorado. The proposed Project would be seen from a level view in an intermittently 
screened condition with structures skylined as the proposed Project traverses rolling terrain. 
Disturbance associated with construction access and tower pads would not be visible from this 
KOP. The proposed structures and conductors would be visible approximately 1.5 miles away and 
due to the screening present from this viewpoint, these structures would weakly contrast with 
existing structures in this landscape. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 224 U.S. Highway 30 (Walcott) Range: 84W 


Township: 21N 


Section: 25 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


areas of stippling geometric/rectangular 
horizontal, diagonal strong butt edges (at road, 
Fine grain, smooth Fine to medium grain 
density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic and diminishing; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


- 7 — 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating/diminishing medium 
grain, medium density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© © 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 
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EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/6/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from U.S. Highway 30, Wyoming 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting with VRM Class IV designation and associated with 
U.S. Highway 30 northeast of Walcott Junction, Wyoming. The proposed Project would be seen 
from a superior view with the top portions of structures and conductors skylined as it crosses 
through rolling terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access and tower pads would 
have weak contrast in the landform and vegetation elements of form, line, color, and texture as 
additional diagonal lines would be produced which would be similar to existing disturbances. The 
proposed structures would be seen approximately 1.5 miles away and would introduce a 
weak/moderate contrast with existing structural elements in view. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 

Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project Ld 

Key Observation Point ips LY: Proposed. 

# 225 Outlaw Trail Loop Scenic Range: 91W ‘ Ur OEE. 

Dr(WY 789 N of Baggs) A | Viewpoint 


Township: 14N 


Section: 18 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Flat, gently rolling, blocky Large, amorphous patches Low, cylindrical and thin, vertical 

Line Horizontal, diagonal Butt (at road) and diffuse edges Vertical, horizontal 

Color Greenish-gray, tan, grays (road) Greens, yellow, tans Dark, dull green, tans, light grays, 
browns 

—— 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Rectangular tower pads and access |Cleared rectangular portions for Bold, vertical, rhythmic and 
parallel to highway tower pads and access diminishing; complex 
concave (conductors) 
vegetation; greens, yellow, tans 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating/diminishing coarse to 
medium grain and density 


Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


S 
lo) o) 
© © 
wn wn 
Degree of 
Contrast 








Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south on Wyoming Highway 789 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape setting with VRM Class IV designation and associated with long duration 
views along Wyoming Highway 789. The proposed Project would be seen from a level view with 
structures and conductors skylined as it crosses through relatively flat terrain. Disturbance 
associated with construction access and tower pads would have weak contrast in the landform 
and vegetation elements of form, line, color, and texture as broken diagonal lines from the 
disturbance would be intermittently visible. The proposed structures and conductors would be 
visible directly adjacent to the road and would strongly contrast with existing structural elements 
of form, line, color, and texture as the structures and conductors would be visible above the 
horizon for a long duration as they parallel the highway. Please note the proposed Project would 
traverse an area of VRM Class Ill approximately 3 miles to the north. Views from Wyoming 
Highway 789, of the proposed Project traversing this area approximately 0.5 mile away from the 
highway, would be partially screened by terrain traveling northbound. Due to the short view 
duration of the potential Project traversing this area, approximately 3 miles on a high-speed 
travel route and the partial screening, the Project would be compliant with VRM Class III 
objectives. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project r 
Key Observation Point peed — See 
# 226 Interstate 80 (east of Sinclair) Range: 84W Bint 


Township: 21N 


ae 
eet Proposed. P 
ee BAY SS 


| 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Low, pyramidal to blocky Indistinct clumped, some stippled = [Thin repeating vertical 

areas 
Line Irregular, angular, diagonal, layered |Indistinct, diffuse, diagonal Vertical, horizontal, diagonal 
Color Dull and dark green, tans Browns, subtle grays 
Texture  |Fine to medium grain Fine grain, medium density 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


Bold, vertical, rhythmic; complex 
dee | 
n/a Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 

ii 


n/a Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/3/2013 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from Interstate 80, Wyoming 


Weak/moderate to moderate contrast would result form the construction and operation of the 
proposed Project in a focal landscape setting with VRM Class IV designation and associated with 
views from Interstate 80. The proposed Project would be located behind the adjacent ridge; 
therefore, the proposed Project would be mostly screened from view. Disturbance associated 
with construction access and tower pads as well as any right-of-way vegetation clearing would 
also be screened by the adjacent ridge. The proposed structures and conductors would be seen 
at approximately 0.75 mile and introduce moderate contrast as only the top portion of the 
structures would be visible, skylined over the ridge. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South Township: 20N / Proposed» 


Transmission Project / A Projecto 
Key Observation Point 


# 227 Wyoming Highway 71 Range: 88W sh 


ween 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Low, undulating Amorphous patches, curving strip, |n/a 

mottled 
Line Undulating, horizontal Curving and diagonal butt edges 
Color Tans, browns, grays (road) Variations of greens, golden 
pee 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical; complex 
pads) geometric/triangular 
(conductors) 


Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 


=< 
oO oO 
o 
wo 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/30/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from Wyoming Highway 71 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape associated with Wyoming Highway 71. Disturbance 
associated with construction access as well as vegetation clearing in the right-of-way would be 
mostly screened from view but where visible, would introduce curvilinear lines and geometric 
forms. The proposed structures and conductors would be viewed in a skylined condition from 
less than 0.5 mile away and would introduce strong contrast for structure elements of form, line, 
color, and texture into the landscape. Selective mitigation measure #9 (maximize span length) 
would be applied at the highway crossing to reduce the dominance of the transmission line 
structures within the view, however structure contrast would remain strong as the structures 
and conductors would still be seen in a skylined condition. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Energy Gateway South 


ae : Township: 
‘Transmission Project 


Key Observation Point 
# 228 Outlaw Trail Loop Scenic Range: 
Drive(WY HWY 789 S of I-80) 


VRM Class/VQO: 
IV 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Structures 


Form Gently rolling Low, amorphous and geometric Thin vertical 

patches 
Line Undulating horizontal, continuous | Diffuse and butt edges Vertical, weak horizontal 
Color Browns, tans, grays (road) Light browns, subtle gays, green 
pee o i = eis 


Landform/Water 
n/a 


eT Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 

n/a Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
(conductors) 

n/a Dull gray, transparent 


n/a Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 





View south from Wyoming Highway 789 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape with VRM Class IV designation and associated with 
Wyoming Highway 789. The proposed Project would be seen from a level view with structures 
and conductors skylined as it crosses through rolling terrain from a inferior viewing position. 
Earthwork associated with access road and tower pad construction as well as any right-of-way 
vegetation clearing would not be visible from this viewpoint because of topographic screening. 
The proposed structures and conductors would be seen along the horizon at 0.7 mile away and 
would introduce moderate/strong structure contrast. The span between structures at the 
crossing of the highway would be maximized (selective mitigation measure #9) to reduce their 
dominance on views from the highway and therefore, contrast would also be reduced. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/30/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 229 Wamsutter residential Range: 94W 


Township: 20N 


Section: 34 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Structures 
pyramidal vertical, low vertical and horizontal 
indistinguishable 

density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


n/a Thin vertical 


n/a Dull gray 
n/a Uniform repeating medium grain, 
sparse density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 






Landform/ 
Water oe Vegetation Structures 


5 
oO 
c Fe 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


Rm 
= 
ae | 
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EPG visual personnel 





Ce Bee 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/30/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from residence along Wamsutter-Crooks Gap Road in Wamsutter, Wyoming 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in a 
panoramic landscape setting with VRM Class III designation and associated with residences in 
Wamsutter, Wyoming. The proposed Project would be seen from a level view and intermittently 
screened in nearly flat terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access and tower pads 
would not be visible from this KOP. The proposed structures and conductors would be visible 
approximately 3 miles away and would have a weak contrast with existing structural elements as 
viewed from this location. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/3/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: White River Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 239 Dinosaur Diamond SB Range: 103W 
(Colorado St HWY 64) 


a Class/VQO: Section: 19 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


rolling, horizontal, geometric geometric patches geometric/triangular 
simple, curving concave (conductors) 
Fine to medium grain Repeating medium grain, sparse 
density 


Township: 3N 








Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


Vertical, rhythmic; 
geometric/triangular 

iE 
concave (conductors) 


n/a Dull gray, transparent 


n/a Repeating coarse to medium grain, 
medium density 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


5 
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aE 

Degree of 

Contrast 


Additional mitigating measures 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/3/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: White River Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 








View south from Colorado State Highway 64 


Weak/moderate to moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the 
proposed Project within a panoramic landscape setting with VRM Class III designation as viewed 
from Colorado State Highway 64. The proposed Project would cross through relatively flat terrain 
in askylined condition. Due to topographic screening in the rolling terrain, modifications to the 
landform and vegetation components of contrast would not be visible from this KOP. The Project 
structures and conductors would be visible at approximately 0.5 miles above the horizon and 
introduce moderate structure contrast. The proposed Project would parallel an existing 
transmission line, but the existing transmission line is backdropped and intermittently screened 
whereas the proposed Project would be viewed in a skylined condition. Selective mitigation 
measure #9 (maximize span length) would be applied at the highway crossing to reduce the 
visual dominance of the transmission line structures being located adjacent to the highway. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/2/2013 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South A) — 
Transmission Project PI S> ae Ad 
Key Observation Point { {Viewpoint & 
# 240 Colorado State Highway 64 Range: 101W 


Township: 2N 


Section: 33 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 
Form Bold, pyramidal/blocky with Amorphous patches, stippled areas |Rectangular, triangular 
Horizontal/diagonal bands 
Horizontal, diagonal Diffuse and butt edges Horizontal, diagonal 
Color Greens, grays, tans yellow Grays, white, browns 
Texture Fine to coarse grain Medium grain, sparse 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Geometric clearings for tower pad |Cleared portions for tower pads and |Vertical, rhythmic; 
and access access creating geometric geometric/triangular 
edges at clearings concave (conductors) 
fe Piiectonatarceamgfortower [een 
vegetation after clearing for tower 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating medium grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


S 
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© © 
* Pe 
Degree of 
Contrast 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/2/2013 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: White River Field Office 


Resource Area: 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 








View east from Colorado State Highway 64, east of Rangely Colorado 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in 
a panoramic landscape associated with Colorado State Highway 64 near Rangely, Colorado. The 
proposed Project would traverse dissected, sloping terrain in partially screened and skylined 
conditions. Construction access and tower pad disturbance would weakly contrast with existing 
landform characteristics since much of the associated disturbance would be screened from 
viewers along the highway. Weak contrast with existing vegetation patterns would occur where 
right-of-way clearing through pinyon-juniper vegetation would create geometric forms. 
Moderate structure contrast would be generated since the proposed Project would be viewed 
intermittently above the horizon. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/3/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Energy Gateway South Township: ‘i ae SFA 
ownship: 1N : — XO AL | 


‘Transmission Project aS 
Key Observation Point 1” oat Fy 
# 241 Dinosaur Diamond SB in Range: 101W 

Canyon Pintado NHD 


Section: 18 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 
Form Rugged, dissected, ridges and Patches and stippled areas Thin vertical, rectangular 

narrow valleys/drainages 
Texture {Medium to coarse grain Medium to coarse grain Fine grain, sparse density 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Form Geometric tower pads and access Cleared portions for tower pads and |Bold, vertical; complex 
access geometric/triangular 
Line Diagonal, horizontal Creating butt edge at clearing Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
concave (conductors) 
exture 





Color Contrasting tans from soil Light and dark greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 
disturbance for clearings 


T Medium grain Medium to coarse grain Repeating coarse to medium grain, 
medium density 


Degree of Contrast 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 
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No 


Degree of 
Contrast 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/3/2011 


BLM Field Office/National Forest: White River Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from Colorado State Route 139, Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway 


Strong contrast would result form the construction and operation of the proposed Project in an 
enclosed landscape setting with VRM Class III designation as viewed from the Dinosaur Diamond 
Scenic Byway near Rangely, Colorado. The proposed Project would cross rugged terrain ina 
skylined condition. Modifications to landform associated with construction access and tower pad 
earthwork would introduce moderate contrast to landform elements of form, line, color, and 
texture as thin contrasting diagonal lines would be introduced. Similarly, moderate contrast of 
vegetation elements of form, line, color, and texture would occur where geometric clearings 
produced by right-of-way clearing through pinyon-juniper would be visible. The proposed 
structures and conductors would be visible from 0.5 mile in a skylined condition which would 
introduce strong structure contrast. To reduce contrast, selective mitigation measures #3 
(minimize earthwork), #4 (minimize vegetation clearing), and #9 (maximize span length) would 
be applied to decrease contrast to the extent practicable. To further reduce contrast, the 
proposed Project could be located closer to the existing 138kV transmission line which would 
mostly screen views of the proposed Project from this location. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Township: 4S 


‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 242 Whiskey Creek residential Range: 104W 


oa Class/VQO: Section: 24 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 
Form Rugged, blocky, dissected, ridges Patches/clumped and stippled areas |n/a 

and narrow valleys/drainages 
Complex, diagonal, horizontal Diffuse edges 
Color Tans, grays, reds Light and dark greens, tans, yellow 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Geometric clearings for tower pads |Low geometric patches of Bold, vertical; complex 
Horizontal, diagonal Horizontal and diagonal butt and Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
fotensi dwn! ___itnseeagescetedatcleaings _[lemawon 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 








Does project design meet visual 


resource management objectives? 


No 
oO 
o 
S. 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast ? 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View west from Whiskey Creek Road, Colorado 


Moderate to moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the 
proposed Project within a partially enclosed landscape designated as VRM Class III and viewed 
from a residence in Whiskey Canyon. The proposed Project crosses moderately steep terrain and 
would be skylined as it crosses along the top of the ridge. Disturbance associated with 
construction access would introduce curvilinear lines and geometric forms that would be 
incongruent with existing landscape patterns. Due to the scattered vegetation within the right-of- 
way, contrast produced by vegetation clearing in the right-of-way would be weak. The proposed 
structures would be seen 0.3 mile away from an inferior viewing position. To reduce contrast, 
selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize ground disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation 
clearing) would be applied. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Grand Junction Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Township: 5S 


Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 243 Baxter Pass Road Range: 103W 


VRM Class/VQO: 


iV Section: 34 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 
Form Rugged, dissected, ridges and Patches and stippled areas n/a 

narrow valleys/drainages 
Texture {Medium to coarse grain Medium to coarse grain 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Vertical, rhythmic and diminishing; 
geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Tans, gray-green Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating/diminishing medium 
grain, medium density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


oO 
o 
wn 
Degree of 
Contrast 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


Line 


Color 


=] 
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EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Grand Junction Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southeast from Baxter Pass, Colorado 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting designated by the BLM as VRM Class IV viewed 
from Baxter Pass. The proposed Project traverses moderately steep to level terrain as it follows 
the drainage located below the viewpoint. Due to the superior viewer position, disturbance 
associated with construction road access would be visible and introduce curvilinear lines and 
geometric forms into the landscape. Vegetation clearing within the right-of-way would also 
introduce geometric forms, which would be incongruent with existing vegetation patterns. The 
proposed structures would be seen 1.2 miles away backdropped by the adjacent steep terrain. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Grand Junction Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


irae ; Township: 7S 
‘Transmission Project 


Key Observation Point 
# 244 Garfield County Road 201 Range: 104W 
(south of Baxter Pass) 


a Class/VQO: Section: 34 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 
Form Rugged, dissected, ridges and Patches and stippled areas n/a 

narrow valleys/drainages 
Texture |Medium to coarse grain Medium to coarse grain 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical; complex 
Pe  _ebpepedegdaier peace = 
Curvilinear, geometric Indistinct, regular, diffuse edge Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
eee ee eee | 
Fine grain Fine to medium grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 


Does project design meet visual 








resource management objectives? 


No 
oO 
o 
E 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast ? 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Grand Junction Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northeast from Garfield County Road 201, Colorado 


Moderate/strong to strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the 
proposed Project within an enclosed landscape setting with a VRM Class III designation along 
Garfield County Road 201. The proposed Project would cross steep terrain and would require 
construction access roads to be built on the sides of the canyon producing large areas of 
earthwork. Vegetation clearing in the right-of-way would mostly be screened by adjacent 
vegetation but where visible, would introduce geometric forms into the landscape. The proposed 
structures would be located directly adjacent to the road and due to this proximity, structures 
may be skylined. Through the application of selective mitigation measure #7, which would 
relocate the project into the valley floor, contrast generated by constructing access roads on 
steep terrain would be reduced. To further reduce contrast on views from this road, selective 
mitigation measures #3 (minimize ground disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation clearing) 
would be applied. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 245 Old U.S. Highway 6 (west of Range: 26E 
Mack) 


Township: 18S 


Section: 29 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


riparian corridor, geometric clearing 
adjacent to road 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular in riparian |Vertical, rhythmic and diminishing; 
corridor geometric/triangular 
corridor concave (conductors) 





eel Tans, gray-green Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine to medium grain Repeating/diminishing coarse to 
medium grain, medium density 


Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


Z, 
= oO 5 oO 
2 e| 3 
Degree of 
Contrast 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 


Re 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View west on Old U.S. Highway 6, Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in a panoramic landscape setting with VRM Class Ill designation and associated with long 
duration views from Old US Highway 6. The project would be viewed in a backdropped condition 
from a level to superior position as it traverses through gently sloped terrain. Disturbance 
associated with construction access and tower pads would have weak contrast with landform 
and vegetation due to the rolling terrain and low-growing vegetation. The proposed structures 
and conductors would be visible at approximately 0.5 mile and would produce a 
moderate/strong contrast with structural elements in this natural landscape setting. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project Proposed 
Key Observation Point Project ‘ 
# 246 Interstate 70 (east of Range: 24E , ping 
Thompson Springs) & 


Township: 20S 


Section: 21 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 





Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical, rhythmic and 
pads) diminishing; complex 
concave (conductors) 


Fine grain Repeating/diminishing coarse to 
medium grain and density 





Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


S 
oO oO 
© © 
wn wn 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from Interstate 70, Utah 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape setting with VRM Class Ill designation and associated with viewers 
traveling along I-70. Motorists would have long duration views of the proposed Project as it 
parallels the interstate through flat terrain in a skylined condition. Disturbance associated with 
construction access and tower pads would weakly contrast with existing landform and vegetation 
elements of form, line, color, and texture due to the flat terrain and low-growing vegetation. The 
proposed structures and conductors would be visible at approximately a 0.5 mile and would have 
strong contrast with structure elements of form, line, color, and texture. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Energy Gateway South 

‘Transmission Project 

Key Observation Point 

# 251 U.S. Highway 40 (east of Range: 89W 
Craig) 


VRM Class/VQO: 
n/a 


Township: 7N 


Section: 32 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


and low geometric patches 
horizontal edge 
road) 
Fine to medium grain Fine to coarse, dense 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Geometric clearing for tower pad Geometric patch at clearing of Bold, vertical; complex 
reestablished low vegetation geometric/triangular 
(conductors) 


i: oo — 
Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 


=< 
oO oO 
o 
wy 
Degree of 
Contrast 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View west from U.S. Highway 40, Colorado 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in a panoramic/feature landscape setting associated with U.S. Highway 40 and the Yampa 
River Valley, east of Craig, Colorado. The proposed Project would be seen from an inferior 
position with the structures and conductors skylined as the proposed Project crosses over a 
ridge and continues down into the valley. Disturbance associated with construction access and 
tower pads would have weak/moderate contrast with existing landform characteristics. Contrast 
with existing vegetation elements of form, line, color, and texture would be weak. The proposed 
structures and conductors would be visible at approximately a 0.5 mile and would have strong 
contrast with structure elements of form, line, color, and texture as structures and conductors 
would be seen in a prominent, skylined position. To reduce contrast, selective mitigation 
measure #3 (minimize ground disturbance) would be applied to limit earthwork efforts on the 
ridge to the extent practicable. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 252 Colorado State Highway 318 Range: 97/W 
(west of Maybell) 


Township: 7N 


Section: 4 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Rounded, moderate to steep slopes |Amorphous patches and stippled n/a 
areas 
Line Undulating horizontal Indistinct to weak diffuse edges 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Geometric clearings for tower pad |Cleared portions for tower pads and |Vertical; complex 
and access access creating geometric geometric/triangular 
edges at clearings (conductors) 
re Piectonaterceamgfortower [eee 
vegetation after clearing for tower 
Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


S 
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© © 
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Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 





Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





Penk : 
View west from Colorado State Highway 318 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within a panoramic landscape associated with Colorado State Highway 318. The proposed 
Project would cross rolling terrain in partially screened and backdropped conditions from a 
slightly superior view. Construction access and tower pad earthwork would introduce weak 
contrast to landform and vegetation. The proposed structures and conductors would cross the 
road perpendicular approximately 0.5 mile and would introduce moderate structure contrast 
into the landscape for structure elements of form, line, color and texture into this natural 
landscape setting. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 254 U.S. Highway 40 (east of Range: 100W 
Dinosaur) 


Township: 3N 


Proposed. 
Project- 


Section: 


Rolling, low relief, concave Amorphous patches, stippled in Vertical, rhythmic; complex 
Form fete berceicne aceon (pometterangiar 
curving, straight concave (conductors) 
density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Thin continuous diagonal and Thin continuous strip of low Bold, vertical, rhythmic; complex 
Diagonal butt edge created at Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


s 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 
oO 


© 
=~ 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/3/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: White River Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northeast from U.S. Highway 40, Colorado 


Weak/moderate to moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the 
proposed Project within a panoramic landscape setting with VRM Class III designation and 
associated with U.S. Highway 40 east of Massadona, Colorado. The proposed Project would be 
seen from a level view with the top portions of structures and conductors skylined as it crosses 
through rolling terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access and tower pads would 
have weak contrast in the landform and vegetation elements of form, line, color, and texture as 
broken diagonal lines from the disturbance would be visible through the rolling terrain. The 
proposed structures and conductors would be visible at 0.3 mile, which would have a 
moderate/strong contrast with existing structural elements visible in this landscape including 
two existing transmission lines. The existing transmission lines are located approximately 1,500 
feet further away from this viewpoint than the proposed Project. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 


Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 


Township: 20S 


2 


Proposed 


a, Project 


Miewpoint 
do By 


a 


# 255 Mexican Mountain WSA Range: 13E 


Section: 25 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Rugged, complex, rolling Indistinct, patches, stippled 

Line Horizontal, diagonal, angular, Indistinct Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
undulating concave (conductors) 

Pee me ee a 

Texture  |Fine to medium grain, striated Medium grain, uneven random Repeating medium grain, medium 

density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Tans, reds, lighter colored soils Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 


Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain, 
medium density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 


oO 
oO oO oO 
© © © 
wy a a 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 
Additional mitigating measures 


Line 


Color 


=] 
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EPG visual personnel 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/12/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from boundary of Mexican Mountain Wilderness Study Area, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting designated by the BLM as VRM Class III viewed 
from the Mexican Mountain Wilderness Study Area. The proposed Project traverses rolling 
terrain and would be backdropped by the adjacent landforms. Disturbance associated with 
construction access would be partially screened by terrain but where visible, would introduce a 
weak/moderate contrast with existing landforms due to the curvilinear forms generated by road 
construction. Due to the sparse, low-growing vegetation present in this landscape, there would 
be a weak contrast with existing vegetation patterns. The proposed structures would be seen at 
approximately 0.5 mile viewed beyond an existing transmission line and would introduce 
weak/moderate structure contrast. To reduce contrast, selective mitigation measure #3 
(minimize ground disturbance) would be applied to limit the visual influence of construction 
access roads. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Energy Gateway South Township: 15S Se sas Proposed 


‘Transmission Project = 
“wr 


Key Observation Point 
# 256 Dinosaur Diamond SB (US 6 E__| Range: 11E 
of Wellington) 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Terraced, rolling, level Amorphous patches and stippled Moderately tall, vertical, geometric, 
areas screened 
Line Bold, horizontal, diagonal Diffuse edges Angular, concave, horizontal 
roa a i nouns ale ° a ad 
Texture Fine to medium grain Fine to medium grain Fine grain, sparse density, matted, 
uniform, ordered 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic and diminishing; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 





Light tans, browns Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating/diminishing coarse to 
medium grain, medium density 


Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


Z, 
= lo) 5 lo) 
2 2/3 
Degree of 
Contrast 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/23/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View east from Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (U.S. Highway 6), Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project, 
within an enclosed landscape setting designated as VRM Class III and viewed from U.S. Highway 
6. Disturbance associated with construction access would introduce a weak/moderate landscape 
contrast as roads would likely be constructed down the slope of the plateau. Weak contrast with 
existing vegetative patterns is anticipated after right-of-way vegetation clearing due to the low- 
growing, scattered vegetation which would be minimally modified. The proposed structures 
would be visible at approximately 0.5 mile and would introduce strong contrast as views of the 
existing 138kV are mostly screened by topography. Selective mitigation measure #9 (maximize 
span length) would reduce contrast in this area by limiting the number of proposed structures 
visible from this viewpoint and bring the proposed Project into compliance with VRM Class III. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/5/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 257 Dispersed residences east of Range: 11E 
Wellington 


Township: 15S 


Section: 


FG: Flat, horizontal FG: Low amorphous to geometric Low, geometric 
MG: Simple, bold, horizontal, MG: Diffuse edges 
MG: Light tans, browns MG: Greens, tans 
MG: Fine to medium grain MG: Medium grain 
n/a 


Vertical, rhythmic and diminishing; 
geometric/triangular 

Es 
concave (conductors) 


Landform/Water 


n/a Dull gray, transparent 
n/a Repeating/diminishing medium 
grain, medium density 


Does project design meet visual 


Landform/ resource management objectives? 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


7 Yes 
oO ‘©: 
2) 5 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast ? 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/5/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southeast from residences east of Wellington along U.S. Highway 6, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class III and viewed from 
residences along U.S. Highway 6. The proposed Project crosses rolling terrain and the structures 
would be skylined along the distant ridge. Disturbance associated with construction access and 
right-of-way clearing would be screened by topography, therefore these disturbances would not 
be visible from the KOP. The proposed structures would be seen approximately 1.5 miles away 
partially skylined. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/3/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Township: 13S —— AR 


‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 258 Martin residential Range: 9E 


Section: 13 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Undulating, horizontal, bold Few, stippled, amorphous patches |Vertical, geometric 
vertical, rugged 
Line Curving, vertical, diagonal, angular |Weak diffuse, indistinct, broken Vertical, concave, horizontal 
Color Tans, browns, grays Dark greens, tans, gray-greens 
Texture Banded, course grain Fine to medium grain, Medium grain, dense 
uneven/random 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Stippled vegetation Bold, vertical; complex 
geometric/triangular 
(conductors) 


Tans, browns, grays Tans, gray-greens Dull gray, transparent 
Fine textured Fine to medium grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 
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wo 
Degree of 
Contrast 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View west from residences in Martin, Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in 
an enclosed landscape setting as viewed from residences in Martin, Utah toward land designated 
as VRM Class III. The proposed Project would cross moderately steep terrain and would be 
backdropped by adjacent terrain as viewed from an inferior position. Disturbance associated 
with the construction of access roads as well as clearing of vegetation within the right-of-way 
would introduce additional geometric forms into the landscape. The proposed structures would 
be seen at approximately 0.25 mile in context with an existing 138kV transmission line. The 
proposed structures would introduce moderate structure contrast and these structures would 
begin to dominate the landscape character due to the relative scale of the proposed Project. To 
reduce contrast associated with the construction of access roads and tower pads, selective 
mitigation measure #3 (minimize ground disturbance) would be applied. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Township: 


Transmission Project 

Key Observation Point 

# 259 Energy Loop Scenic Byway Range: 
(Utah State Route 96) 


VRM Class/VQO: Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Diagonal, bold, rounded Vertical, complex, pyramidal, 
amorphous 

Curving, angular, continuous Flowing, complex, irregular, butt 
edge 
variation 

Medium to coarse grain Coarse, stippled, scattered 


Landform/Water 
n/a 


eT Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 

n/a Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
(conductors) 

n/a Dull gray, transparent 


n/a Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





7 


View south from Energy Loop Scenic Byway (Utah State Route 96), Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within an enclosed landscape setting as viewed from the Energy Loop Scenic Byway. The 
proposed Project would cross steep terrain and would be partially backdropped by adjacent 
terrain. Construction access roads and right-of-way vegetation clearing would be screened by 
existing vegetation and topography from this KOP. The proposed structures would be located 
approximately 0.5 mile away with most of the structures screened by topography and 
vegetation, but where visible, these structures would introduce a moderate/strong structure 
contrast. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 260 Energy Loop Scenic Byway Range: 5E 
(Utah State Route 31) 


VRM Class/V Qo: Section: 27 
Partial Retention 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


amorphous 
seasonal variation 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Bold, vertical, rhythmic; complex 
geometric/triangular 


Township: 13S 








Curvilinear, geometric Angular, bold, butt edge Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
concave (conductors) 
oe = — - i iil 


Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from Energy Loop Scenic Byway (Utah State Route 31), Utah 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
an enclosed landscape setting designated by the Manti-La Sal National Forest as a partial 
retention VQO. The proposed Project would cross steep terrain and would be partially 
backdropped by the canyon walls. Construction access along the steep canyon slopes would 
generate a moderate/strong contrast with the existing landforms. The geometric form created by 
right-of-way vegetation clearing would produce a moderate/strong contrast with existing 
vegetation patterns. The proposed structures would be seen at approximately 0.3 mile away and 
introduce a strong structure contrast into the landscape. Selective mitigation measures #3 
(minimize ground disturbance), #4 (minimize vegetation clearing), and #9 (maximize span length) 
would be applied to reduce contrast. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 261 Fairview residential Range: 4E 


Township: 14S 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


stippled areas 

eS eee 
edges 

Texture [Medium to fine grain Medium grain 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Thin, vertical 
Geometric, curvilinear Angular, butt edge Thin, vertical; thin/weak concave 
(conductors) 


Fine grain Fine to medium grain Uniform repeating medium grain, 
sparse density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


5 
lo) 

2 2/3 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
n 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Richfield Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northeast from 100 East adjacent to residences in Fairview, Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within an enclosed landscape setting as viewed from Fairview, Utah. The proposed Project 
crosses steep terrain and would be backdropped by adjacent terrain. Disturbance associated 
with construction access and vegetation clearing in the right-of-way would be visible across the 
side of the mountain. These disturbances would introduce moderate to moderate/strong 
landscape contrast as a result of the geometric forms created by these activities. The proposed 
structures would be viewed from an inferior viewing position approximately 2 miles away which 
would introduce a weak/moderate structure contrast because of the distance between the 
proposed Project and this viewpoint. Selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize ground 
disturbance) and 4 (minimize vegetation clearing) would reduce landscape contrast generated by 
the proposed Project. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Richfield Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South Township: 15S 


Transmission Project 

Key Observation Point 

# 262 Dispersed residences east of Range: 4E 
Mount Pleasant 


VRM Class/VQO: Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


rolling areas 

FG: Continuous, horizontal, simple |FG: Indistinct, weak diffuse edges Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
BG: Diagonal, undulating BG: Butt edges, complex concave (conductors) 

FG: Tans (not visible) FG: Sage greens, tans Brown 

BG: Tans (not visible) and grays BG: Light and dark greens, seasonal 

FG: Fine grain FG: Fine to medium grain Fine grain, medium density, 
BG: Moderate to coarse grain BG: Moderate to coarse grain ordered 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Bold, vertical, rhythmic; complex 
geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Fine to medium grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Richfield Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southeast from residence east of Mount Pleasant, Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within a panoramic landscape setting as viewed from residences east of Mount Pleasant. The 
proposed Project crosses flat to moderately steep terrain and would be backdropped by adjacent 
terrain. Disturbances associated with construction access roads and tower pads would introduce 
geometric forms incongruent with the existing landscape character. Right-of-way vegetation 
clearing would create a bold, geometric form that would be similar to the cleared right-of-way 
for the existing 345kV transmission line. The proposed structures would be seen on the Wasatch 
Plateau 1.7 miles away but would be seen at approximately 0.25 mile in the adjacent valley 
landscape from a level to an inferior viewing position in context with an existing 345kV 
transmission line. Selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize cut and fill) and #4 (minimize tree 
clearing) would reduce contrast produced by the proposed Project. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Richfield Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 263 Mount Pleasant residential Range: 4E 


Township: 14S 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 34 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Level to slightly rolling, prominent —|Low grassland, moderately tall trees |Rectangular, geometric 
Wasatch Plateau in the background 

ea a ae 

Paes a _ ee — 

Texture Fine to medium grain Medium to coarse grain, dense 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


Vertical, rhythmic; 
geometric/triangular 

iE 
concave (conductors) 


n/a Dull gray, transparent 
n/a Repeating medium grain, medium 
density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 






n/a 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


a 

oO oO 
B| 3 

Degree of 

Contrast 


Additional mitigating measures 


sJUQW9]F 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Richfield Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from residences along 500 North in Mount Pleasant, Utah 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in a 
partially enclosed landscape setting from residences within Mount Pleasant, Utah. The proposed 
Project would cross relatively flat to slightly rolling terrain and where visible, would be 
backdropped by adjacent terrain. Disturbances associated with construction of access roads and 
clearing of vegetation within the right-of-way would not be visible from this KOP due to 
topographic and structural screening. The proposed structures would be located 1.2 miles away 
from this viewpoint and would be mostly screened from view. Where visible, the proposed 
structures would introduce a weak/moderate structure contrast into the landscape. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/12/2009 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 264 Big Hollow WMA Destination | Range: 3E 
Route 


Vea Class/VQO: Section: 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Township: 14S 





stippled areas along ridges 
concave (conductors) 
matted, uniform, ordered 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Vertical, rhythmic; 
geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 





Tans, light browns Tans, gray-green Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating/diminishing coarse to 
medium grain, medium density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/12/2009 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Richfield Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View east from Big Hollow Road, Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within an enclosed landscape setting designated as VRM Class III as viewed from Big Hollow 
Road. The proposed Project would cross moderately steep terrain and would include right-of- 
way clearing through pinyon-juniper vegetation which would introduce additional geometric 
forms similar to the existing transmission line corridor. Construction access would produce 
curvilinear lines consistent with the existing transmission line access roads. The proposed 
structures would be seen at approximately 0.75 mile and would produce a weak/moderate 
structure contrast due to the adjacent existing 345kV and 138kV transmission lines. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 265 Interstate 15 (Nephi) Range: 1E 


Township: 12S 


Proposed 
* Project 


ere Class/VQO: Section: 28 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Fine to medium grain Medium grain 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Bold, vertical, rhythmic and 
diminishing; complex 





Curvilinear, geometric Bold, butt edge Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
concave (conductors) 
oe — = — - 7 — 


Fine grain Fine grain Repeating/diminishing coarse to 
medium grain and density 





Degree of Contrast 
Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 


oO 
5 
oO oO 
=) 
2 2/3 
Degree of 
Contrast 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


Form 
Line 


a 
=e 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/26/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Fillmore Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southeast from Interstate 15 adjacent to Nephi, Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within a panoramic landscape setting as viewed from Interstate 15. The proposed Project crosses 
moderately steep terrain and would be skylined as it crosses the foothills. Disturbance associated 
with construction access would generate a weak/moderate contrast with existing landforms 
through the addition of geometric and curvilinear lines. The geometric form created by right-of- 
way vegetation clearing would produce a moderate level of landscape contrast. The proposed 
structures would be seen 0.3 mile away in an area with several existing transmission lines. Due to 
the proximity of the proposed Project to this viewpoint and the existing transmission lines, a 
moderate level of structure contrast was assessed. Selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize 
ground disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation clearing) would reduce landscape contrast 
produced by the proposed Project on the steep, pinyon-juniper foothills. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/26/2012 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Township: 9S 


‘Transmission Project 

Key Observation Point 

# 266 U.S. Highway 6 (Spanish Fork | Range: 4E 
Canyon) 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 27 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Bold, prominent, rugged Amorphous patches, stippled areas _ |Vertical, thin, triangular 

Line Diagonal, undulating, bold Complex, butt and diffuse edges Vertical/diagonal; thin/weak 
concave (conductors) 

Texture |Medium to coarse grain Medium to coarse grain Medium grain, medium to sparse 

density 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Vertical, thin, triangular 

Curvilinear, geometric Angular, butt edge Vertical/diagonal; thin/weak 
concave (conductors) 

— - 7 — 

Fine grain Fine to medium grain Medium grain, medium to sparse 
density 


Does project design meet visual 





resource management objectives? 


n/a 
oO oO 
© ja) 
nv a 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast ? 


|| | 
|| | 
|| 
Eo FL EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/26/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Salt Lake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southeast on U.S. Highway 6 in Spanish Fork Canyon, Utah 


Weak/moderate to moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the 
proposed Project within a panoramic landscape setting as viewed from U.S. Highway 6. The 
proposed Project crosses steep terrain and would be skylined along the top of the ridge adjacent 
to an existing 345kV transmission line. Disturbance associated with the construction of an access 
road would introduce additional curvilinear lines into the existing landscape. Vegetation clearing 
in the right-of-way would produce additional geometric vegetation forms with angular, butt 
edges. The proposed structures would be seen at approximately 1.5 miles in context with an 
existing transmission line. Selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize ground disturbance) and 
#4 (minimize vegetation clearing) would reduce landscape contrast produced by the proposed 
Project. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/30/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 267 Battle Flats Recreation Area Range: 10W 
(Strawberry Reservoir) 


VRM Class/VQO: 
n/a 


Township: 4S 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


patches 
(conductors) 
seasonal variety 


Texture |Medium grain Medium to coarse grain Uniform repeating medium grain, 
sparse density 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Thin, vertical 
; 





Curvilinear, geometric Bold, butt edge Thin, vertical; thin/weak concave 
(conductors) 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform repeating medium grain, 
sparse density 





Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 


oO 
oO oO 
o 
wo 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


Form 
Line 


a 
em 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/30/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Uinta National Forest 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southeast from Battle Flats Recreation Area, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting as viewed from the Battle Flats Recreation Area. 
The proposed Project crosses steep terrain and would be mostly backdropped by adjacent 
terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access would introduce additional curvilinear 
lines and geometric forms into the landscape. Vegetation clearing within the right-of-way would 
produce a geometric shape and a butt edge with existing vegetation outside of the right-of-way. 
The proposed structures would be seen approximately 2 miles away with intermittent views of 
the adjacent existing 345kV transmission line. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/30/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 268 U.S. Highway 40 Pullout (west | Range: OW 
of Fruitland) ' 
© Propose ye 


VRM Class/VQO: a, - 
oe Section: 22 Sy ~~) Project's em 


Township: 3S 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 
patches geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 
seasonal variety 
Medium to coarse grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Geometric tower pads and access |Geometric clearings with Bold, vertical, rhythmic; complex 
through moderately steep slope reestablished low vegetation geometric/triangular 
created at clearing concave (conductors) 


Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


S. 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
n 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/30/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from overlook along U.S. Highway 40 in Fruitland, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a partially enclosed landscape setting as viewed from the U.S. Highway 40 pullout 
west of Fruitland. The proposed Project crosses steep terrain and would be mostly backdropped 
by adjacent terrain, except for the towers located on the ridgeline. Disturbance associated with 
construction access would introduce curvilinear lines and geometric forms consistent with access 
roads for the adjacent 345kV transmission line. Vegetation clearing in the right-of-way would 
produce a geometric form with butt edges 

which would contrast with existing vegetation patterns. The proposed structures would be seen 
at approximately 0.5 mile from an inferior viewing position in context with an existing 345kV 
transmission line with similar form, line, color, and texture components. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


9/30/2011 
Vernal Field Office 


Date: 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: 
Resource Area: 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 


# 269 Fruitland residential 


Township: 3S 


ye 1 Viewpoint 
Nee Re 


Range: OW 


*Proposed)» 


Seo hae 
VRM Class/VQO: 33 the y- f ee 


n/a 


Section: e 


a(S -. 
‘ 
aw “ . 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


areas geometric 
continuous concave (conductors) 
Fine to medium grain 


Repeating/diminishing coarse to 
medium grain, medium density 


Fine to medium grain 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic and diminishing; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 
Repeating/diminishing coarse to 
medium grain, medium density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Fine grain Fine grain 







Features 


s 


Degree of 


Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 


| 
| 
| 
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Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 





n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


oO 
© 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/30/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View east from residences in Fruitland, Utah 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in a 
panoramic landscape setting as viewed from residences in Fruitland. The proposed Project would 
traverse mostly level terrain and be viewed from a superior viewing position. As a result of this 
viewing position, ground disturbance associated with the construction of access roads and tower 
pads would be more apparent but would be consistent with existing landforms modifications; 
therefore, contrast with landforms was evaluated to be weak. Due to the low-growing vegetation 
located in the proposed right-of-way, vegetation clearing would be minimal and when 
revegetated, a weak contrast with existing vegetative patterns would occur. The proposed 
structures would be seen at approximately 0.5 mile behind an existing 345kV transmission line 
with similar design characteristics. Due to the dominance of the existing transmission line, 
structure contrast was assessed to be at a low level. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point = a 
# 270 Starvation Reservoir Range: 5W 2 Proposedac' é) 47 
NIG Project’ oe “Viewpoint Fe | 
WHFS Sos Zvi 


hee Class/VQO: Secticas o8 ae! = 2 ff ee Sas 


Township: 3S 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Horizontal, angular Amorphous patches, stippled areas Vertical, geometric, cylindrical 
Line Horizontal, diagonal, parallel Diffuse to bold edges from juniper [Vertical 

stands 
Color Tans, reds, blues Light tan (grasses), dark green Reflective, gray, tans 

(juniper) 


Texture [Fine to medium texture Medium grain, uneven/random Uniform repeating medium grain, 
medium density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Thin, vertical 
pads) 
(conductors) 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform repeating medium grain, 
sparse density 







Features 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


s 


Degree of 


Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 
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Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


| 
| 
| 
| 





n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


oO 
© 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from Mountain View Campground in Starvation State Park, Utah 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape setting as viewed from the Starvation State Park. The proposed Project 
crosses flat to gently rolling terrain and would be backdropped by adjacent terrain. Disturbance 
associated with the construction of access roads as well as vegetation clearing in the right-of-way 
would be mostly screened. In locations where these project features would be visible, they 
would introduce weak horizontal lines and geometric forms. The proposed structures would be 
seen at approximately 2.5 miles from a level to slightly inferior viewing position in context with 
an existing 345kV transmission line, therefore, structure was assessed at a weak level. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project ‘ 4 
Key Observation Point 
# 271 Bridgeland residential Range: 3W 


Township: 4S “ : S . DUCHESHXE 


Proposed 


: f q Project ™ 
ae Class/VQO: Seedca: 4 e rojec =: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


vegetation and agricultural fields (conductors) 
sage greens, medium greens) and 
Fine grain Fine to medium grain 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical; complex 

re ee eee | 
Curvilinear, geometric Indistinct, broken, regular Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
eee ere dew 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 








Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


= 
a 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


Re 
an a 
ee 
=e 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 


Resource Area: 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southeast from East River Road adjacent to residences in Bridgeland, UT 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within a panoramic landscape setting. The proposed Project crosses flat terrain and would be 
partially screened by vegetation. Views of disturbance associated with construction access and 
right-of-way vegetation clearing would be mostly screened but where visible, would introduce 
curvilinear lines and geometric forms into the landscape. The proposed structures would be seen 
at approximately 0.25 mile and in context with an existing 138kV transmission line. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Township: 10S PSs Ae hn 
A is ie 9 


Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
. . . in? ‘LP 
Key Observation Point ol? ¥ A j 
# 272 Sand Wash North Destination Range: 17E 2 Viewpoiit 
Route 


VRM Class/VQO: 


iV Section: 29 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


stippled areas 
shrubland and grasslands 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical, rhythmic; complex 
ee eee | 
Geometric, curvilinear Indistinct, broken, regular Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
ne er eo ernment | 


Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 





>= . 


View southwest from Sand Wash Road, Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in a panoramic landscape setting with VRM Class IV land and associated with Sand Wash 
Road which provides access to North Desolation Canyon. The proposed Project would be viewed 
from a level position as it crosses rolling terrain in a skylined condition. Disturbance to existing 
landform and vegetation characteristics, associated with construction of access roads and tower 
pads, would not be visible from this viewpoint. The proposed structures and conductors would 
be seen at approximately 0.5 mile and would strongly contrast with existing structural elements 
of form, line, color, and texture. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 273 Nine Mile Canyon Scenic Range: 15E 
Backway 


Township: 11S 


Section: 


Landform/Water 


Foam: | ee reunese vee? oe eT 


Light tan (grasses), dark green n/a 
(juniper) 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Bold, vertical; complex 
geometric/triangular 
(conductors) 


Fine to medium grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


n/a 
Continuous, horizontal, angular Diffuse edges, continuous 
/a 





Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


S 
lo) o) 
© © 
wn wn 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 


Re 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from Nine Mile Canyon Scenic Backway, Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within an enclosed landscape setting as viewed from the Nine Mile Canyon Scenic 
Backway through lands designated as VRM Class III. The proposed Project would cross rolling 
terrain and would be skylined from an inferior viewing position. Disturbance associated with the 
construction access roads and right-of-way vegetation clearing would be mostly screened by 
topography. The proposed structures would be seen at 0.5 mile and would introduce a strong 
structure contrast in the landscape. To reduce contrast on views along this scenic road, selective 
mitigation measure #9 (maximize span length) would be applied to limit dominance of 
transmission structures being located adjacent to the road. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Township: 12S 


Transmission Project 

Key Observation Point 

# 274 Indian Canyon Scenic Byway Range: 10E 
(U.S. Highway 191) 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 21 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Vertical, prominent, v-shaped Amorphous patches, pyramidal 

Line Bold, diagonal, rugged Irregular, broken, vertical, butt edge |Vertical, concave/horizontal 
(existing right-of-way) 

ania Pe i ~ — — 

Texture Medium grain Ordered, fine grain, medium density 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal, geometric pads Geometric, rectangular Bold, vertical; complex 
for towers, blocky geometric/triangular 





Curvilinear, geometric Angular, bold, butt edge Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
concave (conductors) 

a - i cial 

Fine to medium grain Fine grained Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northeast from Indian Canyon Scenic Byway (U.S. Highway 191), Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in an enclosed landscape setting viewed from the Indian Canyon Scenic Byway. The 
proposed Project would cross steep terrain and would be predominately backdropped by the 
adjacent terrain from an inferior viewer position except where the distant ridge would be 
traversed. In this area, structures would be skylined in a manner similar to the existing 138kV 
transmission line. Disturbances associated with construction access roads and right-of-way 
vegetation clearing would introduce additional geometric forms into the landscape generating a 
moderate/strong level of contrast. The proposed structures would be seen approximately 0.5 
mile away in context with a smaller 138kV transmission line. Selective mitigation measures #3 
(minimize ground disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation clearing) would be applied to reduce 
landscape contrast generated by the proposed Project. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 275 Overland Historic Trail Range: 94W 


a Class/VQO: Section: 21 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Township: 17N 





Form Gently rolling to flat, level Low, amorphous patches Cylindrical, low 

Line Undulating horizontal, continuous — |Irregular, diffuse, indistinguishable |Short vertical and horizontal 
to butt edge (at road) 

Color Browns, tans, grays (road) Greens, tans, yellows Dark, dull green, tans 

Texture Fine to medium grain Fine grain, sparse density 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Geometric/horizontal clearings for |Geometric portions for tower pads _|Bold, vertical; complex 

Undulating horizontal Creating butt edge at clearing Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
ee eee | 
Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 


Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


Z, 
= lo) 5 lo) 
2 2/3 
Degree of 
Contrast 








Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View east from Eureka Headquarters Road (adjacent to Overland Historic Trail), Wyoming 





Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within a panoramic landscape setting with VRM Class II| designation and associated with the 
Overland Historic Trail along Eureka Headquarters Road. The proposed Project would be seen 
from a level position as is it crosses relatively flat terrain in a skylined condition. Disturbance 
associated with construction access and tower pads would have weak contrast with landform 
and vegetation elements of form, line, color, and texture. The proposed structures and 
conductors would be visible at approximately 1 mile and would introduce a moderate/strong 
structure contrast. To reduce contrast, selective mitigation measure #9 (maximize span length) 
would be applied to limit dominance of transmission structures being located adjacent to the 
trail/road and bring the proposed Project into compliance with the definition of a VRM Class III 
objective. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/3/2013 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South Township: 13N 


‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 276 Cherokee Historic Trail Range: 94W 


Section: 31 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 
Form Low, rolling Indistinct, amorphous and n/a 

geometric patches, some stippled 
Undulating, layered, horizontal Indistinct, diffuse and butt edges 
Texture [Fine grain Fine to medium grain 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 


Landform/Water 





diagonal edges at clearings concave (conductors) 
a ee 
remaining/reseeded vegetation 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain, 
medium density 


Does project design meet visual 


Low, rolling Geometric, horizontal cleared Vertical, rhythmic; 
portions for tower pads and access |geometric/triangular 


Landform/ resource management objectives? 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= No 
© 


@ 
ny 
; Additional mitigating measures 


a 
ee 


oO 
oO 
o 
wo 
Degree of 
Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/3/2013 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southeast towards Cherokee Historic Trail through the Cherokee Basin, Wyoming 


Moderate/strong contrast would result form the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in an panoramic landscape setting with VRM Class III designation and viewed from the 
Cherokee Historic Trail. The proposed Project would cross varying terrain in a partially screened 
to skylined conditions. Disturbance to landform and vegetation associated with construction 
access and tower pad earthwork would have moderate contrast with landform elements of form 
and line with weak contrast for color and texture as thin contrasting diagonal lines would be 
introduced. The Project structures and conductors would be visible at 1 mile above the horizon 
and introduce strong contrast for structure elements of form and line with moderate contrast for 
color and texture. To reduce contrast, selective mitigation measure #3 (minimize ground 
disturbance) would be applied to minimizing slope cut and fill in the rolling terrain seen from this 
KOP; however, moderate/strong structure contrast would remain because of the skylined 
structures and conductors. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/23/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 279 Old Spanish National Historic Range: 20E 
Trail (near Thompson Springs) 


Township: 21S 


Section: 26 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 


Form Flat, smooth, prominent Book Cliffs |Short, patchy Vertical, regular 
in background 
Line Angular, broken, diffuse edges Vertical, horizontal 
ae er _ oe " 
Texture  |Fine grain Even, fine grain Fine textured, medium density, 
ordered 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain, 
medium density 








Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


Z, 
= lo) 5 lo) 
2 2/3 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/23/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from two-track road east of Thompson Springs at crossing of Old Spanish Trail, Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within a panoramic landscape setting as viewed from the Old Spanish National Historic Trail 
toward lands designated as VRM Class Ill. The proposed Project would cross level to rolling 
terrain and would be mostly backdropped by the Book Cliffs. Disturbance associated with the 
construction of access roads and right-of-way vegetation clearing would be intermittently 
screened by the raised railroad bed. Where visible, these disturbances would generate a weak 
landscape contrast. The proposed structures would be seen at approximately 0.7 mile from a 
level viewing position. The raised railroad bed and associated telegraph poles have introduced 
structural elements into the landscape, therefore the proposed Project would produce a 
moderate/strong structure contrast from this viewpoint. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/30/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 281 Rawlins to Baggs Historic Trail | Range: 88W 


Township: 21N 


Section: 34 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


pyramidal, concave sloping 
indistinguishable to butt edge (at 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 





Geometric clearing cut into slope Cleared geometric portions for Bold, vertical, rhythmic; complex 
for tower pad(s) and access tower pads and access geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 
disturbance/exposure for clearings |vegetation, greens, tans, yellows 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 





Degree of Contrast 
Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


oO 
oO 
© © 
* Pe 
Degree of 
Contrast 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 


Form 
Line 


a 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/30/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from Twenty Mile Road, Wyoming 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in a focal/panoramic landscape setting associated with views from Twenty Mile Road and 
the Rawlins to Baggs Historic Trail. The proposed Project would be seen from an inferior to level 
viewing position as it crosses through varying sloped terrain in a skylined condition. Disturbance 
associated with construction access and tower pads would have weak/moderate contrast with 
existing landform and vegetation elements. The structures and conductors would be seen at 
approximately 0.5 mile and would have strong contrast with structure elements of form, line, 
color, and texture as portions of structures and conductors would be skylined above horizon in 
this natural landscape setting. To reduce contrast, selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize 
ground disturbance) and #9 (maximize span length) would be applied. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South Township: 215 


Transmission Project 

Key Observation Point 

# 282 I-70 Thompson Welcome Range: 20E 
Center (Dinosaur Diamond SB) 


Section: 26 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 
Form Moderate slopes, plateaus, level Indistinct, patches, stippled n/a 
Book Cliffs prominent in background 
Horizontal, broken diagonal Indistinct, irregular 
oe 
Texture [Fine to medium grain Medium grain, sparse/even 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 


Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, thin, triangular 
pads) 
concave (conductors) 


Fine grain Uniform medium grain, medium to 
sparse density 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


S 
oO 
© © 
* Pe 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northeast from Thompson Welcome Center, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in a panoramic landscape setting viewed from the Thompson Welcome Center toward 
land designated as VRM Class III. The proposed Project would cross rolling terrain and would be 
backdropped by adjacent terrain from a level to slightly inferior viewing position. Disturbance 
associated with construction access roads and clearing of vegetation within the right-of-way 
would mostly be screened by the rolling terrain but where visible, would introduce geometric 
shapes and curvilinear lines. The proposed structures would be seen at approximately 1.1 miles 
and would be partially screened by topography. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Energy Gateway South 


ae : Township: 
‘Transmission Project 


Key Observation Point 
# 283 Energy Loop Scenic Byway Range: 
(Utah State Route 31) 


VRM Class/VQO: Section: 
n/a 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


abe a a mee remiss _— 
Color Tans, grays Vivid, greens, tans, whites seasonal |n/a 
color 








Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


Bold, vertical; complex 
geometric/triangular 

EF 
concave (conductors) 


n/a Dull gray, transparent 


n/a Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 









Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Landform/ 

Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
o|o 


5 

lo) 
aE 

Degree of 

Contrast 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from Energy Loop Scenic Byway (Utah State Route 31), Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within an enclosed landscape setting as viewed from the Energy Loop Scenic Byway. The 
proposed Project would cross rolling terrain and views would be mostly screened by vegetation. 
Construction access roads and right-of-way vegetation clearing would not be visible from this 
KOP due to vegetative screening. The proposed structures would be seen from approximately 0.5 
mile away and where visible, the structures would be skylined. Selective mitigation measure #9 
(maximize span length) would reduce contrast generated by the skylined structures by placing 
the structures further from the road which would increase the level of screening by the adjacent 
aspen groves. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/26/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Energy Gateway South Township: 13S o/ 


Transmission Project 

Key Observation Point 

# 284 Energy Loop Scenic Byway Range: 6E 
(Utah State Route 264) 


VRM Class/V Qo: Section: 30 
Partial Retention 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Domed, diagonal, rounded Vertical, pyramidal, amorphous 
a 
a 





Line Curving, continuous Flowing, complex, irregular, butt n/a 

edge 
Paes mm a — ~ 
pee o ee —_ 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 


oe — = — i: oo — 
Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


5 
oO 

2 2/3 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Curvilinear, geometric Bold, butt edge Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
(conductors) 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
n 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/26/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from Energy Loop Scenic Byway (Utah State Route 264), Utah 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape designated by the Manti-La Sal National Forest as a partial retention VQO 
as viewed from the Energy Loop Scenic Byway. The proposed Project would cross rolling terrain 
and would be viewed from a slightly inferior position from this KOP. Ground disturbance 
associated with construction access would be visible and would introduce a moderate contrast 
with existing landforms. Right-of-way vegetation clearing would produce geometric forms into a 
landscape characterized by amorphous patches of aspen groves, therefore, the proposed Project 
would moderately contrast with existing vegetation patterns. The proposed structures would be 
seen at approximately 0.5 mile and would be partially backdropped by adjacent terrain. Selective 
mitigation measures #3 (minimize ground disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation clearing) 
would reduce contrast on views from this scenic road. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/30/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Township: 4S 


‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 285 Aspen Grove Campground Range: 10W 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 20 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


dense patches 
seasonal variety 
Medium grain Medium to coarse grain 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Tall, vertical, geometric, transparent 
Geometric, curvilinear Bold, butt edge Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
concave (conductors) 


Tans, additional exposed soil Tans, gray-green Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine to medium grain Repeating/diminishing coarse to 
medium grain, medium density 


Features 


Landfor 
Water B Vegetation Structures 
= 


a 

lo) oO 
E| 3 

Degree of 

Contrast 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/30/2011 


BLM Field Office/National Forest: Uinta National Forest 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from Aspen Grove Campground (Strawberry Reservoir), Utah 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
an enclosed landscape setting from the Aspen Grove Campground. The proposed Project would 
cross steep terrain and due to the tall vegetation in the right-of-way, vegetation would be 
removed across the entire 250-foot wide right-of-way introducing a geometric form which is 
incongruent with existing vegetation patterns. The construction of construction access roads 
would produce curvilinear lines and geometric forms which would contrast with the existing 
landforms. The proposed structures would be seen at approximately 0.75 mile and would 
introduce strong contrast into the landscape since the existing 345kV transmission line is not 
visible from this campground. Selective mitigation measures #2 (limit construction of new 
access), #3 (minimize cut and fill) and #4 (minimize tree clearing) would be applied to reduce 
contrast. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/24/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Energy Gateway South 


mo : Township: 
Transmission Project 


Key Observation Point 
# 286 Adobe Town WSA Destination | Range: 
Route (BLM Road 4411 ) 


Vea Class/VQO: Section: 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


and clumping 
butt edge (at road) silhouette 
Fine to medium grain Fine to medium grain 








Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


eS a sie 
n/a Thin vertical 


n/a Dull gray 


n/a Uniform repeating fine grain, 
sparse density 












Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
Z 
= o o 5 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 


Rm 
= 
ae | 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/24/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View east from BLM Road 4411 (access to Adobe Town), Wyoming 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in this 
panoramic landscape setting with VRM Class III designation as viewed from access to the Adobe 
Town Wilderness Study Area. The Project would be intermittently to fully screened by 
topography with few visible cultural modifications from oil and gas development. In locations 
where the proposed Project may be visible, only the top of the transmission structures would be 
seen approximately 6.5 miles away which would introduce a weak structure contrast. 


This KOP location was chosen to represent the Adobe Town area because it is located in an area 
where transmission structures could be viewed in a skylined condition from a key access route 
for Adobe Town. Other areas where the Project could be viewed from within the Adobe Town 
Wilderness Study Area would likely occur where the Project would be viewed in a backdropped 
condition and therefore, would be visually absorbed into the landscape with less potential 
contrast associated with the Project. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 287 Moffat County Road 10 (views | Range: 97/W 
to Cross Mountain) aap 
P. oposed , 


Jee 
ri Class/VQO: Saedai 73 Project a . 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Flat, level, rugged blocky Indistinct, stippled 
a 
a 


Township: 7N 





Form n 
Line Straight and undulating horizontal, |Diffuse and indistinguishable with n/a 
diagonal butt edges (at roads) 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic and diminishing; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 





Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating/diminishing coarse to 
medium grain, medium density 


Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


S 
oO oO 
© © 
wn wn 
Degree of 
Contrast 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View west toward Cross Mountain from Moffat County Road 10, Colorado 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting with VRM Class III designation associated with 
recreation access to the Cross Mountain Wilderness Study Area. Views toward Cross Mountain, 
distant landscape in the photo, are especially important from this key observation point. The 
proposed Project would be viewed from a slightly inferior viewing position as it crosses flat to 
rolling terrain with partial backdropping. Disturbance associated with construction access as well 
as vegetation clearing in the right-of-way would be mostly screened from view but where visible, 
would introduce curvilinear lines and geometric forms. The proposed structures would be seen 
approximately 0.75 mile away with partial backdropping of the structures south of the road 
(Cross Mountain) while structures to the north of the road would be skylined. To reduce 
contrast, selective mitigation measure #9 (maximize span length) would be applied to limit 
dominance of transmission structures being located adjacent to the road. 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South Township: 12N ay, TAS 


Transmission Project aE “Viewpoint 2 

Key Observation Point é et aa yo 

# 288 Colorado State Highway 13 Range: 91W 
(views to Bakers Peak) 


< 


, re \ ==" Project 


Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 
stippling rectangular (buildings) 
undulating horizontal butt edges (at roads, fence lines) 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 


Minimal disturbance for geometric |Cleared geometric patches of low Vertical, thin, triangular 
tower pads and access through flat |reestablished vegetation at tower 
concave (conductors) 


- is — 


Fine grain Uniform medium grain, medium to 
sparse density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© © 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from Wyoming-Colorado Border on Colorado State Highway 13 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape designated by the BLM as VRM Class III as viewed from the 
Wyoming/Colorado border on Colorado State Highway 13. The proposed Project would cross flat 
to slightly rolling terrain and would be viewed from a superior position with the proposed Project 
in a backdropped condition. Disturbance associated with construction access to landform and 
vegetation would be visible and introduce weak contrast to landform and vegetation elements of 
form, line, color, and texture as similar conditions currently exist from this view. The proposed 
structures would be seen at approximately 2 miles and would introduce moderate contrast to 
structure elements of form and line with weak contrast to color and texture in a largely intact 
landscape with some modifications from oil/gas development and rangeland improvements. 


Where the project would be viewed from Colorado State Highway 13 in close proximity and ina 
parallel condition to the highway, contrast would increase. The stronger contrast combined with 
the long duration views while traveling parallel to the Project would not be compliant with visual 
resource management objectives. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/2/2013 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point zi Sy \ a 


Township: 8N 


ewpoint at 


# 289 Godiva Rim Range: 97/W SBE 


Section: 20 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


groupings 
diffuse edges a 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Thin continuous diagonal and Thin continuous diagonal patch(es) Vertical, rhythmic; 
Diagonal thin butt edge at clearing |Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 


Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain, 
medium density 








Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


Z, 
= lo) 5 lo) 
2 2/3 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


Re 
an a 
ee 
=e 


sJUQW9]F 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/2/2013 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View east from Godiva Rim Road, Colorado 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in a feature landscape setting associated with the Godiva Rim. The proposed Project 
would be visible from a level position as it crosses sloped terrain. Disturbance associated with 
construction access and tower pads would have weak contrast with landform and vegetation 
elements of form, line, color, and texture. The proposed structures and conductors would be 
visible at approximately 0.7 mile and have strong contrast with structure elements of form and 
line with moderate contrast with color, and texture as structures would be seen above the 
horizon in this natural landscape setting. Selective mitigation measure #3 (minimize ground 
disturbance) would reduce contrast on views resulting from the construction of access roads; 
however, moderate/strong structure contrast would remain because of the skylined structures 
and conductors. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point edt ask 
# 290 Moffat County Road 75 Range: 9O7\V ope 
(recreation access) F 


Township: 10N 


Section: 11 


BG: Indistinct, low, rolling areas of stippling 
FG: Irregular, angular, banding, FG: Indistinct, diffuse n/a 
i BG: Curvilinear, weak diffuse edges 
FG: Browns, tans, reflective FG: Sage greens, tans n/a 
BG: Browns, tans BG: Dark greens, sage greens, tans 
G: Smooth, medium to coarse grain |FG: Medium grain n/a 
BG: Fine grain BG: Fine to medium grain 


Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Thin, vertical 
pads) 
Curvilinear, geometric Indistinct, broken, regular 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform repeating fine grain, 
sparse density 


Does project design meet visual 


Landform/ resource management objectives? 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


= No 
oO 
© 9 
vn a 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast ? 


sJUQW9]F 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/2/2013 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Resource Area: 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 








View northeast from Moffat County Road 75, Colorado 


Due to the relocation of the Project off of Sevenmile Ridge, views toward the Project are mostly 
screened by topography along the Sevenmile Destination Route (proposed backcountry byway). 
As such, this key observation point was selected to display the potential contrast introduced by 
the Project at an overlook along this destination route with views of the Little Snake River. A 
weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within a 
focal, panoramic landscape with VRM Class III designation and associated with Moffat County 
Road 75. The proposed Project would be seen from a superior viewing position as it crosses 
through a level area adjacent to the Little Snake River in the background beyond the two 
adjacent ridge landscapes. Disturbance associated with construction access and tower pads 
would introduce weak contrast into the landscape, where visible, through the geometric forms of 
these activities. The proposed structures and conductors would be visible 5 miles away and 
introduce a weak contrast since they would be backdropped by adjacent landscapes. The 
alternative route variation would introduce a lower level of contrast since the proposed Project 
would be located approximately 6 miles away from this viewpoint. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Energy Gateway South 


po : Township: 
‘Transmission Project 


Key Observation Point 
# 291 Yampa River State Park Range: 


VRM Class/VQO: Section: 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Flat to gently rolling Amorphous and geometric patches, |Thin vertical, geometric/rectangular 
Clumped vertical/tall 

Line Horizontal, diagonal Vertical, broken horizontal 

Color Light browns Greens, yellow, tans, browns 

Texture = [Fine grain Medium grain, sparse density 


Landform/Water 
n/a n/a 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 


EPG visual personnel 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View west from Yampa River State Park, Colorado 


Due to the distant view, over 5 miles from the proposed Project as well as vegetation and 
topographic screening, views from this portion of the Yampa River State Park would have no 
perceivable contrast from the construction and operation of the proposed Project. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/7/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 295 Fort Steele Historic Site Range: 85W 


Township: 21N 


Section: 23 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


geometric patches geometric/rectangular 
whites, reds 
Fine to medium grain Fine to coarse grain 
groupings 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


Se ia aie 
n/a Thin, vertical; thin/weak concave 
(conductors) 


n/a Dull gray 


n/a Uniform repeating medium grain, 
sparse density 









Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
Z 
= o o 5 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 


Rm 
= 
ae | 


sJUQW9]F 


EPG visual personnel 





Ce Bee 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/7/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Rawlins Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from Fort Steele Cemetery, Wyoming 





Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape setting with a VRM Class IV designation as viewed from the Fort Steele 
State Historic Site. The proposed Project would cross low rolling terrain in an intermittently 
screened condition with portions of the proposed Project occurring in both backdropped and 
skylined conditions. Construction access and tower pad disturbance in the landform and 
vegetation components of contrast would not be visible from this KOP. The proposed structures 
would be seen approximately 2.5 miles away beyond an existing 230kV transmission line and 
interstate highway. Due to the distance of these views to the proposed Project and the existing 
cultural modifications, the structures would introduce weak structure contrast. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/29/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 297 Elkhead Reservoir Campground | Range: 89W 


Township: 7N 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 16 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


jl (aN 
in areas 
straight horizontal 
browns 
Fine grain, smooth Fine to medium grain 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


Se ia aie 
n/a Thin, vertical; thin/weak concave 
(conductors) 


n/a Dull gray 


n/a Uniform repeating medium grain, 
sparse density 









Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© © 


a 
(>) 
P16 Pe 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 

esl o a 
0 cI 

= Oo 


sJUQW9]F 


EPG visual personnel 





Ce Bee 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View west from Elkhead Reservoir Campground, Colorado 


Weak contrast would occur from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape setting associated with recreational users at Elkhead Reservoir. The 
proposed Project would be intermittent to entirely screened by topography including 
construction access roads and any vegetation clearing within the right-of-way. In locations where 
the transmission structures may be seen, only the top portions of the structures would be visible 
from approximately 2.5 miles away which would introduce a weak structure contrast. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 299 Yampa River Access for Cross | Range: 97/W 
Mountain 


Hea Class/VQO: Section: 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Indistinct, low rolling, blocky Indistinct, amorphous and n/a 
geometric patches, areas of stippling 

a 

a 


Township: 6N 





Form 
Line Gently curving, sloping horizontal, | |Butt edge (at road) to weak diffuse |n/a 
layered horizontal edges 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


Se ia aie 
n/a Thin, vertical; thin/weak concave 
(conductors) 


n/a Dull gray 


n/a Uniform repeating medium grain, 
sparse density 









Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
Z 
= o o 5 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 


Rm 
= 
ae | 


sJUQW9]F 


EPG visual personnel 





Ce Bee 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northeast from the East Cross Mountain/Yampa River access road, Colorado 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape with VRM Class III designation and associated with access to the Yampa 
River and Cross Mountain Gorge. The proposed Project would be viewed from a level position as 
it traverses through rolling terrain in a partially backdropped condition. Disturbance associated 
with construction access and tower pads as well as right-of-way vegetation clearing would not be 
visible from this viewpoint. The proposed structures and conductors would be seen along the 
horizon at 2.5 miles away and due to the distance from this viewpoint, would produce a weak 
structure contrast. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/5/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Ti hip: 
Transmission Project i 
Key Observation Point 
# 301 Arches National Park (Salt Range: 20E 
Valley Road) 


pt i BAS 
‘Proposed = 
2” Proje 


Section: 14 


FG: Flat, smooth FG: Short and uniform n/a 
FG: Horizontal FG: Indistinct, weak n/a 
BG: Reds, tans Gray-greens, dull 


Landform/Water 


FG: Smooth FG: Even, medium grain 
BG: Moderate to rough textures BG: Rough textured scattered 


Landform/Water 
n/a n/a 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 
o 
wa 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 





eT i [erevsusnersome 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/5/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from Salt Valley Road (access to Arches National Park), Utah 


Due to the distant view, over 13 miles from the proposed Project and topographic screening, 
views from the Salt Valley portion of Arches National Park would have no perceivable contrast 
produced by the construction and operation of the proposed project. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/14/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 302 Yampa River (Juniper Canyon) | Range: OSW 


Township: 6N 


Section: 12 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


rugged/blocky, V-shaped geometric/triangular 
horizontal (conductors) 
density 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical; complex 
pads) geometric/triangular 
(conductors) 


Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


=z Yes 


oO 
o 
wn 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 


Re 
an a 
ee 
=e 


sJUQW9]F 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/14/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Little Snake Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from Juniper Canyon, Colorado 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within a feature landscape setting with VRM Class Ill designation and associated with the Yampa 
River. The proposed Project would be viewed from a level position as it traverses rolling terrain 
in askylined condition similar to the adjacent transmission lines. Disturbance associated with 
construction access and tower pads as well as right-of-way vegetation clearing would be mostly 
screened from this viewpoint but where visible, would introduce weak geometric forms. 
Moderate/strong structure contrast would occur where the structures would be skylined at the 
crossing of the river. Existing transmission lines of similar size and scale would be seen behind 
the proposed Project. To reduce contrast, selective mitigation measure #9 (maximize span 
length) would be applied to reduce the visual dominance of the proposed structures as viewed 
from the river and therefore, bring the proposed Project into compliance with a VRM Class III 
objective. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/30/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Uinta National Forest 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Township: 9S 


Transmission Project 

Key Observation Point 

# 304 Sheep Creek Road (FR 042) Range: 6E 
eet 

nye 


F Sh 
VRM Class/VQO: Stas. 4 Wena Vtg 
Partial Retention ' TN A Si 


‘< é (Cer 
Wg / A 
2, ia 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Vegetation Structures 
stippled in areas geometric/triangular 
diffuse edges concave (conductors) 
green and tans (grasses) 
Medium to coarse grain Medium to coarse grain 
and density 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Vertical, rhythmic; complex 
geometric/triangular 





Curvilinear, geometric Bold, butt edge Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
concave (conductors) 
— = — - i iil 


Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 


EPG visual personnel 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/30/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Uinta National Forest 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View east from Sheep Creek Road in the Uinta National Forest, Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within a panoramic landscape setting designated by the Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest as 
a partial retention VQO as viewed from Sheep Creek Road. The proposed Project crosses steep 
terrain and would be backdropped by terrain except for the structures located along the top of 
the ridge. Disturbance associated with construction access would introduce curvilinear lines and 
geometric forms that would contrast with existing landform patterns. Vegetation clearing in the 
right-of-way would produce additional geometric forms consistent with the adjacent 
transmission line corridor. The proposed structures would be seen at approximately 0.5 mile in 
context with an existing 345kV transmission line. Selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize 
ground disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation clearing) would reduce landscape contrast 
produced by the proposed Project. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point > on 
# 305 Wedge Overlook Scenic Range: 10E t yak 
9 Viewpoint ~~ 
Backway t 


Township: 19S 


Section: 22 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation 
Form Flat, smooth, Cedar Mountain Short, patchy 
prominent in background 
Texture [Fine grain Even, medium grain Uniform repeating fine grain, 
medium to sparse density, ordered 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, thin, triangular 
pads) 
concave (conductors) 


Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform repeating, medium grain, 
medium to sparse density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


= 
a 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


Re 
an a 
ee 
=e 


sJUQW9]F 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/4/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from Wedge Overlook Scenic Backway, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape designated as VRM Class Ill as viewed from the Wedge 
Overlook Scenic Backway. The proposed Project crosses flat terrain and would be mostly 
backdropped by the adjacent terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access would 
introduce a horizontal line and geometric forms into the landscape. Vegetation clearing would be 
limited to tower pads and access roads, which would introduce additional geometric forms 
contrasting with existing vegetation patterns. The proposed structures would be seen 
approximately 2 miles away adjacent to an existing 345kV transmission line, therefore, a 
weak/moderate structure contrast would be produced by the proposed Project. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/23/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 306 Upper Colorado River Scenic Range: 23E 
Byway 
VRM Class/VQO: 
II 


Township: 21S 





Section: 32 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Flat, smooth, Book Cliffs prominent |Short, patchy n/a 

in background 
Horizontal, elevated railroad line Angular, broken, diffuse edges 
Color Tans, beiges, grays Tans, gray-greens, dull 
dete 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
pads) 
(conductors) 


ee Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© © 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/23/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from Upper Colorado River Scenic Byway west of Cisco, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class Il and viewed from the 
intersection of the Upper Colorado River Scenic Byway and Interstate 70. The proposed Project 
traverses level terrain and would be backdropped by the distant Book Cliffs landscape. 
Disturbance associated with construction access and vegetation clearing in the right-of-way 
would be mostly screened by the elevated railroad line but where visible, would introduce weak 
geometric forms into the landscape. The proposed structures would be seen at 0.6 mile from a 
level viewing position in context with an interstate highway and railroad line which have 
modified the local landscape character. 


Note: The Moab Field Office manages VRM Class II areas within designated utility corridors as 
VRM Class III for utility projects as stated in their 2008 RMP. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2012 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


‘ P= oct 
Township: 13S NE fe 
3 I] 0 


Transmission Project Ea NS 
Key Observation Point —— 
# 307 Energy Loop Scenic Byway Range: 6E 


VRM Class/V Qo: Section: 27 
Partial Retention 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Diagonal, bold, rounded Vertical, complex, pyramidal, n/a 
amorphous 

a 

a 





Line Curving, continuous, angular Flowing, complex, irregular, butt n/a 
edge in background (right-of-way 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric Bold, vertical; complex 
geometric/triangular 
, i , i 





Curvilinear, horizontal Horizontal, butt edge Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
concave (conductors) 
oe — = — - i cial 


Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from Energy Loop Scenic Byway (Utah State Route 264), Utah 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
an enclosed landscape setting designated by the Manti-La Sal National Forest as a partial 
retention VQO. The proposed Project crosses steep terrain and would be skylined along the top 
of adjacent ridgelines. Disturbance associated with the construction of access and tower pads 
would introduce curvilinear lines and geometric forms into the landscape. Vegetation clearing in 
the right-of-way would produce a geometric form with a butt edge against existing vegetation. 
The proposed structures would be seen at approximately 0.5 mile and would dominate views 
from the Energy Loop Scenic Byway. Selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize ground 
disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation clearing) would reduce landscape contrast generated 
by the proposed Project. By maximizing the span length between towers across this scenic road 
(selective mitigation measure #9), structure contrast would be reduced by limiting the visual 
dominance of transmission structures being located adjacent to the road. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Township: 16S 


‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 308 Millers Flat Road Range: 6E 


VRM Class/VQO: 
tion: 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


amorphous 
irregular (conductors) 
variation 

density, 








Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
Curvilinear, geometric Horizontal, bold, butt edge Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
(conductors) 


Tans, gray-green Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


s 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 


EPG visual personnel 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/27/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from Millers Flat Road, Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within a partially enclosed landscape setting designated by the Manti-La Sal National Forest as a 
modification VQO viewed from Miller Flat Road. The proposed Project crosses moderately steep 
terrain and would be partially skylined across the hill north of the viewpoint. Disturbance 
associated with construction access would introduce geometric forms and curvilinear lines not 
visible in the existing transmission line corridor. Right-of-way vegetation clearing associated with 
the proposed Project would be approximately twice as wide as the existing transmission line 
right-of-way. Due to this additional width, a more defined geometric form would be produced by 
the proposed Project. The proposed structures would be seen 0.8 mile away from an inferior 
viewing position in context with an existing 345kV transmission line. Application of selective 
mitigation measures #3 (minimize ground disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation clearing) 
would reduce landscape contrast produced by access road construction and right-of-way 
vegetation clearing. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/26/2012 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Township: 16S 


‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 309 Bear Creek Campground Range: 7E 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 
Partial Retention = 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Structures 


geometric/triangular 
banding concave (conductors) 
Medium to coarse grain Medium to coarse grain 
medium density 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Vertical, rhythmic; 
geometric/triangular 





Curvilinear, geometric Diagonal, butt edge Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; weak 
concave (conductors) 

ai = aa - ei — 

Fine grain Fine grain Repeating fine grain, sparse density 


Degree of Contrast 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© 


fe] 
oO 
» © 
x ay 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


Form 
Line 


a 
ee 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/26/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Manti-La Sal National Forest 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from the Bear Creek Campground, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a partially enclosed landscape setting designated by the Manti-La Sal National 
Forest as a partial retention VQO viewed from the Bear Creek Campground. The proposed 
Project crosses steep terrain and would be skylined on the distant ridgeline. Disturbance 
associated with construction access would produce geometric forms and curvilinear lines that 
would contrast with the existing landscape character. Vegetation clearing in the right-of-way 
would develop geometric forms that would be incongruent with the existing vegetative patterns. 
The proposed structures would be seen at approximately 2 miles from an inferior viewing 
position in context with existing transmission lines (which are screened from this viewing 
position but are visible at various locations within the campground). 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/2/2013 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: White River Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Energy Gateway South 


mg : Township: 
‘Transmission Project 


Key Observation Point 
# 310 Crooks Brand Rock Art Site Range: 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 
IV 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


stands 

Browns, tans Light tan (grasses), dark green 
(juniper) 

Fine to medium grain Fine to patchy, coarse 


Level, horizontal Geometric Bold, vertical; complex 
geometric/triangular 
(conductors) 

Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Degree of Contrast 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


= Yes 
oO 

© 

S. 
Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 


Re 
an a 
ee 
=e 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from Crooks Band Rock Art Site 


Moderate to moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the 
proposed Project within a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class IV as viewed 
from the Crook's Brand Rock Art Site. The proposed Project crosses gently rolling terrain and 
would be mostly backdropped by adjacent terrain. Disturbance associated with construction 
access would introduce curvilinear forms consistent with the existing landscape character. 
Vegetation clearing in the right-of-way would produce geometric forms with butt edges through 
existing amorphous patches of pinyon-juniper. The proposed structures would be seen at 
approximately 0.4 mile from a level viewing position. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Grand Junction Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 312 Rabbit Valley Dispersed Range: 104W Ty Proposed a 
Campsite ey reieen, 
VRM Class/VQO: 
IV 


Township: 10S 


Section: 17 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Fine grain Repeating medium grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


S 
oO 
© © 
* Pe 
Degree of 
Contrast 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


Re 
an a 
ee 
=e 


sJUQW9]F 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/11/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Grand Junction Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from a dispersed campsite in Rabbit Valley (McInnis Canyons NCA), Colorado 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class IV as viewed from a 
dispersed recreation site adjacent to Rabbit Valley in the McInnis Canyons National Conservation 
Area. The proposed Project crosses rolling terrain and would be backdropped by adjacent 
terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access would introduce geometric forms and 
curvilinear lines into the landscape. Due to the low-growing existing vegetation, clearing would 
be limited to geometric forms as a result of the construction of access roads and tower pads. The 
proposed structures would be seen 1.4 miles away from a slightly superior viewing position and 
would produce a moderate level of structure contrast. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/5/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Energy Gateway South 
‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 

# 313 Interstate 70 crossing Range: 17E 


Township: 21S 


Section: 28 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Rolling, horizontal, plateaus Few, stippled 
Line Horizontal, curving, diagonal, Weak diffuse, indistinct n/a 
angular 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Fine grain Repeating medium grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


S 
oO 
© © 
* Pe 
Degree of 
Contrast 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


Re 
an a 
ee 
=e 


sJUQW9]F 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/5/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 








View southeast from Interstate 70 east of Green River, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class III viewed from Interstate 
70. The proposed Project crosses flat to gently rolling terrain and would be mostly backdropped 
by adjacent terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access would weakly introduce 
curvilinear lines and geometric forms into the landscape. Due to the presence of low-growing 
vegetation within the right-of-way, vegetation clearing would be mostly limited to tower pads 
and access roads where geometric forms would produce a weak landscape contrast. The 
proposed structures would be seen at approximately 1.5 miles from a slightly superior viewer 
position. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/4/2012 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Township: 20S 


‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 314 Little Grand Canyon Overlook | Range: 10E 


Section: 12 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 
Form Flat, smooth, Cedar Mountain Short, patchy, stippled Thin, vertical 
prominent in background 
Horizontal, angular Angular, broken, diffuse edges Thin Vertical 
Color Tans, reds, beiges Dark greens, gray-greens 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Thin, vertical 
pads) 
Curvilinear, geometric Indistinct, broken, regular Thin vertical 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform repeating medium to fine 
grain, medium density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


; 
* Fe 
Degree of 
Contrast 
| 
| 
| 
| 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


cH 
© 
3 
© 
5 
= 
n 


EPG visual personnel 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from Little Grand Canyon Overlook, Utah 


Weak contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class III viewed from the Little Grand Canyon 
Overlook. The proposed Project crosses flat to gently rolling terrain and would be backdropped 
by adjacent terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access and vegetation clearing 
within the right-of-way, if perceivable, would weakly introduce curvilinear lines and geometric 
forms consistent with those associated with the existing transmission line. The proposed 
structures would be seen over 5 miles away from a level viewing position in context with an 
existing 345kV transmission line. Due to the distance from the viewpoint to the proposed 
Project, structure contrast was assessed to be weak. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 5/2/2013 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Township: 6S 


‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 315 Sowers Canyon Road Range: SW 


VRM Class/VQO: ee 
Pee Section: 
Modification 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


(conductors) 
seasonal variation 
grain density 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical, rhythmic; complex 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Fine grain Fine to medium grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 





Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


s 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 
oO 


© 
=~ 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 


Re 
an a 
ee 
=e 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from Sowers Canyon Road, Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within an enclosed landscape setting designated by the Ashley National Forest as a modification 
VQO viewed from Sowers Canyon Road. The proposed Project crosses flat terrain along the 
bottom of the canyon and would be backdropped by the canyon walls. Disturbance associated 
with construction access would introduce geometric and curvilinear elements into the landscape 
which would weakly contrast with existing features. Due to the low-growing vegetation, right-of- 
way vegetation clearing would be mostly limited to construction access roads and tower pads 
which would produce weak geometric forms. The proposed structures would be located directly 
adjacent to this viewpoint and due to this proximity, would be skylined from a level viewing 
position. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/24/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 319 Green River Range: 16E 


VRM Class/VQO: he : 
ass/VQO: Section: 34 ) propgeed 
III bases “EPEC, AN 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


vegetation, small stippled beyond 
concave (conductors) 
rough, striated corridor), sparse, medium grain ordered 


Township: 21S 








Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical, rhythmic and 
pads) diminishing; complex 
concave (conductors) 


Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse grain, medium 
density 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© 


s 






Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 
oO 


© 
=~ 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 


Re 
an a 
ee 
=e 


sJUQW9]F 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/24/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Moab Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southeast from the Green River north of Crystal Geyser, Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within an enclosed landscape setting with views toward VRM Class III lands from the Green River. 
The proposed Project would traverse rolling terrain and would be partially skylined on the west 
side of the river and mostly screened on the east side. Disturbance associated with construction 
access and vegetation clearing in the right-of-way would be mostly screened by topography. In 
locations where these disturbances would be visible, they would introduce weak geometric 
forms and curvilinear lines into a landscape characterized by rolling terrain and low-growing 
vegetation. The proposed structures would be seen at approximately 0.75 mile from an inferior 
viewing position in context with an existing 345kV transmission line. To reduce structure 
contrast, the towers crossing the river would be placed at their maximum span distance 
(selective mitigation measure #9) so fewer structures would be visible from this viewpoint. 


Note: As stated in the 2008 Moab RMP, VRM Class II lands within the utility corridor are treated 
as VRM Class Ill for utility projects. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/4/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Oiservanon Point Proposed 
# 320 Junction of Road to Buckhorn Range: 10E Project 
Wash 


a Class/VQO: Section: 13 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


prominent in background 
concave (conductors) 
repeating 


Township: 19S 








Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic; 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 


Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
© © 


S 
oO 
© © 
* Pe 
Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Additional mitigating measures 


Re 
an a 
ee 
=e 
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Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 


VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/4/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from Buckhorn Draw Scenic Backway 


Weak/moderate to moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the 
proposed Project within a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class IIl and viewed 
from the Buckhorn Draw Scenic Backway. The proposed Project crosses flat to gently rolling 
terrain and would be mostly backdropped by adjacent terrain. Disturbance associated with 
construction access would introduce geometric forms and curvilinear lines into the landscape, 
weakly contrasting with existing patterns. Due to the low-growing vegetation present in the right- 
of-way, vegetation clearing would be mostly limited to tower pads and access roads. The 
proposed structures would be seen at approximately 0.75 mile and viewed from a level viewing 
position with an existing 345kV transmission line located beyond the proposed Project. 
Therefore, structure contrast was assessed to be at a moderate level from this viewpoint. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/5/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 322 U.S. Highway 6 Rest Area Range: 13E 
: ‘ Proposed 
(Dinosaur Diamond SB) Project 


VRM Class/VQO: 
IV 


Township: 16S 


Section: 23 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


eT Vertical, thin; geometric, triangular 
n/a Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
(conductors) 


n/a Dull gray, transparent 
n/a Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 






Yes 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
= 
© © 


oO 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 


Contrast 


sJUQW9]F 


EPG visual personnel 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/5/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View west from rest area on U.S. Highway 6 south of Wellington, Utah 


Weak/moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project within a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class IV as viewed from a rest 
area on U.S. Highway 6. The proposed Project crosses rolling terrain and would be backdropped 
by adjacent terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access and vegetation clearing in 
the right-of-way would be screened by topography and vegetation from this KOP. The proposed 
structures would be seen at approximately 1 mile from a slightly superior viewing position in 
context with an existing 138kV transmission line which is intermittently screened. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/12/2011 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 
Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 323 Old Railroad Grade (adjacent Range: 13E 
to Mexican Mountain WSA) 


Township: 20S 


Section: 11 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Rugged to level, rolling Indistinct, patches, stippled Vertical, geometric, rhythmic 
Line Horizontal, diagonal, angular, Indistinct Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
undulating concave (conductors) 
Pee me ee a 
Texture [Fine to medium grain, striated Medium grain, uneven random Repeating medium grain, medium 
density, 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical, rhythmic; complex 
ee a neem | 
Curvilinear, geometric Indistinct, broken, regular Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
en ee eo Neenenmeee | 


Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Yes 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 10/12/2011 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View northwest from the Old Railroad Grade adjacent to the Mexican Mountain WSA, Utah 


Moderate contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project 
within a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class III as viewed from the Old 
Railroad Grade adjacent to the Mexican Mountain Wilderness Study Area. The proposed Project 
crosses rolling terrain and would be partially backdropped by the adjacent terrain except where 
the proposed structures would be located on top of the plateau northwest of the KOP. In this 
area, the proposed Project would be skylined. Disturbance associated with construction access 
would introduce dominant curvilinear lines that would expose lighter colored soils on the 
plateau. Contrast produced by vegetation clearing in the right-of-way would be weak due to the 
presence of scattered, low-growing vegetation. The proposed structures would be seen at 0.3 
mile from a level to inferior viewing position in context with an existing 345kV transmission line. 
By rerouting the proposed Project off of the plateau (selective mitigation measure #7), the 
skylined structures would become more backdropped thereby reducing contrast and becoming 
compliant with VRM Class III. To further reduce contrast, the proposed Project would use the H- 
frame alternative structure type which would decrease the variety of different transmission 
structure types viewed in this area. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/23/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 
Energy Gateway South Township: 18S SHETh 
Transmission Project \\. Proposed 
Key Observation Point . Project 
# 324 Dinosaur Diamond SB (U.S. Range: 14E a" 
HWY 6N of Woodside) 


Viewpoint 


Section: 4 


Landform/Water 


FG: Rolling, smooth FG: Short, patchy Vertical, geometric 
BG: Bold, vertical, rugged BG: Few, stippled 


FG: Undulating, angular FG: Angular, broken, diffuse edges |Angular, concave, horizontal 
BG: Horizontal banding, diagonal, BG: Weak diffuse, indistinct 
FG: Tans, beiges FG: Gray-greens, brighter greens Brown 

BG: Tans, grays, reds along riparian corridor 

FG: Fine grain FG: Random, medium grain Medium grain, dense, matted, 

BG: Banded, medium grain BG: Fine to medium grain uniform, ordered 


Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Vertical, rhythmic and diminishing; 
Pe ee eee 
Curvilinear, geometric Indistinct, broken, regular Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
ee ee eee | 
Fine grain Fine grain Repeating/diminishing coarse to 


Degree of Contrast 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 


fe] 
Z, 
= oO lo) 5 
2 2/3 
Degree of 
Contrast 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 
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ae 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/23/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (U.S. Highway 6) north of Woodside, Utah 


Moderate to moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the 
proposed Project within a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class Ill as viewed 
from U.S. Highway 6. The proposed Project crosses rolling terrain and would be partially 
backdropped by adjacent terrain as it parallels the scenic highway. Disturbance associated with 
construction access would introduce curvilinear lines and geometric forms into the landscape. 
Due to the low-growing vegetation, right-of-way vegetation clearing would be mostly limited to 
tower pads and access roads. Therefore, the geometric shapes produced by vegetation clearing 
would weakly contrast with existing vegetation patterns. The proposed structures would be seen 
0.7 mile away from a slightly superior viewing position in context with an existing 138kV 
transmission line. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 9/28/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


; iP 
T hip: 
Transmission Project ee A 
\ SS 


Key Observation Point \ 
# 325 Argyle Canyon Residences Range: 11E & 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


(conductors) 
variation 
coarse grain 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Bold, vertical, rhythmic and 
diminishing; complex 


Curvilinear, geometric Angular, bold, butt edge Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 
concave (conductors) 
Tans and grays Tans, gray-green Dull gray, transparent 


Fine grain Fine grain Repeating/diminishing coarse grain 
and density 





Features 
Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 





n/a 


Degree of 
Contrast 


Additional mitigating measures 


sJUQW9]F 


EPG visual personnel 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from residences in Argyle Canyon, Utah 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
an enclosed landscape setting viewed from residences in Argyle Canyon. The proposed Project 
would cross moderately steep slopes adjacent to an existing 138kV transmission line but since 
the proposed Project would be skylined on the ridgeline, it would dominate views from these 
residences. Due to the presence of tall vegetation in the right-of-way, vegetation would be 
removed across the entire 250-foot wide right-of-way introducing a geometric form which is 
incongruent with existing vegetation patterns as views of the existing transmission line right-of- 
way are mostly screened from view. The construction of access roads and tower pads would 
produce curvilinear lines and geometric forms which would contrast with the existing landforms. 
The proposed structures would be seen 0.2 mile away and would introduce strong contrast into 
the landscape since the existing 138kV transmission line is mostly screened from view at this 
location. Selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize cut and fill) and #4 (minimize tree clearing) 
would be applied to reduce contrast. To further reduce contrast, the proposed structure type 
would be modified to use the shorter, H-frame alternative structure type to utilize vegetation 
screening to the extent practicable. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/23/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Energy Gateway South Township: 195 , 

Transmission Project :|pt 

Key Observation Point oe Proposed 

# 326 San Rafael Swell Destination Range: 10E Projecy 
Route 


Section: 13 





Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


Form Rugged, rolling, geometric Indistinct, patches, stippled 
Line Horizontal, diagonal, angular, Indistinct n/a 
undulating 
random 





Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Low, rectangular clearings (tower Bold, vertical; complex 
pads) geometric/triangular 
concave (conductors) 


Sage greens, tans Dull gray, transparent 


Fine grain Fine grain Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 






Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
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Degree of 
Contrast 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Additional mitigating measures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 7/23/2012 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Price Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View north from Green River Cutoff Road (San Rafael Swell Destination Route), Utah 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
an enclosed landscape setting designated as VRM Class III and viewed from the Green River 
Cutoff Road which provides access into the San Rafael Swell from U.S. Highway 6. The proposed 
Project would be seen from a level view with structures and conductors skylined as it crosses 
through relatively flat terrain. Disturbance associated with construction access and tower pads 
would weakly contrast with existing landform characteristics. Contrast produced by vegetation 
clearing in the right-of-way was assessed to be weak due to the scattered, low-growing 
vegetation which would be modified minimally by the proposed Project. The proposed structures 
would be seen directly adjacent to the road and therefore, the skylined structures would 
dominate views from this road. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 8/21/2013 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Ashley National Forest 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Township: 


‘Transmission Project 
Key Observation Point 
# 327 Avintaquin Campground Range: 


VRM Class/VQO: ee 
: Section: 
Retention 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water Structures 


amorphous 
variation 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 
n/a 


Bold, vertical; complex 
eee 
n/a Vertical/diagonal, horizontal; 

ii 


n/a Repeating coarse to medium grain 
and density 








Does project design meet visual 


resource management objectives? 


FZ No 
oO ° 
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Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast ? 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from Avintaquin Campground, Utah 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project in an 
enclosed landscape setting viewed from the Avintaquin Campground within lands designated by 
the Ashley National Forest as a retention VQO. The proposed Project would cross steep terrain as 
it traverses Reservation Ridge between the Reservation Ridge Scenic Backway and extremely 
steep terrain south of this ridge. Disturbance associated with construction access and right-of- 
way vegetation clearing would be screened by topography and vegetation and therefore, 
disturbance to these features would not be visible from this KOP. The proposed structures 
would be seen from 0.4 mile away and would be skylined above the trees on one of the domed 
peaks common along Reservation Ridge. By relocating the proposed Project behind the domed 
peak visible in this photograph, through the application of selective mitigation measure #7, the 
dominance of the transmission structures would be reduced through partial to complete 
landscape screening afforded by this topographic feature. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 8/21/2013 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: Location Sketch 


Township: 


Transmission Project 

Key Observation Point 

# 328 Indian Canyon Scenic Byway Range: 
(U.S. Highway 191) 


VRM Class/VQO: Section: 
n/a 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


amorphous 
horizontal 
variation, grays 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Bold, vertical; complex 
geometric/triangular 
(conductors) 


Fine to medium grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 











Degree of Contrast 
Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


Features 


Landform/ 
Water Body Vegetation Structures 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 8/21/2013 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View south from U.S. Highway 191, Utah 


Moderate/strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed 
Project in a panoramic landscape setting as viewed from U.S. Highway 191 (designated as both 
the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway and Indian Canyon Scenic Byway). The proposed Project 
would traverse steep terrain located between Reservation and Argyle ridges as it crosses this 
designated scenic road. Disturbance associated with the construction of access road and 
vegetation clearing in the right-of-way would be mostly screened by vegetation except for views 
perpendicular to U.S. Highway 191 toward the east, which is not the common viewing direction 
along the highway. In this area, these disturbances would introduce geometric forms and 
curvilinear lines incongruent with the existing landscape character. The proposed structures 
would be seen at approximately 0.2 mile from a level viewer position and would introduce a 
strong level of structure contrast. To reduce contrast on views to the east, selective mitigation 
measure #3 (minimize ground disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation clearing) would be 
applied. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 8/21/2013 


Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Township: 7S 


‘Transmission Project 

Key Observation Point 

# 329 Reservation Ridge Scenic Range: 8W 
Backway 


Hea Class/VQO: Section: 


Characteristic Landscape Description 


Landform/Water 


amorphous 
seasonal variation, grays 
(overstory) grain 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 
Landform/Water 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Bold, vertical; complex 
geometric/triangular 
7 








Curvilinear, geometric Angular, bold, butt edge Vertical/diagonal; thin concave 
(conductors) 
oe = — i: oo — 


Fine grain Fine grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 


Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


No 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southwest from the Reservation Ridge Scenic Backway, Utah 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
a panoramic landscape setting designated as VRM Class III. The proposed Project would cross 
rolling to steep terrain and would likely include a skylined structure on the intermediate ridge 
visible in the photograph. Disturbance associated with the construction of access roads would 
introduce additional curvilinear lines into the existing landscape with tower pads generating flat, 
geometric forms. Vegetation clearing in the right-of-way would produce geometric forms 
inconsistent with the existing amorphous vegetation patterns. The proposed structures would be 
seen at approximately 0.3 mile paralleling the Reservation Ridge Scenic Backway with structures 
intermittently skylined on ridges. Selective mitigation measures #3 (minimize ground 
disturbance) and #4 (minimize vegetation clearing) would reduce contrast on views from this 
scenic road. 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 8/21/2013 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 
Resource Area: 
Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 


Location: 


Township: 11S [ Wy KES i 


‘Transmission Project Pst) |) Ws Z2 

Key Observation Point Ne =z 

# 330 Dispersed residences north of Range: 10E 
Emma Park 


VRM Class/VQO: 


Section: 23 
n/a 





Characteristic Landscape Description 
Landform/Water Vegetation Structures 


valley amorphous 
horizontal 
grain scattered on ridges, stippled 


Proposed Activity Description (Facility) 


Level, horizontal Geometric, rectangular Bold, vertical; complex 
geometric/triangular 
(conductors) 


Fine to medium grain Uniform coarse grain, medium 
density 





Does project design meet visual 
resource management objectives? 


n/a 


Degree of Additional mitigating measures 
Contrast 
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VISUAL CONTRAST RATING WORKSHEET 


Date: 8/21/2013 
BLM Field Office/National Forest: Vernal Field Office 


Activity (program): 500kV Transmission Project 





View southeast from an area of cabin development east of U.S. Highway 191, Utah 


Strong contrast would result from the construction and operation of the proposed Project within 
this partially enclosed landscape setting associated with an area of cabin development east of 
U.S. Highway 191 along a tributary of Willow Creek. The proposed Project crosses level to rolling 
terrain adjacent to this tributary where due to the proximity of the Project, produces an inferior 
viewing position therefore skylining structures above the viewer. Disturbance associated with 
construction access would include building a series spur roads from existing roads to tower pads 
introducing additional curvilinear lines and geometric tower pads through associated earthwork 
efforts. Areas of right-of-way vegetation clearing would introduce geometric vegetation patterns, 
in particular to the east of the existing cabin, incongruent with the existing landscape character. 
The proposed structures would be seen immediately adjacent to this viewpoint, the entrance to 
this cabin development, in addition to paralleling this road for approximately 0.75 mile. This 
viewpoint, only 200 feet from the proposed centerline, was selected to describe the effect of the 
Project being located adjacent to residential areas where views would be completely dominated 
by the Project. Due to the proximity of the Project to these residences, including additional 
residences to the south, and limited opportunities to relocate the Project due to steep terrain to 
the north, minimizing these impacts through selective mitigation would be mostly associated 
with reducing the effects of right-of-way vegetation clearing through the application of selective 
mitigation measure #4. 
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Visual Simulations 


Existing Condition — View looking south from the Cedar Mountain Overlook toward the San Rafael Swell, Buckhorn Flat, and the Old Spanish NHT with 
an existing 345kV transmission line crossing BLM VRM Class III lands 


Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT BAX-B 


Photo Date and Time: July 26, 2012, 8:25 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 1.0 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 


140'-190' 


Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 
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Existing Condition — View looking south from the Cedar Mountain Overlook toward the San Rafael Swell, Buckhorn Flat, and the Old Spanish NHT with 
an existing 345kV transmission line crossing BLM VRM Class III lands 


Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT BAX-C 


Photo Date and Time: July 26, 2012, 8:25 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 2.2 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 


140'-190' 


Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 
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Existing Condition — View looking south from the Cedar Mountain Overlook toward the San Rafael Swell, Buckhorn Flat, and the Old Spanish NHT with 
an existing 345kV transmission line crossing BLM VRM Class III lands 


Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT BAX-B and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line 


Photo Date and Time: July 26, 2012, 8:25 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 1.0 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 


140'-190' 


Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #32a — Cedar Mountain Overlook 
Cumulative Effects 
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Existing Condition — View looking south from the Cedar Mountain Overlook toward the San Rafael Swell, Buckhorn Flat, and the Old Spanish NHT with 
an existing 345kV transmission line crossing BLM VRM Class III lands 


Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT BAX-C and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line 


Photo Date and Time: July 26, 2012, 8:25 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 2.2 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 


140'-190' 


Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #32b — Cedar Mountain Overlook 
Cumulative Effects 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southeast from the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (U.S. Highway 6) at the intersection of the Green River Cutoff Road View Location: The proposed transmission line would be 
toward Mount Elliot and the Book Cliffs located adjacent to the photo location. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-C and COUT BAX-E Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #41 — Dinosaur Diamond 


Photo Date and Time: October 4, 2011, 4:03 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm Scenic Byway (US 6) 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 59-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RAFT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 


Proposed, Project 
j Alternative 
(Link C105) 
a eZ Existing|345kV 
= 5 oe as oa SI ap eclersen So rela) Line 
—— Existing 138kV. 


140'-190' Sw s 
Jransmis Line 


Weil single-circuit 500kV vec single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dul ae self-supporting 


lattice tangent transmission tower lattice dead end transmission tower 


Structure heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180'. 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 





View Location: 
Approximate distance to proposed transmission 
line from photo location is 1.1 miles. 


‘Note: This view is in vicinity of Series Compensation Station Siting Area D - 
Bell Rock. Based on the final location, this facility may be visible and result in 
stronger visual contrast from this viewpoint. 


Photo Date and Time: September 27, 2011, 9:05 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to 
create this panorama, resulting in a 100-degree field of view) 
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Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #52 — Dispersed Residences 
southwest of Craig 
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View Location: Approximate distance of proposed 
transmission line from photo location is 
1.1 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 











Simulated Condition — View of Alternative WYCO-D (and route variation)* Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


1Note: This view is in vicinity of Series Compensation Station Siting Area D — Bell Rock. Based on the final location, this facility may be 
visible and result in stronger visual contrast from this viewpoint. KOP #52 - Dispersed Residences 
Photo Date and Time: September 27, 2011, 9:05 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm southwest of Craig ~View A~ 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 44-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northeast from residences southwest of Craig, Colorado View Location: Approximate distance of proposed 
transmission line from photo location is 
1.1 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative WYCO-D (and route variation)! Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Note: This view is in vicinity of Series Compensation Station Siting Area D — Bell Rock. Based on the final location, this facility may be 


visible and result in stronger visual contrast from this viewpoint. KOP #52 - Dispersed Residences 


Photo Date and Time: September 27, 2011, 9:05 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm southwest of Craig ~View B~ 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 54-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking east from residences adjacent to Colorado State Highway 13, approximately 20 miles north of Craig 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative WYCO-D (and route variation) 


Photo Date and Time: September 27, 2011, 2:14 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 73-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.3 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #66 — Dispersed Residences along 
Colorado State Highway 13 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-C (and route variations), COUT-H, and COUT-I 


Photo Date and Time: July 25, 2012, 10:10 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 54-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.2 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #87 — Enron Recreation Area 
(on White River) 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking south from the Enron Recreation Area on the White River toward BLM VRM Class III lands View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.2 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-C (and route variations), COUT-H, and COUT-I, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: July 25, 2012, 10:10 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #87 — Enron Recreation Area 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 54-degree field of view) (on White River) 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 

Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. D RAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking south from dispersed residences south of Roosevelt, Utah. 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-A (and route variation) and COUT-B (and route variations)! 


1Note: This view is in vicinity of Series Compensation Station Siting Area F — Roosevelt. Based on the final location, this facility may be 
visible and result in stronger visual contrast from this viewpoint. 


Photo Date and Time: July 25, 2012, 12:53 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 72-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.2 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #109 — Dispersed Residences 
south of Roosevelt 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northwest from the Harley Dome Rest Area Overlook adjacent to the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (Interstate 70) View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
toward BLM VRM Class III lands transmission line from photo location 
is 1.3 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #152 — Interstate 70 Harley Dome Overlook 


Photo Date and Time: October 11, 2011, 3:31 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm (Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway) 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 61-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RAFT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking northwest from the Harley Dome Rest Area Overlook adjacent to the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (Interstate 70) View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
toward BLM VRM Class III lands transmission line from photo location 
is 1.3 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: October 11, 2011, 3:31 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #152 - Interstate 70 Harley Dome Overlook 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 61-degree field of view) (Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway) 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 

Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. D RAFT February 2014 
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North 
Existing Condition — View looking northwest from the Crescent Junction Rest Stop on I-70, part of the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway, toward the Book View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
Cliffs and BLM VRM Class III lands transmission line from photo location 
is 1.0 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: July 23, 2012, 2:06 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #193 — I-70 Crescent Junction Rest Stop 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 42-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RAFT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking northwest from the Crescent Junction Rest Stop on I-70, part of the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic byway, toward the Book View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
Cliffs and BLM VRM Class III lands transmission line from photo location 
is 1.0 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: July 23, 2012, 2:06 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 42-degree field of view) KOP #193 — I-70 Crescent Junction Rest Stop 


Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 





Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. Ls 
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Structure heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180’. 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


View Location: : 
Approximate distance to proposed transmission KOP #195 — Indian Creek Campground 


line from photo location is 0.3 mile. 


Photo Date and Time: September 27, 2011, 11:56 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to 
create this panorama, resulting in a 135-degree field of view) February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from Indian Creek Campground in the Manti-La Sal National Forest View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 


is 0.3 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT-I Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #195 — Indian Creek Campground 


Photo Date and Time: September 27, 2011, 11:56 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm ~View A~ 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 78-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from Indian Creek Campground in the Manti-La Sal National Forest View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 


is 0.3 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT-I Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #195 — Indian Creek Campground 


Photo Date and Time: September 27, 2011, 11:56 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm ~View B~ 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 78-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from Indian Creek Campground in the Manti-La Sal National Forest View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.3 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT-I, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: September 27, 2011, 11:56 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #195 — Indian Creek Campground 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 78-degree field of view) ~View A~ 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 


range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from residences south of Hanna, Wyoming View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 


is 0.4 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative WYCO-D (and route variation) Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: October 6, 2011, 9:01 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #197 — Hanna Residential 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 50-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RA FT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking east from Argyle Canyon Road toward BLM VRM Class II and Class III lands 


Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-C (and route variations), COUT-H, and COUT-I 


Photo Date and Time: July 24, 2012, 3:45 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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View Location: The proposed transmission line would be 
located adjacent to the photo location. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #200 — Argyle Canyon Road 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northeast from Fourmile Bottom in the Lower Green River Corridor ACEC toward BLM VRM Class II and Class IV lands 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-C (and route variations), COUT-H and COUT-I 


Photo Date and Time: July 25, 2012, 2:09 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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View Location: Approximate distance of proposed 
transmission line from photo location is 
1.0 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #203 — Fourmile Bottom 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northeast from Fourmile Bottom in the Lower Green River Corridor ACEC toward BLM VRM Class II and Class IV lands 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-C (and route variations), COUT-H, and COUT-I, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line 


Photo Date and Time: July 25, 2012, 2:09 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. 
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View Location: Approximate distance of proposed 
transmission line from photo location is 
1.0 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #203 — Fourmile Bottom 
Cumulative Effects 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from residences west of Helper, Utah, toward BLM VRM Class III lands View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.2 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT-H Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: July 23, 2012, 1:44 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #208 — West Helper Residences 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in an 80-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RA FT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from residences west of Helper, Utah, toward BLM VRM Class III lands View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.2 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT-H and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: July 23, 2012, 1:44 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in an 80-degree field of view) KOP #208 -— West Helper Residences 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 

Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. D RA FT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from the Dinosaur National Monument Visitor Center toward BLM VRM Class III lands View Location: Approximate distance of proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 1.3 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-A (and route variation) and COUT-B (and route variations) Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #211a — Dinosaur National 


Photo Date and Time: September 26, 2011, 4:39 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm Monument Visitor Center 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 58-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from the Dinosaur National Monument Visitor Center toward BLM VRM Class III lands View Location: Approximate distance of proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 1.7 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-C (and route variations), COUT-H, and COUT-I Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #211b — Dinosaur National 


Photo Date and Time: September 26, 2011, 4:39 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm Monument Visitor Center 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 58-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from the Dinosaur National Monument Visitor Center toward BLM VRM Class III lands View Location: Approximate distance of proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 1.3 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-A (and route variation) and COUT-B (and route variations), and the proposed TransWest Express Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


aoa ria ; 
ae eten Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: September 26, 2011, 4:39 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #211a _- Dinosaur National 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 53-degree field of view) Monument Visitor Center 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 


range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from the Dinosaur National Monument Visitor Center toward BLM VRM Class III lands View Location: Approximate distance of proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 1.7 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-C (and route variations), COUT-H, and COUT-I, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: September 26, 2011, 4:39 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #211b = Dinosaur National 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 53-degree field of view) Monument Visitor Center 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 


range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from the Skyline Drive Scenic Backway in the Manti-La Sal National Forest toward an existing 345kV View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line (not visible) transmission line from photo location 
is 0.3 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 
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Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 








Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT-I Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: September 27, 2011, 10:02 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #217 —- Skyline Drive Scenic Backway 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 82-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking north from Carbon County Road 347, adjacent to the North Platte SRMA, toward BLM VRM Class IV lands View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.5 mile. 





500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives WYCO-B (and route variations), WYCO-C (and route variations), WYCO-D (and route variation), and WYCO-F Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Ean! Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: October 7, 2011, 10:09 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #220 — North Platte River SRMA 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 65-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RAFT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking north from Carbon County Road 347, adjacent to the North Platte SRMA, toward BLM VRM Class IV lands View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.5 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180’. 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives WYCO-B (and route variations), WYCO-C (and route variations), WYCO-D (and route variation), and WYCO-F Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


and route variations), and the proposed Energy Gateway West transmission line a fe 7 
ENeren ae a woe aa Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: October 7, 2011, 10:09 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 65-degree field of view) KOP #220 —- North Platte River SRMA 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 

Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed Energy Gateway West project are conceptual and shown for reference only. D RAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking south from Wyoming Highway 789, north of Baggs, Wyoming, toward BLM VRM Class III lands View Location: The proposed transmission line would be 
located adjacent to the photo location. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative WYCO-D (and route variation) Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #225 — Outlaw Trail Loop Scenic Drive 
Photo Date and Time: October 11, 2011, 1:16 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm (Wyoming Hig hway 789 North of Baggs) 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 50-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RAFT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking south from Wyoming Highway 789, north of Baggs, Wyoming, toward BLM VRM Class III lands View Location: The proposed transmission line would be 
located adjacent to the photo location. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative WYCO-D (and route variation) and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: October 11, 2011, 1:16 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #225 — Outlaw Trail Loop Scenic Drive 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 50-degree field of view) (Wyoming Hig hway 789 North of Baggs) 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 

Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. D RAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northeast from the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (Colorado State Highway 139) in the Canyon Pintado National View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
Historic District within BLM VRM Class III lands oa line from photo location 
Is Uo mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #241 — Dinosaur Diamond in Canyon 
Photo Date and Time: October 3, 2011, 5:07 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm Pintado NHD (Colorado State Hig hway 139) 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 45-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between IDA 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. o February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northeast from the Dinosaur Diamond Scenic Byway (Colorado State Highway 139) in the Canyon Pintado National View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
Historic District within BLM VRM Class III lands oa line from photo location 
Is U.o mule. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: October 3, 2011, 5:07 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #241 — Dinosaur Diamond in Ca nyon 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 45-degree field of view) Pintado N | D (Colorado State Hig hway 139) 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 


range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. 
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Existing Condition — View looking north from Garfield County Road 201, adjacent to the Demaree Wilderness Study Area, toward BLM VRM Class III lands View Location: The photo location is adjacent to the 
proposed transmission line. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #244 - Garfield County Road 201 


Photo Date and Time: October 11, 2011, 2:13 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm (South of Baxter Pass) 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 72-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking north from Garfield County Road 201, adjacent to the Demaree Wilderness Study Area, toward BLM VRM Class III lands View Location: The photo location is adjacent to the 
proposed transmission line. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: October 11, 2011, 2:13 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #244 — Garfield County Road 201 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 72-degree field of view) (South of Baxter Pass) 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 


range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. wie 





Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. a Hi 
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Existing Condition — View looking east from U.S. Highway 6 east of Wellington, Utah toward an existing 138kV transmission line and BLM VRM Class III lands View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.4 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT-I Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #256 — U.S. Highway 6 


Photo Date and Time: July 23, 2012, 10:52 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm east of Wellington 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 76-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RAFT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking south from Utah State Route 31 within the Manti-La Sal National Forest View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.2 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-BAX-E and COUT H Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #260 — Energy Loop Scenic Byway 


Photo Date and Time: September 27, 2011, 1:21 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm (Utah SR 31) 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 66-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between | 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking south from Utah State Route 31 within the Manti-La Sal National Forest View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.2 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-BAX-E and COUT H, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: September 27, 2011, 1:21 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #260 - Energy Loop Scenic Byway 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 66-degree field of view) (Utah SR 31) 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 


range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. : February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northeast from the community of Fairview toward Fairview Canyon on the Manti-La Sal National Forest View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 2.1 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-E and COUT-H Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #261 — Fairview Residential 


Photo Date and Time: September 26, 2011, 5:13 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RAFT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking northeast from the community of Fairview toward Fairview Canyon on the Manti-La Sal National Forest View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 2.1 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-E and COUT-H, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: September 26, 2011, 5:13 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #261 — Fairview Residential 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 

Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. D RAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southeast from dispersed residences east of Mount Pleasant, Utah, toward the Manti-La Sal National Forest and an 
existing 345kV transmission line 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT-I 


Photo Date and Time: September 26, 2011, 5:39 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a ##-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.5 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #262 — Dispersed Residences 
East of Mount Pleasant 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southeast from dispersed residences east of Mount Pleasant, Utah, toward the Manti-La Sal National Forest and an View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
existing 345kV transmission line transmission line from photo location 
is 0.5 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 





Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT-I, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: September 26, 2011, 5:39 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #262 - Dispersed Residences 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 64-degree field of view) East of Mount Pleasant 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 

Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. D RA FT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southeast from the shoulder of Interstate 15 toward Salt Creek Peak and the Manti-La Sal National Forest View Location: Approximate distance of proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.2 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, COUT BAX-E, COUT-A (and route variation), COUT-B (and route variations), COUT-C Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


d rout iati , COUT-H, and COUT-I a ‘ 
ie Nera a = Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: September 26, 2011, 2:18 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #265 — Interstate 15 (Nephi) 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 61-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RAFT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking southeast from the shoulder of Interstate 15 toward Salt Creek Peak and the Manti-La Sal National Forest View Location: Approximate distance of proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.2 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, COUT BAX-E, COUT-A (and route variation), COUT-B (and route variations), COUT-C Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


and route variations), COUT-H, AND COUT-I, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line a fe 7 
a 7 Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: September 26, 2011, 2:18 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 61-degree field of view) KOP #265 — Interstate 15 (Nephi) 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 

Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. D RAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking east from southbound lane of U.S. Highway 6 toward Sky High Peak in the Manti-La Sal National Forest View Location: Approximate distance of proposed 
transmission line from photo location 


is 1.5 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-A (and route variation), COUT-B (and route variations), and COUT-C (and route variations) Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #266 — U.S. Highway 6 
Photo Date and Time: July 26, 2011, 2:57 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm (Spanish Fork Ca nyon) 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 55-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RA FT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking east from southbound lane of U.S. Highway 6 toward Sky High Peak in the Manti-La Sal National Forest View Location: Approximate distance of proposed 
transmission line from photo location 


is 1.5 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-A (and route variation), COUT-B (and route variations), and COUT-C (and route variations), and the Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


roposed TransWest Express transmission line a : 
re Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #266 — U.S. Highway 6 


Photo Date and Time: July 26, 2011, 2:57 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 55-degree field of view) (Spanish Fork Ca nyon) 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 

Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. D RA FT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northeast from residences in Fruitland, Utah, toward an existing 345kV transmission line View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.3 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT-A (and route variation) 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: September 30, 2011, 7:53 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #269 - Fruitland Residential 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 57-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between YDAE 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 7 in February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from Sand Wash Road, 20 miles south of Myton, Utah, toward BLM VRM Class IV lands View Location: Approximate distance of proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.5 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-C (and route variations), COUT-H, and COUT-I Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #272 -— Sand Wash North 


Destination Route 
Photo Date and Time: September 28, 2011, 1:44 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RAFT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from Sand Wash Road, 20 miles south of Myton, Utah, toward BLM VRM Class IV lands View Location: Approximate distance of proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.5 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT-C (and route variations), COUT-H, and COUT-I, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #272 — Sand Wash North 


Photo Date and Time: September 28, 2011, 1:44 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm Destination Route 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 

Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. D RAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northeast from U.S. Highway 191 View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 


transmission line from photo location 
is 0.4 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT-H Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #274 - Indian Canyon Scenic Byway 


Photo Date and Time: September 28, 2011, 8:44 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm (U.S. Hig hway 191) 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 51-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between DA 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. February 2014 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.4 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT-H and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: September 28, 2011, 8:44 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #274 — Indian Canyon Scenic Byway 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 51-degree field of view) (U.S. Hig hway 191) 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 


range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. rr February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking north from the Old Spanish National Historic Trail, east of Thompson Springs, Utah, toward the Denver and Rio Grande 
(D&RG) Western Railroad and BLM VRM Class III lands 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E 


Photo Date and Time: July 23, 2012, 3:18 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 56-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.7 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #279 — Old Spanish 
National Historic Trail 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking north from the Old Spanish National Historic Trail, east of Thompson Springs, Utah, toward the Denver and Rio Grande 
(D&RG) Western Railroad and BLM VRM Class III lands 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line 


Photo Date and Time: July 23, 2012, 3:18 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 56-degree field of view) 


Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.7 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #279 — Old Spanish 
National Historic Trail 
Cumulative Effects 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northeast from the Thompson Welcome Center toward the Book Cliffs, the Denver and Rio Grande (D&RG) Western 
Railroad, and BLM VRM Class III lands 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E 


Photo Date and Time: July 23, 2012, 2:57 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 1.1 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #282 — Thompson Welcome Center 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northeast from the Thompson Welcome Center toward the Book Cliffs, the Denver and Rio Grande (D&RG) Western 
Railroad, and BLM VRM Class III lands 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line 


Photo Date and Time: July 23, 2012, 2:57 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 1.1 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #282 — Thompson Welcome Center 
Cumulative Effects 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northwest from Utah State Route 264 within the Manti-La Sal National Forest View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.5 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-E and COUT-H 


Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #284 — Energy Loop Scenic Byway 


Photo Date and Time: July 26, 2011, 11:30 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm (Utah SR 264) 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 50-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RA FT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking northwest from Utah State Route 264 within the Manti-La Sal National Forest 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-E and COUT-H, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line 


Photo Date and Time: July 26, 2011, 11:30 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 50-degree field of view) 


Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.5 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #284 — Energy Loop Scenic Byway 
(Utah SR 264) 
Cumulative Effects 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking south from the Aspen Grove Campground, south of Strawberry Reservoir, in the Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.6 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT-A (and route variation) Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: September 30, 2011, 10:51 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #285 ra Aspen Grove Campg round 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 61-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between AY 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking south from the Aspen Grove Campground, south of Strawberry Reservoir, in the Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.6 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT-A (and route variation) and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: September 30, 2011, 10:51 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 61-degree field of view) KOP #285 —- Aspen Grove Campg round 


Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. 
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Existing Condition — View looking northeast from the Yampa River access road (which provides access to the Cross Mountain WSA) toward BLM VRM View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
Class III lands transmission line from photo location 
is 3 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives WYCO-B (and route variations), WYCO-C (and route variations), and WYCO-F (and route variations)! Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


*Note: This view is in vicinity of Series Compensation Station Siting Area C —- Maybell. Based on the final location, this facility may be visible and result in 


stronger visual contrast from this viewpoint. KOP #299 — East Cross Mountain 


Photo Date and Time: September 27, 2011, 5:32 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm River Access (Yampa River) 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 69-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RAFT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking northeast from the Yampa River access road (which provides access to the Cross Mountain WSA) toward BLM VRM View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
Class III lands transmission line from photo location 
is 3 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 
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Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives WYCO-B (and route variations), WYCO-C (and route variations), and WYCO-F (and route variations)!, and the Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


proposed TransWest Express transmission line Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 
‘Note: This view is in vicinity of Series Compensation Station Siting Area C —- Maybell. Based on the final location, this facility may be visible and result in 
stronger visual contrast from this viewpoint. 


Photo Date and Time: September 27, 2011, 5:32 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #299 — East Cross Mountain 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 69-degree field of view) River Access (Yampa River) 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 

Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. D RAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking east from Sheep Creek Road (Forest Road 042) in the Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.4 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Route Variation COUT-A-1 Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #304 — Sheep Creek Road (FR 042) 


Photo Date and Time: September 30, 2011, 11:24 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking east from Sheep Creek Road (Forest Road 042) in the Uinta-Wasatch-Cache National Forest View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.4 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Route Variation COUT-A-1 and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: September 30, 2011, 11:24 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #304 - Sheep Creek Road (FR 042) 


Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking north from the Wedge Overlook Scenic Backway toward Little Cedar Mountain in BLM VRM Class III lands 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C 


Photo Date and Time: October 4, 2011, 1:44 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in an 81-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 1.4 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #305 — Wedge Overlook Scenic Backway 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking north from the Wedge Overlook Scenic Backway toward Little Cedar Mountain in BLM VRM Class III lands 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line 


Photo Date and Time: October 4, 2011, 1:44 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in an 81-degree field of view) 


Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 1.4 miles. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #305 — Wedge Overlook Scenic Backway 
Cumulative Effects 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northwest from the Upper Colorado Scenic Byway toward Interstate 70, an existing railroad, and BLM VRM Class II 
and III lands 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E 


Photo Date and Time: July 23, 2012, 2:35 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 63-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.6 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #306 — Upper Colorado River Scenic Byway 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northwest from the Upper Colorado Scenic Byway toward Interstate 70, an existing railroad, and BLM VRM Class II 
and III lands 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line 


Photo Date and Time: July 23, 2012, 2:35 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 63-degree field of view) 


Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.6 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #306 — Upper Colorado River Scenic Byway 
Cumulative Effects 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from Bear Creek Campground, near the Huntington Canyon Power Plant (not visible), toward an existing 345kV View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 


transmission line (not visible), and the Manti-La Sal National Forest ee line from photo location 
IS mules. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT-I Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #309 — Bear Creek Campground 


Photo Date and Time: July 26, 2012, 9:57 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 56-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RA FT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from the Crook's Brand Rock Art Site toward BLM VRM Class IV lands View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.4 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: May 2, 2013, 1:26 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #310 — Crook's Brand Rock Art Site 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 69-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between DAE 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. Ve February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southwest from the Crook's Brand Rock Art Site toward BLM VRM Class IV lands View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.4 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: May 2, 2013, 1:26 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 69-degree field of view) KOP #310 — Crook's Brand Rock Art Site 


Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. r | Ar February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southeast from Green River toward Crystal Geyser, Labyrinth Rims/Gemini Bridges SRMA, Labyrinth Canyon SRMA, 
an existing 345kV transmission line, and BLM VRM Class II and III lands 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E 


Photo Date and Time: July 24, 2012, 11:49 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 76-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Appendix H — Visual Resources Supporting Data 





View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.7 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #319 — Green River 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southeast from Green River toward Crystal Geyser, Labyrinth Rims/Gemini Bridges SRMA, Labyrinth Canyon SRMA, 
an existing 345kV transmission line, and BLM VRM Class II and III lands 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternatives COUT BAX-B, COUT BAX-C, and COUT BAX-E, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line 


Photo Date and Time: July 24, 2012, 11:49 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 76-degree field of view) 


Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.7 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #319 — Green River 
Cumulative Effects 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northeast from Green River Cutoff Road at the intersection of the Buckhorn Draw Scenic Backway, toward an existing View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
345kV transmission line and BLM VRM Class III lands eee as line from photo location 
Is U./ mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #320 — Junction of Road 


Photo Date and Time: October 4, 2011, 2:44 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm to Buckhorn Wash 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 83-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RAFT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking northeast from Green River Cutoff Road at the intersection of the Buckhorn Draw Scenic Backway, toward an existing View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
345kV transmission line and BLM VRM Class III lands ees line from photo location 
Is U./ mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT BAX-B and COUT BAX-C, and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: October 4, 2011, 2:44 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #320 — Junction of Road 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 83-degree field of view) to Buckho m Wash 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 

Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. D RAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking west from the Horse Canyon Rest Area east of U.S. Highway 6 toward an existing 138kV transmission line and BLM VRM 
Class III and IV lands 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT BAX-E 


Photo Date and Time: July 23, 2012, 11:54 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 59-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 1.0 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #322 -— U.S. Highway 6 Rest Area 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking west from the Horse Canyon Rest Area east of U.S. Highway 6 toward an existing 138kV transmission line and BLM VRM 
Class III and IV lands 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT BAX-E and proposed TransWest Express transmission line 


Photo Date and Time: July 23, 2012, 11:54 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 59-degree field of view) 


Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. 
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View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 1.0 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #322 — U.S. Highway 6 Rest Area 
Cumulative Effects 


DRAFT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking northwest from Cottonwood Wash Road (Old Railroad Grade) toward an existing 345kV transmission line View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
in BLM Class III lands transmission line from photo location 
is 0.3 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 
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Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT BAX-B Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: October 12, 2011, 9:38 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #323 — Old Railroad Grade 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 73-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RAFT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking south from U.S. Highway 6, north of Woodside, Utah, toward the Price River, an existing 138kV transmission line, Mount View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
Elliot, and BLM VRM Class III lands transmission line from photo location 
is 0.3 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT BAX-E Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #324 — U.S. Highway 6 


Photo Date and Time: July 23, 2012, 12:21 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm North of Woodside 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 66-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between D RA FT 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 
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Existing Condition — View looking south from U.S. Highway 6, north of Woodside, Utah, toward the Price River, an existing 138kV transmission line, Mount View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
Elliot, and BLM VRM Class III lands transmission line from photo location 
is 0.3 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAMS 





Typical single-circuit 500kV Typical single-circuit 500kV 
dull-galvanized self-supporting dull-galvanized self-supporting 
lattice tangent transmission tower lattice deadend transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT BAX-E and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: July 23, 2012, 12:21 p.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #324 — US. Highway 6 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 66-degree field of view) North of Woodside 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 
range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 

Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. D RA FT February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking southeast from dispersed residences along Argyle Canyon Road View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 


is 0.3 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Alternative COUT-B (and route variations) Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 
Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: September 28, 2011, 10:07 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #325 - Argyle Ca nyon Residences 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 67-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking south from U.S. Highway 191, south of Argyle Canyon Road, at the edge of the Ashley National Forest View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 
transmission line from photo location 
is 0.2 mile. 


500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Route Variations COUT-A-1 and COUT-B-1 Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


KOP #328 — Indian Canyon Scenic Byway 
Photo Date and Time: August 21, 2013, 10:19 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm (U.S. Hig hway 191) north of Emma Park 


(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 66-degree field of view) 


Simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would range between 
140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. February 2014 
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Existing Condition — View looking south from U.S. Highway 191, south of Argyle Canyon Road, at the edge of the Ashley National Forest View Location: Approximate distance to proposed 


transmission line from photo location 
is 0.2 mile. 
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500kV TOWER STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 





Typical single-circuit 500kV dull-galvanized 
self-supporting lattice tangent transmission tower 


Tower heights shown in simulation vary between 160' and 180' 





Simulated Condition — View of Route Variations COUT-A-1 and COUT-B-1 and the proposed TransWest Express transmission line Draft EIS and LUPAs for the 


Energy Gateway South Transmission Project 


Photo Date and Time: August 21, 2013, 10:19 a.m. Focal Length: 50mm KOP #328 — Indian Canyon Scenic Byway 
(The original photographs were taken at 50mm, then stitched together to create this panorama, resulting in a 66-degree field of view) (U.S. Hig hway 191) north of Emma Park 
Energy Gateway South simulations were prepared using three-dimensional tower models provided by Rocky Mountain Power. Typical towers would Cumulative Effects 


range between 140 to 190 feet above ground with a span of 1,200 feet. Tower locations and heights may differ based on final engineering and design. 


Cumulative effect simulations depicting the proposed TransWest Express project are conceptual and shown for reference only. February 2014 
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APPENDIX I - PROGRAMMATIC AGREEMENT 





1.1 Introduction 


A copy of the executed Programmatic Agreement will be inserted in the Final Environmental Impact 
Statement. 


The Bureau of Land Management (BLM), in consultation with the State Historic Preservation Offices 
(SHPOs) of Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah, agreed to develop a Programmatic Agreement among the 
various state and federal agencies and consulting parties with an interest in the Energy Gateway South 
Transmission Project (Project). A Programmatic Agreement records the terms and conditions agreed upon 
to resolve the potential adverse effects of a complex undertaking in accordance with 36 Code of Federal 
Regulations 800.14(b). The Programmatic Agreement outlines the stipulations that would be followed 
concerning the identification, assessment, and treatment of cultural resources for the Project. Signatories 
agree that the Project will be administered in accordance with the stipulations set forth in the 
Programmatic Agreement. To date, the signatory parties include the BLM; U.S. Forest Service; National 
Park Service; and SHPOs of Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. Additional signatory parties, invited 
signatory parties (e.g., PacifiCorp [doing business as Rocky Mountain Power, the Applicant]), and 
concurring parties have yet to be determined. Tribal consultation has been initiated with 33 tribes and the 
BLM has invited all of these tribes to participate as concurring parties to the Programmatic Agreement. 
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APPENDIX J — CALCULATED ELECTRIC FIELDS, 
MAGNETIC FIELDS, AUDIBLE NOISE LEVELS, AND 
RADIO NOISE LEVELS 


Appendix J contains diagrams (Figures J-1 through J-16) and tables (Tables J-1 through J-10) referenced 
in Chapter 3, Section 3.2.21, Public Health and Safety. Diagrams illustrate calculated profiles for electric 
fields, magnetic fields, audible noise, and radio noise modeled for four locations (modeled cross sections 
1 to 4). The diagrams represent the existing and proposed transmission line configurations on the 
alternative routes analyzed in this document. Tables J-1 to J-10 identify calculated magnetic field levels 
for average- and peak-load conditions, electric-field levels, and audible noise for the modeled cross 


sections. 


J.1 


Magnetic Field Profiles 
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NOTE: Calculated magnetic field profile (resultant) under average-load conditions on the proposed 250-foot right-of-way in cross 
section 1 (refer to Modeled Cross Sections under Section 3.2.21.3). 



































Figure J-1 
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Average Load in Cross Section 1 
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Magnetic field, Section 2 
Parallel to Mona—Bonanza 345kV 
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NOTE: Calculated magnetic field profile (resultant) under average-load conditions on the proposed 250-foot right-of-way in cross 
section 2, parallel to the existing Mona-Bonanza 345-kilovolt (kV) transmission line (refer to Modeled Cross Sections under 
Section 3.2.21.3). The existing profile is calculated based on 2012 operational data for the Mona-Bonanza transmission line. The 
proposed profile includes the same load conditions as in the existing configuration, with all transmission facilities proposed as 
part of the Project in operation. 











Figure J-2. Calculated Magnetic Field, Average Load in Cross Section 2 





Magnetic field, Section 3 
Parallel to Spanish Fork to Carbon 138kV 
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NOTE: Calculated magnetic field profile (resultant) under average-load conditions on the proposed 250-foot right-of-way in cross 
section 2, parallel to the existing Spanish Fork-Carbon 138kV transmission lines (refer to Modeled Cross Sections under Section 
3.2.21.3). Spanish Fork-Carbon #1 is located to the north, right in the figure. The existing profile is calculated based on 2012 
operational data for the Spanish Fork-Carbon #1 and #2 transmission lines. The proposed profile includes the same load 
conditions as in the existing configuration, with all transmission facilities proposed as part of the Project in operation. 











Figure J-3 Calculated Magnetic Field, Average Load in Cross Section 3 
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Magnetic field, Section 4 
Parallel to Hayden to Artesia 138kV 
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NOTE: Calculated magnetic field profile (resultant) under average-load conditions on the proposed 250-foot right-of-way in cross 
section 2, parallel to the existing Hayden-Artesia 138kV transmission line (refer to Modeled Cross Sections under Section 
3.2.21.3). The existing profile is calculated based on 2012 operational data for the Hayden-Artesia transmission line. The 
proposed profile includes the same load conditions as in the existing configuration, with all transmission facilities proposed as 
part of the Project in operation. 











Figure J-4 Calculated Magnetic Field, Average Load in Cross Section 4 


J.2 Electric Field Profiles 
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NOTE: Calculated electric field profile in modeled cross section 1 (refer to Modeled Cross Sections under Section 3.2.21.3). 











Figure J-5 Calculated Electric Field in Cross Section 1 
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Electric field, Section 2 
Parallel to Mona—Bonanza 345kV 
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before and after operation of the Project. 


400 


NOTE: Calculated electric field profiles in modeled cross section 2 (refer to Modeled Cross Sections under Section 3.2.21.3) 








Figure J-6 Calculated Electric Field in Cross Section 2 





Electric field, Section 3 
Parallel to Spanish Fork to Carbon 138kV 
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NOTE: Calculated electric field profiles in modeled cross section 3 (refer to Modeled Cross Sections under Section 3.2.21.3) 
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Figure J-7 Calculated Electric Field in Cross Section 3 
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Electric field, Section 4 
Parallel to Hayden to Artesia 138kV 
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NOTE: Calculated electric field profiles in modeled cross section 4 (refer to Modeled Cross Sections under Section 3.2.21.3) 











Figure J-8 


J.3 Audible Noise Profiles 


Calculated Electric Field in Cross Section 4 





Audible Noise, Section 1 
Proposed Single-Circuit 500kV Lattice 
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NOTE: Calculated audible noise profiles in modeled cross section 1 (refer to Modeled Cross Sections under Section 3.2.21.3). 








Figure J-9 


Calculated Audible Noise in Cross Section 1 
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Audible Noise, Section 2 
Parallel to Mona—Bonanza 345kV 
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NOTE: Calculated audible noise profiles in modeled cross section 2 (refer to Modeled Cross Sections under Section 3.2.21.3) 
before and after operation of the Project. 











Figure J-10 Calculated Audible Noise in Cross Section 2 





Audible Noise, Section 3 
Parallel to Spanish Fork to Carbon 138kV 
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NOTE: Calculated audible noise profiles in modeled cross section 3 (refer to Modeled Cross Sections under Section 3.2.21.3) 
before and after operation of the Project. 











Figure J-11 Calculated Audible Noise in Cross Section 3 
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Audible Noise, Section 4 
Parallel to Hayden to Artesia 138kV 
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NOTE: Calculated audible noise profiles in modeled cross section 4 (refer to Modeled Cross Sections under Section 3.2.21.3), 
before and after operation of the Project. 











Figure J-12 Calculated Audible Noise in Cross Section 4 


J.4 Radio Noise Profiles 
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NOTE: Calculated radio noise profiles in modeled cross section 1 (refer to Modeled Cross Sections under Section 3.2.21.3). 





Figure J-13 Calculated Radio Noise in Cross Section 1 
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Radio Noise, Section 2 
Parallel to Mona—Bonanza 345kV 
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NOTE: Calculated radio noise profiles in modeled cross section 2 (refer to Modeled Cross Sections under Section 3.2.21.3) 
before and after operation of the Project. 











Figure J-14 Calculated Radio Noise in Cross Section 2 





Radio Noise, Section 3 
Parallel to Spanish Fork to Carbon 138kV 
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NOTE: Calculated radio noise profiles in modeled cross section 3 before and after operation of the Project. 











Figure J-15 Calculated Radio Noise in Cross Section 3 
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Radio Noise, Section 4 
Parallel to Hayden to Artesia 138kV 
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NOTE: Calculated radio noise profiles in modeled cross section 4 (refer to Modeled Cross Sections under Section 3.2.21.3) 
before and after operation of the Project. 











Figure J-16 Calculated Radio Noise in Cross Section 4 


J.5 Summary of Calculated Values 


TABLE J-1 
CALCULATED MAGNETIC FIELD (MILLIGAUSS) 
FOR AVERAGE-LOAD CONDITIONS, NOMINAL PHASING’ 


Negative Positive | Negative Positive 
i Right-of- 
Section Description Case” way Edge way way Edge | way Edge | way Edge 


; 
Bonanza 345kV 
Fork-Carbon 138kV 
Parallel to Hayden- 
Artesia 138kV 
NOTES: 


'The “nominal phasing” condition refers to horizontal ABC phasing on all circuits, with the A phase located on the north side 
of the right-of-way 

>The “existing” case refers to the present configuration of transmission lines with average load based on 2012 operational data. 
The “proposed” case refers to the same load conditions, with all transmission facilities proposed as part of the Project in 
operation. 

kV = Kilovolt 
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TABLE J-2 
CALCULATED MAGNETIC FIELD (MILLIGAUSS) 
FOR PEAK-LOAD CONDITIONS, NOMINAL PHASING’ 


Negative | Maxon Positive | Negative Positive 
Right-of- | Right-of- | Right-of- | Right-of- | Right-of- 
Section Description Case” way Edge y way Edge 
ee 
condition 
[a 
Bonanza 345kV 
Fork-Carbon 138kV 
Parallel to Hayden- 
Artesia 138kV 
NOTES: 


'The “nominal phasing” condition refers to horizontal ABC phasing on all circuits, with the A phase located on the north side 
of the right-of-way 

"The “existing” case refers to the present configuration of transmission lines with peak load based on 2012 operational data. 
The “proposed” case refers to the same load conditions, with all transmission facilities proposed as part of the Project in 
operation. 

kV = Kilovolt 


TABLE J-3 
CALCULATED RANGE OF MAGNETIC FIELD (MILLIGAUSS) 
FOR AVERAGE-LOAD CONDITIONS, ALL PHASING ALTERNATIVES' 
a Proposed Right-of-way 
Negative Positive Negative Positive 
Right-of-way | Maxon Right- | Right-of-way | Right-of-way | Right-of-way 
Section Case” Edge 
ei cecists Pe eS st 
> Existing [| 12 | 99 9D 
4.5 to 12.1 
0.1 


of-way 


rec a a a a (eee 
24.0 to 25.3 131.3 to 131.8 | 24.5 to 24.7 5.9 to 10.9 7.6 to 14.4 
NOTES: 


'Where expressed as a range, reported values indicate the minimum and maximum calculated magnetic field levels over all 
phase permutations of existing and proposed transmission lines. Where expressed as a single number, the calculated magnetic 
field levels do not change over phasing alternatives. 

"The “existing” case refers to the present configuration of transmission lines with average load based on 2012 operational data. 
The “proposed” case refers to the same load conditions, with all transmission facilities proposed as part of the Project in 
operation. 

3For any given phasing of the Spanish Fork-Carbon #1 and #2 transmission lines, the calculated Project-related changes in 
magnetic field levels at this location are between -1.9 and +2.5 milligaus. 
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TABLE J-4 
CALCULATED RANGE OF MAGNETIC FIELD (MILLIGAUSS) 
FOR PEAK-LOAD CONDITIONS, ALL PHASING ALTERNATIVES! 


Proposed Right-of-way 
Negative Positive Negative Positive 
Right-of-way | Maxon Right- | Right-of-way | Right-of-way | Right-of-way 
Section Case” gi Edge gi gi 


311.5 to 317.5 
6.5 to 8.4 

312.5 to 317.0 
L, 

314.4 to 314.9 
NOTES: 


'Where expressed as a range, reported values indicate the minimum and maximum calculated magnetic field levels over all 
phase permutations of existing and proposed transmission lines. Where expressed as a single number, the calculated magnetic 
field levels do not change over phasing alternatives. 

"The “existing” case refers to the present configuration of transmission lines with peak load based on 2012 operational data. 
The “proposed” case refers to the same load conditions, with all transmission facilities proposed as part of the Project in 
operation. 

3For any given phasing of the Spanish Fork-Carbon #1 and #2 transmission lines, the calculated Project-related changes in 
magnetic field levels at this location are between -6.0 and +4.9 milligaus. 


TABLE J-5 
CALCULATED ELECTRIC FIELD (kV/m) 
FOR AVERAGE CONDUCTOR SAG, NOMINAL PHASING! 


Negative | Maxon Positive | Negative Positive 

Right-of- | Right-of- | Right-of- 

Section Description Case” way Edge way way Edge | way Edge | way Edge 
condition 3 

; ; 
Bonanza 345kV . . 
Fork-Carbon 138kV 

Parallel to Hayden- 


Artesia 138kV 
NOTES: 


'The “nominal phasing” condition refers to horizontal ABC phasing on all circuits, with the A phase located on the north side 
of the right-of-way 

*The “existing” case refers to the present configuration of transmission lines with nominal midspan conductor heights. The 
“proposed” case refers to the same conductor heights on existing transmission lines, with design midspan conductor height on 
the proposed 500kV transmission line (60 degrees Fahrenheit conductor temperature at average load). 

kV = Kilovolt 

kV/m = kilovolt per meter 
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TABLE J-6 
CALCULATED ELECTRIC FIELD (kV/m) 
FOR MAXIMUM CONDUCTOR SAG, NOMINAL PHASING’ 


Negative | Maxon Positive | Negative Positive 
Right-of- | Right-of- | Right-of- | Right-of- | Right-of- 
Section Description Case” way Edge way way Edge | way Edge | way Edge 


Non-parallel |Existing | - | - a Pe 
condition ee a a oe 


0.49 
0.07 
Fork-Carbon 138kV 0.68 
Parallel to Hayden- [Existing | 0.06 | 0.06 | <0.01 
Artesia 138kV 993 [075 
NOTES: 


'The “nominal phasing” condition refers to horizontal ABC phasing on all circuits, with the A phase located on the north side 
of the right-of-way 

"The “existing” case refers to the present configuration of transmission lines with nominal midspan conductor heights. The 
“proposed” case refers to the same conductor heights on existing transmission lines, with design midspan conductor height on 
the proposed 500kV transmission line (239 degrees Fahrenheit conductor temperature at peak load). 

kV = Kilovolt 

kV/m = kilovolt per meter 


Parallel to Mona- 0.29 
Bonanza 345kV 


TABLE J-7 
CALCULATED RANGE OF ELECTRIC FIELD (kV/m) 
FOR AVERAGE CONDUCTOR SAG, ALL PHASING ALTERNATIVES! 


Proposed Right-of-way 
Negative Positive Negative Positive 
Right-of-way | Maxon Right- | Right-of-way | Right-of-way | Right-of-way 
Section Case” Edge Edge Edge Edge 
pe 
fe O86) | ee 


6.08 to 6.12 
0.06 to 0.07 
6.09 to 6.10 
pg Lene | tee 
6.09 to 6.10 

NOTES: 


"Where expressed as a range, reported values indicate the minimum and maximum calculated electric field levels over all 
phase permutations of existing and proposed transmission lines. Where expressed as a single number, the calculated electric 
field levels do not change significantly over phasing alternatives. 

’The “existing” case refers to the present configuration of transmission lines with nominal midspan conductor heights. The 
“proposed” case refers to the same conductor heights on existing transmission lines, with design midspan conductor height on 
the proposed 500kV transmission line (60 degrees Fahrenheit conductor temperature at average load). 

kV = Kilovolt 

kV/m = kilovolt per meter 


5. 
0.29 
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TABLE J-8 
CALCULATED RANGE OF ELECTRIC FIELD (kV/m) 
FOR MAXIMUM CONDUCTOR SAG, ALL PHASING ALTERNATIVES' 


Proposed Right-of-way 
Negative Positive Negative Positive 
Right-of-way | Maxon Right- | Right-of-way | Right-of-way | Right-of-way 
Section Case” gi gi 


gi of-way ge 
[= ee Sa = ed 
006 —_|| 001 08 | OBL 
NOTES: 


'Where expressed as a range, reported values indicate the minimum and maximum calculated electric field levels over all 
phase permutations of existing and proposed transmission lines. Where expressed as a single number, the calculated electric 
field levels do not change significantly over phasing alternatives. 

” The “existing” case refers to the present configuration of transmission lines with nominal midspan conductor heights. The 
“proposed” case refers to the same conductor heights on existing transmission lines, with design midspan conductor height on 
the proposed 500kV transmission line (239 degrees Fahrenheit conductor temperature at peak load). 

kV = Kilovolt 

kV/m = kilovolt per meter 


TABLE J-9 
CALCULATED AUDIBLE NOISE (dBA), Ls) FOUL WEATHER' 


Negative | Maxon Positive | Negative Positive 
Right-of- | Right-of- | Right-of- 
Section Description Case” way Edge way way Edge | way Edge | way Edge 
1 Non-paraiel esting |} 
condition 
; 
Bonanza 345kV 
5 
Fork-Carbon 138kV 
4 Parallel to Hayden- Existing 
Artesia 138kV 
NOTES: 


‘Calculated audible noise levels are the same for all phasing alternatives 

>The “existing” case refers to the present configuration of transmission lines with nominal midspan conductor heights. The 
“proposed” case refers to the same conductor heights on existing transmission lines, with design midspan conductor height on 
the proposed 500kV transmission line (60 degrees Fahrenheit conductor temperature at average load). 

dBA = Decibel (A-weighted) 

kV = Kilovolt 

Ls) = Median sound level 
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TABLE J-10 
CALCULATED RADIO NOISE (dBuV/m), Lso FAIR WEATHER' 


Location® 
Minus 100 Feet Plus 100 Feet 
Beyond Outer Beyond Outer 
Section Description Case” Conductor Conductor 


‘s [Existing | = 
Meroe ere 39.2 


Parallel to Mona-Bonanza 345kV cERY 


33.4 
Parallel to Hayden-Artesia 138kV 39.2 
NOTES: 


‘Calculated radio noise levels are the same for all phasing alternatives 

>The “existing” case refers to the present configuration of transmission lines with nominal midspan conductor heights. The 
“proposed” case refers to the same conductor heights on existing transmission lines, with design midspan conductor height on 
the proposed 500kV transmission line (60 degrees Fahrenheit conductor temperature at average load). 

3The outer conductor is selected across the entire transmission corridor, which may consist of more than one parallel right-of- 
way. Where the Project runs parallel to existing transmission lines, one outermost conductor belongs to a circuit adjacent to 
the Project. 

dBuV/m = Decibels above 1 microvolt per meter 

kV = Kilovolt 

Ls = Median radio noise level 


32.8 
Parallel to Spanish Fork-Carbon 138kV a3 
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APPENDIX K — BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
MITIGATION GUIDANCE 





Mitigation 


The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) may require mitigation measures and conservation actions to 
achieve land-use plan goals and objectives and provide for sustained yield of natural resources on public 
lands, while continuing to honor the agency’s multiple-use missions. The sequence of mitigation action 
would be the mitigation hierarchy (avoid, minimize, rectify, reduce or eliminate over time, compensate) 
as identified by the White House Council on Environmental Quality (40 Code of Federal Regulations 
1508.20) and BLM’s Draft - Regional Mitigation Manual Section 1794. Certain alternatives also may 
identify compensatory mitigation requirements for those implementation level activities whose impacts 
the agency(s) cannot adequately avoid, minimize, rectify, reduce, or eliminate over time (i.e., residual 
impacts). 


The priority is to mitigate impacts at the site of the activity in conformance with the land-use plan goals 
and objectives through impact avoidance, minimization, rectification, and reduction over time of the 
impact, including those measures described in laws, regulations, policies, and land-use plans. When these 
types of mitigation measures are not sufficient to ameliorate anticipated direct, indirect, and cumulative 
impacts and substantial or significant residual impacts remain, additional measures to reduce these 
residual impacts to meet applicable land-use plan goals and objectives would be required (compensatory 
mitigation). 


The Project would apply the mitigation hierarchy and would identify or incorporate by reference 
applicable land-use plan mitigation measures for: 


m Avoiding 
e Identification of avoidance areas and/or measures (e.g., right-of-way avoidance areas, no 
surface occupancy areas) already included in laws, regulations, and/or governmental decision 
documents (e.g., BLM resource management plans [RMPs], state, tribal, or county plans that 
govern site or permit authorizations) 
e Identification of additional avoidance measures for the BLM to consider (e.g., additional 
avoidance best management practices) 
ms Minimizing 
e Identification of minimization measures (e.g., surface-use controls, conservation measures, 
best management practices) already included in BLM decision documents (e.g., RMPs; U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service Biological Opinions, other Project decision documents and right- 
of-way authorizations) 
e Identification of additional minimization measures for the BLM to consider (e.g., Applicant- 
committed design features) 
= Rectifying 
e Identification of measures for the BLM to consider, including repairing, rehabilitating, or 
restoring affected landscapes 
= Reducing or eliminating 
e Identification of measures for the BLM to consider for reducing or eliminating the impact 
over time by preservation and maintenance operations during the life of the action 
= Compensating 
e Identification of measures for the BLM to consider for compensating for the impact by 
replacing or providing substitute resources or environments 
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When applying mitigation at any level of the mitigation hierarchy, there would be requirements for 
monitoring the effectiveness of the mitigation as well as the durability of the mitigation. This monitoring 
is necessary, especially in relation to durability for compensatory mitigation to identify when it may be 
appropriate to consider applying adaptive management concepts to ensure continued durability for the life 
of the Project. 


Two important concepts related to durability are (1) ecological durability, the length of time the benefits 
from mitigation measures persist on and influence the landscape and meet or exceed the length of time 
that projected impacts would affect resources and (2) protective durability, ecological values in 
compensatory mitigation Project areas that are unaffected by future and conflicting land-uses or 
disturbances. 


The ecological durability of compensatory mitigation is greatest if the projects are large enough or 
properly located so they would, either in themselves or in conjunction with other projects, adjacent 
landscape conditions, or climate change predictions, provide the targeted conservation benefits. 


Ecological durability may be compromised when the benefits of compensatory mitigation do not persist 
for the full duration of the impact intended to be offset (1.e., from initial surface disturbance to final 
reclamation, rehabilitation, or restoration). Damage to functioning compensatory mitigation measures 
may be caused by natural disturbances (such as wildfire) or anthropogenic disturbances (such as other 
authorized development), which shorten the intended duration of applicable mitigation. 


The BLM would require that mitigation measures have a degree of protective durability. Financial 
protections (e.g., bonding for construction, endowment for mitigation management) are an important tool 
to achieve protective durability. The BLM would expressly condition its approval of the Project on the 
Applicant’s commitment to perform or cover the costs of mitigation, both onsite and outside the area of 
impact. 


Examples of compensatory mitigation include creation or restoration of wetlands; offsite vegetation 
treatments to improve sage-grouse or migratory bird habitat; purchase of property or conservation 
easements to provide long-term protection for sage-grouse or migratory bird habitats; or appropriate 
mitigation for impacts to designated National Scenic and/or Historic Trails or those trails recommended 
as suitable for congressional designation. 
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